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OFFICIAL REPORT 

01 THE 

XIV International Qotton Qongress 

HELD AT BARCELONA 
September 18th to 21st, 1929 

IN THE SALON DE LOS CIEN, TOWNIIALL 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 

Septembe / iSth, 1929 

T HE proceedings were ojicned at 10-30 a m in the historic 
hall, known as “ Salon de los Cien,” by Ills Excellency 
C ONDE DE LOS Andes, Minister of National Economy 
for Spain, m the presence of 330 delegates and 1 So ladies, most 
of the latter having responded to the wish of the Committee and 
had appeared in cotton dresses 

Mr SANTIAGO Trias, as President ol the ( nngiess, 
addressed the assembly as follows, sptaking in Spanish, English, 
French and German — 

The Spanish Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
idcturers’ Associations is proud that the International Committee 
has decided to hold its 14th International Cotton Congress at 
Barcelona all the more because the organization is celebrating the 
25th anniversary of its foundation, during which time it has known 
to command the highest esteem and appreciation of the cotton 
industry of the world m consequence of the energetic and practical 
work which it has carried out with great success 

My first duty, therefore, is to express, on behalf of the cotton 
industiy of Spain, to the gieat Federation which is so worthily 
represented here to-day our smeerest congratulations for its 
constant activity and development during these 2$ yeais and to 
wish that it may continue with glowing success its fruitful labours 
of moral and material collaboration amongst its very numerous 
members 

We Spaniards thank the International Federation cordially 
for coming to Barcelona to commemorate in Barcelona such an 
important event, being convinced that this choice was a very 
excellent one, for we may claim that few cities are more suitable 
for such an occasion, particularly as our city, through the great 
World’s Exhibition which is just now being held here, expresses 
m a distinctive form the virtues of the Spanish race 

The cotton industry of Spain is part of our own vitality 
Barcelona has grown m ratio to its cotton industry In the twelfth 
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and thirteenth centuries Barcelona and its province possessed a 
cotton industry that produced cloth which successfully competed 
with those imported from India 

Gradually out manufacturers introduced new spinning, weaving 
and printing miclunts, winch c mstd the cotton industry to develop 
m all parts of the world, and to da\ our industry has leached such 
a state ot pci fiction in man} at ticks that the} arc able to compete 
with those of the most ad\anad countries 

For Barcelona particularly the manufacture of cotton has alwa} s 
been the basis of its wealth, foi to i great extent it is clue to this 
industry that the Catalan has become hard-woiking, active and 
progressive, always desirous to become more perfect 

Thereloie, we cotton industrialists are proud of our occupation, 
and this I cdeiation in which the members are united by the same 
devotion and love towards the industry as our forefathers possessed, 
qualities which contributed so much m creating the greatness of 
our country, has responded woitlnly to the decision to celebrate 
here the fourteenth International Cotton Congiess, and we 
sincerely hope that during these proceedings new important 
success* s will be achieved and be added to those accomplished 
duiing the picccdmg 25 years 

lo da\, where m all nations exists a great turret t of political 
and economic appioximation, such as no\er before, we must main 
tain a unity in the International Fedeiation in order that our 
organization maj be called upon to establish amongst the affiliated 
countries such agreements as will a\oid the difficulties which afflict 
at the present time our industry throughout the world I express 
my gratitude to His Excellency the Minister of National 
Economics for being present here at our inaugural meeting and for 
thus giving gieatcr prominence to it, and also to our mi ch esteemed 
authorities of the local and city govc rnment foi the assistance they 
have given us, and I hope that the delegates will carry away with 
them an indelible impression of this fourteenth International Cotton 
Congress which we are inaugurating m this meeting 

His Majisiv ikt Kinc, or Spain has deigned 
to accept the llonoraiy Pusidcmv of this Congress May I be 
peinuttccl to ti msmil to hun the explosion of our deep gratitude 
and of out enthusiastic support and also to the Government and to 
its President, Genual PlUMO J)J RlVIRA, whose efforts to 
procure for us the peace necessary for the development of our normal 
work and the progress ol our industry we shall never be able to 
thank sufficiently 

"Iho Mayor 01 mi ( iiy 01* Barcfiona and other 
authorities then welcomed the delegate-* 

Mr I IIotROVi), as President of the International 
Cotton Icderation, responded m the following words — 

It is my pleasure and duty, as President of the International 
Cotton Federation, to piesent to you, in accordance with the 
statutes, an account of the stewardship which you have vested 
m your Executive Committee, but before doing so I desire to 
express, on behalf of all of you, to His Mafesty Kmg Alfonso XIII 
our sincere gratitude for having s racious]y accorded to act as 
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Honorary President of this Congress, and I cordially thank Your 
Excellencies for the very hearty words of welcome which you 
have just now addressed to us. We are equally indebted to our 
colleague on the International Committee, "Mr. Santiago 
Trias, to the Spanish Association of Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers, and to the many who must have contributed in 
preparing this wonderful programme for our benefit. 

ACTIVITIES OF TIIE INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
FEDERATION. 

Mr. F. Hoi.RO YD then delivered the following report: — 

This beautiful historic hall must inspire every one of us, and 
make us realize Spain’s greatness in those medieval times when 
other Eurojican nations were in their infancy, and when the great 
United States of America were not yet found by Spain. Your 
nation probably was the first in Europe to start cotton spinning 
and weaving, and certainly cotton growing was in existence in the 
south of Spain during the second or third century of the Christian 
era. 

In addressing myself to the ladies and delegates from the 
other countries allow me to express to you the great satisfaction 
at your presence here in such large numbers at our silver jubilee. 
You all will agree that this large attendance is a sure proof and an 
acknowledgment of the constructive work which we are carrying out 
for the common interest of the world’s cotton industry. There are 
affiliated with us 21 countries, most of which are represented here, 
and our headquarters are in touch with every cotton mill through¬ 
out the world; consequently we are a truly international 
organization. 

It is because we have always aimed, and I think I may say 
that we have succeeded to some considerable extent, in approach¬ 
ing in a practical way the solution of some of the more important 
problems that affect the economies of each individual member, that 
we receive the attention and respect of every institution and Govern¬ 
ment which is interested in cotton cither from a growing, manufac¬ 
turing or commercial point of view. In whichever part of the world 
you may be, the activities of our organization are regarded with 
deep appreciation. This fact is, indeed, a great satisfaction to 
my Committee, and undoubtedly to you all. 

One of our first duties at this commemorative event should be 
to remember with reverence those who have occupied important 
positions on our International Committee, and also those who 
have taken part at our gatherings and have, during these last 2$ 
years, passed into the Great Beyond. May I ask you to rise and 
acknowledge in this way our appreciation for services they have 
rendered to us, and our sympathy to their relatives who still 
remain with us. 

The occasion of a silver jubilee justifies me to claim your 
indulgence for reviewing succinctly what we may now call the 
historical development of our international organization, of which 
we are all proud to be members. 

The inception of the formation of the International Cotton 
Federation was given in IQ04, in consequence of the high price 
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of cotton, which had been artificially raised by the Sully ring. 
Every nation felt the effect, and England in particular. With the 
co-operation of Belgium, France and Switzerland, the first 
Congress organized in Zurich. It was realized 011 tins occasion 
that the foremost of our mutual interests was that of tlu s.ippl\ of 
cotton. 

The development which lias taken place siikc then in the 
growing of cotton in the Colonies and Dependencies of the 
European nations may not have quite responded to the sanguine 
forecasts of the early promoters, but a glance at the cotton con¬ 
sumption tables of the International Cotton Federation shows a 
steady increase by the European nulls; they are now using 
annually over 2 million bales of what we term sundry cottons, and 
we may justly claim a share in this very commendable work by 
co-ordinating the results achieved in each country, by disseminating 
the reports of the activities, and by directing the attention of the 
Governments concerned to the importance of extending and 
improving the cotton-growing industry.—We have also interested 
the countries in South America m the growing of cotton by sending 
to Brazil and Colombia small missions on three occasions. I11 
pre-war days the International Cotton Federation bestowed con¬ 
siderable attention to the extension of cotton growing in India, 
and no doubt some of its early work is being reflected in the larger 
crops which now enter into the world’s supply from that portion of 
the globe. 

Our cotton-growing propaganda has not been without effect 
even on the cotton grower in IIS.A., where it is now being realized 
that there are other parts of the world which can produce cotton of 
equal and, in some cases, better quality at more reasonable prices, 
and this is no doubt prompting the American grower to introduce 
mass-production methods with a view to reducing the cost. Gentle¬ 
men, I hesitate to think what the price of American cotton would be 
to-day if we had not the increased supplies from those other parts 
of the world of which I have been speaking. Every cotton 
industrialist in the world, even those of U.S.A., have benefited very 
extensively by this work of promoting col ton growing, for, no 
matter where the cotton is grown, the additional supplies have 
assisted to make us less dependent on the vagaries of the weather 
of U.S.A. and of the excessive speculation which is so prevalent m 
that country. 

Therefore, though the subject of cotton growing on our agenda 
may appear to be somewhat stale to some of us, yet do not forget 
that it is of very great importance and value to all of 11s. 

Our world’s statistics of cotton consumption and mill 
stocks, originated some twenty-three years ago on the initiative 
of Mr. Arthur Kuffler, have proved of a real practical 
value, and are recognized the world over as thoroughly 
reliable. Whilst formerly trade and indubtry were guided by rough 
guesses of those whose interests are frequently contrary to those 
of the cotton consumers, we have now a compilation of actual 
facts through which enormous amounts are being saved to the 
industry. 

The “International Cotton Bulletin” is continuing 
to enjoy the greatest popularity. It is a means of informing the rank 
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aad file of the work carried on by the Committee, and of keeping the 
members posted up as regards the happenings in the cotton world. 
It was Count Jean de Hemptinnc who, at the Stockholm 
meeting, suggested the publication of this International C at ton 
Bulletin , and I think he will agree that he did not at that time 
anticipate that it would be such a success as it has proved to be. 

We have issued during the last few years three elaborate 
Reports, in handsome book form—6,000 copies of each-- viz., the 
Egyptian Congress Report, the Visit of our Mission to Colombia, 
and just recently the Report on the Japanese and Chinese Cotton 
Mill Industry. All these books have been of an enormous educa¬ 
tional influence, and I venture to say that no cotton book has ever 
had as large and as favourable a press notice in England and 
abroad as our recently published Japan and China Book. 

The account on the Mass-production System of the U.S.A. Mills, 
published last year 111 the International Cotton Bulletin , has made 
a deep impression on all the European cotton mills. There is not 
one of us who has not profited materially by the study of this 

i mbheation of the International Cotton Federation. This report 
las been translated into very many languages, which testifies to 
the great value which the various countries placed on it. 

Our Congresses have been always highly successful, 
particularly the one held 2^ years ago in Egypt. Many practical 
results have emanated from it. \ he Egyptian Government has 
taken the advice of the spinners to heart; they have enlarged their 
cotton staff by searching for the very highest authorities m the 
world as their experts, they have been singularly successful m 
developing new strains in Upper Egypt with very high yields anti 
correspondingly lower cost. Through the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee, over which my friend Mr. W ni. H o w a r t li has 
ably presided, and which is a direct outcome of the Egyptian 
Congress, we are making great advances in that vexed question of 
humidity in Egyptian cotton, and we are looking forward to the 
proceedings of this Congress for a fixation of the standard of 
humidity. 1 gladly acknowledge the very hearty co-operation 
which the Egyptian Government has given to us, and I welcome 
particularly the presence of His Excellency Ahmecl Abdel 
Wahab Bey, Under-Secretary of State of Finance, and of all the 
other gentlemen from Egypt who have come to this Congress.— 
I realize only too well the progress which has been made by the 
Egyptian section, and I look forward to the days when it will be 
possible to establish similar sub-committees for American and 
East Indian Cottons. 

We have supplied to members Reports on the state of the 
American Crop during the growing season. We have merely 
forwarded a summary of the impressions of well-known people 
whom our representative consulted on his tour through the Belt. 
It would never do for our staff to send their own views, as, in 
an organization of the magnitude of ours, there must always 
be some members who are bulls and others who are bears. Our 
reports are an honest effort to convey the real market sentiment, 
and the reason why they are perhaps more appreciated on the 
Continent than in England is that we find it still to our advantage 
to buy most of our cotton m the open markets of Liverpool and 
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Manchester, whilst many of the Continental spinners prefer to buy 
in the U.S.A. 

The whole work of the International Cotton Federation, I 
assure you, is being carried on in a most efficient way on very 
economic lines by means of a small but capable staff, which is very 
frequently working overtime. 1 venture to say that there is no 
other similar organization performing such a great amount of work 
with as small a staff. 1 am certain no other organization has a 
more efficient secretary than we have in Mr. Arno rearse. 

Unfortunately, the StateofTrade has been most disastrous 
m England for the last eight years. You, on the Continent, have 
only recently felt this repercussion of our excessively bad trade. 
You are bound to be affected by our bad trade, as we in England 
are dependent for 75 to 85 per cent, of our trade on exports. Our 
machinery as a whole is as good as any m the world, and our 
operatives are good workers; but we feel at a great disadvantage 
that we cannot work longer than 48 hours, due to trade union 
restrictions, whilst in every other country of the world overtime 
and double shifts may be worked. You are able to 4 * sweat ” 
your machinery, and can thus reduce the cost of production, whilst 
we, with probably the highest wages, highest taxation and social 
legislative burdens in Europe, are tied down to no more than 48 
hours. England is suffering very acutely, but we are at last 
beginning to see the silver linings of the heavy cloud that has hung 
over Lancashire. Reforms of very far-reaching importance have 
been and are being inaugurated, and we are confident that they 
will help us to regain a great deal of the ground which we lost 
during the war. Lancashire is still the centre of a devastated war 
zone, the result of an economic war of great severity, but we have 
the courage and, I believe, the stamina to win through, and 
when Lancashire is again doing a normal business you abroad 
will likewise beneht, as no industry is more interdependent than 
ours. 

In conclusion, I wish to appeal to you to give your best 
attention lo our business proceedings. The agenda contains very 
interesting items, and whilst at times the weavers have complained 
that they have not had sufficient subjects for discussion, 1 think 
they will be satisfied this time, for we have the question of automatic 
looms and new uses of cotton textiles on our programme. The 
latter subject has lieen most ably dealt with in a special paper by 
the President of the Cotton Textile Institute of New York, Mr, 
'Walker I). Hines, whose corporation has been engaged 
on this topic for many years. W r e feel that much may be achieved 
by combined action throughout the world.—The novel feature of 
a mannequin parade for showing what beautiful cotton dresses can 
be produced, which will be held this afternoon, is sure to attract 
great attention, and in this connection I wish to thank my friend 
Col. N. Seddon Brown for having kindly provided, 
through that world-renowned firm of Horrocks Crewdson & Co., 
the very elaborate and artistic dresses. I also wish to thank all 
the laaics who have appeared here to-day in cotton dresses, in 
accordance with a wish expressed by us. I am sure few* will have 
thought it possible that such beautiful creations could be made 
out of cotton. 
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May I appeal to all of you to mix freely amongbt each other 
during our social functions. The free exchange of experiences and 
opinions amongst so many nationalities, of men who have the same 
mutual interests at heart, is invaluable in broadening one's mind, 
in removing national jealousies, and in promoting peace and 
goodwill. 

This synopsis constitutes the main features of the work of the 
International Cotton Federation. No mention has-been made of 
other subjects, such as Courts of Arbitration, Mill Fire Insurance, 
Bills of Lading, etc., with which we have dealt in the past. Our 
International Cotton Federation is an International Parliament of 
the cotton industry, and it is as well to realize that through its 
instrumentality great progress and actual savings have been 
brought about. Those of us who form the Committee cannot help 
but visualize the immense possibilities that are awaiting further 
international action if the development of this world-embracing 
industry is to proceed satisfactorily in face of the many difficulties 
which are threatening its economic working in most countries. 

It is hopeless for the individual, the firm or the National 
Association to deal single-handed with the vast issues which affect 
the destinies of the millions who are directly and indirectly 
engaged in our industry. We arc living m the era of combination, 
not only nationally, but internationally, and with a view to 
extending still further the usefulness of the International Cotton 
Federation the Committee will submit to you on the last day of 
the Congress additions to our statutes. By establishing an 
Associate Membership we trust to find the means of drawing into 
closer co-operation cotton exchanges and other allied industrial 
and commercial associations. 

The CONDE DE LOS Andes welcomed the delegates in 
the name of H.M. the King, and said: “Your Chairman, Mr. 
F. Holroyd, has just delivered a most important speech on the 
cotton industry of the world, from which it is clear that there 
exists a fraternity with the resultant unity of action and aspirations 
of which you ought to be proud. I congratulate your industry on 
its co-operative work. Practically all industries arc passing 
through a severe crisis, as a result of the forced development of 
various industries during the war, and that addition has made it 
impossible to solve as rapidly as was desired the problems which 
post-war conditions created, and it is only through co-operation 
such as you pursue that remedies will be found.” 


At this point the ceremonial opening session came to an end, 
the invited guests withdrew, and the business session began. 

Mr. F. Holroyd, as President of the International Cotton 
Federation, occupied the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: This morning’s session is devoted to the 
subject of 

COTTON GROWING. 

In the first place we are to have an address by Mr. Alfredo Sed6, 
on “Cotton Growing in Spain.” 
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Mr. ALFREDO Sed6 (Spain) read the paper printed in 
the chapter *'Cotton Growing- m New Countries.” 

Mr. BUS IAN (Spain) gave a resume of the work cairied out 
by the Spanish Government Cotton Commission. An extract of 
tins rather voluminous report will appear in the next issue. 

Mr. WILLIAM Howarth (England) then gave a s3 r nopsis 
of his paper, " Review of the Work Regarding Cotton Growing 
Within the British Empire,” and added: I think perhaps it 
would be as well to tell you, in conclusion, because I expect you 
have read the paper in a quiet way, that during the time the 
British Cotton Growing Association has been operating 3,156,215 
bales have coinc direclly to the British Cotton Growing Association 
as the result of its work, and the value of that cotton has been 
£82,554,450—that was to the end of the last season. So you can 
see the great amount of work that has been done and the practical 
results which have accrued from the work of the British Cotton 
Growing Association and the British Empire Cotton Growing 
C orporation. 

Mr. R. Seyrig (France) mentioned the salient parts of 
the paper dealing with “Cotton Growing in the French 
Colonies.” {See Col/on Growing chapter.) 

Dr. G. Mylius (Jtaly) gave a synopsis of the Italian paper 
Gee Cotton Growing chapter.) 

Le Comte Jean de IIemttjnine (Belgium) gave a 
synopsis of the Belgian paper. (Sec Cotton Growing chapter .) 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse, the General Secretary: According to 
our statutes, all resolutions will be voted' upon on the last day of 
the Congress. The International Committee has already prepared 
a resolution on cotton growing, and 1 have been requested to read 
it to you so that you will be prepared for Saturday morning's 
meeting. The resolution roads as follows: — 

“ This Congress, representing the cotton users of 21 
countries, desires to record its unanimous appreciation of the 
efforts which are being made in many countries with a view to 
increasing the supply and improving the quality of cotton. 

'This Congress records with satisfaction that Europe is 
consuming annually over two million bales of cotton grown in 
countries outside the old-established sources of supply, and 
calls upon the Governments of all countries where cotton 
growing can bo carried out on a commercial scale to give every 
assistance iti their power for extending cotton cultivation, 
especially by facilitating the provision of means of transport 
and irrigation where necessary. * 

The CHAIRMAN: 1 think you will understand the reason 
why these resolutions will not be voted upon to-day. It is because 
none of us can thoroughly grasp, the first time we hear it, a resolu¬ 
tion proposed, particularly if it is in another language than our 
own, and in order that we may get time to understand thoroughly 
these resolutions we refrain from voting at any of these sessions 
at which they have been first introduced. The whole of the voting 
will l>e done at the last meeting of the Congress. 
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COMMON INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND SPINNERS. 

The next paper is on “ Common Interests of Growers and 
Spinners in the Cotton Industry.” This paper was to be read by 
Mr. C. O. Moser, President of the American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange. Unfortunately, he cannot be here with us, but Mr. 
Robertson, the European representative, is here, and will take 
his place. 

Mr. Henry Robertson (USA): Mr.^ C. O. Moser, 
President-General Manager of the American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange, Dallas, Texas, was to speak to you on “Common 
interests of Growers and Spinners in Cotton Iudustry,” but is 
unavoidably detained in America because of pressing business; 
therefore he has asked me to read extracts of his speech. The 
original speech has been sent to you by the Secretary. {This zvill 
be found tn the American Cotton chapter.) 

1. The motive and purpose of the Cotton Co-operatives is to 
give maximum service to the industry by performing every market¬ 
ing function with greatest economy, efficiency ancf satisfaction to 
all concerned, besides shortening the route between producer and 
spinner. 

2. The Cotton Co-operatives have been doing business for seven 
years and to-day their standing is the highest and their credit is 
unquestioned, and we number among our customers over 200 
American cotton spinners who are buying most of their supplies 
from the various Cotton Co-operatives, and this number we hope 
to increase the coming year. In Europe, our business is confined 
mostly to merchants, but in some cases we are selling direct to 
spinners and our business relations with these spinners have been 
entirely satisfactory from every standpoint 

3. It may be of interest to you gentlemen to know that the 
Cotton Co-operatives are endeavouring to get the member farmers 
to plant the very best seed to be obtained, so that in various com¬ 
munities where these special seeds are planted every effort is being 
made to produce a superior quality of staple; but at the same time 
they are erecting cotton gins, and up to the present time the Cotton 
Co-operatives own and operate 50 gins and this number will be 
increased yearly, and through this method of seed selection and 
proper ginning we hope to produce cotton of quality, so that mills 
purchasing their supplies from us will get first-class cotton. 

4. It is well known to the cotton trade that the system of cotton 
buying discourages quality production because the cotton buyers in 
the various towns of America pay one price as a rule for all staples; 
therefore, the farmer has no inducement to plant a better quality; 
but through the Cotton Co-operatives we are trying to induce them 
to produce a better quality, and in this way they will get a better 
price. 

5 - .The Cotton Co-operatives* slogan, when they were 
organized, was: “ From the Farm to the Mill,” and our progress, 
while slow, is sure, and it is our intention at a future date to 
establish in Europe an organization with sufficient capital to do 
business with spinners on spinners’ terms, just as the other 
merchants do. 
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G. In Europe, as I have stated beiore, our business is princi¬ 
pally with merchants, and during the past seven years we have 
sold, through our various European agencies, about one million 
bales of cotton, and wc say with pride that only j per cent, were 
sent to arbitration, and the allowances were very'small, and this 
was m the beginning of our organization when, naturally, our 
classing was not as j)crfect as it is to-day, and we point with pride 
to this record, which should interest spinners. 

7. Co-operative merchandising of cotton is an established 
institution in America, and it will continue to grow because the 
policies of the Cotton Co-oi>cratives are most progressive, and 
mutually advantageous to the grower and spinner alike. As is 
known, the Cotton Co-operatives have the moral support of the 
American Government, and no one can question that with this 
support the Cotton Co-operatives are going to meet the most 
rigid test of efficiency according to any recognized standard based 
orf merit and service. 

8. Certainly the time lias arrived when spinners should show 
more interest 111 our cotton, and we suggest that they purchase 
through our agents 111 the various centres who are selling direct to 
spinners a part of their requirements, and in this way they would 
learn the value of our cotton. Besides, we would suggest m cer¬ 
tain sections to establish group-buying nltices, tor the purchase oi 
their needs lather than through the present system of buying 
through interior agents located m mill centres, winch is costly. * 

<;. Under the new Federal Farm Board Act, the operation of 
the Cotton Co-operatives, as in the past, will be continued m 
future. Much lias been written regarding the attitude of the 
American Government on what is publicly known as the Farm 
Relief Bill. It should be kept in mind tint this Act, passed by 
the U.S.A. Congress and approved by President Hoover, does 
not interfere witli the operating policies of the Cotton 
Co-operatives, but, on the contrary, it gives the Government’s 
co-oj>eration and financial support. Otherwise stated, this legis¬ 
lation forms what might be termed a partnership with the farmers 
through their own Co-operative Associations in carrying out 
the following declared purposes: — 

(1) To minimize speculation. 

(2) To prevent inefficient and wasteful methods of distribu¬ 

tion. 

(0 To encourage* the organization of producers into effective 
Co-ojK'ralive Associations under their oivn control for 
greater unity of effort in marketing aiul promoting 
the financing of producer-owned and producer-con- 
trolled Co-operative Associations and other agencies 
that they may establish. 

(4) To aid in preventing and controlling surpluses in any 
agricultural commodity through orderly production, 
so as to maintain advantageous domestic markets and 
prevent such .surpluses from causing depression. 

10. A fund of five hundred million dollars is provided for the 
purposes of price stabilization, due to seasonal surpluses beyond 
the control of producers, and for financing the acquisition of 
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pli3 sical faculties, etc It has long been the view ot the Amciican 
farmcis and business nun that the strong arm of the Go\crnrmnt 
'should be usi d to prevent bountiful productions fiom bringing 
bankruptcy and distress, not only to the faimets ol the LI S A but 
also <o those who provide eicclit to them I lie new law provides 
\anous means for encoui iguig fanners tc beeome numbers of tlu 
( o-operative Associations, and it is the hope and view of tin heads 
of tlusc organizations that from )cai to 5 cat the ( otlon ( o-ojki 1 - 
tivc Associations will control more cotton and in this way the3 will 
bring about a stabilization of prices, which should be welcomed b) 
all manufacturers 

11 In normal times, it further provides insurance against a 
decline in price for the members of the C o-ojDeratrvc Associations 
through the establishment of Stabilization Corf orations to take 
care of overproduction, but no attempt will be made artificially to 
laise the prices under normal conditions I hue is nothing to be 
feared from the operations of the tedeial Faim Hoard It should 
he helpful to the trade, who desire stable prices, as it is to the 
farmer Roth tlu Board and the Co-operative As c ouations aie fully 
aware of the danger of puce conliol, and neither favours prices too 
high as to undid) encourage cotton production m othoi counluc ^ 
or the overproduction in this country As cotton acreage lollows 
price, we believe a stable price will tend to bring about mou 
fluctuations on the cotton market I he purpose is simply to flatten 
out the price curves, and to do so with benefit alike to all legitimate 
phases of cotton industry 

12 With the American Government as the partner with the 
American Colton Co op ratives m financing and other phases of 
operating policies, we believe that the Cotton C o-opiratives will be 
m a better position to render a larger and finer sc 1 vice than they 
have been able to do heretofore, when they were compelled to 
depend upon their own resourcefulness and resource's m conducting 
their business 

The CHAIRM4N Ihe question is open for discussion If 
anybod) would like to ask questions of Mr Robertson, T think In 
would be only too pleased to answer Does any gentleman want 
to make any lemaiks on the paper which ha^ been uad? 

Mr C II Brown f Eg)pt) I would like Mr Robertson to 
give u*> a few more details of the woik of the Faunas’ Boaid 
There is a particular point, of pncc--as to whether they have fixed 
3 limit, or whether it is left open 

Mr ROBERT SOR The answer to the gentleman’s question 
is that at the present time the Chairman of the harm Boaid has 
announced that the present prices of cotton are suihcient I here 
will be no effort 1o push it up m any way, shape or form Ihe 
question of price is governed entirely b) production and needs of 
manufacturers, of which they are aware m their Statistical Depart¬ 
ment , but it is their policy not to push prices up, to make uniform 
prices wherever it is possible for all They have no intention 
whatever of pushing up the market because the manufacturers get 
behind that 

Mr C H Brown Is the price fixed now ? 

Mr H Robertson I here no price fixed now 
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Mr C IT Brown \ovl have not decided what the price will 
be for the future ? 

Mr IT Robf Rl Son There is no decision that line at 
all That is a matter to be decided 

HOURS Of I ABOLR IN COTTON Mil I S 

Mr J I TIlCiSON (England! Ma} I ask the following 
question ? Can w< have an} information with regard to the 
icsolution brought before the ( omnntlec at Brussels by Mr 
Howarth respecting hour-i of labour and the running of double 
shifts ? 

Mr Wm Howarth (England) 1 his matter was brought 
up at the Internationa] Committee Meeting >csterda\, and I was 
requested to give an answer to such a question it it haupened to 
l>e put I he position is this Vvith the exception of Austna, the 
Continent is unitedly opposed to the resolution which I had the 
privilege, on behalf of the English spinners, to propose at Brussels, 
vi/, that this subject should he discussed lure 

Of course we in England aie firmly coiiMiiced that it is our 
duty, as leaders of the trade, to help the opeiati\o to the best 
of our ability to reduce the hours of labour and to give them the 
best conditions that the nature of the trade will afford them at anv 
given time, and we thought that we were bringing forward to the 
Committee something winch would meet with a read} reception 
However, I have indicated to you that we are limited now m our 
progress for some considerable time As long as the Continent will 
not agree that hours of labour shall be stabilized at 48, and that no 
double shifts shall be worked and overtime shall be abolished, 
it does limit what we are capable of doing in England I can 
put it in this way, that the 1 nghsh npiosuitative ■> on the Com¬ 
mittee will not cease in their efforts to tn to convert their colic agues 
on the Continent tc the vuw that we, in England, have at the 
present time 

Mr A Kill 1 I L k (Austria) 1 in ( oinimttcc did not think fit 
to take that matter up at piescnt foi the icason tint Mr Howarth 
has explained, but I consider it right to express u\y own views, 
and I think the} aie the news, perhaps not of the associations but 
of a grtat many spinners on the Continent It is very peculiar that 
since the end of the war the c}cle of traele is very much quicker, 
the ups and clowns are very much quicker, the ups are higher and 
the downs are deepei Before the wai we had times of depression 
and we had times of good tiade, but those periods lasted for a 
certain number of ycais, new mill^ were built, and by and by the 
production outran the demand Now, if you go back for the last 
six or eight years —1 speak for the Continent—if there has been 
goocl trade, it there has been a good demand, as for instance 111 
1925 and 1027, it lasted only a very few months, it may be only 
halt a year What is the reason for that ? They do not put up new 
mills now 111 live or six months In fact, [ believe m Europe not 
very many mills on a large scale have been put up m these last 
five or six years I lielievc that the only reason for the depression, 
and of this peimanent depression, is the 48-hoiu week Perhaps 
you will not understand me at first, but 1 will try to explain On 
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the Continent, befoic the war, wt worked 6o hours, and in some 
casts 6f) hours m some eountiies Now, according to the 
Wa c lnngton agreeincut, which has bceotne international, female 
labour and youlh hbout cannot be employed between io o’clock 
at night and hu o clock m the morning, th it is to say , if you work 
io hours a da\ or ii boms a da\ you lit at the top of your 
production 1 he demand may be big, l>ut you cannot product 
moic because a double slnlt is prohibited, except if you use 
exclusively male labour, and that is possible only m very rare 
cases But since the 4b-hour week has been established m most 
countries the double shift can be introduced, and is mtioduced 
everywhere where theie is a surplus of labour, and m a great many 
countries there is Within a few weeks it is feasible to introduce 
a double shift In normal times, when the demand grew and one 
mill after another had sold out, the price went up and business 
became profitable, but now the result of a good demand is, of 
course, an increase of pioduction Nobody tries to get a better 
price, but as many as can introduce a double shift, thus reducing 
the overhead and getting a profit out of the business That 
procedure is not limited to one or two mills, it is open to eve ryboeh 
As soon as demand show an increase you increase the number of 
spindles bv adding, say, per cent through the introduction 
of double shifts l believe that these double shifts and this 
o\ertime ate the root of all the depiession of the cotton trade, 
and if we could do away with them, if we could hau a fixed basis 
of production, even thing else would adjust itself 

Anothei great drawback is that you have now no idea as to 
how much it is being produced m any country All our statistics arc 
worthless They are true for the day on which they were written, 
but on the next day io, 15 or 100 spinners may cfecide to go on 
double shift, and the production is doubled What is the good of 
your statistics and wliat is the outcome of it? The outcome is 
that m a very short tune production outruns consumption Lvory- 
bodv tries—and I speak liom my own experience—Io keep up the 
double shift a little longer than the demand If we could 01 would 
‘■top the double shift on the' same day as the demand clecreasts it 
would be 'dl right, but you hope for better times next week or 
next month, and the double shift runs longer than the increased 
demand, and then comes the depression, that depiession which is 
inevitable and comes legularlv now, and cannot be clone away 
with, because it means doubling the production, doubling tlu 
quantity of yarn offered I hat works m two ways You have 
to compete for the cotton because you use more cotton, and drive 
the price of cotton up, and you have to compete for the sale of yarn 
and cloth and drive the price down If you look at the general 
figures you must agree that the production of cotton ancl the 
consumption of cotton are about level The consumption has 
increased during the last few years It is not true that it has 
decreased Five years ago, say, a crop of 12 or 13 million bales 
m America was sufficient Now we want a crop of, say, 15 million 
bales, and this crop of 15 million bales is consumed The leason 
is that there is too much machinery between the raw cotton and the 
consumption It is not true that consumption has decreased The 
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individual unsumcr takes either the same or a little more from 
year to year, hut what we do is to push mcieased use of 
machinery lietwetn the stable or slowl> rising production 
of cotton and a stable 01 slowly rising consumption of the 
finished article As long as we do that any stabilization 111 the 
cotton industry is impossible Lvtn if, as Mr Robertson told us, 
the price of cotton was stable, what interests us as spinners and 
manufacturers is not the price of cotton, it is not the price of the 
finished article, but it is the difference between those two prices 
which is the most important thing for us Ihe only important 
thing for us cannot and will not be stabilized as long as it is left 
to the individual decision to double production from one week to 
the other Therefore, I must say again, and I speak now only as 
a private individual, I am absolutely convinced that until this 
question is tackled and properly solved there cannot be any 
progress and there cannot be any profit m the cotton industry 

Before the war, when we had these Congresses, we always 
prided ourselves that we did better work than the diplomats and 
statesmen They have gone ahead of us, they have done better 
than we have lhey seem now to be able to solve questions which 
are, to my nnnd, difficult We do not seem to have the courage of 
tackling this difficult problem, but, nevertheless, I think until we do, 
and until we get either a common action or common legislation wc 
cannot have any stabilization in this trade, and we cannot hope 
for any profit 

Mr R S * \ RIG (F ranee) I consider that as the Committee 
has arrived at the decision that it is not desirable for the present to 
discuss this rather delicate question, after due consideration of 
various reasons, we are now at a point where this discussion on 
this subject ought to cease 

The CHAIRMAN Is that the wish of the Congress? 

The CHAIRMAN If there are no further comments on 
this question, we will take up some suggestions which have been 
made in our Committee regarding 

LAST INDIAN CO 11 ON 

Mr LMIL WAIBEL (Germany) As Germany is a large 
user of East Indian cotton and as several of our spinners have had 
occasion to complain about false packing, adding ot seed, either 
whole or bits, I have pleasure in proposing on tahalf of the German 
cotton industry the following resolution — 

“ This International Cotton Congress endorses the many 
ad\antages which would result from the general application of 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, but it regrets 
that so far this Act has not been sufficiently enforced, and it 
respectfully asks the Secretary of State for India to use every 
means in his power that this legislation will be effectively carried 
out m future throughout India 

This Congress laments the falling-off in quality of Punjab- 
Amencan cotton generally through admixture with other kinds, 
and it expresses the hope that steps will be taken to keep this 
and other varieties from being mixed 
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Lhc fact that the Punjab-Anitrican Cotton raised on the 
British Cotton Growing Association’s farm in India has 
improved shows that there is no need lor this general falling-off 
m quality * * 

Mr K SHIMADA (Japan; In the name of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners* Association I have much pleasure in seconding the motion 
which is put forward 

Mr ARNO S Pearse This resolution will also bt voted 
upon next Saturday, and all delegate s will have copies of the 
proposed resolutions in the course of a day or two 

Sir T H O M A S S M IT H (India) Coming, as I do, from India, 
perhaps I may be permitted to say a very few words on the 
subject of this resolution What you are being asked to say m the 
resolution has already attracted the notice oi spinners in India, 
and as the result of our representations the Indian C entral Cotton 
Committee has taken this question up—the question of the wron^ 
marking of bales and of the serious depreciation in Punjab- 
American cotton 

By a mail received two or three weeks ago 1 got the following 

‘ An important and interesting step was taken by the 
formation of a Malpractices’ Sub-committec of the Central 
Cotton Committee to consider and deal with the vanous 
malpractices which are so adversely affecting the interests of 
the cotton growers of the country this sub-committee has 
been gneti full powers to co-opt representatives of all cotton 
interests, growing, trading and manufacturing, in order to 
assist in its deliberations and in the solution of the vanous 
difficult problems which it will be required to investigate The 
Central Cotton Committee ha\ c charged this new sub-committee 
with the early investigation of the serious problem of the mixing 
of American and dt\i cotton in the Punjab, which has resulted 
in the almost complete depreciation of the important Puniab- 
American cotton crop ” 

Fiom that you will understand, gentlemen, that steps have 
already been taken m India, but it will be a good thing if this 
lesolution go^s forward from the International Congress, because 
it will then show that not only arc we, in India, complaining about 
the depreciation, but you, our bu\ers, are adding conviction to 
that obiection 

Mr H S BUT1ERW ORl II (England) The Congress will 
appreciate that this resolution arises from what we term m 
England the inner circle” As one of the members of the 
outer circle, the \arious segments of which meet only under such 
pleasant auspices as we find oursehes this morning, I want to 
thank the Committee for this resolution The most significant 
sentence m the President’s re r ume of the International Federa¬ 
tion’s activities this morning was, m nrs opinion, that in which 
he said 4 1 hesitate to think what the price of American cotton 
would be to-day if we had not the increased supplies from other 
parts of the world ” 

After reading this lesolution which has now been piesented to 
us, I asked myself Should the resolution be e' tended to include 
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maiketing ? And I have conk to the cunchunn tint it should, 
for the following reasons I he paper from America on the 
Common Interests of Growers and Spinners’ emphasizes the 
importance of price lo the grower This ft iture is not less 
impoitant to the growers of India I venture to sa\ that the 
supcnor qmlitics of Indian cotton do not receive atU ^uatt acknow 
lodgment m he matter of price This, in my opinion irises out 
of the restricted market which operates 111 these staple s If, there¬ 
fore, we cculd adopt means winch would extend the market we 
should take the most piactical stej s towards met easing the 
supplies of satisfacton cotton from India 

I therefore gi\c notice of motion that this resolution 1 e exttnded 
so as to request the Indian C cntial C otton Committce or \vhiche\t r 
is the appropriate oody, to undertake some method of moie tfh 
cientlv presenting these superior growths to world markets 

Both mover and seconder agiud with the advisibilitv of 
including the ltfeience (L impro\<d marketing facilities 111 the 
ie«-olution, and the Chairman intimated that when the lesoluh m 
comes to be voted upon this addition would be made 

Hus terminated the pioceeamgs of tlk hist da 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 

S tptembif U)/h } IQ2Q 

Mi William Howakth, J P , in thl Chair 

Ihe ( HAIR MAN Laehes and gentlemen, for myself, I want 
to say how delimited I am to be in Baicelona once again As a 
delegate to the last Congress I may sa\ that I properlv enjoyed 
myself on that occasion I can see that very great changes, all 
for betterment, have taken place in this cit> since >ur last visit, 
and I am quite sure that I am voicing vour views well as nvy 
own, in expressing our appreciation and our gratitude to the 
Spanish people for exhibiting to us the progressive measures of this 
great city 

Now, to day, to begin with, we are to deal with certain aspect*- 
of Egyptian cotton I have to say that probablv no Government 
in the world takes so gieat an interest m the cotton produced 
within its boundaries as dots the Lgyptian Government, and I 
think it is due to the Egvptian Government that every spinner m 
any country where Egyjtian cotton is used, should express his 
appreciation for this work 

I am glad to say that, as the result of oui vi^it m 1^27 to 
Egypt, the Government obviously took careful note of what the 
spinners said, and under the direction of the agricultural authori¬ 
ties and experts, like Dr Balls, n an> improvements have been 
effected m order to meet the spinners’ needs 

Of course, we know that labour costs m Egypt are lower than 
they are in the United States and m man> other countries, and 
that the frugality and the hard work of the jcllahten of Egypt 
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is not, from the standpoint of money, so fully remunerated. There 
are, however,, other aspects which it is not proper for us to enter 
into, but it is for the Egyptian growers themselves to remedy 
this matter. We do say this as users of cotton, or intermediary 
agents for the selling of that cotton, that it may be well for us 
jointly to consider how far the purchasing power of those 13, 14 
or 15 millions of people in Egypt is affected by the low proportion 
of the total value of the Egyptian cotton received that reaches the 
fella keen . 

I need not restate at any length the fact that Egyptian cotton 
in these days has to meet competition from Brazil, the Soudan, 
Uganda, Peru and other parts. That is well known to you all, 
and to our Egyptian friends, and I am quite sure that it does 
really act as a stimulus to them just as competition that we may 
meet in other directions acts as a stimulus to us. I think 
that we have got to aim at giving an article to the world 
which on parity is fully equal in value to any competitive 
textile of the world. We, in the cotton trade, have always claimed 
to be in the forefront of those who are civilizing mankind. As a 
matter of fact, in the dark places of the earth, probably cotton 
goods have been the first instrument of barter which has started the 
process of civilization, and we consider that that process should be 
going on and on, and developing from year to year. There is a 
great business in front of us, and it emerges from one of the topics 
which comes under discussion this morning—New Uses for Cotton 
Goods. I think I am not in any way stating anything to which 
any lady could take objection when I say that a lady will wear 
anything or nothing, just according to the decrees of fashion, and 
it is for us in conferences like this, and at places such as we saw 
yesterday, to try to educate the taste of the world, to see the 
virtue and the value of cotton goods. I consider that the art of 
clothing is the art that ‘humanizes mankind. That particular 
position is entrusted to us who take part in this Congress. We are 
supposed to be the leaders in the cotton trade, and it is for us to 
lead, and if we do not do so then we are not fit for our job. We 
recognize that the ebb and flow are subject to natural conditions, 
and we must get into the minds of the folk that we come in 
contact with day by day such ideas of the virtue of cotton goods 
that there will be a constant widening of that particular flow upon 
which the prosperity, the happiness and the beauty of this world 
depend. 

I do not think we need to be too pessimistic with regard to the 
cotton trade position. We have been disturbed by a great world 
war, and that natural advancement of 2 J per cent, per year, which 
had been constant for 30 or 40 years before the war, ceased; but 
one can see that when the world gets running back into its normal 
life the progressive position will reassert itself; and if, as I said a 
short time ago, we can get the price parity on a proper plane, and 
maintain it there, then, with the mechanical ability and the 
wonderful equipment which there are in the mills of the world, with 
the finishing processes which have been developed, and with all 
the talent which is now being used in order to touch the fancy of 
the world, I am quite sure we have no need to adopt that pessimistic 
frame of mind which so many people do adopt. 
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So far as the Egyptian side is concerned, I have one or two 
more things to say. The vcr> first question is the question of 
humidity. I am glad to tell you that we have made an arrange¬ 
ment whereby the members present of the Alexandria General 
Produce Association will recommend to their colleagues the 
adoption of a certain percentage of moisture content as being the 
basis upon which the trade shall run, and we, as spinners, have 
agreed to recommend to the spinners of the world a similar figure 
for adoption for a twelve months’ trial. I want to tell you, 
perfectly plainly, I know my spinner friend* when they hear the 
figure announced during the progress of the debate will be ■very 
disappointed; but we nave limited the experiment for twelve 
months, and I think that as the result of that experiment the views 
which spinners hold, and which are built upon experience, will be 
fully justified and perhaps a better figure arrived at. 

I want to congratulate the Egyptian experts on two or three 
things. The first is that they are not trying to develop too many 
new varieties. Spinners do not want them. Dr. Balls tells us that 
it is essential that they should have a minimum number, should 
any accident occur to one or other He tells us, too, something 
which is a great statement to make, because it is quite contrary to 
what has been believed in days gone by, that cotton properly pro¬ 
tected is immortal That is a great thing for him to say, and I am 
quite sure that he will live up to the statement that he has made. 

Then, with regard to these new varieties, I am glad to see that 
the growers understand the difficulties of spinners in introducing 
them, both with regard to shade, finishing properties, and so 
forth. 

There is also another matter which comes up under a different 
heading, that is, the mixing of varieties. I want to say that, 
knowing the interests of the Egyptian Government in this particular 
matter, I am quite sure that ultimately the mixing of varieties will 
be properly dealt with. 

What I have indicated to you with regard to Egyptian cotton 
will have repercussions in every cotton-growing county in the 
world, and I am quite sure that the American section of the cotton¬ 
spinning industry and those who manufacture and finish from 
American types will reap ultimately quite as great a reward as 
we in the Egyptian section shall in the immediate future. 

EXTENDED USE OF COTTON TEXTILES. 

Dr. W. Rohm (Germany) road the paper as reproduced in 
the ‘‘Miscellaneous chapter” in this issue, and moved the 
following resolution : — 

“This Congress recommends to every country affiliated 
with the International Cotton Federation to establish a 
Cotton Propaganda Committee, in order to examine ways and 
means which might lead to the extension of the use of^cotton 
goods, and this Congrpss requests the International Committee 
to enter into close contact with these various national com¬ 
mittees in order to co-ordinate their various activities.” 
Lt.-Col. N. SEDDON BROWN (England): It gives me very 

f reat pleasure indeed to second the resolution which Dr. Bohm 
as put before the Conference. I do so because I believe that in 
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the distressed times that the cotton industry is going through this 
is probably one of the most important matters that a Cpngress 
such as this can deal with. I have read with very great interest 
Dr. Bohm’s very excellent paper, and if I might be allowed to do 
so l think we might divide it into two lines of thought The 
first that he directs our attention to is the new uses of cotton, and 
the second to which our attention is called is the propaganda 
which is necessary to make the properties and the advantages of the 
fibre which we spin, namely, cotton, known throughout the whole 
world. 

Now to deal very briefly with the first—new uses of cotton. 
If we look back I think we will notice that during the last ten or 
twenty years the progress of time has brought several things to the 
front with regard to cotton; but of all things that have come 
forward I think we can safely say that nothing has consumed as 
much cotton as a new article, viz. pneumatic tyres; and it is 
illustrations such as these we should look for. I firmly believe that 
if these committees, such as Dr. Bohm suggests in his resolution, 
were set up, if we got the most energetic men who knew their job, 
men selected for their versatile brains, there are other articles which 
can be found which will probably use cotton, if not to the same 
extent as pneumatic tyres, yet to a very large extent. How many 
of us thought thirty years ago that millions of bales would be con¬ 
sumed in the making of pneumatic tyres ? Surely committees such 
as those suggested might explore every avenue to see if we cannot 
find other things which would consume cotton to a similar degree? 

If we study the excellent report which our energetic Secretary, 
Mr. Arno S. Pearse, made after his visit to the United States of 
America I think we shall agree that our friends in America have 
advanced further than other countries in this search for new uses 
for cotton. When we observe that cotton fabric is being used for 
road signs, and cotton is even being used in the construction of 
roads, surely it will impress us with this fact: that every channel 
is worthy of exploration in the hope of discovering every possible 
purpose for which cotton can be used. 

Let us seriously turn our energy and direct the very best brains 
contained in the industry to this matter of vital importance. 

Now to look at it from the second standpoint, that is, what 
can we do with regard to propaganda to make our fibre upon which 
we live popular ? I believe that the world does not realize to the 
full extent the properties of cotton, and I believe that money spent 
to a large extent on propaganda would bear fruit and would bear 
interest upon the capital outlay. 

Dr. Bohm draws our attention to a point which is a very difficult 
one for us to get over, and it is that in the distressed state of the 
industry at the present moment it is difficult to find the necessary 
capital to advertise efficiently, and, as he very rightly points out, 
advertisement cannot be done with effect unless it xs done efficiently 
and on a large enough scale. 

Well, I believe that the day is coming nearer when the various 
countries which consume cotton will see fit to spend a large amount 
of money on advertisement; but, in the meantime, what can we do? 
Are we to wait for years until we can find money to advertise cotton 
as it should be advertised ? I would just submit that we can do 
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something in the meantime. For instance, cannot those of us who 
are engaged in the cotton industry, cannot those of us whose liveli¬ 
hood it is, spread some propaganda ourselves in this matter? 
Further, there are the hundreds of thousands of operatives whom 
we employ, and I believe a scientific education of them would 
cause propaganda to be spread which up to the present moment 
has been neglected. This is a thought which, in my opinion, 
could be acted upon without delay. 

To my mind, it is an extraordinary thing to see a man, such 
as we do see, who makes his living out of spinning or weaving 
cotton, wearing a silk shirt. And. wnat is the object of wearing a 
silk shirt if you are a cotton spinner or manufacturer ? I can tell 
you, quitestraight, that a shirt can be made from combed Egyptian 
cotton which will look as well, if mercerised, as any silk shirt that 
can be produced. It is a more hygienic article to wear; it will 
wash better; it will wear longer, and at the root of the whole 
matter is the fact that it will use up the cotton upon which you and 
I depend for our livelihood. We can go on with instances almost 
ad lib. on this matter/ Look at all of us who smoke. Why do we 
use matches made from wood? I am glad to see that in Spain 
nearly every time v you light a cigar or cigarette you consume a tew 
strands of cotton that somebody has spun. I believe, and I believe 
firmly, gentlemen, that we should look at these things and we 
should set an example. Again, I would submit that cotton can be 
adapted to almost every use which leather is put to. Harness, 
military accoutrements, strappings, all sorts of webbings can be 
made from cotton. We do not want to advertise leather.; we 
do not want to use leather for anything, I submit, except for 
the soles of our boots, and I believe if this propaganda 
was quietly spread by ourselves it should go forward. 
Again, it seems to be thought that if the sheets which are 
put upon a guest’s bed are worthy of a high-class household 
they should be linen. What a few people know that if you make a 
cotton sheet—not the ordinary cotton sheet which we buy in any 
shop, but if you take the trouble to buy the best Egyptian cotton, 
or Sea Island cotton, and if you comb it and make a sheet of it, 
after it has been to the laundry it has a more silky, cool feel than 
the finest linen which can be produced, which would cost twice or 
three times the money. 

Now, gentlemen, my plea is that we should study the wonderful 
natural properties of cotton. I am aware that cotton is known as 
the cheapest clothing in the world, and quite rightly so, but there 
we should not let it rest. I submit to you that cotton is the most 
hygienic clothing in the world. We are taught in countries such 
as England, with cold climates, from our childhood to wear wool 
next to our skin. Why ? Have we ever thought it out ? Wool is 
not the right thing to wear next to our skin. Cotton is more 
hygienic; it throws off dirt easier; it washes better, and it wears 
longer and it shrinks less. We should be taught, and a careful 
analysis of cotton and its properties will teach us to know, that if 
a garment of underclothing is correctly constructed from cotton 
medical evidence can be found to support the fact that it is the best 
garment that can be worn pext to the body. Again may I illustrate 
that: Cotton has been proved in recent years to be the finest 
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clothing in the tropics. If cotton is dyed in the correct shades it 
will resist the blue rays of the sun which cause sunstroke better 
than any other fibre or any other filament. Such things, 1 submit, 
Mr. Chairman, should be studied by scientists. I believe that the 
cotton industry needs to know not only the best way to grow 
cotton in Egypt: it needs such men as Dr. Balls, who is studying 
the growth ot cotton. It needs such men to study the use ol 
cotton, and it needs medical men to study the uses of cotton, 
m addition, and we should know the whole of ils properties, 
and base our claims upon scientific knowledge. 

Now, sir, there is one other side to this question. There is the 
competition that cotton has to meet from other fibres, and 
particularly from new fibres. Art silk is probably one of our 
greatest competitors at the present moment, but it should not be so. 
Gentlemen, I submit that art silk is not a worthy competitor of 
cotton. There is no filament produced which can stand the tests 
and prove to be of the utility of our fibre—cotton. We should look 
upon art silk not as a competitor; it is nothing to be afraid of. We 
should use it as an adjunct to our industry. I believe that a cloth 
constructed entirely of artificial silk may have certain attractive 
properties, but it cannot hold its head to a cotton garment; and 
I further believe that if we use art silk and cotton together we can 
produce cloths wherein we get the hygienic properties, the washing 
properties and the strength properties of cotton, using the silk 
simply for its decorative effect upon the garment. 

Take, for instance, lingerie cloths. Why use real silk or 
artificial silk ? Cr6pe-de-chine can now be produced from a com¬ 
bination of fine cotton yarns woven together with acetate silk 
yarns that has an appearance second to none, and which has 
wearing and washing qualities of the very highest degree. No, 
gentlemen, the filament known as artificial silk should never be 
regarded as a competitor to cotton; but, by all means, let us study 
its properties and see how we can make it more and more useful in 
the construction of cloths when combined with cotton, thus finding 
work for our looms. 

Therefore, my submission is that there is a very great deal in 
the proposal which Dr. Bohm has made. He has directed our 
attention to something which I believe we have been missing. We 
have been apt, like the general public, to look upon cotton simply 
as nothing but the cheapest clothing in the world. My submission 
is, sir, that it is more than that: it is the best clothing in the world, 
and it is up to us who spin it. and who make our livelihood from it, 
to be able to prove our case throughout the world. (Applause.) 

Sir THOMAS Smith (India): I have been exceedingly 
interested in Col. Seddon Brown’s speech. A lot that he has said 
would make propaganda. From papers received from India I find 
there is going to be an intensive propaganda in the interests of a 
competitive fabric, for which it is claimed that it resists dirt, but 
washes well in hot or cold water; no other fabric is so easy to clean 
nor dries as quickly; its colours are absolutely fast; it is cool, 
and guards against excessive heat; and medical evidence goes 
to show that by wearing it there is a marked improvement in 
health and vitality! 
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The propaganda is to take place this coming cold weather in 
such towns as Bombay, Colombo, ‘Madras, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Lahore and Amritsar, the big distributing centres for cotton fabric 
goods, and I mention it as practically all of you are concerned in 
sending cotton goods to India. Colonel Seddon Brown has put 
forward some very excellent reasons for the use of cotton, and 
these might be worked up into attractive forms, and by the com¬ 
bined efforts of the various countries the case for cotton would 
more widely be made known. 

Mr. H. S. BUTTER WORTH (England): Mr. Chairman, I 
am convinced that propaganda properly directed would go far 
towards solving our difficulties. The arguments used by Dr. Bohm 
and Colonel Seddon Brown need no reinforcement. I agree with 
the intention, but I do not think the resolution indicates quite the 
best method of achieving the desired result. The responsibility 
for action is too widespread, and it should be narrowed down. 
I should like to know if Dr. Bohm would agree to the alteration of 
the resolution in the following terms. The body of the resolution 
is as he points out, but the sense of it is a little varied: 

“ This Congress recommends the International Cotton 
Federation Executive Committee to establish a Propaganda 
Committee, with sub-committees in each country, m order to 
examine ways and means which might lead to the extension of 
' the uses of cotton goods, and this Congress requests the Inter¬ 
national Committee to establish and preserve close contact with 
those various National Committees in order to establish, 
facilitate and co-ordinate their various activities: the whole of 
the propaganda to be carried on at the expense of the Inter¬ 
national Federation.” 

The CHAIRMAN: There is just one difficulty with regard to 
that, Mr. Butterworth, that you may have oyerlooked. The Inter¬ 
national Federation works under a constitution and it has limited 
funds, and before effect could be given to a resolution such as you 
suggest there would have to be references back to every country 
and another Congress held, whereas the other resolution could be 
brought into being and effect given to it practically immediately. 
If you were to give notice through the English Federation that 
your wider view should be brought up at the next meeting of the 
International, and ways and means devised for financing a 
particular scheme, then I think you would be in order; but it is 
quite certain that, under its present Constitution, the funds are not 
available for effecting the purpose that you seek. 

Mr. H. S. BUTTERWORTH: I quite agree with that It is 
within your own knowledge that this question of funds has crippled 
this question. It has been recommended before, and has already 
been discussed locally, in England, and there is nobody prepared 
to find the money, and I think that the International Federation 
is the proper body to find it, and to pay in ratio. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not disagreeing with Mr. Butterworth 
in the slightest degree, except to tell him that there must be a given 
process carried through if the International Committee is to carry 
it out, and it cannot be done until it has been referred to all the 
various members of the International and brought up at the 
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required meeting of this character, to carry the suggestion into 
effect. Li there anybody else who would like to speak ? 

Mr. F. HOLROVD (England): I should like to make one 
suggestion, that Mr. Buttcrworth alters his amendment to this 
effect: That the International Committee, at their next meeting, 
he called upon to consider very seriously whether it cannot become 
the International Federation’s business. 

Mr. BUT TER WORT II (England): Yes, that would suit me. 

The CHAI RMAN : That is a reference which I think we can all 
accept. That does not need a resolution, but it can go through 
as a resolution from the English Federation, if Mr. Butterworth 
will bring it up there at one of our meetings. 

Is there anyhodj' else who wishes to speak to this resolution ? 
Whilst the speakers have not been numerous, I think, at the same 
time, the speeches have been effective. I am perfectly in agreement 
with all that has been said by Sir Thomas Smith in dealing with 
the claims of other commodities. I can tell you this, that we have 
been testing the properties of certain of the artificial silks, and if 
you get them wound on to a bobbin with any paint on you will 
find that they will eat the paint off within a fortnight. Conse¬ 
quently one would hardly like to recommend that this particular 
type of artificial silk should be worn next to the skin, and 
particularly the hydroscopic character which keeps all the moisture 
on the surface cannot he good for humanity. With regard to the 
other point, the advertising side, we must be in agreement. Most 
of you in this room, as a matter of fact, do it from time to time. 
You have been trained to do it by the value of advertisement. It 
seems to me if we can develop a scheme along the lines of Colonel 
Seddon Brown’s speech, it will bring into further use cotton goods. 

Are you prepared to agree that we should let this resolution pass 
forward in the usual way for settlement on Saturday morning? 
(Agreed.) 

Mr. Arno S. PEARSE: May I say that I have a cable from 
Mr. Walker D. Hines, the President of the New York Cotton 
Textile Institute, in which he says he extremely regrets that he is 
unable to be present. Most of you will remember from my American 
reports that this organization has undertaken a special campaign 
for extending the use of cotton, and it was for this reason that 
I was anxious to get the experience of our American friends to 
guide us. Mr. Hines has contributed a most exhaustive paper on 
this subject, describing the very thorough work which is being 
carried out in IT.S.A. for the purpose we are discussing. I recom¬ 
mend to you all the study of his paper which you received a few 
days in advance of this meeting. Further copies of this paper are 
available in this hall. ' Mr. Hines states that undoubtedly the 
U.S. cotton industry has received a substantial increase in the 
volume of its business through the propaganda undertaken. 

STANDARD OF MOISTURE FOR EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

I will now ask the Secretary to read the resolution which is 
the outcome of two days’ deliberations of the Toint Eevdtian 
Cotton Committee. 


*■ The paper is reproduced in the Miscellaneous chapter of this issue. 
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5,260,000 EQUIVALENT SPINDLES 


The Largest Firm of Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers in the World 

SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS OF ALL CLASSES OF COTTON 
YARNS, IN EVERY KIND OF MAKE-UP FOR THE MANU¬ 
FACTURE OF:- 

Cambrics, Muslins, Lawns, Organdies, Aeroplane 
Cloth, Balloon Fabric, Umbrella Cloth, Linings, 
Venetians, Poplins, Alpacas, Taffeta Poplins, Geor¬ 
gette, Taffetas, Gabardines, Casements, Voiles, 
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Yarns for Electric Wire Coverings, Yarns for Bleaching, 
Mercerising, Dyeing, Polishing, etc. 
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McConnel & Co., Ltd. 
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i Lenton, Nottingham 

Reddith Spinning Co., Ltd. 
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Swindells, George & Son, Ltd. 
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Tavlor, Thomas & Sons, Lid.Bolton 
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Radford, Nottingham 
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HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerland) 



Makers of all kinds of Textile Test- 
mg Machines and Instruments 
Newest automatic strength and 
elongation testers 

Newest twist counteis for single 
yams 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
STANDARD 

with electnc hot air blower, the 
quickest, completest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determine the 
moisture of cotton, yarn, etc. 

Agents for England. 

W. ISHERWOOD & CO. 

32 , Albert Street, King Street West 
Manchester. 


Sockte Co-operative 
“ La Textile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 


1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 
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1 he Secretary read f he following — 

‘ Whilst the spinning nit mix rs of the Joint Lgy ptian Cotton 
C omimtUe arc firmly convince a that ptr cent is an adequate 
allowance for moisture content m Egyptian cotton, the} arc 
prepared to (ntei into an a^rct incut with the Alexandria General 
Produce Association that, for a period of 12 months com¬ 
mencing 1st Deccnilxr, iy2(j, and as a temporal} measure onl} , 
they will not claim lor excess moisture, unless g pei cent regain 
is exceeded, in which case the rebate will be retrospectue and 
start from S Q per cent ” 

The CHAIRMAN I will call upon Di W Lawrence Balls 
to deal with this and other Lg}ptian cotton matters I think Mr 
C H Brown has something to say, too, in connection with the new 
varieties Dr Balls will begin with the question of humidit} 

Dr W Lawrence Balls (Egypt) At the Zurich meeting 
of the Egyptian C ommittee 1 issued some figiucs iclating to what 
was meant by the “natuial nioistuie content ** of cotton m Egypt, 
and pointed out that when the cotton was in quite small quantities 
it was practically nonsensical to speak about natuial moisture at all 
It might vary from one place and at one time to another place at 
another tunc to such an extent that the natuial moisture content 
in one place and at one time wis 2 pci com , and in another place 
and at another time it was 20 pci cent That meant that natural 
moisture content was meaningless in *uch a variable climate as that 
of Egypt—variable during the day—unless the time and place were 
specified So much for very small pieces of cotton 

Now, for very big quantities of cotton, complete bales, the 
question seems more familiar A We know that the bale changes in 
weight It dues up in a dry stoie and it gets damper in a damp 
store, but there is no evidence showing us exactly how those 
changes take place with the big bale I happen to have a piece of 
apparatus which made it possible to take continuous weighings of 
the bale evoiy second of the day, and every day of the week, if 
necessary/, anil 1 turned this on to keep a record of how the moisture 
content changed if wc expost d a steam-pressed bale from 
Alexandria in the dner climate of C airo Now the moisture content 
of the air in Cairo \anci enoin ouslv Duung the summer we 
range fiom 40 pti cult or 30 ptr cent at midday, up to go and 
100 per cent at night How dots the bale react to that? You 
have hue some small bales Now, a little.bale like that (indicating) 
changes its nioistuu content duung the day to this extent, lhat 
fully two liqueur glasses of water pass out of the bale during the 
day and comt back into it during the~ night—something over 
20 grammes of water, two liqueur glasses What about the big 
bale ? The change m the big bale 1^ about so much (demonstrating 
by means of glasses) A quarter of a litre of water leaves the bale 
during the day and comts back again during the moist night This 
bale which I was weighing was brought fiom Alexandria where the 
climate is much damper than 111 Cairo, and the daily change is 
much smaller It had been m ^tore for a long while Brought to 
Cano, it proceeded to act as follows Every day it lost, say, two 


* See Congiess Paper by Di Balls, m the Egyptian chapter, entitled 
“ The Remaikable Instability of Weight shown b} Bales of Cotton ” 
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glasses of water, and every night it regained one glass, and so da> 
by day gaining, losing, gaming, losing, losing on the net result about 
so much water each day (indicating with glasses ol water) I had 
it in my laboratory sixteen da) s, during which time it lost btiween 
two and three litres of watei It went back to Alexandria, and 1 
have no doubt that by now it has legained, not at the hands of 
Alexandria but out of the Alexandria air, all the water that it 
lost m Cairo The other point of interest is that these daily 
changes happen almost entirely on the surface of the bale The 
long-period eftanges go deep into the bale, but the surface changes 
are quite interesting, and they may be extremely sudden I have 
talked about this in the papers before you, but I just want to show 
you a graph which illustrates the extraoidinary rapidity of the 
change, so rapid that under certain circumstances a steam-pressed 
bale will change its weight by a whole pound of water m five 
minutes This piece of paper represents from here to hen about 
2 lbs weight, and it shows the weight variations of the bale m the 
same time-scale as the humidity diagram during four days You 
see the general fall the loss during the day and the gain at night, 
and you also see these enormous sudden variations which happen 
on the surface of the bale when, having been shut up in a quiet, 
still atmosphere, it is suddenly taken into the open air, as by 
opening windows around it, a change here of IV lbs in about two 
hours, and including changes of nearly I lb in five minutes Here 
again the bale was shut up and stabilized, then as soon as the 
windows were open it started to flicker The weight of the cotton 
bale is never still, except when completely enclosed m perfectly 
still, stagnant air 

The Chairman Are there any questions that anybody 
would like to put to Dr Balls upon this matter? Of course, the 
Committee has dealt with it, and the Joint Egyptian Committee 
has arrived at certain conclusions, which I stated to you at the 
opening of this meeting I think it would be as well, perhaps, if we 
were to leave this particular matter at the stage at which it has 
arrived, unless somebody desires to add something to what has been 
said Our Alexandria friends do not desire to say anything, 
and I think the spinners are satisfied for the time being 

Mr Thomas Ashurst (England) On behalf of the 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association of Lancashire, 
which comprises a large number of weavers who buy yarn, I should 
like to know what effect the proposed resolution to raise the 
humidity point in the Egyptian cotton to 8 9 per cent will have 
upon the sale of Egyptian yams to the manufacturers 

The CHAIRMAN I will put the question Mr Ashurst 
desires to know what effect the adoption for the twelve months ol 
8 Q as a standard of moisture content for Egyptian cotton will have 
upon Egyptian yarn contracts I think 1 can give him the 
answer That for the twelve months it will have nothing to do 
with it unless it is taken into account by the Joint Committee m 
Manchester which has been appointed for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a new yarn contract 

_ Mr Thomas Ashurst The only reply I can make lo 
that, Mr Chairman, is that the Contract Committee m Man¬ 
chester has not finished its labours, and it is not likely to do so for 
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some time, and, as a representati \c of the Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers’ Association, we shall have to protest very strongly 
against any raising ol the humidity content in Egyptian yarns. 

The CHAIRMAN : 1 think a proper note will be taken of Mr. 
Ashurst’s objection, and when the matter is submitted as a recom¬ 
mendation from the International to the English spinners your 
Association will have an opportunity of expressing any objections 
they may have. 

Mr. Thomas ASHURST: Thank you. 

NEW VARIETIES OF EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

Mr. C. H. BROWN (Egypt): I want to draw your attention 
particularly to one or two of the points which are mentioned in iny 
paper (see Egyptian chapter), which has been distributed to you. 
The first point, which is of considerable interest, is the develop¬ 
ment which has taken place in our system of seed control. Since 
you last met in Egypt we have devoted a good deal of attention to 
perfecting our methods both for testing cotton varieties and the 
preparation of the seed of the varieties which we have decided 
upon, and we now claim that our whole question of seed control is at 
least the equal of that which any other cotton-growing country in 
the world possesses. We hope this seed control will ensure the 
quality of the varieties in a regular manner, and that each variety- 
will only be dropped out of cultivation when we have decided that it 
should be replaced by a better one. You know that in the past 
several new varieties have been brought into Egypt. They have 
never been pure; they have never been regular, and they have gone 
out of cultivation in quite a few years. No doubt, as to some of 
the varieties, they should never have been introduced, and we 
hope to stop the introduction of such varieties. With regard to the 
actual varieties, I haye placed on the table a map which 1 have 
divided into four sections. The first section, marked No. I, that 
is, the southern half of Upper Egypt, comprises the Provinces ol 
Girga, Kena and Assuan. It is a district I want particularly to 
draw your attention to, as it has two points which are of quite out¬ 
standing interest. The first point is that it is an entirely new area 
and is giving very high 3 T ields. To show you the rapidity of the 
development here I may tell you that in the year iqoo tins whole 
district grew only ioo acres ol cotton, but in the year igio it grew 
3,000 acres. By iqjo this was increased to 15,000 acres, and in 
the present year, 1929, there are 75,000 acres of cotton being grown 
in this district, that is, equal to about half the total cotton area in 
the Sudan. So it is now quite an important cotton-growing 
district, and, we hope, will produce a great contribution to the 
cotton supply of Egypt. 

The second point of importance is that this district we have 
discovered recently is suited to long-staple cottons. You know 
the whole of Upper Egypt has been devoted entirely to the 
Ashmouni type. Nobody has ever succeeded in growing success¬ 
fully long-staple cotton in Upper Egypt. We have now discovered 
that probably quite as good quality cotton can be grown as is 
grown in the Delta. I have brought several samples of the two 
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types which we arc growing, Giza 3 and Giza 7, but it is quite 
possible that in future we shall have other types too. 

In the second district, that is, the old Upper District, we have 
not yet discovered any long-staple type that it would suit, and 
we are leaving it to the Ashmouni type. We have a new type 
of Ashmouni which I think you will find is of good quality, hut it 
is not very different from the old type. 

The Delta, also, I have divided into two zones, which differ 
climatically. The Southern Delta consists of very good land, 
but it has not recently had a cotton to suit it. You have had Sakel 
grown there; you have had Pilion grown; you have had Zagora 
grown there and some new cottons like Nahda and Fouadi; but 
we have recently discovered that the highest-yielding cotton of 
all in this district is the Maarad variety of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and we hope that this variety will displace all other 
cottons in the southern half of the Delta. We have in this variety 
a cotton which suits the south of the Delta as no other variety 
previously grown has suited it. 

In the north of the Delta similarly we feel that the present Sakel 
type will have to be displaced. It is too low a yielder. That has 
always been the difficulty with Sakel. It can only be grown 
because of the high price. It can never be grown because of the 
yield to the grower. We have discovered other new cottons now 
which are giving excellent yields in the north of the Delta. The 
one I am particularly interested in myself is Giza 7, which is giving 
the highest yield. It is the same as is grown in the southern 
district of Upper Egypt, and this cotton, I think, will be grown 
exclusively in the north of the Delta, and on account of the high 
yield this can be produced at a much lower price than the present 
Sakel. We also have a new long-staple cotton, Sakha 4, which is 
a very good type of cotton. It is giving a slightly better yield 
and a slightly better quality. We arc hoping that those cotlons, 
between them, with possibly Maarad in some districts, will dis¬ 
place Sakel in the north of the Delta. 

At the conclusion of my paper 1 have given a summary of some 
of the figures which make us feel so confident of the future of these 
cottons. I have shown you that the grower gets on, roughly, the 
present prices, an increased return per acre of about £7. I must 
explain to you that wo have tested these very thoroughly, and we 
are fairly confident about them. Wc have tested the yields; wc 
have found out the districts which suit them, and we have had 
them all thoroughly tested by spinners; and, when I say that we 
are hoping that one cotton will displace another in this way, it is 
a process which we arc going to hurry to the best of our ability, 
and we are therefore trying to introduce these cottons to you early 
in their development so that you will have a chance to test them, 
make yourselves familiar with their qualities, and be in a position 
to make the best use of them when they come on the market in 
larger quantities. 

The CHAIRMA N : Are there any questions that any delegate 
would like to put to Mr. Brown ? 
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MIXING OF DIFFERENT EGYPTIAN COTTON 
VARIETIES. 

The CHAIRMAN: ! am asked to state what has been done 
m connection with this matter by the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee. As you know, resolutions were passed at Alexandria 
and Cairo in connection with this particular subject, and, so far 
as the International Committee is concerned, it has merely 
reaffirmed the derisions there arrived at. The resolution which 
will be submitted to you on Saturday reads as follows: — 

This Congress endorses the decision of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee in this matter, and repeats as its considered 
opinion that the cotton industry objects strongly to any mixing 
of varieties of Egyptian cottons before they reach the spinning 
mill” 


As there does not seem to be any further question on any of 
the subjects which we have discussed, I think we have arrived at 
the end of the agenda that has been entrusted to my care, but there 
is one matter that I would like, just for a moment or two, to refer 
to. As the first President of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, I am delighted at the progress that has been made by this 
Committee. Very, very rapid progress anti many valuable results 
have been attained. I leave the chair with a great amount of 
pleasure, because I know that the gentleman who is following me 
is fully capable of carrying on the good work, possibly with greater 
effect and with greater efficiency than I could. I have very great 
pleasure in introducing to you His Excellency Ahmed Abdel 
Wahab Bey, who is the President of this particular section during 
the coming year. 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey (Egypt): I feci 
greatly honoured by the decision arrived at by the Joint Committee 
relating to my election as President of the Joint Committee 
for the next twelve months. I also feel most grateful to Mr. 
Howarth for the kind words he has expressed towards me in 
introducing me to you. I seize this opportunity of thanking you 
for the deep interest 3 T ou have hitherto taken m everything con¬ 
nected with Egyptian cotton. As far as we are concerned, the 
Egyptian Government spares no effort to meet your desires, 
whether it is in the propagation of new varieties, whether it is in the 
improvement of cotton cultivation, in the selection of seed, or in 
the selection of manures. In every way the Egyptian Government 
is doing its very best to meet the desires of the spinners in producing 
qualities most suitable to their requirements. 

Allow me to thank you very much for the interest you have 
shown to-day in listening to everything connected with Egyptian 
cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a little matter that I wish to 
announce to you. It is a little matter that will become a big one 
automatically m due course, that is, we have elected Mr. W. H. 
Cat ter all as the Vice-President of this Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee. I am quite sure the announcement will meet with 
your approbation. 
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COMBINED 

EGYPTIAN MILLS LTD 

Head Offices - ATHERTON, near Manchester 

Telephone - - 351 Atherton (4 lines) 

Telegrams - - Cemco, Atherton 

OVER 3,000,000 ACTUAL SPINNING SPINDLES 

SPINNERS of FINE YARNS 

Carded and Combed Yarns in all varieties of 
Cotton and in every form of make-up to suit 
manufacturers’ requirements 

MILLS— 

Alder Spinning Co., Leigh 

Bedford and Mill Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 

Cowling Spinning Co., Chorley 

Denvale Spinning Co., Bolton 

Gorse Mill Co., Hollinwood 

Sir John Holden & Sons, Bolton 

Howe Bridge Cotton Spinning Co., Atherton 

(Incorporating John Harwood & Son, Bolton) 

Hyde Spinning Co., Hyde 
Kearsley Spinning Co., Stoneclough 
Laburnum Spinning Co., Atherton 
Mather Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 
Pear New Mill Co., Stockport 
Rumworth Spinning Co., Bolton 
Sparth Mills Co., Rochdale 
Tunnicliffe & Hampson, Leigh 
Warwick Mill Co., Middleton 
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THERE are more than 
Ten Times as many 
Northrop Looms 
in the world than any 
other type of Loom. 

The Northrop Automatic Loom 

is the simplest, 

most efficient 

cloth'producing 

machine* 

“ . the best made Loom in 

the World ." 

Special Models of Looms 
for all qualities of cloth 
up to 150 inches wide, 
with 1 to 4 shuttles. 


The British Northrop 
Loom Company Ltd. 

DAISYFIELD, BLACKBURN, ENGLAND. 
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Mr. W. H. CAT TER ALL (England): I thank you for the 
confidence you have placed in me by appointing me to the position 
of Vice-President of this important Committee. I am quite 
confident that if I leave myself to the care of His Excellency he will 
see that at any lime I shall be properly supported, and I will do my 
best from the technical point of view to assist him in the duties, 
which will not be too easy, because our English and European 
spinners arc very exacting, and, if I read this Conference aright, 
we intend in the future to be more exacting than we have been 
in the past. I thank you. 


This terminated the proceedings of the second day. 


Friday, 20th September, 1929, was devoted to an excursion to 
Montserrat. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 

September 21st, 1929. 

Comte Jean de Hemptinne (Belqjum) in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: I consider myself a privileged person; in 
the first instance because, I suppose, as Vice-President of the Inter¬ 
national Federation and as one of the oldest members of the 
Committee, the honour of presiding over this meeting has been 
entrusted to me; and, in the second place, I am one of the few 
who had the good fortune of attending the Barcelona Cotton 
Congress of 1911. During these 19 years many changes have 
taken place in our ranks, but there has also been a wonderful 
progress in the city of Barcelona. Probably no European city has 
advanced so rapidly as Barcelona with its modern streets and the 
beautiful architecture of its houses and palaces. But not only are 
the buildings a testimony to the activities of this industrious and 
artistic population but the clothing of the people, their virile walk, 
the cleanliness and tidiness in all the modern parts of this great 
city are sure indications of the prosperity and advance which have 
taken place since our last visit here. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to our Spanish friends, 
and particularly to our esteemed colleague, Mr. SantiagoTrias, 
a bom organizer, who has proved to be a most excellent President 
of the Congress. In the course of this morning’s proceedings we 
shall have an opportunity of expressing our thanks, and I will 
therefore not forestall you. 

Besides the voting upon the resolutions which have been the 
outcome of our two days* discussions, we have to deal to-day 
with automatic looms. “ Cotton has a great advantage. It is 
not only useful, but, as we have seen from the mannequin parade, 
held in the afternoon of the opening day, cotton helps to make 
beautiful women more beautiful. It is, at the same time, not only 
an article of ornament but also an article of usefulness, particularly 
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to the natives of Africa and the natives of China, India, etc., and, 
therefore, the question of the cheapest manner of production is of 
outstanding importance. In order to arrive at the lowest price of 
production, in my opinion, automatic looms are a very useful 
factor, particularly in the production of grey goods of low quality. 
So far, wc in Europe have been in the habit of making a great 
variety of goods, and on account of this diversity, on account of 
our effort to make all kinds of cloth in one and the same mill, 
it has so far not been possible to use automatic looms on a large 
scale. But experience throughout Europe has shown that most of 
the advanced manufacturers have begun to experiment with 
automatic looms, and the lesson gained seems to point to the way 
in which a reduction in the cost of production can be brought about 
through their use. 

I wish to thank those who have written papers on this subject; 
they are highly interesting, and we are now proceeding to their 
discussion. 

Mr. Caspar Jenny (Switzerland): 1 think those delegates 
interested in automatic looms have already read the papers which 
have been prepared (reproduced m the Technical Section of this 
issue), and I will now add only a few remarks. 

My paper is an analysis of the returns received in reply to a 

? uestionnaire which was sent broadcast by the Head Office of the 
hternational Federation to the various countries where it was 
known that automatic looms were being used. I was asked by the 
Committee to deal with these replies from the Continental point of 
view, and Mr. Thomas Ashurst undertook to give the English 
viewpoint. 

In the first place, I wish to thank the weavers of the United 
States who have sent very valuable answers, and to express the 
hope that in our Federation the same spirit of co-ojicration will 
grow. This is a necessity, and will become more and more so. 

To Mr. Ashurst I will apologize when I say a few words about 
his paper, because there are considerable differences between his 
conclusions and mine, and I wish him to criticize my conclusions 
in the same way as I do his. It will be useful for discussion. Mr. 
Ashurst says sheds in the United States weaving cheap goods 
show much waste. I could not find, in the questionnaires, anything 
of that; on the contrary, the waste seems to be very small, and, 
concerning the efficiency, I believe in the q 5 per cent, for medium 
counts, owing to the hard-twit-ted yarns and the low number of 
picks. 

In the better-quality cloths the number of looms per weaver is 
about the same as in Europe. As an example, a girl in my own 
place has 14 voile looms, filling batteries herself. Men with battery 
fillers can look after 28 looms. The physical capacity is surely 
limited; but for mass production, even in fine-quality goods, it 
will be possible to get still better results than mentioned above. 

Concerning the help needed, I agree with Mr. Ashurst that the 
figures from the United States are far too low, especially for 
cleaning purposes. I think we need for 100 looms at least two 
persons, and very often three or even four persons. 

The Northrop loom is used far more than the shuttle-changing 
loom. The latter wants more help. In my opinion, it will become 
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the loom for art silk especially, and for very fine cotton goods. 
The costs for the shuttles will be much larger than on the Northrop 
or on the ordinary loom, and, in my opinion, the wear and tear of 
shuttles will be a very big expense it the loom is not extremely 
carefully made; it will have to be made as accurately as a motor 
car. We all know that every new shuttle must be adapted to the 
ordinary loom, and we cannot do that with 10 or 15 shuttles in 
a shuttle-changing loom. 

On the modern ring frame yarns can be spun almost as well 
as on the mule, and quite good enough in quality, and naturally 
very much cheaper. In one direction mule-spun yarn has a great 
advantage, that is, that in finishing the gain in length is much 
larger than from cloth made of ring yarn. 

Mr. Ashurst says he could not find an answer with 80 to 100 
looms per weaver. I think he did not receive all the answers, 
because there are several cases with 70 to 100 and more looms per 
weaver, and I mentioned one in my paper. 

Now I will make some general remarks. The automatic loom 
will help us over many difficulties, and I am convinced that it 
must be introduced more and more if England and Europe do not 
wish to lose most of their foreign trade. The automatic loom 
will compel us to get up selling organizations, so that the weaver 
may specialize on big lines and not be forced to produce too many 
qualities. In pre-war times we had many large traders in cotton 
goods, but their number has diminished enormously, and we have, 
especially on the Continent, to deal with warehouse and retail 
concerns which want all kinds of cloths from one and the same 
manufacturer in the same contract; it is very necessary to alter 
these methods by creating selling centres. We ourselves must 
establish rhese new selling organizations, or we shall lose still more 
money, whether we employ automatic looms or not. The automatic 
loom should run two shifts, and then you have only to buy 40 to 45 
per cent, automatic looms for the ordinary looms you scrap; and m 
this way it will pay veiy well, and the outlay will not be too great. 
My own experiences with attachments are very bad, and experience 
will show that any estimate of the cost of these will always be too 
low, and, finally, the attachment is not likely to give satisfaction. 

Towels, velvets, and all sorts of coloured goods, with four 
different colours in weft, are now being woven on automatic looms 
with great success. The most expensive loom, made as carefully 
as possible with first-rate tools, will be far the cheapest Modem 
preparation machinery, spooling and warping, will improve the 
efficiency of the looms a good deal, and these items must not be 
overlooked when putting in automatic looms. Further, I recom¬ 
mend the individual drive for automatic looms. You will get a far 
better cloth with it, and it will save expense. At the Barcelona 
Exhibition you can see an automatic loom running with 200 picks. 
Although with automatic looms you can have high speeds, I rather 
think 200 picks is a little exaggerated. In my own place I have 
many automatic looms running with 180 picks, and the efficiency 
is quite successful. 

Coming to an end, I wish once more to say that, in my 
opinion, the number of automatic looms will grow in Europe; 
indeed it must grow in Europe if we are not to lose our trade much 
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quicker than we all think, and, I believe, the time is not very 
far distant when there will be far more automatic looms running 
than ordinary looms. The ordinary looms have had their time, 
as, for example, the steam engines, which are, on the Continent at 
least, practically no more in use. 

Mr. THOMAS As HURST (England): As every one of you 
has had a copy of the paper prepared by me, T therefore do not 
propose to read it. I thank Mr. Jenny for his very mild 
criticism of what I have written, but I want to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of saying that all the figures referred to m my paper are not 
my own figures; they are those extracted from the replies to the 
questionnaires sent out by the International Federation. 

I want to emphasize, on behalf of the English manufacturing 
section, that we do not get sufficient sympathy and help from the 
workpeople to enable us to make a more extended use of or experi¬ 
ment with the automatic loom. I agree with Mr. Jenny when he 
states that it is not possible to run an automatic loom 
economically if yon are to be tied down to 48 hours per week. 
We must, and we shall ha\e to, make other arrangements before 
we can use them on any large scale in our own country. With 
regard to the figures in America, I still maintain that these are 
in favour of my statements. I have checked them more than once. 

Mr. F. A R R o w S M IT H (England) : I has e pleasure in speak¬ 
ing on the automatic looms; I have lieen married to them for some¬ 
thing like 20 years. The tale has been told at these Congresses 
about the gentleman who was asked to give the bride away, and 
the remark was made that he could, but he would not. 'In my 
case I am prepared to give the bride away, or, rather, to give 
advice to the bridegroom about the chance that he should give 
to the bride in order that she could be a successful wife. 

The remarks I am going to make, I hope, will be useful to the 
operative, to the tackier, to the foreman, to the manager and to 
the ownei. 

After at years’ experience of the automatic looms, naturally one 
knows a good deal of the difficulties as well as the advantages of 
them. ” 

As to the automatic looms, I am going to disagree with 
both of the last two speakers; first, when they say that they 
cannot he successfully run only on a 48-hour week. I say that the 
automatic loom is an advantage dll the time, but that it is not so 
great an advantage as people would make it out to be If 
you are sitting on the top of the column of despondency and think 
you are going to jump off that column into a feather bed, and 
lie there comfortably with success, simply through installing auto¬ 
matic looms, you are going to make a very big mistake. You 
cannot do it, iou have to put more brainwork at the head and 
more ability as regards your foremen and managers into the 
automatic loom than you have for the ordinary loom. There is no 
hiding that fact. 


Regarding the operatives; I do not think the operatives the 
weavers themselves, require quite as much skill as with the ordinary 
loom, but as soon as you leave the lowest-paid workers you then 
immediately get to a position where you want more brainwork 
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and more ability and more efficiency. I do not think that can be 
denied for a moment by those who absolutely know their work. 
Ihe workpeople, I think, should adopt the automatic loom with 
open arms. We have had raised at this Conference the matter of 
extending the uses of cotton goods, and the only way they can 
be extended for the purposes of Europe, Asia, Africa*, America, 
and everywhere, is m relation to the matter of the price of cotton 
goods in order to compete with other fibres. The operatives, I 
agree with Mr. Ashurst, ought to put their backs into the work. 

I have enjoyed reading Mr. Ashurst’s paper, but I agree with 
Mr. Jenny on the waste figures. I am sorry to have to disagree 
with Mr. Ashurst’s figures, but, in my opinion, he is wrong. There 
is very much less waste in automatic weaving, as far as I know 
(and I am speaking more particularly of the Northrop loom, of 
which we have 1,350), than on the ordinary loom. Those who have 
the ordinary loom using mule cops know that the waste is some¬ 
thing like 5 per cent., whereas with the Northrop loom the amount 
of waste is something like 1J per cent. That is an enormous saving, 
and, I should imagine, is confirmed by other automatic looms to 
a very large extent. Of course, positions differ. With a feeler 
loom you arc going to get a greater amount of waste than you 
have with the non-feeler automatics. 

With regard to the foremen, let me say this to prospective 
buyers of any sort of automatic looms. You ha\e made your 
tacklers before out of ordinary weavers with no practical mechanical 
ability about them. The automatic loom—and I do not care which 
automatic loom it is—is more of a mechanical proposition than it 
is a weaving proposition. You, therefore, must have vour tacklers 
with more of a mechanical inclination than a knowledge of weaving. 

I would like to return to the operative for a moment. In our 
own country the operatives and the tacklers have succeeded in 
getting a very much larger wage than is paid on the ordinary 
loom, doing away with some small proportion of the saving. I do 
not quite see why they should have as much as they have got. I 
think the automatic loom tackler’s advance is as much as 25 to 33?. 

E er cent, over the ordinary tacklcr’s wage. I think that is too 
ig, and does away with part of the profit. 

Regarding the matter of falling on to a feather bed, in my 
opinion, the automatic loom, if well worked, will show a saving on 
the ordinary loom of from 7\ to 15 per cent. All of those in this 
room, finance-men especially, will agree that if they can get 7 \ 
to 15 per cent, on their money they would be very well satisfied", 
if it were positive. But, when you get to 15 per cent, on your 
money, if somebody else is prepared to lose 25 per cent, on their 
money on the ordinary looms, you are still going to be faced with 
a loss on your work, and that is the reason why some of us who 
have had automatic looms, as well as others, all this time have 
not been able to show better results. As long as the average losses 
are so very high, the automatic loom as well has got to show a 
loss of a smaller variety. 

In spite of the fact that in our own case we are in the China 
market, the worst market in the world, and that we have seen 
some of our competitors out, we are still going without some sort 
of moratorium. I do think that the automatic loom can be a 
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success even with 48 hours, though, of course, it will be a bigger 
success if it can run twice as long. 

I should like to refer to the owner. The owner who puts auto¬ 
matic looms in must realize that the purchase of the looms does not 
get him over his difficulties, lie has got to follow up the automatic 
loom carefully himself. An installation of 10 looms or 20 looms 
is not giving "the machine maker a fair chance unless it is followed 
up by the owner to see that the right thing is done to the loom 
after it gets into his shed. What occurs is this: The owner buvs 
twenty expensive looms, and puts them in. He says to the 
manager: *' I have spent all this money; there are your looms; 
work them,” and he does not go near them again for months. The 
manager does not understand these looms—the}' are fairly difficult 
to understand, although they look simple—and lie says to his 
inside manager: te Right! Now then, ]im, all these looms are in; 
work them; you have go to do it The boss has spent a lot of 
money.** lie leaves them alone. The inside manager says to 
the foreman: “Get on with this job,** and he foreman tells the 
tackier to get on with it. Before very long nobody of a really 

influential character, who is using lus brains, goes near them, 

and the tackier says: 44 1 do not like these things,** and he knocks 
the automatic arrangement out of use altogether, and instead of 
having an automatic loom it is working like an ordinary loom all 
the time. I have bought at scrap-iron prices looms of which the 
automatic adjustment had hardly been worked at all: it had been 
put out of action, and the owner said it is no good at all. It is 

not a fair deal to the machine maker. Tim owner himself rnu^t 

put a little bit of energy and brain into following it up, or he will 
fail 011 a small installation. In our case, it was a case of sink or 
swim. We had 1,000 Northrop looms in, and we put in 350 more 
in an extension in 191c; to TQ2I, which, of course, with bad trade 
have been a white elephant. You all know what has been occurring 
since 1922, when these looms started. That is as far as the owner 
is concerned, and I think it covers the machine maker. 

There is another thing on which there is very much slack 
thinking, and which one of our Manchester papers got me to give 
an article on, that is, the biggest number of picks per minute 
and the number of machines. You must decide in your mind, are 
you going in for production per machine or production per 
operative? The automatic machine is expensive. Can you afford 
so much capital that you can run them at 160 picks a minute or 
150, or put less capital expenditure in and have the looms running 
faster? If the machine is running slow you can get a lot of looms 
looked after by one opcrative^-like they say in America, too looms 
per operative. I do not doubt it. You have two factors, then; a 
capital expenditure which few mills with ordinary looms in would 
be able to afford, and if you are going in for production per 
machine you put in fewer machines and run them more quickly, up 
to 200 per minute. T say the economic position—and it is only my 
idea—on a plain cloth, 16 inches, is about 172 picks a minute 
But it is purely a matter of opinion. 

There is another thing. Looms put in 21 years ago of the 
automatic type, which I am used to, are not to be compared with 
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the looms that are being made to-day. The cost of repairs and 
renewals ot the old looms is something like 75 or 100 per cent, 
more than it is with those that are put in to-day. 

I think 1 have given you all the information I can in order 
that you should treat the automatic looms, when they get put in, 
with reasonable sense and ability, and do not think that because 
you have put them in they are going to work themselves and keep 
themselves. They will not do it. in my opinion, perhaps being 
egotistic, it requires more brainwork and ability to run an automatic 
shed than it does to run an ordinary shed.* 

The CHAIRMAN: Does any other gentleman wish to speak? 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler tAustria): I believe that the 
question of automatic looms is, perhaps, more a social question in 
the first instance than a technical question. As long as the matter 
is not settled with the workpeople you cannot change the system 
of the loom and you cannot introduce automatic looms with general 
success; that is to say, with automatic looms you employ less people 
and you pay a higher wage. Of course, Labour is, in the first 
instance, always against this principle. They do not want to 
employ less people and pay to those fewer people a higher wage 
and allow other people to lose their work. Well, it is wrong; but 
they will not understand it in the beginning. It has been explained 
here, and I think it is perfectly right, that we are in a vicious 
circle. If wc cannot produce cheaply we cannot produce big 

S uantities; we are put back. It stands to reason that if you reduce 
le number of hands in the beginning you will be able’to employ 
more hands in the end. If you run, as we run now, at a higher 
cost than, say, the United States and Japan, and therefore lose 
trade, the number of hands are reduced too, or they have to go 
on short time and make less wages. Now that is the first lesson 
which Labour has to learn. With the automatic loom you must 
know, and the workpeople must know, that in the beginning less 
persons are employed, but they can get better wages. They can 
make better wages. In the long run, it will come to the same 
thing if what has been said is right, and I believe it is right, that 
the trade, by producing cheaper cloth on large lines, will grow, 
and more people can be employed. I do not think that you can 
say you can employ an automatic loom only in two shifts. Cer¬ 
tainly, if you invest money in new machinery, the cost of deprecia¬ 
tion, and the interest on the machinery are lower if you run the 
machinery in two shifts than if you run it in one; but, as I had the 
opportunity of saying on the first day of this Congress, the loss 
incurred by overproduction may be much greater than the profit 
made by reducing the overheads. But that is a question of the 
trade in general. It is not a question of automatic looms. Now, 
one of the great mistakes in the use of automatic looms, both from 
the point of view of the owner as well as from the view of the work¬ 
people, is that you want to stabilize a certain number of looms, so 
you agree with the Labour Syndicate or with your union to run 12 
looms, or 16 or 20 or 22 looms. That is all wrong—absolutely 

* Later note by Mr. Arrowsmith : I have not found any opposition from 
Labour leaders to automatic machinery. 
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wrong. I have been in America this year, and 1 was taken by Mr. 
Sidney S. Paine, of the Textile Development Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., who has reorganized many mills, to two of these mills. One 
was weaving a heavy kind of blue damask, that was blue warp and 
blue weft, dyed in the raw cotton and spun-dyed, a very heavy 
cloth. There the weaver attended to 18 looms. Then he took me 
the same day to another mill that made surgical dressing cloths. 
There I saw myself what some of you do not seem able to believe, 
but it cannot be contradicted—it was a mill with 676 looms, and 
there were six weavers and six girls. They attended to from 108 to 
130 looms, according to how the looms were placed. I spoke with 
one of the operatives, and he told me that he could take just as well 
150 looms. He said there is nothing to do. 

You cannot make an agreement for a fixed number of looms; 
it depends upon the kind of work you do. It is all the same to the 
workman as to how many looms or spindles he attends; he has to 
do a certain amount of work per hour; that is, he has to piece so 
many ends. I will give you, for illustration, any figure that comes 
into my mind. He can piece 30 ends in an hour. It is all the same 
to him whether it is 30 ends breaking on four looms or whether 
they break on 50 looms. If 30 ends break only on a certain number 
of looms, he can attend to that number of looms, and therefore all 
these definite arrangements with the workpeople, that a weaver, 
whether a girl or a man, attends 18 or 20 looms, are all nonsense. 
It may be too much in one case, and it may be too little in another 
case. In one of our mills on ordinary grey cloth they are running 
at present 28 looms with a battery filler, and in the same room 
there are looms that work striped goods, with two or three colours; 
in this case the weaver attends to seven looms, and when we were 
taking time-tests it was shown that with the seven-loom weaver his 
time was taken up to nearly go per cent., whilst with the 28-loom 
weaver it was taken up to 63 per cent. only. That is to say, it 
all depends on the kind of work. Therefore the question of an 
understanding with the workpeople is the main question when 
dealing with automatic looms. I think it is useless to talk about 
the technical side of it, because the automatic loom is in the 
beginning of its development. Now that the Draper patents have 
run out, every textile machine maker in the world will work on 
automatic looms, and we shall find many new systems and improve¬ 
ments of old ones. 

The same arguments apply with regard to speed. I do not 
quite agree with what has been said, that you have to make up 
your mind as to whether you want the machinery to work to its 
utmost capacity or the worker to his utmost capacity. That 
depends, again, on the quality of the work. What you want is 
good work. If you run a loom so quickly that you have more 
breakages it does not pay you to run it at that speed. You must 
run it to the utmost, but where it makes the least breakages of any 
then you can get the biggest number of looms per operative. 
Tnc automatic loom is still in its infancy. You may nave in a year 
or two automatic looms that run 220 picks, and you may have looms 
that do all kinds of work. I do not agree with our Chairman 
either, when he says that for cheap goods in grey cloths the 
automatic loom has its merits, but for the fine doth, which we 
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intend to popularize, as Colonel Seddon Brown said on the second 
day, the automatic loom does not lend itself. I do not think that 
is right. If it is right now it may not be right to-morrow. In 
America—I have seen it, and I can give the name of the 
mill; it is one of the. biggest silk mills—they make the 
finest silk on the automatic loom; not the shuttle-changing loom, 
but on looms with the ordinary battery. In America they pretend 
—and it has been proved—to make better quality cloth on an 
automatic loom than on the ordinary loom, of course working with 
a feeler and stopping the loom when the weft breaks. It is abso¬ 
lutely wrong to let the loom run on. You can do it, of course, but 
then you have a faulty cloth. I do not know whether you save 7J 
or 15 per cent, but in the end there must be a saving. 

The standard of living of the working class must increase: it 
can never go down. It may have gone down in some countries 
after the war, but in ordinary times the standard of life of a man 
must increase; therefore you must find a means whereby you can 
give way to his demands, whereby you can avoid great friction 
with the workpeople and produce as cheaply as other people do in 
other countries. That is only possible with an automatic machine. 

I think we must all agree that the loom which has been used 
up to now is no machine at all; it is a very simple tool that has not 
changed for 80 years. No improvement, or hardly any improve¬ 
ment, has been made. You can use to-day an ordinary loom that 
is 50 or 60 years old, provided it has been well kept; there has been 
no change in its construction. But the automatic loom has been 
made into a machine. The word has been used by Mr. Jenny 
to-day that they have to be made as exact as a motor car. Well, 
the loom is sure to become a machine, and, while we have had no 
great changes in the last 30 or 40 years, great changes have begun, 
and the quicker industrialists open their eyes to those changes the 
better. But the first and foremost question is that you cannot be 
limited by a fixed agreement with the workpeople. The workman’s 
only interest is that he is not sweated; you do not demand more 
work from him, more turns of the hand from him. If you can 
provide him with a tool that allows him to give more production 
with the same work it must be done. If you cannot do that, of 
course, it is absolutely unprofitable to introduce a new and costly 
tool. 

Mr. WALLACE! STIMPSON (U.S. A.): I have not prepared 
any speech. Mr. Pearse asked me, about five minutes ago, if I 
would say a few words. I have been with the Draper Corporation 
for a great many years, and have been connected with the develop¬ 
ment of the Northrop loom. I have been very much interested in 
the talk I have heard here to-day. It is very different from what 
I had expected, and it is very different from the talks I have had 
with various people. 

We have, as you know, probably about 500,000 automatic looms 
running in the United States. We have naturally developed a 
scheme for running these looms. In our northern section we were 
more troubled in getting them properly running than in the 
southern section. It was merely because our northern section had 
been in the business so long. Their fathers had always done things 
in a certain way, their grandfathers had done things in a certain 
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way, and they felt that they should do things in the same way. 
Gentlemen, it is a great mistake. I cannot tell you, in this 
country, how to run automatic looms. You have conditions which 
are very different from what we have in the United States, and 
you must solve your own problems, but I will say this, that I do 
not believe it is possible for the cotton industry to exist unless we 
continually put into our mills the most improved machinery and 
the most improved methods. It is not possible for any great 
length of time for one section of the country to be 
running 50, 60 and 100 looms per weaver with a helper, and 
another section with, we will say, two to four with a helper. The 
time will come when you will find that you have liquidated your 
mills; you have nothing left in them but some old machinery and 
an old mill, and you have no money to put in the new machines. 
So do not try to figure too much on what percentage you are going 
to make. Can you afford to do it ? You must do it—not only 
looms, but all other machinery. You cannot keep up with the 
times, you cannot sell your goods in the markets of the world if 
your machinery is old, if your labour cost is too high. You must 
be able to meet anybody in competition, anywhere in the world, 
and you cannot do"it with antiquated machinery, with antiquated 
methods and with antiquated brains. It cannot be done. I was 
very much interested in hearing what the gentlemen who spoke 
before me had to say. The running of automatic looms is just a 
simple problem in arithmetic. That is all there is to it. At what 
speed should you run your loom? You should run your loom at 
the speed at which you can produce the kind of goods you want to 
produce for the smallest cost per pound. Now that may be one 
speed to-day; it may be another speed in a year. You may have 
changed conditions. At any rate, it is not a question of whether 
your loom should run 200 picks a minute or whether it should run 
160. They should run at a speed, under the conditions under which 
you are working, where you get the kind of goods you want for the 
smallest cost per pound. With regard to the number of looms per 
weaver: how many looms should a weaver run ? I have been asked 
that question for 30 years, and it took me a long time before I found 
out how to answer it. A weaver, with a helper, can start up in ten 
hours from about 275 to 300 looms. Now, then, if 20 looms 
average stops 275 to 300 times, give them 20; it is all they can run. 
You are perfectly foolish to give them any more. In other words, 
do not guess at the number of looms a weaver should run. Do not 
overwork your weaver; you cannot do it for any length of time, 
and it is not fair. A weaver should give a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay, and you should not try to give them more than 
a fair day’s work. Now that formula has been figured out—the 

f entleman before mentioned it—in the United States, and we 
now it is correct in our country. The next proposition is, if a 
weaver can start up a certain number of looms a day, to find out 
why those looms stop. Do not guess at it. Put somebody on with a 
pencil and a piece of paper and tabulate why your looms stop. If 
you have 25 per cent, of loom stoppage caused by what we call 
kinks, where the yarn doubles up on itself, in other words, slack 
yam—all right, there is something to work on. I can tell you in 
the United States just wha^ is causing most of it; how much 
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stoppage is from bunching, and how much from other causes. 
Have it all tabulated every second of the day, and then when your 
superintendent, or you yourself, or whoever it is, goes into the mill, 
you have something definite to work upon. So, in that way, reduce 
the number of stops per loom. As you reduce the number of stops 
per loom increase the number of looms per weaver, but do not 
expect a weaver to start up in 10 hours more than 275 to 300 
looms; if you do you are not fair to the weaver. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does somebody else wish to speak? 

Dr. BRUNO Canto (Italy): I was not prepared to take 
part in this discussion, and I only do so on short notice on the 
instigation of Dr. Mylius, the member for Italy on the International 
Committee, in order that some information be tabulated from 
Italy, in which country the cotton manufacturers, through some 
oversight, did not receive the enquiry form mentioned by Messrs. 
Jenny and Ashurst, that had been sent out by the International 
Cotton Federation. 

The ‘ ‘ Manifatture Cotoniere Meridionali,” of Naples, of which 
I have the honour to be manager, have 2,500 automatic looms 
running, which represent 75 per cent, of its looms; they are work¬ 
ing in three different plants for the production respectively of grey 
cloth for bleaching and printing, for coloured goods and for wide 
sheetings. 

Plant for the Manufacture of Grey Cloth for Bleaching and 
Printing. This consists of 1,615 narrow looms in one single shed, 
which work in two shifts, warp 32*3 and 38’s, weft 32’s and 44% 
without feeler. Every female operative has 38 looms in her charge. 
A magazine filler has 32 looms to attend to. The tackier looks 
after 96 looms. The magazine iillers could have a larger number 
of looms to look after if the bobbins came straight from the ring 
spindles. In our mill we use cardboard tubes, and the operatives 
have to set them on the proper holders. 

The efficiency is 95 per cent.; the waste of the weft is 1 per cent. 

We have not found any difficulty in giving 48 looms to the 
weaver without reducing the percentage of production, but the cost 
turned out to be more than when the weaver had only 38 looms, 
in consequence of the better quality of yarn and the special care 
required in the preparation. Nevertheless, we have in operation 
two sets of 48 looms for demonstration purposes. 

In this section the number of threads for each weaver is about 
120,000. The number of picks is always 160 per minute. 

The total number of persons employed is 150 for each shift, 
which works out to 9.28 per 100 looms. The preparation, with the 
exception of slashing, works with one single shirt, and it is of the 
usual type with flanged bobbins. The knots are being made with 
a Barber-Colman knotter. There are also two of Barber-Colman’s 
warp-tying machines in use. 

The plant, with its departments for the conditioning of the yarn 
(which comes from the spinning mill in its natural state), inspection 
and classification of the cloth, repair shop, etc., employs altogether 
540 persons, i.e., 270 in each shift of the cloth mill. 

Plant for Coloured Goods . This consists of 756 narrow looms, 
86 to 190 cm. wide, for the production of goods with a warp which 
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is generally coloured doubled (twisted) yarn, and the weft generally 
dyed in the raw material and the yarn spun directly on Northrop 
pirns. Goods containing numerous threads are being made here, 
up to 40 per cm.; a feeler is being used. Not more than 16 looms, 
eight narrow and eight wide ones, can be given to one weaver; 
the output is about 85 per cent. Four kinds of weft are being used : 
8’s, I2’s, i6’s and 2o’s. The number of battery fillers varies 
according to the counts used. 

The most important question for this kind of goods is the thick¬ 
ness of the warp in relation to the width of the dents of the reed. 
It is not possible to adopt automatic looms for this kind of cloth 
unless the knots of the warp pass easily through the dents of the 
reed. Either the goods must be of a loose weave or with several 
threads per dent, with few threads or with different threads per 
dent. The total quantity of threads has a relative importance. 

The weaving shed works in double shift. The lighting system 
is powerful, owing to the difficulty the operatives have in seeing 
the threads, which generally are of a dark colour. The speed is 
170 picks per loom of 86 cm., 145 for those of 146, and 125 for 
those of 190 cm. wide. The looms are driven by gear and 
individual electric motors. 

Plant for Wide Sheetings. There are q6 looms, 240, 280 and 
320 cm. wide, the speeds of which are 100, 90 and 80 picks per 
minute. Double shift is being worked, 16 looms per female weaver, 
with an efficiency of 90 per cent. We have tried, in view of the sma il 
number of operatives required, to run a third shift, but the result 
has not been satisfactory. The output of the three shifts was 
practically equal to the one of the two shifts, as during night many 
things are neglected which have to be put right during the day, 
and that necessitates stoppage of looms. With these looms there 
is no feeler motion. 

General Considerations . In the three mills the waste is not 
superior to that of the ordinary looms. It is even less where no 
feeler is being used. None of the yarn is rewound. 

The large number of looms given to one operative is due to the 
harmonious relations between employers and labour unions as a 
consequence of the corporative organizations in Italy, which have 
put an end to the conflicts between the two classes of employers 
and employees. The trade unions are not opposed to a large 
number of looms being given to the workpeople when the work does 
not put them to a strain above the normal physical capacity. 
Furthermore, they have accepted the quite logical principle that the 
remuneration must not be in proportion to the number of looms, 
but to the actual work performed by each operative. 

Two ordinary, looms weaving a difficult cloth or using a bad 
warp would require more work and more weaver’s skill than 48 
automatic looms with a good quality yarn and an easily woven cloth. 

At any rate, I cannot conceive why the automatic loom should 
not be used to the very limit of its industrial possibilities. 
In view of the high cost of the installation and the important 
amount of interest and depreciation which result from its purchase, 
the automatic loom can only be an advantage if run to its full 
capacity as regards number of workpeople as well as number of 
hours of work. 
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The opinion has been expressed in this Congress that even with 
one shift the automatic loom can be profitably worked. Allow me 
to tell you that it is ridiculous to think of an automatic loom being 
kept idle 15 or 16 hours out of 24. The objection of overproduction, 
which the world fears with the general application of the two-shift 
system, can easily be overcome if, instead of two looms, only one 
loom is erected. I cannot see why a thousand ordinary looms 
should not be replaced by 500 automatic looms run in two shifts. 

It seems to me that we can sum up the whole situation as 
follows: — 

Conditions tinder which the erection oj Automatic Looms may 
be oj advantage : — 

(a) When there is a scarcity of operatives. 

(< b) When the available labour is unskilled or unsatisfactory. 

Indeed it is easier to train a weaver for automatic 
looms than for an ordinary loom, as an automatic one is 
more easily handled than an ordinary one, which requires 
a long training. 

(c) Where there is available a good staff of overlookers and 

tacklers. The satisfactory results depend mainly on this 
class of help. 

As already mentioned just now, the automatic loom 
is more a mechanical than a weaving proposition, and 
therefore tacklers with a thorough mechanical knowledge 
are required. 

(d) WTien plants with a large number of looms can be erected. 

Automatic weaving requires careful direction, and this 
is expensive. It requires the application of principles 
of scientific organization, and this is rarely available in a 
small undertaking; it presupposes the adoption of such 
means as the warp-knotting machines, which do not pay 
except on a given number of looms. 

( e ) When easily woven goods and standardized goods are 

produced. 

(/) When the composition of the warp is not too close in 
relation to the counts of yarn and reed to be used. 

(g) When there are no artificial limitations in the number of 
looms given in charge of a weaver. 

(Ji) When the shed can work double shifts. 

(i) When the mill spins its own yam, or when the yarn can be 
bought in the immediate neighbourhood from a restricted 
number of mills with the certainty that there is no 
difference in uniformity of the quality of the yarn. 

(7) When it is not necessary to use the weft feeler. 

This must be understood in such a way that the 
greatest advantage as regards labour and production of 
waste can be obtained when there is no need for the use 
of a feeler. This means that for the goods without feeler 
the automatic loom can be profitable also in such countries 
and under circumstances under which the automatic loom 
would not be suitable for goods to be woven with a feeler. 
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(£) Finally, when there is plenty available money winch such 
an installation requires. 

It is evident that all of these conditions will not exist at one 
and the same time. It ma} r be that only one condition, such as, 
for instance, the scarcity of labour, may decide the advisability of 
installing automatic looms. 

As regards the cost of installation, it must be said that the 
automatic loom does not mean simply a loom, but a number of 
other things; spare tubes for the weft (pirns; representing a huge 
figure, changes to the spinning machinery, more perfect preparation 
machinery, improvement in the conditioning plant and in the 
lighting of the shed, and other small more or less important 
expenses. 

Finally, l must make a reference to the remarks of Mr. Jenny, 
where he speaks of 108 picks of a loom of go cm. Surely he must 
mean go inches. But it seems impossible to me that a workman 
can properly attend to 197,000 warp threads with a satisfactory 
production. 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse (England): The President wishes 
me to mention the automatic loom which I saw recently in 
Japan. You will receive, during the next few days, a copy of 
my Japanese report, and there you will find full particulars of 
the Toyoda loom. Far be it from me to recommend any special 
loom, out I am simply stating in the Japan Report what I 
have seen, and I can assure you that the loom, according to evidence 
produced, was working very satisfactorily. I have watched the 
loom making 205 picks per minute on ordinary grey shirting. The 
number of looms per operative varied in the different establishments 
—40, 50, and in some there were only 25. It is a Japanese inven¬ 
tion. The looms, so far, are expensive. The cost in Japan is 
£60 sterling, but they expect, in consequence of mass production, to 
bring the price down to about £40. I understand that Platt Bros., 
of Oldham, have bought the patent for making the loom in Europe. 
205 picks, of course, is considerably higher than any other 
automatic loom which I have seen under mill conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any other gentleman who wants 
to speak on the question ? I think we have had a very interesting 
discussion, and I give my best thanks to all the speakers, and we 
will go on to the next item on the agenda. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON FEDERATION. 

Mr. ARNOS. PEARSE: With a view to extending still further 
the usefulness of the International Federation a set of rules has been 
suggested in order to enable Cotton Exchanges, Bleachers’, Calico 
Printers’, Textile Machinists’ and other allied associations to 
become associate members of our organization. The Committee 
has endorsed these rules, a copy of which was circulated along 
with the Congress Programme; they are as follows: — 

* A Toyoda loom may be seen working at Platt Bros.* showroom in 
Oldham 
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Rule 1. Cotton Exchanges, Bleachers’, Calico Printers*, Tex¬ 
tile Machinists’ or other allied associations are eligible for associate 
membership with the International Cotton Federation, subject to 
their acceptance by the Committee or Congress. 

Rule 2. An annual levy of £1 is. per individual member com¬ 
prised in such associations shall be paid, but where the members 
number less than 25 the total of the annual levy for the association 
shall be 25 guineas (£26 5s.). 

Rule 3. Such affiliated associations will receive for each one of 
their individual members a copy of the quarterly publication of 
the International Cotton Bulletin. 

Rule 4. Associate members will be entitled to attend the inter¬ 
national Cotton Congresses, but they will not have a vote. They 
may suggest to the International Committee subjects for the dis¬ 
cussion at cither Congress or Committee Meetings. 

Rule 5. Associate membership does not entitle to direct repre¬ 
sentation on the International Committee. 

Mr. ROGER SeyrIG (France;: On behalf of the various 
gentlemen who are here as our guests belonging particularly to the 
Cotton Exchanges of Europe, I have been asked to say that accord¬ 
ing to the suggested rules they would hardly have the right to 
speak at the Congresses, and that permission they think ought to 
be granted to them. 

Mr. William Howarth (England): It does seem to 
me that Rule No. 5 does not express sufficiently well the meaning. 
It says: * ‘ Associate membership does not entitle to direct repre¬ 
sentation on the International Committee.** As a matter of fact 
it is intended that associate members shall not have a chance of 
ever being elected on the International Committee. Our organi¬ 
zation is one of cotton spinners’ and manufacturers* associations 
and the direct representation on the International Committee must 
at all times be restricted to representatives of that industry, who 
are either cotton spinners or manufacturers. This particular rule, 
whilst it says that it does not entitle to direct representation on the 
Committee, does not exclude the possibility of non-spinners or non- 
manufacturers taking part as delegates in the discussions of this 
Congress. I know the intention or the Committee, and I think it 
ought to be made clearer than what is expressed in this draft of 
rules. I think if you leave it in this way, the wording will be 
corrected later on, but I do wish to stress the point that everybody 
who enters under the associate rules should be perfectly acquainted 
with the facts beforehand, that they cannot become members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. W. G. CRYER (England): May I ask a question in regard 
to suggested Rule 2, governing levy for associate members, as I take 
it that the Committee in submitting these proposals has given full 
consideration to the relative equity of the new associate member¬ 
ship basis, compared with that governing present membership of 
the International Federation. Would this annual levy of one 

S iinea per individual member in the case of an association like 
e Liverpool Cotton Association, with approximately 600 full 
members and qoo associate members, necessitate a total levy of 600 
guineas or 1,500 guineas; and for a combine like the Bleachers*, 
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with So associated firms, would the le\y work out at 8o guineas per 
annum ? It seems to me that with an association like the Liver¬ 
pool Cotton Association, and its large proportion of associate 
members who are at pit sent connected with the International 
Federation through the hcdt ration ot Master Cotton Spinners* 
Associations, tlurt would be the possibility oi a duplication of 
service and expense, without achie\mg any useful purpose, as the 
latter members are alrtad} iccemng copies of the 1NIERNATIONA1 
Cotton Blllftin through the channel of their own Spinners* 
Federation 

I think we shall agree that the more we are able to get the 
different sections of the cotton trade linked together in some 
common organization the belter it will be for our trade as a whole, 
because after all we are parts of one and the same industry, and no 
one section can continue to prosper indefinitely whilst another 
section is languishing below starvation point As my friends 
are aware, we have on se\eral occasions during recent years ap¬ 
proached the allied trade organizations in Manchester with a ^icw 
to bringing about some reduction in what we consultr to be their 
exorbitant charges, but with no great measure of success Had, 
howe\er, these bodies been affiliated with us in some form, such as 
is now proposed under the sdicme for associate membership of the 
International Federation, our effoits might have been attended 
with more s ratify mg results 

1 o come back to my original question, would Rule 2 mean, with 
an Association like the Li\erpool Cotton Association, a subscrip¬ 
tion basis of £i is foi all its members, or for its full members only, 
and m the case of the Bleachers* Association £i is for tach of 
its constituent or amalgamated firms ? 

Mr F HOLROYD (England) That we felt was the intention, 
but these are onfy provisional rules for the time being What we 
want this morning more than anything else is the acceptance of the 
principle that we agree to allow the election of associate members 
through the Committee The difficulty that >ou Have raised now 
with regard to Liverpool does exist I am an associate member of 
the Liverpool Association There would be duplicity of inteitsts, 
but if \ou will gi\e tht Committee instructions to finally draft a 
series of rules that is really what wc want you to do this morning 

Mr A Kui i LLR (Austria) May I move that Rule No 2 be 
struck out of this present icsolution, and instead of Rule No 2 
there should be inserted 

“ That the Congress authorizes the International Committee 

to fix a levy for the associate members ** 

Mr T Ho LROT D (England) Yes, we might accept that 

Mr II S Butterworth (England) I am grateful to Mr 
Cryer, who spoke with regard to the Liverpool Cotton Association, 
for protecting our interests, but I did not think, personally, that 
any violence was being done to them by this resolution As a 
matter of fact, my Liverpool friends, I feel sure, will forgive me 
when I say that I think that in this matter and m other similar 
matters they get off with paying too little I think this is a very 
mild subscription, and as I read the rule wondered if they were 
paying enough I think the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN 
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that we get from time to time is quite worth the amount of money 
that we subscribe, and I do not think it ought to be reduced 
I should think the resolution should stand as it reads 

Mr F HOLKOYD (England) May I put a different resolu¬ 
tion to the meeting, that is, that this Congress endorses the action 
of the C <. mmittee m proposing that associate membership should 
be instituted and it leaves w ith the ( ommittee the arangements for 
accepting such associate members 1 mo\e that 
Mr A Kut FLER I second that 

(1 he resolution was pui to the Congress and tarried unani¬ 
mously) 

The Chairman The next item on the Agenda is the 
Financial Statement 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Mr ArnoS PEARSE The financial Statement has been sent 
to each affiliated Association at the end of last year It has been 
duly audited, and I have here the duly signed balance sheet b\ 
the Auditors I think we may take this statement as read 
This course was adopted 

RESOLUTIONS 

The various resolutions were then discussed and voted upon, 
the following is the text of the resolutions which were unanimously 
agreed upon by the Congress — 

East Indian Cotton 

This International Cotton Congress endorses the many ad¬ 
vantages which would result from the general application of the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing factories Act , hit it regrets that 
so far this Act has not been sufficiently enforced , and it respect¬ 
fully asks the Secretary of State for India to use eiery interns 
m his ^ower that this legislation sail be ejfcctnely carried out 
m future throughout India 

This Congress Laments the falltug-off m quality of Punjab- 
Amencan cotton gmirally through admixture with other Kinds , 
and it expresses the hope that steps will be taken to keep this 
and other varieties from being mixed 

I he fact that the Punjab-American cotton raised on iht 
British Cotton Growing issociation’s farm in India has 
improzedy shows that there is no need for this general falling- 
off in quality 

The Congress also desires respectfully to indicate to the 
Secretary of State that a more efficiently conducted system of 
narketing this Indian cotton of better staple and grade would 
extend the number of spinners using z/, ana thereby create such 
a demand as would enable the grower to obtain a more 
adequate recompense than has hitherto been possible owing to 
the restricted market 0 per at ne 

Cotton Growing 

1 his Congress , representing the cotton users 1 of 21 countries , 
desm s to record its unanimous appreciation of the efforts which 
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are being made in man} countries with a view to increasing 
the supply and improving the quality of cotton . This Congress 
records with satisfaction that Europe h consuming annually 
over 2’,000,000 bales oj cotton grown in countries outside the 
old-established sources of supply , and calls upon the Govern¬ 
ments of all countries where cotton growing can be carried 
out on a commercial scale to give every assistance in their 
power for extending cotton cultivation , especially by facilitating 
the provision of means of transport and irrigation , where 
necessary . 


Extended Use of Cotton Textiles. 

This Congress recommends to every country affiliated with 
the International Cotton Federation to establish a Cotton 
Propaganda Committee , in order to examine ways and means 
which might lead to the extension of the use of cotton goods , 
and this Congress requests the International Committee to 
enter into close contact with these various national committees 
in order to co-ordinate their activities . 

Method for Reporting Conditioning Tests of 
Egyptian Cotton. 

The spinners' representatives of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee unanimously recommend to the affiliated spinners 
that , whenever a test for humidity is made on their behalf , they 
should if requested , communicate the result to the respective 
cotton shippers in Alexandria . 

Mixing of Different Egyptian Cotton Varieties. 

This Congress endorses the decision of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee in this matter , and repeats as its considered 
opinion that the cotton industry objects strongly to any mixing 
of varieties of Egyptian cottons before they reach the spinning 
mill. 


Standard of Moisture for Egyptian Cotton. 

Whilst the spinning member <■ of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee are firmly convinced that 8£ per cent, u an adequate 
allowance for moisture-content in Egyptun cotton , they are 
prepared to enter into an agreement with the Alexandria 
General Produce Association that , for a period of 12 months 
commencing 1 st December , icjxy, and as a temporary measure 
only , they will not claim for excess moisture, unless 9 per cent . 
regain is exceeded , hi which case the rebate zvill be retrospective 
and Uart from 8.9 per cent. 

Mr. W. MATHER (England): Mr. President, before that reso¬ 
lution is passed I want to make the position clear as regards the 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association of England. The 
representatives of the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation (Weaving Section) desire to state that they will abstain 
from voting on the proposed resolution in order not to prejudice 
their position with regard to the fixing of a standard of moisture 
content in yarns in excess of that already in operation. That is, 
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from our point of view, we do not want to prejudice our case as 
tegards standard of moisture. 

Mr. W. F. CHAMBERS (England): It is of the utmost 
importance that moisture should be kept down to as low a per¬ 
centage as possible, and it is a very serious matter indeed to raise 
it by i per cent, when we are already as high as 8J; and I am 
surprised, as an individual member of the Congress, that the 
Spinning Section should have given way. even if only in a tem¬ 
porary manner. That they should be allowed to increase it to 
0 per cent, is a very serious matter indeed to manufacturers 
generally. We are doing all we possibly can to safeguard our¬ 
selves. If it is possible for it to be m cotton in its very early stages 
it is up to the growers, and to anybody who handles cotton right up 
to the finished article, to take every precaution possible to keep it 
down. 

Mr. W. HOWARTH (England): Everybody sympathize■» 
with Mr. Chambers in his desire to have cotton, and not water, 
delivered to him, no one more so than the spinners themselves, but I 
would remind him that this is the first step to that end. Hitherto, 
if 10 per cent, moisture has been in cotton, the spinner has had no 
redress, and this is the first step, and the firsl time in the history 
of the cotton trade where we have had a standard put forward for 
all cotton. We are hoping to improve during the cuirent year, or 
at the end of next year, and I think the representatives of your 
Association will be wise t<p accept the resolution as it stands, 
because it docs not prejudice them in any way. Now that the 
Association has said that they will not support it, but they refrain 
from voting, I think it would be just as well if Mr. Chambers were 
to ally himself with his Association. 

(The resolution was adopted . The delegates of the Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers' Association refrained front voting on 
the last resolution .) 


LEVY FOR 1930-31. 

It was unanimously resolved that the levy should remain 
unaltered for the coming years, viz.: — 

I / 100th of a penny per spindle. 

^th of a penny per loom. 

PLACE OF NEXT CONGRESS TO BE HELD, 1931. 

Mr. ROGER Seyrig (France): On behalf of the French 
Syndicate of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, I have the 
pleasure and honour of inviting the International Cotton Federa¬ 
tion to hold the next Congress, in 1931, in France. I am rather 
diffident in doing so, on account of the wonderful reception and 
diversified programme which we have had here, but I assure you 
that we in France will do our best to make you welcome. I may 
say that in 1931 a Colonial Exhibition will be held in Paris, whicn 
should be of considerable interest to most of you. 

Mr. F. HOLROYD (England): I have pleasure in moving that 
this Congress accepts with many thanks the kind invitation of the 
French Association to hold the next Congress in France in 1931. 
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Mr. Arthur Kuffler (Austria): I have pleasure in 
seconding this. 

{I he resolution was unanimously adopted .) 

The CHAIRMAN: I have great pleasure in conveying to you, 
Mr. Sevng, the unanimous ana hearty resolution of this Congress 
“ that ’we accept your invitation with many thanks.** 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have now come to the end of our 
deliberations, and there remains one pleasant duty for us to 
perform, and that is to offer our cordial thanks for all that has been 
done for us here m Spam, especially to our colleague on the Inter¬ 
national Committee, Mr. Santiago Trias, who has proved 
himself such an excellent President. His extreme modesty has 
added great charm to all he has done on our behalf. We shall not 
forget his great services, and I am sure you will heartily agree 
that we offer to him in the usual manner our expression of thanks. 
(Great aoplause .1 

Our thanks are further due to the Mayor of Barcelona and to all 
the officials who have put this magnificent hall at our disposal; 
further, to the Spanish Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Association, to its Executive Committee, and to the Barcelona 
Congress Organizing Committee, who have had the difficult task 
of arranging our Congress and the many social functions which we 
have all enjoyed to the fullest extent. 

Thanks are also due to the authors of papers, and to all those 
who have contributed in any way towards making this Congress 
such a success, both from a business and social point of view. 

These votes of thanks were most cordially adopted. 

Mr. SANTIAGO Trias: As President of the Congress, I 
thank you, Mr. President, and all the delegates, very much for your 
kind words. We feel sure that this Congress may; be regarded as one 
of the most successful ones which our organization has held, and 1 
hope also that you have spent some pleasant days in Barcelona. We 
trust that you will carry away with you a favourable impression of 
our city, and that when you go back to your various countries you 
will tell your friends all that you have seen here, and ask them 
to come here; I assure you that we shall receive them with 
sincere friendship. I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
publicly to my friends of the Spanish Committees and of the 
Spanish Federation my best thanks for their hearty co-operation. 

The General Secretary made the announcement that 
when the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee was holding their 
deliberations they sent a telegram to H.M. K i n g F u a d, express¬ 
ing gratitude for the co-operation and assistance he was gracious 
enough to give to the work of that Committee. A reply had been 
received that day from His Majesty, signed by himself, reading 
as follows: — 

“ I am sincerely pleased to receive the telegram which you 

have sent in the name of the Egyptian Joint Cotton Committee, 

which met at Barcelona. I thank you cordially, and express 
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the hope that this Committee will continue to act for the best 
interests of the cotton industry. I am happy to be able to assure 
you of my entire co-operation and of my best wishes for the 
success of the aims it nas set itself, and which I consider are 
most worthy.’* 

This terminated the fourteenth International Cotton Congre-s. 


CONGRESS PROGRAMME. 

The business items on the agenda are recorded in the preceding 
pages of the Official Report of the Congress. 

The following is an enumeration of the social functions, and a 
few other items: — 

Wednesday, September 18/A, 1929. 

3-0 p.m. Visit of Old Barcelona by motor car. 

5-30 p.m. Tea offered in the Restaurant “Miranar” of the 
Exhibition by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Navigation. 

A Mannequin Parade, showing Cotton Dresses, 
held during tea. (The dresses worn by the 
mannequins were kindly supplied by Messrs. 
Horrockses, Crewdson & Co. Ltd., Preston. The 
whole of the material had been made at their 
mills). 

9-0 p.m. Banquet offered by the Spanish Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association at the 
“ Fine Art Palace,” Paseo de Pujada, Barcelona. 

Thursday, September iqtk, 1929. 

6-0 p.m. Tea offered by the Municipal Government and 
Spanish dances in the Pueblo Espanol of the 
Barcelona International Exhibition. 

Friday, September 20/A, 1929. 

Excursion to Montserrat by motor car. 

Visit of the cotton mill of Eusebio Bertrand, at 
Manresa. 

Lunch offered by the Spanish Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations at Montserrat. 

Visit of the Monastery. 

Return to Barcelona in the evening. 

Saturday, September 21s ■/, 1929. 

3-0 p.m. Visit to the Palace of Textile Industries in the 
Exhibition, and inspection of special textile 
machines. 

4-30 p.m. Film of the Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ 
Association Ltd., Manchester, depicting cotton 

? rowing and spinning, in the “Palacio de 
royecciones” or the Exhibition. 

5-30 p.m. Tea offered by the Provincial Executive in the Old 
Palace. Plaza de la Constitucidn, Barcelona. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

SKINNER’S 
Cotton Trade Directory 

of the World 

1929-30 

ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL DU COTON 
WELT-BAUMWOLL-ADRESSBUCH 
ANUARIO INTERNACIONAL ALGODONERO 
ANNUARIO COTONIERO INTERNAZIONALE 
ANNUARIO INTERNACIONAL ALGODOEIRO 

containing 
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AND TRADE OF EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 
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und den Baumwoll-Handel in jedem Lande der Welt. 

Conteniendo infotmes relativos i la industria y al 
comdrcio del algoddn de todos los paises del mundo. 

Contenente informazione relative all* industria coton- 
iera ed il suo commercio in ogni paese del mondo. 
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algodao e ao commercio de todos os paizes do mundo. 


Price 30 /- net 


THOMAS SKINNER & CO. 

GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
49. DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 
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Cotton Growing in Spain. 


Paper by Mr. ALFREDO SEDd, Barcelona , prepared for the 
\^th International Cotton Congress. 

Cotton growing in Spain may be a new subject for the 
International Cotton Congress at Barcelona, but it cannot be said 
that cotton cultivation is really a new industry for Spain; it is 
rather a reborn industry for us, as in the eighteenth century it 
certainly occupied quite an important position, but since then, 
principally owing to the preponderating extension cf the cotton¬ 
growing industry of U.S.A. and to the development of cane sugar 
in the cotton-growing districts of Spain, this crop was given up. 
However, at the beginning of the present century, attempts were 
made to restart cotton growing within Spain, but, in spite of 
a few favourable laws for its promotion, it cannot be said that 
cotton-mill men of Spain took any interest in the movement until 
iq 18, when they were encouraged by a few agriculturists who 
recognized the importance which cotton growing for Spain might 
reach. Thebe people visualized the independence m cotton from the 
rest of the world which Spain should be able to conquer in this 
raw material of primary consideration, and they very soon obtained 
the highest support in the country; their movement was 
enthusiastically supported by H.M. King Alfonso XIII, who 
created a Spanish Cotton Commission, which since IQ23 lias been 
actively and successfully at work. 

This Cotton Commission, besides establishing a permanent 
Central Committee, appointed other provincial committees which 
collaborate amongst each other. They have shown such zeal in 
their work that it is expected that Spain, within comparatively few 
years, will produce the quantities of raw cotton which will satisfy 
entirely the needs of her own cotton-spinning industry. 

From the very outset it must be stated that Spain possesses all 
the favourable climatic conditions, and immense areas of suitable 
land; there is much more land available than is needed to supply 
our cotton wants, and the yield per hectare is pretty high, as we 
will state later. 

Very careful instructions have been given to the fanners as 
regards the technical aspects of the method of cultivation, and 
to the different diseases and pests; a staff of technical experts 
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advises on the selection of the land, and gives all the instruction 
that may be needed. 

In order to stimulate cotton growing the minimum pun base 
price which is to be paid for the crop is fixed in advance, so that 
the farmer knows beforehand--except when, through unforeseen 
circumstances, his crop is destroyed or suffers in yield -what his 
crop will sell at, and our minimum price is remunerative for 
the cultivator. 

Besides the minimum prices paid in the various seasons so far, 
it has been possible to make the farmer who has had a small 
yield some allowance for the shortage. Money prizes and agri¬ 
cultural implements have also been awarded for high yields. The 
overseers have also received cash prizes. 

The seed used is known under the name of “King,” imported 
from the United States, has Ixren handed to the cultivator, and with 
fair conditions of soil the plant produced in Spain is identical with 
that obtained in the United States, the difference in quality being 
only slight, according to the district of cultivation; of course, such 
differences exist even in the United States. 

As regards class and colour, our cotton is more similar to Texas 
cotton than to Atlantic cotton and, referring to staple, very good 
results have been obtained, and in certain districts its length is 
superior to the American standard of r in., and certainly the 
average of the crop is not inferior to }f{ in., American standard. 

As regards the strength of the fibre, very good results have also 
been obtained; we can assure you that we have the most excellent 
reports concerning the resistance of the fibre. 

The ginning station of Tabladilla, near Sevilla, contains the 
latest machinery; the building has been constructed specially 
for the purpose, and is truly a model station. 

At the present time the Colton Commission is engaged in 
erecting up-to-date ginning factories in the various col ton-growing 
districts. 

The Cotton Commission possesses a laboratory with the latest 
equipment of instruments of precision; it has even the necessary 
spinning plant for the determination on practical lines of the 
yarns that can lie produced from the lint grown. 

Referring to the following particulars, it should lie mentioned 
that in k> 28-2() exceptional rams caused serious losses, but, con¬ 
sidering that cotton growing is still in its infancy, we have every 
reason to lie satisfied. 

The cultivators state that for the season 102(^30 there will be 
13,152 hectares under cotton cultivation. 


SEASONS 



1024-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Hectares 




cultivated 

. 1,473 

2,164 

4,007 

Seed cotton (kg.) 

880,444-30 1,097,967-90 2,166,164 

Lint (kg.) .. 

274,303*30 

368,870*21 

724,997* 

Linters (kg.) 

274,303*30 

14,579 

36,054 

Seed (kg.) 

408,937*60 

673,513 

1,315,721 

No. of bales of 




Lint 

.. 1,154 

1,108 

3,599 

No. of bales of 




Linters .. 

.. 1,154 

54 

158 


Average Kilos Lint per Hectaro—in r> years’ period 
Maximum Yield in one season. 


1027-28 

4,624 

1,607,822 

553,533*50 

36,444-50 

97,006-80 

2,670 

164 


1028-20 

7,786 

2,120,003 

697,377 

58,839 

1,382,021 

3,207 

237 

.. 121*5 
.. 186*2 
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Review of the Work Regarding Cotton 
Growing within the British Empire. 


Paper prepared for the International Cotton Congress at Hanelona } 
September iSth to 22nd , i<) 2 <), by WILLIAM IIOWARTH, 
Es</. f j.P . (Member of the Executive Committee and the Council 
of the British Cotton Growing Association % and also of the 
Executive Committee and Administrative Council of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation .; 


It is especially gratifying to mo to have the privilege of reading 
this paper to you, as 1 was one of the founders of the movement ot 
Cotton Growing m the British Colonies and have kept in close 
touch with the work since its inception, and am a member of the 
Executive Committee and Council of the British Cotton Growing 
Association, and also on the Executive Committee and Administra¬ 
tive Council of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

Looking back nearly a quarter of a century many here will 
lemcmlxnr how the failure of the cotton crops in America through 
attacks by pests or unfavourable climatic conditions caused serious 
losses to employers, and in some cases much distress to operatives 
engaged m the cotton spinning and manufacturing trades of the 
world, and, to prevent a recurrence, steps were taken by the British 
cotton trade to develop the industry in other parts of the world. 
The money was supplied by the trade and the British Government, 
and a tremendous amount of pioneering work has been done in 
almost every part of the British Empire where the conditions were 
considered suitable. Some parts have turned out failures, but 
these had to be proved as much as the successes. Harbours have 
had to lie built, railways made, and many parts of Africa have 
lx>on ojxmed up to light "and civilization from daikness through the 
advent and the effort to produce our fibre. I think you will admit 
that in tins work Great Britain took the lead; much money has been 
sjienl and valuable experience gained, which has always Ix'en at 
the service of the world's cotton trade. Our Reports reach every 
country, and we have always Urn too glad to give advice and 
assistance to any other Government. The same might lie said of 
the cotton produced—British-grown cotion has found its way into 
many of your mills. The total amount of cotton with a staple of 
1 fa ins, and over produced in new fields in the British Empire, 
including parts of India, is roughly one million bales, which you 
must aclmit has made a difference to prices generally, so* that 
whether you use the cotton or not, the whole trade has received 
some benefit from this extra million bales. Not the least important 
factor is that the production of cotton in new fields in the British 
Empire has encouraged other countries to follow suit, and with 
some considerable success. At the same time these efforts of ours 
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have been the means of stimulating even to greater efforts the older 
fields of America, India, Egypt, Brazil, etc. The movement has 
also effected almost revolutionary improvement in cotton-growing 
research. Many new types have been propagated and the numerous 
enemies of the plant in the nature of pests are being satisfactorily 
dealt with. 

A short resume* of the work in the various Colonies, bringing 
the position up to date, might interest you. 

INDIA. 

India now produces over two million bales of stapled cotton, 
and this quantity is increasing annually. The country is more 
than self-supporting in the matter of better quality cotton for mills, 
and there is no need for the import of American or African cottons 
into India, except for those mills which specialize in very high 
counts. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee have now been in exis¬ 
tence for some seven years, and considerable progress has been 
made in many directions during that period. 

The Demonstration Farm at Khancwai continues to serve its 
main function in propagating the best types of cotton and wheat for 
seed distribution amongst Zemindars in the Colony areas. The 
expert staff on the Farm have now been engaged in investigating 
the primary cause of leaf shedding, premature opening of bolls, the 
comparatively poor quality of the cotton and low yields, and are of 
the opinion that white fly is the primary cause, and enquiries are 
also being made by the Agricultural Department as to the most 
effective and economic measures to be adopted 1 to control this pest. 

A work of immense importance in connection with India is the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India which 
contains many references to the work of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. It approves the efforts of the Committee to improve 
the marketing of cotton, to check abuses and malpractices, and to 
institute economic enquiries into the financing of production. The 
Report also comments on the importance of the work accomplished 
by the Committee in securing reliable statistics of the consumption 
and production of cotton in India. 

AFRICA. 

NlGEKIA is a country of great cotton possibilities, and is the 
largest, next to India, under the British Crown. 

In the Southern Provinces during the past year or two the 
native type of cotton (although it has been in some demand in 
Europe), for reasons of yield and low lint result the monetary return 
to the native grower is not satisfactory and each year has shown the 
increasing necessity for introducing and establishing some new 
variety which by virtue of its improved quality and yield would 
prove more suitable to the grower, and incidentally encourage 
planting on a larger scale. Exotic types have been tried and 
proved failures, in marked contrast to the success attending similar 
experiments in the Northern Provinces. There is, however, a 
native variety known as Ishan, which has many distinct advantages 
and produces a superior lint, and efforts are being persevered mth 
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this, and the- local Agricultural Depaitment is evolving better 
strains of this particular type. It is, of course, only to be expected 
that it will be some time before sufficient seed can l>e produced of 
this improved variety to replace the existing native type, but every 
year increases the supply, and it is pleasing to note that the native 
farmers apfx*ar to lx* quite eager to adopt it. 

In the Northern Provinces rainfall and other growing con¬ 
ditions last season were g<xxi on the whole, while the cotton crop 
was somewhat of a chsapixuntinent, probably 1 Krause in the best 
producing areas the jx*ople had not fully recovered from the severe 
food famine conditions prevalent m 1027, and instead of planting 
cotton, their energies were given to the cultivation of foodstuffs, 
which of course is quite understandable. A new large ginnery has 
been completed and put into commission, and also a small pioneer 
plant, and the British Cotton Growing Association now have in the 
cotton areas in Northern Nigeria nine ginning factories which are 
capableof dealing with all thecotton that is likely to lx? produced for 
some time, and no extensions are contemplated for some time to 
come. With one execution these ginneries are either on the railway 
or within comparatively easy distance of it. It might he worthy of 
mention to observe that the two most recent ginneries have lx?en 
constructed in advance of railway development, as it has always 
been the policy of the Association, who continually watch these 
matters, to attract the railway rather than to follow'd up. 

The So KOTO PROVINCE shows a big improvement on the pre¬ 
vious year, more than doubling its output. 

The arrival of the railway at Gusau has enabled the Association 
to extend their field of operation and incidentally affords the native 
farmer an opjxirlunity to disj>oso of his produce within reasonable 
distance of his farm. 

Sokoto Province is capable of big developments, and it is 
lxrlieved that it will eventually prove to lx* the biggest cotton-pro¬ 
ducing field in Nigeria. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation maintain an Kxjxri- 
mental Farm at Daudawa, and proposals have been made that this 
should form one of a senes of multiplication farms for the propaga¬ 
tion of new strains of seed for distribution throughout the country, 

SIERRA LEONE. 

'Phe Agricultural Department are carrying out the selection of 
the local type of < hiandc cotton, and a muulxT of samples have 
lx*en sent home in order to obtain expert opinion as to their quality. 
Oneot the types i*> rejx>rted ujxm aslxung a very good result, and 
has been valued at <p points on the price of American futures. 

* 

GOLD COAST. 

The experiments with cotton in the Northern Territories during 
the fiast season have been concentrated on the Dagomba District. 
An industry of fair proportions already exists in the South of 
Togoland, and stepis are being taken by the installation of a Power 
Gin at Kjjcvc to deal with the cotton grown locally. The Agri¬ 
cultural Department has Ixvn entirely reorganized, and concentra- 
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tion is being effected on the three stations at Tamale, Kumasi and 
Kpeve. The chief Divisions now deal with inspection of plants 
and produce, statistics and surveys, laboratory investigations, 
education and training, rural economics, and publications and 
meteorology. 

EAST AFRICA—KENYA COLONY. 

The possibilities for cotton are not great, and its cultivation is 
confined to the north of the Kavirondo Province on Lake Victoria. 
However, no other cash or exportable crop is grown, and the 
example of their Uganda neighbours is likely to he copied by the 
population inhabiting the Kavirondo district, and some extension 
of the industry may be reasonably expected. Former transport 
difficulties have been greatly relieved by the completion of a section 
of the railway, which now runs directly through North Kavirondo. 

UGANDA. 

Here, where great strides have been made, cotton still maintains 
its pre-eminent position as the chief item of export, forming with 
seed 87J per cent, of the total, and unless something unforeseen 
occurs its position is not likely to be seriously threatened. A note 
of warning was, however, issued last year that the outlook for 
1028 was none too promising, as the weather conditions had been 
of a most variable character—the planting season was, in fact, the 
most difficult in the history of the industry. Later in the year, 
however, the weather conditions became more favourable, and while 
not in time to enable the natives to bring their acreage of cotton up 
to normal figures, the rain was in time to establish a considerable 
proportion of the sowings, and the outturn of cotton became greater 
than was at one time expected, reaching 138,486 bales. What is 
of more importance is the fact that the grade and staple were main¬ 
tained, and were slightly better than the average. 

The question of the yield of seed cotton per acre is one that 
demands the close attention of the Government and all concerned 
in the industry. The yield varies very considerably in different 
areas, accounted for perhaps primarily by soil, but also by the 
method of planting and cultivation. It is difficult to assess any¬ 
thing like an average yield for any one district* but while the 
Buganda Province consistently shows a good yield, there are cer¬ 
tain districts of the Eastern Province which regularly show a yield 
of under 300 lbs, of seed cotton jier acre, which is equivalent to less 
than 100 lbs. lint. 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

Last season there was a record output of 32,965 bales. In the 
Mwanza area, which is the second largest producing district, and 
where the British Cotton Growing Association are established, an 
increased acreage had been planted, but late and erratic rains 
adversely affected the growing crop. In the Bukoba Province, 
which is adjacent to Mwanza, the Association erected a ginning 
factory in response to an invitation by the Administration to create 
a cash crop industry for the inhabitants, who had produced little 
beyond their own food crop requirements and hides, and a satis- 
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factory beginning has I>een made with cotton. In both the areas 
the industry is entirely a native one, and Mwjn/a holds great 
possibilities. 

A portion of Tanganyika cotton is not quite equal to that of 
Uganda, and the reason would appear to be the less favourable 
climatic conditions and want of experience as compared with 
Uganda, hut the officials of the local department of agriculture 
are quite alive to the deficiences, and everything possible is Ixnng 
done in the way of distributing first-class seed, and the mexjierience 
of the native farmers merely requires time to be overcome. 

NYASALAND. 

It is gratifying to record a better slate of things than has been 
experienced for the past two years. About 4,500 bales of cotton 
Were produced last season, of which <;5 per cent, was native grown. 
This is the Ix'st crop since i<;25, when 7,750 bales were produced, 
and at that time about 33 jxu* cent, of the crop was cultivated on 
estates controlled by Europeans, and these estates are now growing 
barely 5 per cent, of the total crop- in fact, the most striking feature 
of the cotton-growing industry of Nyasaland during the past few 
years has lxx*n the steadily increasing proportion of the crop grown 
under native cultivation. The suitability of cotton as a crop to be 
grown on native smallholdings, usually averaging under an acre 
each, may l>e said to l>e definitely established, especially in such 
areas as the Lower Shire, where it is planted late in the season 
and does not clash with the growing of food crops. 

In Nyasaland, cotton comes up against a competitor in the shape 
of tobacco, which does particularly well in the higher elevations. 
There is room for l>oth crop, and the choice of what shall lx* grown 
is best left to the individual planters, whether European or native, 
but it is certainly the case that European planters are now taking 
renewed interest in cotton as the result of improved yields ob¬ 
tained on experimental plots, and to the value of cotton as a 
rotation crop. 

At the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation’s expei intent station 
at Makwapala the staff have had considerable success in their 
efforts to breed by selection a type of cotton that would give profit¬ 
able yields in the existing conditions, and during the season 
i<; 27-28 several test plots from seed supplied by the experiment 
station have ljeon grown on European estates with promising results. 
'This year’s work at the experiment stations has led to a clearer 
realization of the importance of the jassid pest as one of the chief 
limiting factors affecting cotton production in Nyasaland. The 
entomologists and plant breeders, working together, are hopeful 
of being able to eliminate jassid trouble at an early date. 

In the Union ok South Africa the 1027-28 cotton crop did 
not realize expectations, and the total, according to ginners’ 
returns, amounted to 4,405,263 lbs. of lint, equal to 11,013 bales of 
400 lbs. each, which showed an increase of 77 1 bales over the pre¬ 
vious season. The Department of Agriculture attribute the partial 
failure of the crop as lx*ing mainly due to the exceptionally severe 
drought conditions which prevailed during February, and this was 
the chief factor causing the loss of approximately 3,000 bale's of 
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lint; subsidiary causes were poor germination of seed in some areas, 
the localized attacks ot boll-worm, jassid and beetle. The per¬ 
centages of longer-stapled cotton have shown a marked increase, 
although the percentage ot “ good colour *' cotton coinpaied with 
that of ° off colour” has decreased. 

The .figures received from Government expeiis and prominent 
tanners indicate that approximately 55, * So acres vveie planted with 
cotton in the various districts, ot which Natal arid Zululand 
accounted lor about 40,000 acres. 

At the exjieriment stations of the Kmpire Colton Growing 
Corporation the most important work of the ]>ast season has been 
the multiplication of the first jassid-resistant strains, and the 
making of re-selections from them with a view to obtaining more 
uniform quality. Unfortunately at both the Barberton and Can- 
do ver stations much valuable jassid-resistant material was lost last 
season through hailstorm damage at the end of November and tin* 
beginning of December. Nevertheless the seed of the resistant 
strains Z. 1 and U.4 supplied to farmers for multiplication in 
different districts gave outstanding yields everywhere 1 . Satisfao 
lory progress has been made with the expansion of the station at 
Barberton. 

The ultimate success of cotton growing m SOUTHERN RlIODKSIA 

S ipears to l>e dependent on the work that is lx»ing carried out at the 
mpirc Cotton Growing Corporation’s Kxperiment Station at 
Gatooma, which has tor its object the breeding by selection of a 
suitable type of plant, and with this end in view the Cor|x>ralion’s 
staff continue to concentrate their attention on the breeding of a 
jassid-resisling variety. 

The amount of cotton now Ixdng grown in Northern RUOPKSIA 
is almost negligible. The future of the industry is dej>endent on a 
supply of selected seed being forthcoming, and in this connection 
an Agricultural and Experimental Station has been established at 
Mazabuka. A nucleus of a seed supply has lieen obtained from the 
station at .Barberton,.and this seed will l>e grown at Mazabuka, 
and selection work will be carried out on the product with a view 
to raising a type that shall be both suited to the local climatic con¬ 
ditions and, so far as possible, resistant to such pests and diseases 
as arc prevalent. 

THE SUDAN. 

The area controlled by the Sudan Plantations Syndicate in the 
Gezira last year was 105,587 acres, against 100,058 acres during the 
season before it. The yield, however, did not come up to the 
exceptionally high returns of the two former years, but nevertheless 
the final results were quite satisfactory, and the quantity of cotton 
produced was 113,169 bales, as compared with 77,665 bales for the 
previous season. The quality of the cotton was also quite good, 
both as regards grade and staple. 

The Kassala Cotton Company have on their new concession in 
the Gezira approximately 46,000 acres. For the first cotton crop 
it is hoped to get at least 15,000 acres planted with cotton by July 
of this year. The old concession in the Gash Delta at Kassala is 
being continued under the control of the Sudan Government, and 
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the crop last year was an extremely good one, both as regards 
quantity and quality 1 '. The rain-grown cotton crop, which is grown 
under the supervision of the Sudan Government in the Southern 
area of the Sudan, has also been very successful. Sir William 
Ilimbury, who recently visited the Sudan, is most optimistic as to 
this venture. 

The Umpire Cotton Growing Corporation's Plant Breeding 
Station continued its work of selection and hybridization; variety 
tests were also carried out with l>oth Kgyptian and American 
varieties, the hitter both under irrigation and under rainfall condi¬ 
tions. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

The total crop of the West Indian Sea Island cotton produced 
in 1928 was about *5,000 bales, and although the demand for this 
quality is still very poor, a large portion of the reduced crop has 
been disposed of. The bulk of the Sea Island cotton is now pro¬ 
duced in Montserrat, St. Vincent and St. Kitls-Nevis, and buyers 
have preferred Montserrat cotton to St. Vincent owing to the fibre 
firing more regular and containing less waste. 

Referent e must also be made to the Tm|>enal College of Tropical 
Agriculture at Trinidad, which was established in order to pro¬ 
vide 1 training 111 the science and practice of Tropical Agriculture to 
students intending to become tropical planters, Agricultural 
Administrators or Officers, or Specialists in different branches of 
Agricultural Science and Technology, and to offer facilities for the 
study of Tropical Agriculture to graduates of other Colleges and 
Universities. An important feature of die College is the provision 
for Research and Investigation work which its laboratories and 
fields afford. Owing to the twisting dearth of properly trained 
men for work in tropical agriculture, it seems possible that Land 
Companies and Planting Corporations may see the necessity for 
special training of recruits for their own service, and the Imperial 
( ollego offers sixymI facilities for training men of this class who 
ha\e received their preliminary scientific training at the Univer¬ 
sities of the United Kingdom or those Dominions where such facili¬ 
ties for work in tropical agriculture naturally do not exist. 

The prosecution of the work of the 1 College is not only of great 
agricultural importance, but is also of great value to the students 
themsilxes, who thus become inducted into the* methods, and 
furtheimore the College should be of lasting value to each indi¬ 
vidual student as a place to which lie can turn for real help in the 
new problems and difficulties which will inevitably confront him in 
Ins subsequent career. 

Research on the cotton crop now devolves on the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation's Research Station, which is near by the 
College. 

IRAQ. 

Here there has l>een a notable increase in production, the out¬ 
turn being 5,200 bales against 1,800 bait's for U) 2 ?, Keen interest 
is lieing taken in all agricultural work, particularly in cotton, the 
cultivation of which is extending in many directions. The main 
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growing areas are situated in and between the Tigris and the Diala 
Rivers, and satisfactory piogrcss has also taken place in the 
Ruphiates area around Hillah and Diwamyah, small supplies have 
reached the Association from as far afield as Kirkuk and Mosul 
Most of the cotton is produced hy peasant farmers on small plots, 
hut many of the wealthier inhabitants own estates of considerable 
dimensions, and King Faisal lias set an excellent example to his 
subjects in this respect, inasmuch as he is very enthusiastic over 
cotton growing Lach year adds to the growers* knowledge, and 
with improvements m methods ot cultivation a crop of 8,000/10,000 
bales might be looked for 

The Agricultural Department of Iraq have by propagation and 
selection produced improved strains of “ Mesowlnte ’* showing a 
better lint percentage The selections arc now being multiplied 
and will be distributed in chosen areas during the coming season 

AUSTRALIA. 

The whole of the 1927 Queensland cotton production was bought 
by Australian spinners on the basis of import panty pnees, but after 
a year's experience spinnets found that the assistance given them 
through Government bounty was inadequate to enable them to 
compete with imported yarns, and arrangements were made for the 
overseas disposal of the 1028 crop, which was of good grade 
Sufficient seed to plant 30,000 acics was supplied to 2,300 growers 
by the Cotton Board, and 2,300 growers had advised that 23,000 
acies of cotton had come to maturity The weather was excep¬ 
tionally favourable to late liarvesting, and the total crop of alxmt 
8,000 bales was larger than had been expected 

FIJI. 

Experiments aie being carried out by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of the Fijian Islands with a view to introducing the cultivation 
of a kidney type of cotton from selections made by Colonel Evans 
from wild stocks in New Guinea, which give promise of yielding 
bettor returns to the cultivators than can be obtained from Sea 
Island tyt>es Hitherto only Sea Island cotton has been produced, 
but xn view of the unccitainty as to the market fox tins vauety, it 
is felt that it would be dosuablc to cult 1 vat0 a cotton with a frooi 
market 

OTHER COTTON FIELDS. 

Amongst the othci potential cotton-giowmg aieas aie Cypius, 

C eylon and Malta 

On the side of Research, the Empire Cotton Growing Coqiora- 
tion has maintained their investigations, and their activities are 
fully set forth m their repoits They have Experimental Stations 
m many places for the production of improved seed They work 
m co-operation with the Agricultural Departments, and the experi¬ 
ments undertaken by them are complementary to those of the 
departments, and being mutually agreed upon m advance, no 
unnecessary duplication takes place The same may be said of 
the work of the British Cotton Growing Association, which is now 
practically confined to the provision of ginneries, buying and 
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marketing centies, tic It might also lx* added that neither the 
Bntish ( otton Growing 1 Association nor the Empire Cotton Grow¬ 
ing Coqxiration have any politics and, therefore, look to whatever 
Government is m power ior assistance in the work which they have 
set themstIves out to accomplish No one has done more for the 
development of Agriculture, which of course includes cotton, in our 
tropical colonics and dependencies than the late Government’s 
representative^ at the ( olonial Office, and I feel sure that the same 
enthusiasm will lie shown by the present British Government 

A tribute must a ho lie paid to the good work that has been done 
l>3 Governors, their Administrative Othceis and Officials of Agucul- 
tuial Depaitmcnts in the various Colonies 

In conclusion, setbacks due to climatic and other causes are 
inevitable from tune to time, but there is no doubt that the cotton¬ 
growing industry is firmly established lho figures in Appendix 
A of the Report of the British ( otton Growing Association show 
that the approximate estimate of cotton pioduced m Empire fields 
last year was bo, 330 bales, as compared with 374,000 hales in 
TQ27 The prospects, however, for the present >car are more 
pioimsing, and from what can he ascutamed of this gear’s ciops 
so far, there will certainly l>e increases in Nigeria, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, the Sudan, Nvasaland and Iiaq For instance, m 
Uganda the crop may see the 200,000 hale mark reached, and in 
the Sudan for the pic sent season HMU acres were planted with 
cotton m the Gtvira, and have jielded quite well Considerable 
piogress has lx cm nude with the development work for the exten¬ 
sion areas, and it is hoped to have the development canalization 
and buildings foi the whole concession area of 463,000 acres com¬ 
pleted by July 

Another good feature is the fact that laiKvav extensions have 
been continued thioughout the year m the Sudan, Uganda, 
Tanganyika Territory and Nigeria In Uganda the opening of 
new Firanch lines has obviated the necessity of transhipments across 
Lakes Kioga and Victoria, and the bulk of the Eastern Province 
cotton can nowbottanspoitcd direct from Uganda to the coast port 
at Mombau The extension of the railway line from Tabora to 
Mwan/a at the soutJx in end of Lake' Victoria now provides direct 
communication of that rich area with the ocean jxut of Dai-es- 
Salaam As regards Nyasaland, we art' awaiting the decision on 
the promised route of the extension of the railway to a terminus at 
the southern end of 1 akeNyasa, hut the mam obstacle to progi ess m 
this particular country is the outlet to the sea which de|>ends on 
the vagaru s of the River Zamlx'si It is, as you know, crossed by 
a ferry, bridging the river has boon advocated many times, but of 
course there arc many difficulties 

Another feature is the use of mechanical implements foi pre¬ 
paring the land, which is particularly noticeable m East Afnca 
plow all this is veiy encouraging, and providing the remainder of 
the season is favouralde and nothing unforeseen occius, it is believed 
that results so far obtained for this pioscnt season apjiear to be a 
happy augury for reaching if not advancing upon the 1 Q26 figure of 
43<)>300 bales. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT SHOWING APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF COTTON GROWN IN 
EMPIRE FIELDS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE (Bales of 400 lbs.) 
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L’Oeuvre de 1’Association Cotonniere 
Coloniale Francaise. 

Rapport prepare pour le AVI’ ( ongris International 
Cotonnier Jr Barrelonne. 


CIIAFITRIL 1. 

L’Association Cotonnifcre Coloniale et le Programme 
Cotonnier en Afrique Occidentale Franyaise. 

L’extonsion de plus en plus grande prise par la production 
agricole en Afrique Occidentale Franchise (A.O.F.) a incite le 
Gouverncment trauma is a homologuer les rc'sultats cleja obtonus et 
a encournger les efforts fails sur place par radministration locale 
et par rimtmti\e priu'e CVit pour cette raison quo le Ministre 
des Colomes au debut do <ette annee so rendit en Afrique Occi¬ 
dent air Franchise effetetuant a toners les tomtoms franca is une 
randonnee de pres d’un mots. 

An cours de son voyage en A.O.F, et spec lalement au Soudan, 
1*attention de M. Magmot, Ministre <l<s Colonies, a ete forcemeat 
attiree sur les [lerspedives qu* oflrent pour Taxenir cotonnier do la 
zone mgerienne le programme et les travatix d’hydraulique 
entre])ris par le Gouvernement general sous riiabile direction de 
M.ringenieur Belime. La culture du cotonnier en terrains irrigues 
est appeleo, au fur et a mesure <le son extension a procurer a nos 
industries metropolitnines un tonnage imjiqrtant (Tune fibre* de 
Ixinne qunlito, fournissant au prod net eur lui-m 6 me un rendement 
remunerateur. 

Mais Favenir cotniimor de PAfricpie Occidentale ne reside* pas 
seulemcnt dans la cult me nriguoo, cpii n’on est qu’h ses debuts dans 
la colome du Soudan Franchise. La production en culture sec he (pit 
est, pour les populations indigenes, le mode* traditionnel et familial 
usitA deptus des sicVlos, a lait 1 *ol>je*t bien avail} la guerre*, mais 
surtout dopuis cincj ans dVttides <*t de* travaux interossauts dans 
la plupart de nos territoires alricams, ajnnt found dans lVnsemble 
des resuitats satisfai >ants. 

I,’Association (Vwinnikrk Colonialk a laigomont partied 
depuis plus de vingt ans la mise on reuvre du programme cotonnier 
colonial et n’a pas cesse d’a]>porter aux administrations locales 
le concours le plus agissant. 

C’est a cette Association, “ organise de propaganda ct 
d’etudes fondeen 1004 nvec Capped, principa lenient, de rindtistric 
cotonniere, erne revient Fhoimeur d’avoir chercho la premise a 
definir et a aWdcr la tache h acromplir/** 

Sa premiere intervention avait eu pour objet la creation au 
Dahomey de trois usincs d’egrenage a Cotonou, Savalou et 

M Rapport flu Syndicat geneial de Pindustiic fotommVo (Juillet 1928). 
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Bohicon, qu’elle avait cedees en igio a la Ootupagnie Fran^aise du 
Coton Colonial. 

Pendant la periode anterieure a ig 14 au cours cle £ u ? rre » 
son effort s’Etait ensuite consacre a la Colonie du Haut-SEnegal- 
Niger qu’elle avait dotee de quatre stations d’egrenage a Kayes, 
Segou, San el M’Pesoba. Puis, a la Cote d’Ivoire, elle avait mis 
tous ses soins a seconder les initiatives du Gouvcrnement en instal¬ 
lant trois usines a BouakE, Korhogo ct Dimbokro, et on renandant 
de nombreuses egreneuses a bras dans l’interieur de la Colonie. 

Avant l’etablissement do son nouveau programme de 1924, 
1’Association COTONNIERE COLONIALE, provoquant ainsi en 
faveur de la culture cotonniere une impulsion des plus actives et 
realisant un effort soutenu, avait envoye ou installe en Afrique 
Occidentale 15 moteurs representant une force totale de 140 h.p., 
39 Egreneuses dont 7 a rouleau et 32 reunissant 1.178 scies et 15 
presses de force diffErente, repartis entre les Colonies du Senegal, 
du Haut-SEnEgal-Niger, de la Cote d’Ivoire et du Dahomey. 

Etendant en outre son action aux essais dc culture en vue de 
1’amelioration de la scmence, elle avait croe a grands frais, aver 
I’aide du Gouvernement general, deux stations pour la culture 
irriguce h Richard-Toll au Senegal, et aux environs de Kayes. 
Mais a la suite de diverses difficultes d’ordre financier ou dues a 
des circonstances locales, ainsi qu’a un defaut do personnel, cos 
essais durent etre abandonnes. 

Le programme cotonnier renforce et agrandi, etabli en 1924 par 
M. le Gouverneur general Carde, d’accord avec M. Waddington, 
President de 1 *Association Cotonniere Coloniale, aprEs un voyage 
d’etude que celui-ci fit en Afrique Occidentale, a d’abord place la 
question cotonniEre sur un nouveau plan administrate et industriel; 
administrate, en ce sens que le developpement superficiel de la 
culture a EtE entrepris par des voies et moyens administratifs, en 
obtenant des chefs et des populations indigenes une extension dc 
la culture du cotonnier du pays; industriel, en confiant a 1 ’A.C.C. 
la 'construction et l’exploitation de nouvelles usines d’egrenage, 
de classement et de pressage du coton, afin de rendre marchando 
et exportable la fibre produite dcsormais en plus grande quant itc 
par les cultivateurs inaigEnes ct achetec par le commerce. 

En exEcution de ce programme, l’A.C.C., de 1924 a 1927, a 
remanie et renforce ses ancienncs usines ct en a crcE de nouvelles, 
avec le concours des colonies intEressEes et une subvention pro- 
venant de la liquidation des fonds du consortium du coton, de 
telle sorte qu’elle s’est trouvEe a la t£te de 16 stations d’egrenage 
au Soudan, en Haute-Volta, a la Cote d’Ivoire, au Dahomey, au 
Togo et en Gurnee. La machinerie comporte dans l’ensemble: — 

20 moteurs reprEsentant une force de 567 h.p. 

38 egreneuses reunissant 2.520 scies. 

17 presses. 

En outre, elle a procede a Koutiala (Soudan Fran<;aise) a 
l’installation d’une ferme-Ecole pourvue d’instruments aratoircs et 
d’un matErial important qui ont Ete cedes ulterieurement a 
l’administration prenant dEsormais a son compte toute la partie du 
programme agricole. 
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Pla<;ant en effet el en mfrme temps la question cotonniire sur un 
plan technique, le Gouvcrneur general creait en 1024 le Service 
general ties Textiles au quel il annexait en IQ26 un Service agro- 
nomique <lu coton a Segoii (Soudan), ayant pour mission Tetude 
scientifique et la recherche tie nouvclles varietes de cotonnicrs a 
rendemenl et tie qualite superieurs, ainsi que Vctude et la vulgarisa¬ 
tion de methodes culturales perfect ionnees destinees a augmentcr le 
reudement a Thectare. 

Apres cinq ans cTapplication tie ce double programme* on peut 
sc rendre oompte du cheinin parcouru et des result at s atteints et cc 
fut prcciscment Tun des object if s du voyage d’etude et d’inspcction 
recemment effectue par le Directeur en Afrique Occidentale, de 
dtaembre 1028 a mars lQ2y, pour le compte de TASSOCIATION 
COTONNIERE COLON I ALE. 

Cette tournee a presente, un interet particulier, car elle a etc 
prolonged en Nigeria du Nord, ou, comnie on le sait, nos amis 
bribimuques ont accompli depuis vingt ans un effort soutenu et ont 
etabli une situation cotonniere quo nous considers>ns precedem- 
ment, en la comparant a la not re, coniine place a un niveau que 
nous aurions du mal a atteindre, au moins rapidement. 

Sans entror dans de longs details, que la hrievote do ret expose 
ne permet |)as, nous resumerons ainsi nos constatations: — 

A—-Toute proportion gardec en ce qui concerne le ebiffre 
respectif des populations, nous snnunes on voie cTobtenir on Afrique 
Occidentale ties resultats tout a fait comparables, pour la culture 
sfcche, a ceux des Anglais en Nigeria. La variete cle cotonnier 
americain “ ALLKN,” adoptee par cux en Nigeria du Nord et qui 
a ete introduite en A.O.F. par notre Service General des Textiles, 
progresse au Soudan et cst appelee, sous sa direction et son contrble 
technique, a reinplacer de proche cn proche Tancien cotonnier 
indigime, dans toute la zone septentrionale qui lui est favorable. 

La production de la Nigeria sera, en t<;2Q, d’apres les pre- 
visions, do 25,000 balk's pour le Nord et de 5,000 pour le Sud. 
La production ]>robablo do TAfrique Occidentale osl evnlueo cette 
anneo ?i 25,000 hallos, soit 5,000 a 5,500 tonnes environ. 

Le plafond de la production possible on Nigeria du Nord, avec 
les proeedes aduels, est estiine par les Anglais a 50,1X10 hallos -ou 
10,ocx) tonnes Nous pouvons le fixer nous monies pour In culture 
stVlio en Afrique Occidentale de to a 12 mille tons pour la inline 
IxViode. 

Nous possedons, d’autre nart, unc ccrtaino avance pour l’utilisa- 
lion agricole du lx'tail, des cnarrues et autres instruments aratoiros, 
ainsi que pour la fumure des terres do mfeine que pour Tadoption 
d’une formule approprieo tie colonisation indigene par vole de 
metayage. 

B—La production cotonniere fait des progres indiscutables en 
Afrique Occidentale, notamment au Soudan, en Cote d’Ivoire el 
tians le territoire sous mandat du Togo. Ces progres sonl lents de 
par leur nature ni£nie; ils sont parfois contraries par des circon- 
stances passagires ou des conditions climatfriqucs defavorables 
mais, dans lVnsemble, ils sont apparents et promettours. 
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Traduits par, les chiffres d’exportation depuis IQ04, ils se fixent 
comme suit: — 

1904—1 tonne 37 kilos 

1905 a 1915 inclus, moyenne annuelle 148 tonnes 
iq 16 a 1918 inclus, moyenne 716 tonnes 

T924 2,650 

1925 4 *^ 5 ° 

1920 . 5 >7°o >> 

1927 . 4 .y87 

1928 5* 2 5° »> 

Ces deux dernieres annees on ete deficitaircs par suite de la 
crise de 1926-27 et de mauvaises conditions climateriques. 

On trouve, aujourd’hui, de plus en plus, des groupements indi¬ 
genes pour qui la culture du coton, destine a la vente au commerce 
europeen, devient habituelle et populaire. C’est le cas dans les 
regions de Barou&i, a Nieneble, dans les cercles de Sikasso et de 
Koutiala au Soudan, ainsi qu’en Cote d’Ivoire et au Togo. 

C—Les varietes de cotonnier acclimatees, h developper, sont 
desormais bien connues; ce sont, pour la zone nord, 1 * “ Allen ”; 
pour la zone sud, le Barbadense ” de la C6te d’Ivoire et du Togo, 
le u Peruviamtm ” du Dahomey. 

II reste, comme, en Nig6ria, a trouver une varicte appropriee 
pour la zone intermediate. 

D—II est 6minemment desirable que le Service General des 
Textiles, organisme du Gouvernement General, se decentralise, 
s’6tende, exteriorise son action en dehors du Soudan, ct que s’op^re 
le plus rapidement possible la substitution entre les deux plans sur 
lesquels est plac£e notre politique cotonniere eii A.O.F. ou, plus 
exactement, que le second, scientifique et technique, vienne com¬ 
pleter le premier, administratif. 

Les assises de notre politique cotonniere, le point de depart des, 
r&ultats methodiques, certains, durables, que Ton peut escompter 
aujourd’hui avec une assurance croissante de succes, resident 
indeniablement dans le Service General des Textiles, dans son 
action gen6ralisee et etendue a toutes les colonies suivant le pro¬ 
gramme scientifique et pratique auquel ses recherches ct ses travaux 
perseverants ont abouti. 

L’Association Cotonniere Coloniale est amenec, aprfes cinq 
ans d’experience et de travaux, k orienter son programme, d’accord 
avec 1’administration de fatjon k le mettre plus en concordance 
avec la production variable suivant les regions. C’est ainsi que son 
effort va s’intensifier dans 1’ensemble que ferment les trois colonics 
du Soudan, de la Haute-Volta et de la C6te d’Ivoire ou ses dix 
stations et usines actuelles vont fetre complktees par de nouveaux 
groupes d’egrenage fixes ou mobiles dans des zftnes dont la pro¬ 
duction cotonniere va en augmentant. 

Les usines de I’A-C.C. dont 1 ’organisation est aujourd’hui 
enticement parachevee, represented, ainsi que le voyage 
d’inspection a permis de le constater, des installations de valeur, 
bien entretenues et bien conduites. La machinerie, congue pour une 
production annuelle de 4*000 tonnes de fibres, correspond aux 
besoins actuels que satisfont d’ailleurs en partie quelques usines 
privees. Les tanfs d’egrenage, maintenus au taux de 700 francs 
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la tonne-fibre, constituent un serieux encouragement pour le 
developpcment de la culture cotonniero car ils permettent rachat 
du coton brut a 1*indigene h un prix remunerateur. 

L’Association a (Pailleurs etndie et souinis a la haute adminis¬ 
tration a <lc PA.O.F. un projet de fixation de prix minima dont 
I*adoption, suivant uno formule a determiner, ne pourrait quo servir 
grandcinent la cause de notre coton nfricain. 

Le programme cotonnier de PAfriquo Oceidenlalc, Togo 
compris, qui, dejmis cinq ans, sc poursuit ainsi jjour, la culture 
seclie, avec perseverance, tant au point de vue administratif et 
industriel, qu’au point de vue scientilique et technique apparait 
done en bonne voie de reussite. 11 pent avantageusement soutenir 
la comparaison, dans ses conceptions et ses result ats, avec celui que 
nos voisins et amis britanniques appliquent en Nigeria ou ils se 
d6clarent net lenient optimist es sur Pavenir qui lui est reserve. 
Aprfcs un voyage de trois mois au Soudan, en llautc-Volta, au 
Niger, au Dahomey, au Togo ot en Cote dTvoire et unc inspection 
minutieuse qui nous a purinis do met t re a jour et de completer notre 
documentation personolle, nous ne pouvons que partager le memo 
optimiste dans les dostinoes de nos territoires africains, pour de 
d^veloppement et Pa melioration de lour production cotonniero, on 
culture siVhe coinme en culture irriguee. 

CHAPTTKE II. 

L’Association Cotonniere Goloniale au Maroc. 

Au MAROC, la nouvelle usine do Casablanca, mise en marche 
pour traiter le colon de la derniere recolte., dont (’inauguration 
ofiicielle le 15 decembre a etc presidee par M. Steeg, resident 
general, est instalkV dans dc tres bonnes conditions et vient de 
terminer uno campagno <P< 5 grenage fort interessante a un double 
point de vue. 

Elle a, tout d'abord, traite r 10 tonnes de colon brut et produit 
35 tonnes de fibres de Ix-lle quality, bien 6grenees et bien presentees 
particuli^remcnt appreciee des exjx'rts, et qui a trouve preneur dans 
(les conditions ayant enlierement satisfait les plant curs. 11 en est 
resulte, et e’est ici unc autre heureuse consequence de notre inter¬ 
vention, quo ('attention des colons du Protectorat sVst tres soriruse- 
ment arretee sur la culture cotonniere ainsi quo sur les possibilities 
de son dfveloppement qu’offrent certains regions du Maroc et que 
favorisent la creation et le lxm remlenient de notre usine. Aussi la 
prochaine campagne dVnsemoncomont s'annonco-t-elle eommo 
devant faire Pobjet (Pun effort tUendu, susceptible de doubler la 
production de 1928-1029. A la date du r2 mars, uue quinzaino 
dc nouveaux plantrars de coton avaient demande des graines de 
semences a notre usine, pour une quant it e globale de prfcs de dix 
tonnes. 

II est interessant (Pobserver qu’au Maroc la culture cotonniere 
par recepage des plants conserves deux 011 trois ans donne jusqu’ih 
present de bons resultats. Ou cite memc des terrains qui ont porte 
les m6mes cotonniers pendant quatre ans et ont donne une quatrieme 
recolte dans des conditions satisfaisantes. Les entreprises agricoles 
conscrvant ainsi leurs premieres plantations et, continuant a on 
tirer parti avec des frais reduits, consacrent leurs nouvclles cam- 
pagnes a Paccroissement des superficies ensemcncees en coton. 
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L > intervention au Maroc de PASSOCIATION COTONNIERE 
COLONIALE, comme on le voit est done en voie de produire des 
r^sultats tr 4 s appreciates dont elle ne peut que se feliciter et qui 
P encourage a y poursuivre activement son programme en plein 
accord avec les services techniques du Protectorat et avec le concours 
de sa flliale, PASSOCIATIN COTONNIERE Marocaine. 

Voici d’ailleurs ci-aprfes selon 1’Office du Protectorat de la 
Republique Fran^aise au Maroc, Pet at des exportation de coton 
marocam: — 

1927 . 94,103 kilogs. 

1928 (provisoire) ... 99,700 ,, 

CHAPITRE III. 


L’Association Cotonniere Goloniale en Syrie. 


Eisr Syrie Taction de PAssociation Cotonniere Coloniajje 
qu’avait preparee le voyage effectu6 en mai 1928 pa le President, 
M. Waddmgton s’est precisee et cst rapulement entree dans le 
domaine de la realisation. 

Elle a pu trouver en M. Weber, qui Ty represente depuis le mois 
d'oetobre un delegue particulierement quahfic qui a ete au prealable 
envoye pendant cmq semaines aux Etats-Unis pour y complHer sa 
documentation personelle. 

? Sa mission, dans les Etats du Levant sous mandat franqais a 
d’abord consist6 a prendre contact, dans celui des Alaouites, avec 
les Services agricoles et k s’initier aux m^thodes ixbs appropriees, 
qui ont 6 ie appliquees avec succ£s dans cet Etat pour la culture 
cotonniere. 


L’examen des diverses questions interessant le developpement 
de cette culture dont Tavenir semble plein de promesse^, a abouti, 
apr^s un accord complet avec le Haut-Commissariat et les Gouverne- 
ments des Etats int6ress6s, a la creation en Syrie d’un “ Office du 
Coton ” organist et dirig£ par PASSOCIATION COTONNIERE 
COLONIALE, qui lui affecte, pour 1929, une somme de 200,000 francs, 
dont 50,000 provenant d’une subvention que veut bin lui consentir 
1 Etat des Alaouites. 

L* “ Office du Coton ” est destine a assurer, en collaboration 
intime avec les Services administratifs et techniques des Etats 
auxquels u pr£te son concours, la surveillance du choix et de 
1 emploi des grames de semence, le controle des cultures, le classe- 
ment des cotons, suivant un standard local etabli par assimilation 
avec les standards mternationaux, et Papposition d'une cstampille 
sur les balles de coton, apr&s egrenage. 

D’ autre pari, l’intervention de 1 ’ASSOCIATION COTONNIERE 
COLONIALE ayant ete sollicitee pour assurer l’egrenage des cotons 
produits dans le Sud de l’Etat des Alaouites, un projet d’usine 
i Hamidieh est actuellement a l’ 4 tude. Un second projet d’usine 
est egalement envisage pour le centre de Hama, dans l’Etat de 
d^H 6 ’ ^ ^ uestlon est mo ^ ns avanc^e que pour l’usine 


E v^i’ ^’Association Cotonniere Colonial® a comman d<* 
aux Etats-Unis et recu fin mars 192c;, a Beyrouth 15 tonnes de 
grames de semence de cotonnier du Texas de la vari&6 “ Lone 
i>TAR qui on le salt, a ete d6fimtivement adoptee comme nouveau 
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type tic cotonmer syrien, genre amcucain, a la suite dcs initiatives 
et des travaux perseverants entrepris, dans PEtats dcs Alaouites, 
par PAssocialion on participation pour les cssais dc culture du 
Coton en Syne, dc Mulhoun*, dc concert avec les scr\itcs agricoles. 

Sur ccs is tonnes, qui out etc ulilisccs jmur les cnscincnccruents 
de la presente campagne, un ticis avait etc commando pour le 
compte du Gouverncmcnt dcs Alaoiutcs, un tiers pour PAssocialion 
alsacienno cl un tiers pour TAX’ (\ qui en a fait don aux Etat pour 
etre distribue aux plant ours 

La Syne devicnt done, desormais, pour PAssociaiion Coton- 
NIERE COLGNIALE, un nouveau sect cur oil scs efforts venant s’ajouter 
a ccux Precedcmmcnt accomphs pour y favoriscr activemcnt le 
devcloppement dc la culture cotonniere, son! appeles a trouver un 
champ cP operations tres et endues, mats quo Pinsuflisance dc scs 
ressourccs budgetaircs la niettra, a son grand regret, dans Pobliga¬ 
tion (le limiter, a moms que de nouveaux concours ne lui soient 
apportes. Nous devons signaler, a cette occasion, Pmtcret que 
lui manifesto la 44 Banque dr Syrje El mr Grand Liban ” qui suit 
avec lx'aucoup crattention P execution du programme cotonmer et 
s’efTbrce de le faciliter dans la mesure du possible 

Le Bulletin Kcononiiquo de PElat des Alaouites, pour le 4 tri- 
mestre TQ28, fournit a eel egard les mlores^ants renseignements 
suivants. 

44 Les cultures cotonmeres, cui serial so extension, ont necessite* 
ragrandissenient de*s usmes tPegronages existantes. En outre, 
plusieurs groupements etudient la possibilite cl’inslallcr ixmr K)2() 
do nouvelles stations ePc'grcnagi dans PEtat. 

“Les banques offirielles, les hanques privet's, ainsi que des 
particuhers ont conscnti de larges avances aux agrteulteurs. Quatre 
millions de francs, ont, a cette date, etc pretes pour la culture 
cotonniere de IQ 2 Q. 

4< A part les Banques officielles, les preteurs son! egalement 
acheteurs de la future recolte. II n’existait Pan passe que deux 
groupments sc* livrant a ces operation**, ll y on aura au moins 
quatie en H)2c), Concurrence lieu reuse pour les producteurs. 


** Des maintenant, on doit signaler epic* le*s leailtnts obtenus" 
aver la recolte 1028 furent sufftsammenl mteressants pour inciter 
les cultivateurs a poursmvre c*t a et entire leur culture cotonnftre. 
Nous jxmvuns esprer Its eml)la\ements non inferieurs a 6,cxx> ou 
6; 5 00 hectares en iqiqcontre 1028.” 

II rosulte* des renseignements tout recents que les .suprficies 
ensemencees attcignent memo 0,000 hectares. 

CHAPITRE IV. 

Le Coton dans les Autres Colonies. 

La necessite de limiter son effort immediat dans les lerritoires 
les plus proches de la Mctropole, iPa pas cependant distrait 
P Association Cotonniere Colonial® de son but qui est ele 
d^veloppr et tl’dtudier la culture* du colon dans les Colonics 
franchise quelles qiPelles soient—('’est ainsi qu’au coijrs de Pannee 
3 Q 28 elle a envoys en Afrique Etpiatoriale Eran^aise un de ses 
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agents afin d’obtenir des renseignements sur les possibility de la 
Colonie et d’orienter selon la technique moderne les planteurs de 
coton. 

Or, un des terrains les plus favorables au d&veloppement du 
coton est situe dans une colonie fran<jaise en A.E.F. entre le Tchad 
et 1’Oubanghi. 

Grice a l’energique initiative du gouverneur general Antonetti, 
une usine d’egrenage a vapeur avec un appareil a steriliser les 
semences vient d’etre installee dans la region. _ De plus, des 
graines selectionndes sont mises a la disposition des indigenes a des 
prix variant avec les cours mondiaux mais qui ne peuvent pas 
tomber toutefois au-dessous du prix minimum necessaire pour la 
remuneration equitable du cultivateur. 

Enfin, 1 ’administration intervient en appelant dans la region un 
ingenieur agronome qui conseille les cultivateurs dans le choix des 
terrains et dans les soins a donner au coton. 

Les derniers resultats parvenues d’Afrique Equatoriale 
Frangaise etaient les suivants: — 

Pour 1927 il a ete expedie 141,992 kilogs et 102,249 pour 1928. 

L’lndochine qui se trouve dans le centre attractif du Japon 
produit des quantities importantes qui cependant n’ont ete dirges 
vers la metropole que dans de tres faibles proportions. Sa produc¬ 
tion a ete de 2,064,000 kilogs en 1927 et de 346,000 pour les 10 
premiers mois de 1928. 

Madagascar elle-meme qui recevait voici quelques annees la 
visite d’un envoy6 de 1 ’ASSOCIATION COTONNIERE COLONIALE et 
dont les territoires se pretent surtout a I’elevage fournissait 
cependant 2,480 kilogs en 1927 et 13,188 en 1928. 

La Guadeloupe produisait 28,464 kilogs en 1927, I’Oceanie 
7,233 la m&me annee et la Nouvelle-Cale'dONIE voyait sa pro¬ 
duction passer de 227,300 kilogs en 1927 a 425,632 kilogs en 1928. 


IMPORTATION EN FRANCE 


de coton brut et de dechets de coton provenant des Colonies 
Franqaises au cours des 3 dernieres annees en quintaux metriques. 


1926 


ALGERIE 

Maroc 

A.O.F. 

INDOCHINE ... 
Autres Colonies 


12,456 

86 

36,792 

214 

10,717 


60,265 


1927 


Algerie 

Maroc 

A.O.F. 

Indochine ... 
.Autres Colonies 


12,893 

341 

32.552 

1.995 

5,751 


53,532 
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Algerie . y.304 

Maroc . 105 

1028 A.O.F. . 32,203 

iNDOCiriNE .' 510 

Autres Colonics . 4.457 


46,661 > 


PRODUCTION COTONNIERE DES COLONIES 
FRANCHISES 

an cours dos 2 dcrnicrcs annecs cn kilogs cgrcncs 


1027 1028 


A.O.F. 

... 3,326,000 

3,432,000 

A.E.F. 

14 LW* 

102,240 

Madagascar ... 

2,480 

13,188 

Indochine 

... 2,064,000 

346,000 

Algerie 

• •• i, 737 o<*> 

1,163,300 

Maroc . 

04,103 

oo, 7 (x) 

Noijv. Caledon ik 

-’27,300 

425,632 

( )ceanik. 

7,-’53 


Guadeloupe ... 

28,464 

... 

Togo . 

... 1,(>61,000 



ITALY. 


Societa Agricola Italo-Somala. 

(Village Duca degli Abruzzi.) 


Paper prepared for the International Cotton ('ongress at Pamiona, 
Sept . 18 to 2>, 


The Italian Somdiland, with tin* Ultra Julm, borders on the west 
on British Somaliland, on Ethiopia and on tlu* British colony of 
Kenya; in the north, cast and south-east it is bordered by the Indian 
Ocean. The total surface of Somaliland is about 447,000 sq. km., 
divided as follows 

Italian Somaliland, north .. sq.km. 189,000 
,, „ south .. ,, i(>8,ooo 

Ultra Juba . ,, 90,000 

Total ,, 447,000 

In the following short essay, when speaking of Somaliland we 
shall refer mainly to South Somaliland, this being flu* richer and 
the better known part, including in its territory between the coast 
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and duneland on the one side and the rocky pastures in the intcrior 
on the other side the two large and fertile valleys of the Juba and 
the Webi Shabeli, the waters of which flow from the higher regions 



Very extensive plain with cotton plantation. 

of South Ethiopia. It is in the region of the Shitli, midway on the 
Webi Shabeli, that the S.A.I.S. has done its work of improvement. 

The fact that there are two large rivers, the Juba and the \\ ebi, 
in South Somaliland and Ultra Juba carrying water nearly all the 
year round makes up very largely for the unfavourable consequences 
of the dry and hot climate of this region and gives it a large economic 
importance due to the possibilities of colonizing, making use of the water 
of the rivers and of the soil carried and fertilized by these flyers. 
Both these rivers have an immense rainproof basin in the higher 
southern regions of Ethiopia. The Webi Shabeli takes, its waders 
from the southern regions of Harrar, from the mountains west of 



A cotton field near a large irrigation canal 

Addis-Abeba (Aruss Mountains) and east of Magalo, where it passes 
the water division between the rainproof basin of the Shabeli (N.E.), 
with a surface of about 200,000 sq. km., and the rainproof basin of 
the Webi, the Ganale Doria and the Dawa, which join up near Dolo, 
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thus forming the Juba. The two meis depend, thoieforo, lor their 
water on the rains ol the llanai, \iussi and Gala regions, where it 
rains (about 1,000 mm. pei annum) espeuulh dining two seasons 
of the year, namely, Febiuaiv Match (small tain 01 small Koremt) 
and in Julv'Septembei (Luge ram 01 huge Keiemt), thus foiming 
two periods duung which the u\eis aie flowing high and two periods 
during which they flow veiy Um 01 sue e\en diy, The peiiods when 
they flow high sue Apiil/Jtme and SeptemberNovunboi, and the 
periods of drought are Februaiy March (the Shabeli often runs entiiely 
dry during this season) and July/August. During the othei months 
the wateis either iise or fall according to whether they arc approaching 
the rainy season or the dry season or they may also have slight 
variations up or down. It will be seen that the amount of w r ater 
carried by these two riveis vaiies very much when compaiing the 
various months of the year and gives veiy vaiymg figures, as the 
Juba is much richer and mote constant in water than the Shabeli. 

Provided that suitable woik is done on the rivers Shabeli and 
Juba, both these rivers can supply a plentiful quantity ol water for 
a few months in the year. The Shabeli during the months of Mav to 
Dcccmbci can supply enough watei to inigate 20,000 to 30,000 1 ectares. 
During the months ol Apnl to Jaim.in the Juba tan supply enough 



"I h<‘ bottom oulh t in operation. 

watet to iuigate several hundred thousand heotans of laud in its 
rich valley. The livers carry rather muddy water, ('specially during 
the rainy seasons ; they contain a large' percentage ol argill ireous mud 
(up to ro per cent, ol the volume), as well as very line material 
containing very fertilizing and useful substances. 

The first attempts at fertilizing were made about 23 years ago. 
Mr. Carpanetti, in tqob, planted cotton for the fust time on about 
seven lieetan s in the Torda Plain, in Goscia. lie experimented with 
Egyptian varieties (Abassi and Afifi), as well as American varieties 
with long fibre. The first experiment was a success, as the rains 
during that year were abundant enough to ripen the product without 
the help of irrigation. 

The following year Mr. Carpauetti (ontinued Ins experiments 
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in the region of Bulo Boda (still in Goscia). The results this time 
were, however, poor, owing to the season having been very dry and 
owing to the impossibility of irrigating the cotton. Thanks to the 
suggestions and to the propaganda made on Somaliland by His 
Excellency Giacomo De Martino, Governor of the Colony, in particular 
in 1910 to 1916, many companies were formed at that time, and many 
private colonists went to Somaliland with the object of cultivating 
cotton and other tropical plants on the banks of the Juba and of the 
Webi Shabeli and in the hope of reaping high profits. These noble 
efforts, often ill managed, were not always crowned with success. 



The waters of the river of the surface outlet flow into the new bed made by the SALS. 

In 1924 the Governor De Vecchi di Val Cismon initiated a vast 
programme of agricultural colonization in that district. It is not 
within the scope of this short essay to deal minutely and to give exact 
figures on the whole work done up to now in the region of the Genalc 
by the Royal Government and by anumber of audacious and tenacious 
colonists, in a few years of very hard and diligent work. The Colonial 
Government has erected in that country all the large hydraulic works 
and the most important canals with all the work of walling entailed 
therein. It has built roads, works, plants for ginning and pressing 
the cotton and large warehouses for the products. The land covering 
an immense territory, served by very large state-owned canals (about 
400,000 hectares), is being granted gradually in form of concessions 
to private colonists in lots of xoo to 300 hectares, so that the said 
colonists shall carry out all the preparatory work of cultivation and 
the cultivation itself. The Royal Government helps concession 
holders by all possible means to find the necessary labour. By means 
of its own technical organs and with the example it offers to the 
colonists, in the centre of the great work of improvement, the old 
and now rejuvenated experimental station of the Genale very 
generously gives advice and sets the example how to ensure that aU 
work of cultivation shall have the best result. After the first year of 
work over 1,700 hectares of land were under cultivation • of these 
1,700 hectares about 1,120 were planted with cotton and the harvest 
has been good and abundant. 
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The Royal Government has already granted many concessions 
affecting several thousand hectares of very fertile land. 


His Royal Highness Prince Louis of Savoy, Duca degli 
Abruzzi, was good enough with noble intent to create in Somaliland 
the great agrarian undertaking which, by the results obtained, was to 
prove the real economic agrarian possibilities of the colony, and it 
corrected, by the financial success of the undertaking, the wrong 
opinions and criticisms of the Somaliland colonization. By infusing 
trust and procuring credit to Italian capital and activity, by well- 
conducted colonial enterprises, our new generation was to be given 
fresh fields of profitable work and new works of humane and civilized 
progress. The aims which the Prince had set himself in his audacious 
undertaking were all realized ; the large undertaking is now in full 
and prosperous development; Italian capital, having been encouraged 
and guaranteed by the results of the work of the Duca degli Abruzzi, 
has recently shown less reluctance to enter the confines of our colonies 



The tapping work at the beginning of the discharge canal. 


and to engage in other arduous undertakings; Italy is beginning to 
busy herself seriously with her African possessions, and to follow with 
interest the progress of the new undertakings; the Home Govern¬ 
ment and the Colonial Government are competing in promoting, 
financing and guiding further undertakings with a view to finally 
providing the mother country with precious raw materials, whilst 
securing adequate profits for the Colonies. 

* * * 

His Royal Highness Duca degli Abruzzi formed a company, with a 
sound financial basis, to guarantee a quick and complete installation 
of the vast enterprise and of the early working of same, and to provide 
against the dangers of crisis as may be caused by bad harvests or by 
temporary falls of prices of the raw materials produced. It was thus 
that the shares of the Socicta Agricola Italo-Somali (limited company 
formed in Milan in November, 1920) were subscribed by large banks, 
large cotton manufacturers and by private persoas. 
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The initial capital was 24 million. In 1923 and 1924 the capital 
was increased to 35 million lire. For this work of great improvement 
and of great public interest, the President and Managing Director 
of the S.A.I.S. was able to obtain from the National Government 



Towing boats of the S.A I S. going up river with their loads 


ample help and encouiagement, the receipt of old war material at 
favouiable prices, loans of money at low interest, the redemption of 
many hydraulic works, the financing of the Mogadiscio-Viilaggio Duca 
Abruzzi Railway, exemptions from customs duties and assistance in 
obtaining native labour. 



Budge built by the S AIS in the new river bed. 

^ The Technical Agricultural Mission, presided over by His Royal 
Highness Duca degli Abruzzi, which went out to Somaliland in 1919 
and 1920 for the preliminary studies of the undertaking, soon reached 
the conclusion that it was not convenient to install the undertaking on 
the Juba, and therefore proceeded immediately to explore and study 
exhaustively from the hydraulic and economic agricultural point of 
view the valley of the Webi Shabeli, from Havai (towards the marshy 
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country of Balli, where the waters of the river disappear) up to and 
beyond Buio Burti (towards the fronti rs between our colony and 
Abyssinia). After veiy long and considered examination of the favour¬ 
able and unfavourable conditions of the various tcrntoiies inspected for 
the initiation of the impiovemeut woik, it was unanimously decided 
to choose definitely the legion ot the Shitli, which, though far away 
from the neatest landing place (i$o km. by load up to Mogadiscio) 
and though icndcimg the tiauspoit of persons and mateuals difficult 
and costly, was piopeilv tonsuleied as the most suitable, due to its 
natural favourable and economic agraiwn conditions. 

By means of negotiations between the S A.l S. and the legally 
appointed delegates of the Shitli the said company opened already m 
1920 the free and continued lights of disposing of an immense territory 
amounting approximately to 25,000 hcctaics. For the time being the 
improvement work only affects the land conceded on the left bank of 
the river. 

The weir plant and < anahz it ion woiks, which have been in operatio 1 
since March, 1925, and which occasioned the moving ot about j8b,ooo 
cubic metres of earth, consist of a dam, a surface outlet, a bottom 
outlet and of a watei out lit building. 



I iarvesting cotton 


The dam, which is built of eatth with waterproof clay diaphragms 
and which cannot be submciged, blocks completely the river bed, 
the purpose of which is to bring up the water to the necessary level 
in order to effect the discharge. 


The cultivation of cotton is certainly the most important and 
the one that interests agriculture in Somaliland more than any other. 
It affords the greatest hope for certain profits to the grower. 

Due to its alluvid soil, to the possibility of iriigatmg the land 
with water from the rivers, due to the high temperature of the air 
and to the very scarce atmospheric precipitations Somaliland is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the regions in which cotton finds the best conditions 
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for growing and producing a good and abundant fibre. In this region 
it is possible to sow at two different periods of the year, namely, in 
April/June and in October/November. Hitherto the sowing of 
cotton has taken place almost exclusively in April/Junc. Two and a 
half months after sowing the cotton blooms and forms capsules, which 
ripen about two months later. The first branches to bloom are those 
nearest to the ground; they give the first, best and most abundant 
harvest. Then the branches in the centre and at the top produce the 
second and the third harvests, which arc less abundant and inferior in 
quality to the first. If the cotton is sown in May the first and second 
harvests are picked in October and November, and the third in January 
and February. If the cotton is sown in the autumn the major part is 
harvested in March and the crop is completed in April. 



Cotton-ginning station 

The harvest is begun when many capsules are already open. 1 he 
female cotton pickers are provided with a bag hung by means of 
a string from the neck and with a pocket. The picker puts the cotton 
of good quality in the bag and that of inferior quality in the pocket. 
This selection is made on the field in the act of harvesting. Any 
woman or boy can harvest in one day very varying quantities of 
cotton, according to the efficiency of the pickers, according to the 
conditions of the ripening, of the development of the plants and of 
the quantity of cotton borne by each plant. On an average one picker 
will gather 7 to 8 kgs. of seed cotton per day. The maximum is 14 to 
15 kgs. and the minimum 3 to 4 kgs. In order to stimulate the harvest 
the operatives are paid according to results, the above-mentioned 
conditions being borne in mind in fixing the prices. The cotton as 
harvested is then taken to a factory, where it is weighed, placed on a 
floor and left there for two or three days to dry in the sun. 

men the seed breaks with a dry crack under pressure the cotton is 
properly dried. The cotton, as harvested and divided into 
according to the quality, is put in bags and taken to the ginning plant, 
where it is divided into large lots, according to the qualities, and then 
ginned and pressed. 100 kgs. of Sakellaridis cotton, as it comes from 
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the field, will give on an average ^ kgs. of fibre (including the “ afrita ” ?) 
and 60 kgs. of seed. The fibre is made up in bales covered by jute 
cloth, weighing on an average 230 kgs. and measuring approximately 
0*85 cu. m. each. The cleaned cotton s (i e< 1 is treated in the oil woiks ol 
the S.A.I.S., and gives with one single pressing operation ij to 15 pei 
cent, in weight ot oil and 82 per cent, ol cakes, which is a favomito 
food for cattle. (The remainder is husk, dust and vaiious losses.) 

Twenty-three vaiious kind* ol cotton fiom all parts of the wotld 
have been tried. Not one of them could convince the growers that it 
would be more suitable than the Sukelluridis Egyptian quality grown 
hitherto. Experiments are still being made without interruption on 
the undermentioned varieties, which have shown a special adaptability 
to the Somaliland climate and good productive features: Egyptian 
Pilion and Ashmouni, American Durango and Sea Island, Australian 
Durango and Russel Big Boll, Agordat Red Sea variety. 


This great enterprise, which has now been thoroughly established, 
may be considered to have been satisfactorily completed. The 
energetic directors oi the S.A.I.S., who have created it and nude it 
so perfect in spite ol great obstacles, sue to be complimented on their 
achievement. All honour is also due to His Royal Highness, who 
was the instigator and vei\ soul ol this work. 

There is now nothing whatever in the way of serene and smooth 
future of the S.A.l.S. Being relieved of the weight of the organization 
of the work of establishment, lightened in the work of administration 
and direction, freed from so many duties and auxiliary services, having 
a perfect hydraulic, agricultural and industrial plant, which enables 
it to live and to produce without too many shocks, having organized 
the colonial workers, having sufficient means for all the work and the 
cultivated land, as well as the possibility of still extending the* cultivated 
area, having an always increasing knowledge of the country and of the 
means of fighting parasites, thus guaranteeing a progressive improve¬ 
ment of the cultivated land, the S.A.l.S. has ensured its prosperity 
and final good economic result. 


ITALY. 

Cotton Growing on the Plain of 
Tessenei. 


The undertaking for growing cotton on the Plain of Tessenei 
was unfortunately not appreciated at its true value by our cotton 
manufacturers; they did not afford the Colonial Government the 
help which the latter justly expected from them. 

Taking as an example what had happened at Caisala, which 
borders on to the Tessenei Plain, the Government thought that 
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their magnificent undertaking would be appreciated in a very 
different way. 

The work into which His Excellency Gasparini had sunk his 
heart and on which he had spent so much energy and money was 
brought to an end and placed in activity, though in a different form 
than that originally planned. 

Nobody will any longer be able to criticize the technical part 
of the work. It is quite enough to refer to the torrential rain of last 
August, when in less than three hours 83 millimetres of rain fell 
in Tessenei, without causing even the slightest damage to the main 
work. Could there be any more exacting test? The said rain 
did some damage to the dikes of the secondary canals, but this 
damage was very soon and easily remedied. 

The last harvest proceeded very favourably until the month of 
April, but suffered after that time from violent hurricanes, 
alternating with strong winds. 



The Tessenei Plain. 


Notwithstanding that, over 1,000 quintals (about 900 bales of 
110-120 kgs.) were harvested, practically all of the Sakellaridis 
type, there being only a small quantity of Carcabat. 

The quality of the Sakellaridis was excellent, the average being 
fully equal to the average of the harvest of the Societa Agricola 
Italo-Somala Duca degli Abruzzi, whose product has now been 
very favourably knownTor years; it is indeed highly valued by some 
of the largest Italian spinners. 
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The quantity is, of course, not very bulky in itself, but neither 
is it negligible, bearing in mind that the purpose of the cotton is to 
replace the Egyptian qualities, the consumption of which is rela¬ 
tively limited. 



Dam (length 54m., width 3‘25m.) 

The question was recently discussed at Asmara whether for the 
next harvest one ought to continue growing the Sakellaridis kind, 



Locks. 

or whether it would be more profitable to return to the Carcabat 
kind of cotton, which was already acclimatized in the Colony. 

The conversation turned around considerations of commercial 
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utility, bearing m mind that the product ot Carcabat, taking an 
equal area, is twice as much as that of Sakellanchs, but that 
the difference m price between the two qualities is \ery considerable 



Ginning Machines 

. Wlien talking about cotton growing in Eritrea, one must bear m 
mind that it is not only the Tessenei Plain that is suitable for 
cotton growing; there are other districts that are also of consider¬ 
able importance 
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What can lx ioutold about tin nc\t lnuv<.->t ^ It is\t ly difficult 
to sa\ am thing Untutunalch tin agricultural distruto aic still 
n enacccl l>\ the lotlists 



Cotlou W udiousc 

One thing is attain, howtvu, and tint is if pnvate indi¬ 
viduals and commercial companies had done, on this sale of the 
Soudan lrontur, onl> hall as much as was done on the other 
side, it would now he possible to talk about Itssniu in a moie 
flattering mannet 



Ont of the I npmes 

All undertakings have to overcome the, sometimes, very grave 
difficulties I mentioned m previous aitides, but to be successful m 
overcoming them it is neussai> to tackle them fullv picpared and 
with determination 

New Italy is doing much biggci things, why not alst complete 
this work, which is already well on the wav? 

Milan, 22nd Octolx'r, i<)28 


(iAl IANO C I RIAN I 
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BELGIUM. 

Cotton Growing in the Belgian 
Congo. 


PAPER prepared by the Compagnie Cotonni'tre Congolaise > 

Brussels . 


The introduction of cotton growing in the Belgian Congo dates 
back to 1914, at which time the Government sent, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Leplae, the General Director of the Colonial Ministry, 
various missions to Africa, in order to study the col ton-growing 
conditions and to determine the most likely districts where cotton 
growing could be undertaken on a large scale. These missions had 
further as object to find out which was the most suitable variety for 
quick and thorough acclimatization in the Belgian Congo 

The “ Triumph ” variety was selected as the most suitable to 
the climatic and soil conditions of the Belgian Congo. Numerous 
districts were found to be perfectly suitable and promised to develop 
cotton growing, such as Ubangi, the two U6I65, Ituri, Kuvi, 
Maniema, Lomami, Kasai, Sankuru. Since then experiments 
undertaken in the Ruanda-Urundi districts have shown that there 
also cotton cultivation could be advantageously introduced. For 
a number of reasons, mostly of an economic kind, cultivation has, 
however, mainly developed in the Uel6s. 

Cultivation and work in connection with cotton in the Belgian 
Congo are regulated according to Degree of the 1st August, 1921. 
This law has been at various times modified; it may be said 
that it determines the necessary conditions for obtaining licences 
for the purchase of cotton and the erection of ginning factories. It 
specifies also the zones of activity of the cotton-growing companies 
and defines in the fullest detail the method of purchase (cotton 
markets, licences for buying, etc.). 

The minimum purchase price of cotton to be paid to the native 
is fixed in each province by means of Ordinances. Independently 
of the price paid in specie, the cotton-growing companies dis¬ 
tribute, as a means of propaganda, amongst the natives a kind of 
premium in the shape of tools and salt, and to the chiefs they give 
silver prizes. 

The real propaganda is undertaken by Government agents who 
visit the fields and give to the natives instruction. 

The attention of the Government and cotton-growing societies 
is particularly centred on the selection of good seed. For this 
purpose selection farms and seed-growing farms have been installed 
by the Government. These farms are at present being operated 
under the auspices of the Colonial Plantation Administration, 
whose expenses are covered By means of a cotton tax, which is at 
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present 0.35 francs per kilo lint cotton. The colt on-growing 
societies have also their own seed selection farms. 

The cotton-growing companies have come to the conclusion that 
it is in their interests to make ex{>enments with the various kinds 
of cotton, in order to lie able to satisfy the demands of all the 
spinners, and for tins purpose they have engaged in the Colony 
various agricultural specialists who are studying the cultivation 
of the different kinds of cotton under Hr \arymg conditions of 
the different districts. 

The fight against cotton parasites has been outlined in the 
Decree of the 1st August, ngM, which requires that the farmers 
destroy completely all vestige of the crop of the preceding year, 
and all spontaneously growing cotton which may have found acci¬ 
dentally a place in a neighlinuring field must l>e uprooted. The 
same Decree prescrilies the topping or even the complete destruction, 
on request of the Authorities, of parasitic plants, and the finishing 
of the ginning lie fore the end of the season in which the cotton is 
grown. The importation of foreign seeds is also regulated by this 
Decree. 

An important factor aflec ting the activities of the Congo cotton¬ 
growing companies lias been the constitution of a Congo Cotton 
Committee in March, 1 ()2(), at Brussels. This Committee consists 
of all the existing cot ton-growing companies in the Congo, without 
exception. It lms, for its object, to suppress competition and to 
find out the lx'sl means for increasing the quantity and improving 
the quality and to supply to the Government all information which 
it may require on cotton growing. 

The following is a statement of the existing cotton-growing 
companies and of those firms which undertake the cotton purchases 
and ginning in the Belgian Congo: 

Ginning 

Factories 


Compagnie CotonnuVo Congolaise ... ... 50 

S.A. Textile Africaine. 30 

Nieuw Afrikansche Handels Venootschaap ... 7 

Societe ( otonnitVe du Nepoko. 0 

Relgikn . 5 

S.A. des Anoieus ICtablissements Puppa et Sabbe 3 

Compagnie (otoimitre Coloniale . 3 

Societe Commerciale Africaine.. ... 3 

Compagnie de la Ruzizi. 3 

Magimi . 2 

Compagnie Cotonnifcre de PAfriquc Orientale 2 

Total. 114 


The capacity of these ginning factories varies, according to the 
cotton, from 400 to 3,000 tons seed cotton per season. 

The following is a comparative statement showing the pro- 
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duction of lint cotton in the Belgian Congo since 
of cotton growing in 1916: — 

Production of Congo cotton . 
Number of bales of 

the introduction 

Year 

400 lbs. lint cotton 

Metric tons 

1916-17 

22 

4 

1917-18 

no 

20 

1918-19 

773 

140 

1919-20 

1,187 

1,850 

215 

1920-21 

335 

1921-22 

3,674 

665 

1022-23 

5 » 44 2 

1,000 

890 

1923-24 

4,917 

1924-25 

8,729 

1,580 

1925-26 

17,486 

3.165 

1926-27 

27,000 

4,887 

1927-28 

33,ou 

5.975 

1928-29 estimates ... 36,187 

6,550 


As regards quality, Congo cotton is classified as follows: — 
Middling i/20th. Strict middling i4/20th. Good middling 
5 /20th. 

The length of fibre varies from J in. to 1 in. 

Cotton produced north of the Equator is somewhat brownish, 
whilst that south of the Equator is white. 

Congo cotton can be used in spinning by itself or mixed 
with American cotton. 


ALGERIA. 


Vegetative growth of cotton was somewhat retarded in July but 
development in August was good; appearance of the plants at pre¬ 
sent is good and yields above previous estimates are anticipated, 
although probably below those of last year. 

Production or ginned cotton in 1929-30 is forecasted at 29,300 
centals (6,100 bales), against 29,500 (6,200) in 1928-29 and 19,000 
(4,100;, the average of 1923-24 to 1927-28. Percentages: 99.5 and 
149.7. 


ARGENTINE. 


Raw cotton exports from Argentine during 
follows: — 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

Chili . 

Spain . 

France . 

Italy . 

Portugal . 

United Kingdom. 

Uruguay . 


1928 were as 
Tons 


2,368 

1,541 

1 

1,626 

1,229 

521 

139 

10,477 

9 


17,911 


The total exports during 1927 were 9,247, 






























COTTON PRODUCTION IN CHINA 

As compiled by the Chinese Cotton Mill Owners’ Association. 

. 1 } COTTON AREA (MOW). ( 6,536 mow -= 1 acre) 
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COTTON GROWING 


GREECE. 


The production for 1928 is estimated by local dealers at about' 
35,000 equivalent to 500-pound bales, and is said to be of satis¬ 
factory colour and staple. Although the area for the 1929 crop is 
estimated to have increased by about 5 to 10 per cent., the esti¬ 
mated production is placed at the 1928 figure. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets .) 


RUSSIA. 


In Russia it is estimated that 2,559,000 acres were planted to 
cotton this year, as compared with 2,289,000 acres last year. It 
is estimated that 1,325,000 bales will be produced, as compared 
with last year's crop of 1,208,000 bales. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets .) 


SPAIN. 


Tax on Raw Cotton. 

According to a recent issue of the Gaceta de Madrid , a Royal 
Order, dated 12th September, authorizes the increase of the special 
tax imposed on raw cotton imported into Spain, from 5 to 10 
centimos per kilog. The proceeds of the tax are to cover the ex¬ 
penses of the Cotton Industry Control Commission established in 
1926. 
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CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast or Brush Types. 

Hand Gins or Single Power Driven Gins. 



Gin. Feeder and Condenser 



Eagle Cotton Cleaner 
Cable Address: 

CongikcO’Birmxnghav, Ala,” 
Any Standard Code used. 


CONTINENTAL System Ginning 
Outfits can be arranged in batteries 
of two to six gins of 70 or 80 
saws per gin. Complete system 
includes Suction Elevators, Presses, 
etc. Write for complete catalogue 
of CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


The World’s Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS: 

Continental Gin 
Company 

Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 
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Codes : 

MEYER’S (39th Edition) 
@1 BENTLEY’S 

BUENTING’S 


W. C. NEAL 


COTTON 

82, BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 

CAREFULLY SELECTED COTTON 
FOR SPINNERS’ REQUIREMENTS 
UPLANDS AND HEAYY-BODIED 
BENDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE COTTON BELT 
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Effect of American Stock Exchange 
Crash on Cotton. 

^ The* effect of the continued crasli on the New York Stock 
Exchange has immediately affected speculation in cotton and 
other commodities. The recent fall in the price of cotton must he 
largely attributed to the difficulty of finding buyers for the hedges 
put out by the Southern farmers, for the price of 18 cents is very 
near to what is assumed by the American Department of Agri¬ 
culture to be the average price of production for the whole Belt. 

The Stock Exchange crash will have a much longer influence 
on cotton than is perhaps at present realized, for it is certain that 
the wide speculation amongst all classes of America’s population 
and the resultant losses amongst them will have their repercussion 
in many industries, particularly as so many goods are being 
bought by American families on the instalment system. There will 
be immediately returned to the makers thousands of automobiles, 
and new business in that industry will become very difficult indeed. 
This means a shrinkage in the consumption of cotton, as cotton 
enters largely in the construction of cars (700,000 bales per 
annum), but a further shrinkage will result through the reduction 
in the construction of houses, hotels; the building industry is 
likewise one of the big users of cotton. Every room requires 
furnishing; in the construction of the walls cotton is used, etc. 
Practically every industry in America will be affected by the 
losses incurred, and the population having to practise economy in 
all directions will in the first instance curtail their expenditure on 
clothing and household furniture. 

It will be assumed that speculators have learnt a lesson, and 
that there will be an absence of desire to enter speculation at least 
for a number of months. All this will influence the demand for 
cotton, and the 1929-30 consumption figures of U.S.A. will reflect 
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this falling-off. The lower demand throughout Europe is being 
felt too. " Meanwhile the American cotton-crop figure keeps 
creeping up, and the Indian, Egyptian and “ Sundries 99 crops 
promise well. 

All these events call for the utmost caution on the part of 
spinners in the purchase of their raw material. ( otton may be low 
in price now, but for the spinner who cannot sell his production it 
is dear at any price. 

There is, of course, the reverse argument Some persons will 
say that Americans are inveterate gamblers, that they have burnt 
their fingers on the stock market, and as cotton is near the cost 
of production they will bounce upon the cotton market and drive 
up its Drice. 

The Federal Farm Board may step in, but their activities will 
in the long run not alter the fact that the cotton has still to be spun. 
They cannot take it out of the world. Whilst the psychological 
effect of its intervention may tend in the first instance to increase 
the price, unless the Board sells the cotton to spinners, the 
quantity bought by the Board will act, as did the stocks held by 
the Egyptian Government, like a sword of Damocles. We have 
never heard the Co-operative Cotton Farmers' Associations complain 
that they could not obtain the money to handle the crop; on the 
contrary, they always told the spinner that they obtained their 
funds at as low a rate as any institution. Why, then, should 
there be any need for the Farm Board ? Indeed, in America many 
regard the creation of this additional intermediary as mere 
“political eyewash. M 

On the 22nd October American spot in New York rose from 
18.05 cents to 18.50 cents, due to an announcement by the Farm 
Board after the close of the previous night's market to the effect 
that the current price of cotton was too low and that measures 
would be taken to relieve growers of the necessity of selling their 
crop at too low prices. That was before the crash. 

The Farm Board, being an institution of the Government, one 
naturally wishes to know what difference there is between a pro¬ 
nouncement of this sort and that which was made two years ago 
by a responsible official of the Department of Agriculture. In the 
latter case he stated that the price of cotton was too high, and this 
caused an enormous upset, as it affected the campaign of the bulls. 
Now we have the opposite, an institution under the auspices of the 
Government making a pronouncement that they consider the price 
too low and that they will take action to remedy this, thus insti¬ 
tuting artificial interference with the laws of supply and demand 
and encouraging the spirit of speculation which the Federal Reserve 
Board was most anxious to reduce on the stock market. 

Such pronouncements cause unnecessary fluctuations, and if the 
Board is to function satisfactorily its policy should be made known 
months ahead to the world at large. 

The Lang system, advanced some 24 years ago by a Swiss 
spinner, provided minimum and maximum prices. Perhaps the 
world is now more prepared to adopt such a proposal than in those 
days. According to the Lang scheme, the Board would have 
told the world early in the season that when the price of cotton 
reaches, say, 18 cents they would set their machinery for the 
purchase of cotton into motion. The trade would then have been 
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Anderson, ayton 

and Co. 

Cotton {Merchants 

Oklahoma City, Houston, 
Savannah, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Providence, Boston, Fall 
River, North Adams, 

Augusta, Norfolk. 


Anderson, Clayton 
and Fleming 

3, South William Street, New York, N.Y. 
55, Mann Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 


♦ ♦ 
♦ ♦ 


Members : Associate Members: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Limited 

Texas Cotton Association 
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Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association 

INCORPORATED 


DALLAS 


(GENERAL OFFICES) 


TEXAS 


A Growers' Co-operative 
Marketing Organization 

NOW IN EIGHTH YEAR OF OPERATION 


TEXAS COTTONS 

Large quantities Texas cotton in even¬ 
running lots concentrated in Texas 
Port Warehouses 

Prompt Shipments and Sailings 
GASH RESERVES - - $1,300,000.00 


Member American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


Cable Address: Codes • 

41 FARBUCOT, DALLAS ” Meyer’s 89th 

Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Book 
Howards’ Code 
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warned and the pnee of cotton would probably never have reached 
that limit. The ideal is that the Farm Board should also state, 
months m advance, the highest price winch thiy will allow, say, 
22 cents. I hat would tend to steady the puce ol cotton; which 
would not only Ik* an advantage to the industry but also to the 
farmer in the long run; it is, however, pretty certain no political 
party in ITS A. would be strong enough to hx a -.ound maximum 
price. A. S. P. 


Retrospect of the Tour through the 
U.S.A. Cotton Belt in 1929. 

By NORMAN S. PE ARSE. 

Early tins season there existed every prospect of an abundant 
crop of cotton m U.SA. The acreage originally planted under 
cotton was one of the highest (\i/ , 48,457,000 acres)- 111 fact only 
the IQ26-27 acreage was higher The season in the ground was 
also very favourable on account of heavy winter lainfall Tempera¬ 
tures during the wmt<r wcie, however, not seveie enough to kill 
the weevil in large numbers; consequently there was a large suivival 
of these pests. However, 111 most parts of the belt their propagation 
was checked by the hot and dry weather in July, August and 
September 

The enormous acreage planted this season to cotton naturally 
led the trade in the early stage's to exjicct a correspondingly large 
crop. When the writer arrived in the States (16th July) most cotton 
merchants pinned their faith to a crop of anything up to 18 
million bales, but the drought m the western States, particularly 
m Texas, prevented such a large crop from materializing. On the 
issue of the August Government Crop Forecast of 15,545,000, the 
cotton men of the south still hoped and expected daily the breaking 
of the drought. When the rams did eventually ainve over 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas, during the first da} r s of Septem¬ 
ber, many still believed that this ram would add considerably to 
the crop Events have proved, however, that the lams came loo 
late to save the burnt-up plants. 

At the beginning of the season we witnessed a situation excep¬ 
tional for the United States: that the “bears” outnumbered the 
“bulls.” But this condition changed when in August the weevil 
scare found adherents and later on the drought developed. The 
“bulls” continued to drag the weevil scare into their argument m 
spite of the persistent drought, which renders the procreation of 
younger generations ol weevils impossible. It is, however, 
undoubtedly true that some sections have suffered damage, 
principally the uplands of Southern Mississippi, Southern Georgia, 
Southern Alabama, both Carolinas, and the coastal sections of 
Texas. 

On the 1 issue of the September Government Report of 14,825 ,000, 
showing a decrease of 700,000 bales in the yield tor Texas, opinion 
began to swing more to the “bull” side and, as usual, it went 
too far. Contrary to the general opinion held, Texas did not benefit 
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from the September rains, most people also <>\u looked the point 
that in other States sueh as Aikansas, Mississippi and Alabama 
the September rains had not come too late When the Octobei 
report of 14^15,000 was issued tins mtiease was legaidcd a> 
bearish and the price fell 

The fact that this >ear the Ameiuan Stock inaikd lias wit 
nessed a phenomenal speculation of all dashes of tin Auk man 
population has left the cotton lnatkcl compaiatiub (ue lioni 
professional speculators, so that even to-da^ (3ini of (ktobei) tin 10 
is an absence of buyers of southern hedges, with a consequent 
low level of prices. 

The permanent staff of the Cotton (hop Rejioiting I'oaul has 
not changed during the last few years, consequently the e\pciu n< t 
they ha\e gained is reflected in the more' accurate estimates issue d 
in recent years 

It might be advisable if at 1 lie commcncenu nt of the season the 
Board made known, m succinct but precise manner, the methods 
to he used and the interpretation to be given to their figuies Mam 
people 111 the cotton trade, even in Ameiua, do not undeisland 
how these reports are compiled, and aic thorefoic unable to give 
Ihe correct interpretation to the Board’s estimates The issuance 
of a small official explanatory pamphlet describing the system, 
methods used, and any alterations in the usual pioccdme, "would 
be helpful to the whole cotton trade 

An account of my journey through the vanous States has bee n 
forwarded to each of the affiliated Associations and by most of 
them to the individual members It is, theiefou, hardly neccssau 
to cover the same ground in this article. 

The writer may be excused for exploring Ins satisfaction that 
the strong bearish attitude winch has characterized all the reports 
he sent trom U.S.A. has been justified by Ihe events that have 
taken place since. 

Pnor to leaving America (21st Septeml>er) the writei obtained 
some additional crop information, 111 reply to a questionnaire, from 
3 ns friends all over the Colton Bell. The following is a summaij 
of the answers received. This is new information which might 
prove instructive to the biryer 

Q CTES n ONNAIRE 

I- What is your estimate of production in bales lbs) lot 
i'our St ate ? 

2. If you differ from the last Government estimate for your 
State, oloase give your reasons for doing so 

3. Please state what are the average staples and giacks now 
coming forward m your State. 

4. Could you give an approximate idea of the average weight 

of*bales and the percentage gm outturn ? 0 

5. Any other rem'arks 

Replies. 

(The figures in bracket a against each State are the diffeient bile eu'i 
mates for these States as issued by the Government in August, SeMemhn 
and October of this year.) 

Texas. (4,708,000 Aug.), (4,107,000 Sept.), (3,cm000 Oct). 

Question 1. Estimates \ aried between 3,000,000 and 4,300,000 
with an average of 4,157,000. ‘ ’ 
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When You Install Northrop Looms 
You Buy the Experience 
Of the Users 
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I Of Over 450,000 Looms 
1 Who Have for 30 Years 

333 Met and Solved 
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The Weaving Problems 
Of Practically Every Kind 
Of One Shuttle Weave 
The Northrop Loom of Today 
Is the Result 
Think This Over 

DRAPER CORPORATION 

Hopedale Massachusetts USA 
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AMERICAN COTTON 


“S pinners, Attention! ” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” : 

Through Murray Gin Only 

i" and above to i" below •§" 

33.4% 41.1% 25.5% 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i" and above to i" below 

44.4% 33.3% 22.3% 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 
consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 


Specify that your cotton 
—£■ 11 L must be ginned 
on Murray-Hancock System. 


The Murray Company 
DALLAS : TEXAS 

ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S.A. 
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Question 2. Those who estimated below the Government 
September estimate of 4,107,000 gave as their reason that boll- 
worms, wee\ils, and drought, and, in some places, too much ram 
had cut the crop still lurther. Those estimating higher did so 
exacting that the rains would benefit the yield by making larger 
bolls and making a small top crop. 

Question 3. 

Houston reported 75 per cent. Strict and Good Middling, 25 per 
cent. Middling, lower grades negligible but will come in later, Jin. 
to -j$in., also some inch, but considerably shorter than usual; 
Corpus Christie reports 25 percent. Tin. to ii^ins., 75 percent. Jin. 
to iin. Dallas states average receipts were Strict Middling, -{gin., 
some mention of inch and longer. Since the rains early in 
September, Middling is more in evidence. Special staple varieties 
show a fine character and a hard strong staple; their tensile 
strength is excellent, but length disappointing. 

The writer holds the opinion that the soil of the central part 
of Texas, owing to 50 years' continued planting of cotton, has 
fallen off markedly and the production of good qualities has 
ceased; as no chemical manure has been found suitable for this 
black soil, it is to be feared that we shall not get again (rom Texas 
the old character on which the European industry relied for so 
long. In short, the soil is exhausted. Another reason for the 
falling off in the rest of Texas is the planting of the short half- 
and-half variety. 

Question 4. Replies vary between 531 lbs. to 515 lbs., average 
524 lbs. Gin outturn 32 per cent., poor to normal. 

Question 5. Benefit from recent rains to crop will depend some¬ 
what on weather conditions for next 60 days. Late frost and good 
picking weather will add materially to our crop. Texas is 
expected to produce a much larger proportion of untenderable 
cotton this year than usual. 

Louisiana (715,000 Aug.), (791,000 Sept.), (820,000 Oct.). 

Question 1. Estimates varied between 775,000 and 82*5,000, 
with an average of 806,000. 

Question 2. General opinion was that the Government had 
underestimated and that the damage by drought .and weevil was 
overestimated. 

Question Average Middling and Strict Middling and 1 ikins. 
to 1 Jins., although New Orleans reports mostly Jin. 

The writer believes that this State and Alabama will grow 
better staple in future years. 

Question 4. 500 to 510 lbs., average 506 lbs., and 34 per cent, 
gin outturn. 

Alabama (1,317,000 Aug.), (1,216,000 Sept.), (1,300,000 Oct.) 

Question 1. Estimated between 1,100,000 and 1,300,000, 
average of returns 1,216,000. . , 

Question 3. Grade average Middling Jin. to fgin., some men, 

better than usual, „ , 

Question 4. 510 to 520 lbs. per bale; gin outturn 35 to 37 per 

cent., which is higher than usual. 
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Oklahoma (1,275,000 Aug), (1,295,000 Sept), (1,225,000 Oct i 
Question 1 Various estimates between 1,150,000 to 1,450,000 
with an average of 1,560,000 bales 

Question 2 Good rains over wiiolt State mcieascd the > it Id 
but one reporter points out that the bolls are much smaller than 
usual 

Question $ Jin, 1 in to Tin, najoritv J [* in Stnct Middling 
Quest on 4 Average bale weights 517 lbs, gm outtuin 31 pci 
cent , poor 

Arkansas (1,449,000 Aug ), (1,391,000 SepO, (1,430,000 Oct) 
Question 1 Various estimates between 1,300,00010 1,500,000, 
average t, 391,000, which figure was given by the Government in 
September 

Question 2 Rams benefited the crop in Septemoer, but othei 
reports /Tort Smith) mention the activity of weevils as likely to 
cause more damage 

Quistion 3 September rams will make Middling and Strict 
Middling, though at present Middling to Good Middling Staple 
one-third, Jin, one-tlnrd, } t in and 1 in , one-third, 1 / ins to 
T ^ins 

Question 4 Little Rock and Pine Bluff report very heavv 
bales, 530 to 550 lbs , while the weight of bales round Fort Smith 
is lower, 510 to 525 lbs , the a\crage for the State 527 lbs , Gm 
outturn varies from 31 per cent to 55 per cent , according to the 
length of staple 

Question 5 Basis going luglu r <vu\ da\ ( otton making 
more fruit in some districts 

Mississippi (1,921,000 Aug), (1,669,000 Sept ), (1,^50,000 Oct > 
Question 1 Estimates ranged between 1,650,000 and 1,850,000 
and gave an average of 1,719,000 

Question 2 Decrease due to heavj shedding and small size of 
bolls Other gentlemen stated that the rams had been beneficial 
Question 3 Clarkesdale reports Grades have been high, but 
since the September rams, off colours, Stnct Lows to Middling 
have been prominent One reporter in Memphis states Staple had 
improved verv much this season, due to better -,ecd and favourable 
weather Colour good Average Middling and Strict Middling 
i^ins in Delta In the uplands Strict Middling im 

Question a Bale weights run l^etween 500 and 525 lbs , with an 
average 513 lbs Gm outturn below normal in the Delta and high 
(36 per cent) m uplands 

Question 5 Estimates of the Delta crop vary between 750,000 
to 850,000 

Georgia (1,182,000 Aug ), (1,193,000 Sept j, (1,300,000 Oct) 
Question 1 Reports ranged between a minimum ol 1,220,000 
and a maximum of 1,300,000, with an aveiage of 1,254,000 

Question 2 Most reports indicated that tlie Government had 
underestimated this State Showers m September should fill the 
bolls, but may increase weevil 

Question 3 Atlanta reported 50 per cent Middling, 10 per 
cent Stnct Middling, balance Strict Low Middling and Low 
Middling Staple, 10 per cent fin, 60 per cent fin, 20 per cent 
dfxn and 10 per cent of nn, whereas Savannah mfom ed me the 
major portion of arrivals are tfin e* cellent character, no lows 
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Qutstnn 4 Rcjlus showed wiisJiU jitwiu) 48s lbs and ^10 
lbs, avenging S ( >3 lbs 1 ° the bait Gm ouitiun httwun per 
cult and 37 1 pt 1 c< nt 

QvlsHqh ^ Western shippu coining into Gtoign for their 
cotton and miming the basis up 

SOUIEI ( AROI 1 NA (()(> J,OCX) \llg ) f ^I,OI | GOO Suit ), ^>0,000 Oct) 
(lm\tnn T 1 stimaUs nui\ 1 emu between 87^,000 and 
050,000, with an avenge of 918,000 

Question 2 Weeul damage \\ is st lie d to be luauerthan anti¬ 
cipated 

Question 3 little movement had taken place, but arrivals 
were Middling to Stmt Middling and the Haitsville staple was 
running iiins to iToins 

Question 5 Season had be n too cool and tainv 
North Cakohna (787,0 )0 Au s ) v g 12,000 Sc])t , ^835,000 Oct ) 
Question 1 Reports muved langtd between S=;o,ooo to 
1,ocx),(XX), with an avuacu oi 922,000 

Question 2 Weeul damage git ate 1 thin estimated loi by the 
Govt mine nt 

Qmstiou ^ I lit le inovunc nt, re ee lpts so fai avt lageel Middling 
toStiict Middling s in to Tin 

ItNNlSSlT (408,000 \ug ) ( [( ,C Sept , ( \/ 5,000 Oe t ) 

Quistm 1 t 1 stnnates \aiied fioni 400,000 to 495,000, with 
aveiage ol 4/(),ex)o 

Quest on 2 ( ottoti was not moving in mid S«.ptenilx 1, but 
it ports showed that the plant wis still making piogrus 

Common Interests of Growers and 
Spinners in Cotton Industry. 

By C 0 MOSb R, Bn sninit-(i aural Mana y i~r > Ann man ( otton 
Giouurs' hxdiann , Dallas, / 1 \as, befon th< \\ f Jt Conqn rr o) 
the International I aft rattan of Master i at ton spinners' and 
Manufatturirs 1 1 spoliations, at Ban dona, Spain, September 
U)f/l, U t 2<i 

Marketing of raw material consists oi every transaction through 
which it must pass l>etwecn the pioclute r and the consumer, namely 
Processing or pupaiation for mdiktting, assembling, grading, 
warehousing, insuring, transporting, financing and merchandising 
The simple test of the relative ments of any system of marketing 
depends upon the relative efficiency and service with which it per¬ 
forms the maiktting functions for the producer and the consumer 
The motif or puipose of the Cotton Co-opeiativea is to give 
maximum service to the industry by performing every marketing 
function with greatest economy, efficiency and satisfaction to all 
concerned Shortening the route between the producer and the 
consumer, eliminating waste, and elevating the standard of busi¬ 
ness ethics m the trade aie only a part of the programme of the 
Cotton Co-operatives Co operative Marketing is simply a business 
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set-up that may be applied to the marketing of farm products 
through which the industry as a whole may make available to 
themselves the successful methods and experiences of big business, 
and offers to the trade the advantages of large-scale operations 
with its resultant influence for price stabilization, efficiency and 
economy. The growth or decay, success or failure of co-operative 
marketing is simply whether the Co-operatives are able to do the 
task of marketing in a better way than private handlers. There 
is nothing mysterious or accidental about the outcome. 

The possibilities for service to the industry lie largely in the 
application of the efficiencies and economies resulting from large- 
scale operations, adequate finances, necessary facilities, world-wide 
outlets, competent man-power. It must satisfactorily serve both 
producer and consumer if it may long serve either. 

Dismissing, therefore, without further reference, any thought 
of conducting co-operative marketing on any basis other than that 
of an economic service to the industry, of which the producer is an 
important part, and through which service the consumer may bene¬ 
fit along with the producer, let us proceed to analyse the attitude 
with which the Co-operatives in the cotton trade approach their 
marketing problems. Upon making a favourable record of service 
must depend the right of the Co-operatives to live and prosper, and, 
conversely, if they do not fulfil their legitimate functions to the 
trade in a manner acceptable to them and the growers, they will 
deserve to fail. 

In all of the essential phases of the cotton industry there is a 
complete mutuality of genuine interest between the cotton grower 
and the spinner. Stabilization of price at a level sufficiently high 
to ensure continuous profitable production, but not so high as to 
encourage overproduction; quality production commensurate with 
the highest money return per acre; good ginning and other pro¬ 
cessing service at a fair cost; economical transportation; low cost 
storage and insurance; efficient financing, and modem merchandis¬ 
ing service, are the essential points of mutual interest between the 
grower and the spinner. Let us see how these considerations may 
best be served and how co-operative marketing may best promote 
the common welfare of the producer and the consumer. 

Superior Quality of Product. 

Producing a superior quality product is the first step in any 
successful industry. It adds materially to the value of the pro¬ 
duct without correspondingly increasing its cost of production, 
but if the production of a superior quality is to be encouraged, then 
it must reflect itself in increased money returns to the growers, 
otherwise they will naturally follow the lines of least resistance. 

It is well known to all infonned men in the cotton trade that 
the system of local cotton buying discourages quality production 
by buying on the basis of the average quality known to be pro¬ 
duced in the community. Such a practice results in a constantly 
lowering of quality of production, as those who produce below the 
average in quality obtain more money for their cotton than it is 
worth, while those who produce above the average quality obtain 
less than its value. 
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rhe ( o-opuatnes, contiar} to this method, employ their own 
expert tlassus, assemble the cotton into pools according to its 
comnurual value, and i< turn to each member the full benefit of the 
consumei price obtained acxoi cling to the quality which each 
member products 

Thus, it is evident, both as a matter of logical expectation and 
actual experience, that the pm ate system of buying cotton on the 
street discourages the improvement of quality production, while 
the co-ojKrative system lesults in the encouragement of that essen¬ 
tial matter to the mdustiy Ceitainly to this extent, the interest 
of the producei and the consumer are identical, while apparently 
the interest of the speculative buyer conflicts with both the interest 
of the produced and the consumer 

Processing 

There are two essential points involved in the processing of 
cotton, namely, quality of ginning and its cost The spinner is 
especially interested in the first paiticular—that is the quality of 
the ginning, as nothing is more disagreeable to a cotton manufac¬ 
turer than the expenence of attempting to spin gm-cut staple In 
addition to there lx ing a great waste, the yarn is uneven and defi¬ 
cient m tensile strength Surveys which have been made by 
governmental authorities have uported enonnous waste from this 
cause—a waste that is chargeable to cithei inadequate ginning 
facilities oi the mipropei opeiation of the same The loss from gm- 
cut cotton is perhaps equally divided between the consumer and 
the producer, as it reflects itself to the consumer m the manner 
indicated, and to the producer in lower value of his cotton 

Excessive ginning cost is simply a part of the waste in distri¬ 
bution That is, it is an unnecessary (ost which must be paid by 
the producer and consumer The fact that the costs of distribution 
have increased mateiially without protest by those who have 
privately earned on I he marketing functions for the growers in the 
past would indicate that they realize that they have no particular 
concern in lowenng such costs These costs include processing, 
transportation, warehousing and insurance In fact, all of the 
points when- the cotton industry touches other lines of business 
and wheie all met chants are on an equality, so far as marketing 
costs are concerned, no ofloit has been made of consequence to 
lower such costs, but, on the contraiy, there is ample evidence that 
frequently those who have owned and controlled the facilities for 
maiketing and distribution have stood together m an attempt to 
continue the high cost of distribution when an effoit has been made 
by the organized groweis and spmneis to reduce those costs. 

In the solution of the problems of good and economical ginning, 
a numbei of the Co-operatives have found it necessary to engage m 
the ginning business, and to the extent that this has been done in 
the past they have solved both of the difficulties referred to About 
to modem gins now m operation are owned by the Cotton 
Co-operatives* 

Again the interests of the cotton grower and spinner m this 
phase of the industiy appear to be identical 
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Economical Transportation. 

One of the most flagrant and inexcusable abuses in our present 
system of distribution has been the exorbitant and excessive 
freight rates which cotton' has been compelled to bear as compared 
with other commodities. 

After a year of preliminary study by the traffic experts of the 
Cotton Co-operatives and two years of work in compiling 1 and pre¬ 
senting the inequities and the inequalities in the existing freight 
rates on cotton, perhaps the most important case affecting any 
agricultural commodity in the United States is now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for final hearing. A substantial 
reduction in cotton rates is most likely to result. If there was ever 
an example of the complete disregard for the interest of the pro¬ 
ducer and consumer by the cotton trade in general, or their 
inability as such to deal effectively with the question, such a 
situation presents itself in the status of freight rates as applied to 
cotton. In some instances cotton is compelled to pay from two to 
eight times as much in freight rates as other commodities hauled by 
the same railroads from the same points of origin to the same points 
of destination. 

Time and space will not permit going into- detail in this regard. 
Suffice it simply to say that the situation with reference to cotton 
fully illustrates the fact that the industries which are so consti¬ 
tuted will continue to shift the unequal burden of maintaining our 
present transportation system upon the shoulders of the farmers 
who neglect or otherwise fail to protect their interest. Those who 
privately conduct marketing operations for agricultural commodi¬ 
ties have no interest and no incentive for entering into expensive 
litigation looking to the adjustment of freight rates on a fair and 
equitable basis. Their chief interest is to see that one section of 
the country or one commercial centre is not more favourably treated 
by the railroads than another. In the past, litigation affecting 
cotton freight rates has been exclusively that of the interest of one 
city, as against another city for advantageous concentration 
privileges, and in no instance has there been an effort made to 
reduce the entire rate level in order that it may compare favourably 
with the rates on other commodities carried by the railroads. 

Here again the interests of the producer and the consumer are 
identical in. looking to the establishment of a freight rate affecting 
the cotton industry in line with that paid by the other essential 
industries of the nation. 

Warehousing and Insurance. 

Carrying cotton from the harvest period to the time when 
needed by the cotton manufacturers necessarily involves a cost 
which must be borne by the industry. The Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission, in its recent investigation of the cotton industry, reported 
that approximately 88 per cent, of the cotton grown in the United 
States was produced under the crop mortgage, and therefore must 
be forced on to the market at the will of those who provide pro¬ 
duction credit. This is usually during the harvesting period. 

The disposition of the cotton mills in recent years, both at home 
and abroad, to buy from hand to mouth only aggravates the 
problem of carrying charges. 
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With only few exceptions cotton warehouses have been built 
more from the standpoint of economical construction costs than 
they have from economical operating and low insurance costs. The 
result is that the cost of warehousing and insurance, considered 
together, represents one of the most glaring examples of the 
waste and inefficiency with which the private cotton business is 
conducted. 

The Cotton Co-operatives, recognizing this fact, and realizing 
that this waste is carried on without the general knowledge of the 
growers, and sometimes of the spinners, but with none the less fact 
that it is at their expense, have endeavoured to correct this waste 
so far as their own business is concerned. The saving as a result 
of concentrating in the most modernly constructed and strategically 
located warehouses represents annually millions of dollars of 
economies in distribution. 

The item of insurance alone is of great importance. Fanners 
and spinners have not generally realized that every bale of cotton 
destroyed by fire is done so at their expense, as the fire 
insurance companies* losses each year are reflected in the premium 
rates on cotton the following year. 

The Cotton Co-operatives, therefore, early in their experience, 
realizing that unnecessary fire loss is an economic waste, 
endeavoured to eliminate this waste in every practical way. The 
result has been that since we have adopted the policy of con¬ 
centrating in modem warehouses our fire loss has been negligible, 
with the result that the insurance rates on our cotton m these 
warehouses have likewise been reduced to a minimum, in fact to an 
amount so small that it is almost negligible as compared with the 
rates paid during the first year of our experience. The difference 
is that the rates on our best warehouses are only about 10 to 20 
per cent, of the less desirable structures generally used by the 
cotton trade. 

Financing. 

The cotton crop represents huge sums of money values, and 
large financial facilities are required in financing the crop move¬ 
ment. It has been properly said that where co-operation touches 
finance the result is a miracle. Individually, the cotton farmer 
pays a higher rate of interest perhaps than the producers of any 
other basic commodity, agricultural or industrial. The production 
of cotton is an expensive and hazardous undertaking. Generally 
speaking, cotton farmers are people in relatively poor financial 
circumstances, yet collectively tney are able to finance their market¬ 
ing operations at the lowest rates of interest and the most favour¬ 
able terms accorded the oldest and best established business 
concerns or corporations of the country. It is no uncommon thing 
for a co-operative, having thousands of farmer members, to borrow 
money from local banks, or banks in the large financial centres 
at a lower rate of interest than the directors of the same banks, who 
may be in the cotton business. This is simply because the relative 
risk and security are such as to make the Co-operative the prefer¬ 
able customer. 

The Cotton Co-operatives have borrowed as much as 
$87,000,000 in a single year, and, without exception, there has 
never been a time when any commercial paper of a cotton 
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co-operative has been a single day past due, or when the security of 
the lending bank was m any way endangered. 

The cost of financing the acquisition and the carrying of cotton 
of the Co-operatives clearly demonstrates the ability of a farmers 1 
organization to perform this service most economically and 
efficiently. 

Merchandising. 

Modem merchandising has for its purpose the movement of 
commodities in the most direct line from the producer to the 
consumer, eliminating all unnecessary waste, handling costs, 
unnecessary nsks, and with the greatest practicable dispatch. In 
point of business ethics the modern merchandiser endeavours to 
conduct his business on the highest plane of business integrity and 
regard for customer interest. Emphasis is placed on service and 
customer satisfaction. Truth m advertising and honest representa¬ 
tion are simply the avenues of approach which the seller uses in 
reaching the buyer. 

The Cotton Co-operatives invite the most scrutinizing investiga¬ 
tion of their merchandising methods, according to the most modern 
and approved conception of merchandising practices. 

We have no disposition to reflect upon the integrity or high 
character of men engaged in private cotton business. Among these 
men are numbered some of our most intimate and highly regarded 
personal and business friends, but with approximately 40,000 men 
thus engaged, it is only too well known in the industry that many 
so-called cotton merchants do not measure up to the high standard 
of requirements of the modern merchant. The cotton industry 
is an old industry. In some instances three and four generations 
in the same family are carrying on the work which their forefathers 
began. In many instances the methods of doing business have 
been handed down from one generation to another with relatively 
little improvement. A few generations ago the principle “ let the 
buyer beware” was more or less generally practised. “Let the 
seller beware” is still fairly generally applied in the purchase of 
cotton from the local farmers. 

The necessities growing out of the practice of forward selling 
of a crop easily influenced in quality by weather and insects 
beyond the control of the operator lend themselves peculiarly to 
a continuation of “let the buyer beware” policy. Substituting 
as nearly as may be obtainable cotton of a quality or description 
equal to that contained in the confirmation of sale is unavoidably 
the prevailing practice. This frequently gives rise to losses on the 
part of either the buyer or the seller, frequently both, together with 
disappointment and dissatisfaction on the part of the purchaser. 
Ada to this unavoidable circumstance the fact that substituting 
cotton of inferior quality frequently provides a profit incentive to 
the seller, and you have a fairly good picture of the causes which 
lead to much grief among cotton manufacturers. Allowances for 
claims and adjustments of various kinds are only an effort to adjust 
unsatisfactory relationship between the buyer and the seller, but 
is no substitution for the complete satisfaction which results to 
the manufacturer when he receives the exact grade, staple and 
character of cotton required to produce the particular strength and 
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fineness of yarn desired. There lias been so much complaint, dis¬ 
satisfaction and loss to both the seller and the buyer in recent 
years due to conditions affecting the size and quality of the crop, 
over which neither had control, and the subsequent market fluctua¬ 
tion, on the one hand, and inadequate financial responsibility on 
the other, that the small inadequately financed concerns are having 
increasing difficulty in finding outlets directly to the mills. The 
result is that in all probability the time is rapidly approaching when 
the great business of distributing cotton will be carried on by a 
relatively few large and powerful concerns, among which will be 
the Cotton Co-operatives. 

There is a natural tendency towards direct business relations 
between the producer and the consumer in every industry, and the 
cotton industry is no exception. Everywhere, at home and 
abroad, there is as much willingness evidenced by the cotton manu¬ 
facturers to deal with the growers, through their Co-operatives, as 
there is of the Co-operatives to seek the business of manufacturers. 
This tendency is only the outgrowth of the mutually profitable and 
satisfactory business relations and experience which they have 
carried on together through the years. The Cotton Co-operatives 
endeavour to measure up completely and fully to the specifications 
of the modern merchant. First, they eliminate every possible waste 
in merchandising—that is, country damage, city,crop, cross-hauls, 
and the use of expensive warehousing and insurance facilities. 
Similarly, the cost of assembling is reduced to a minimum, as is the 
cost of grading and classing. 

Assembling. 

Immediately upon arrival at the point of concentration the 
co-operative cotton is classed into even-running lots, and handled 
in such a wav that wc know at all times the quantity of every 
description of cotton in our warehouses. We avoid the losses 
and risks assumed by private merchants when they sell cotton in 
advance of its production; and while we miss some of the early 
forward business we have the satisfaction, which our customers 
enjoy with us, of knowing that when we sell a certain quantity of 
cotton for immediate or forward delivery the cotton is actually in 
our possession and ready for delivery on a moment’s notice. 

Through the adjustment of our legal difficulties, refinements in 
our contracts with our members, and our experience in observing the 
needs and desires of our customers, we have learned how to adjust 
the business of the Co-operatives to meet the customary require¬ 
ments of the mills. Of course, this is done at all times with the 
full protection of the interest of both our members and our 
customers. 

The financial responsibility of the Co-operatives is generally 
known and unquestioned. We miss sales now and then on account 
of being undersold; but more than 200 of the principal cotton manu¬ 
facturers of America are buying as large a portion of their require¬ 
ments from the Cotton Co-operatives as we are in a position to 
supply. We practise the principle of satisfying the customer, and 
in doing so frequently meet demands which are unusual and 
beyond the terms of the sale. We work in every practicable way 
towards assisting the manufacturer in ascertaining the type of 
cotton needed for his particular quality of yam or fabric. 
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The American Cotton Growers* Exchange, comprising all of the 
short-staple Co-operatives in every cotton-producing State from 
California to North Carolina, is in a position to supply any growth, 
quality or description of cotton grown in America. 

We endeavour to get the point of view of our customer, and 
assist him in making a success of his business. We seldom lose a 
customer when he once experiences the pleasant and satisfactory 
relations of direct business with the Co-operalives. We make it 
clearly and definitely understood, however, that where these 
relations cannot be carried on pleasantly, we prefer to yield the 
business to a competitor, and in more than one instance we have 
instructed our safes organization to discontinue calling upon a 
customer who is unreasonable in his demands, or who otherwise 
cannot be pleased. 

Co-operative merchandising of cotton is an established institu¬ 
tion in America—it will continue to thrive and grow 1 as long as 
existing policies are continued, because the policies of the Cotton 
Co-opeiatives are sound, progressive and mutually advantageous to 
grower and consumer. Under our present set-up we have all the 
flexibility of operation enjoyed by private concerns, and, in 
addition, have all the advantages enjoyed by the Co-operatives, 
together with virtually unlimited financial backing and the moral 
and interested co-operation and support of the Government. Witli 
these substantial assets and advantages, we are confident of the 
continued growth and prosperity of the Co-operatives in the future, 
and are ready to meet the most rigid test of efficiency according to 
any recognized standard based on merit and service. 

Agricultural Marketing Act and Cotton Co-operatives. 

The operating policies which have characterized the Cotton 
Co-operatives in the past will be continued in the future. 

Much has been written regarding the attitude of the American 
Government with respect to what is publicly known as F arm Relief. 
It should be kept in mind that the Agncultural Marketing Act 
recently passed by Congress and approved by President Hoover 
does not interfere with the internal operating policies of the 
Co-operatives, but, on the contrary, purposes to give these large- 
scale commodity associations Government co-operation and 
financial support. Otherwise stated, this legislation forms what 
might be termed a partnership with the farmers through their own 
Co-operative Associations in carrying out the following declared 
purposes: — 

(1) To minimize speculation. 

(2) To prevent inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution. 

(3) To encourage the organization of producers into effective 

associations or corporations under their own control for 
greater unity of effort in marketing and by promoting the 
establishment and financing of a farm marketing system 
of producer-owned and producer-controlled Co-operative 
Associations and other agencies. 

(4) To aid in preventing and controlling surpluses in any agri¬ 

cultural commodity, through orderly production and 
distribution, so as to maintain advantageous domestic 
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markets and prevent such surpluses from causing undue 
and excessive fluctuations or depressions in prices for the 
commodity. 

It will thus he seen that the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929 is simply a Co-operative Marketing Bill, which has for its 
purposes taking over as nearly as practicable the distribution 
of trie chief agricultural commodities ol the country. 

A fund of $500,000,000 has l>ecii provided for the purpose of 
price stabilization due to seasonal surpluses beyond the control of 
the producers, and for financing the acquisition of physical 
facilities, etc. It has long been the view of the American farmers 
and business men that the strong arm of the Government should be 
used to prevent a bountiful production from bringing bankruptcy 
and distress to not only the farmers of the United States, but also 
to those who provide production credit to them. An All-good 
Providence never intended that, as result of the intelligence and 
industry of millions of farmers and the co-operation of favourable 
rainfall and sunshine, the producers and their supporters and 
friends should be thus financially ruined. 

The new law provides various means for encouraging fanners 
to become meml>ers of the Co-operatives, and for assisting the 
Co-operatives in discharging their obligations of responsible 
service to the farmers and the trade. 

In normal times it provides for insurance against a decline in 
price for the members of the Co-operatives, ana in times of over¬ 
production provides capital for stabilization corporations to be 
organized by the Co-operatives to take off the market the pro¬ 
duction in excess of the world’s needs. It is hoped that by this 
means the price may be stabilized in the interest of every legitimate 
factor in the cotton trade. No attempt will be made to artificially 
raise prices under normal conditions. At the same time the action 
of the stabilization coq)orations in acquiring unneeded portions o£ 
the supply at fixed prices is expected to prevent a temporary 
collapse of price, such as prevailed in 1026 and other years of 
unusually bountiful harvest. 

There is nothing to be feared from the operations of the Federal 
Farm Board. It should be as helpful to the trade who desire 
stable prices as it is to the fanners. Both the Board and the 
Co-operatives arc fully cognizant of the danger of price-control and 
neither favours prices so high as to unduly encourage cotton pro¬ 
duction in other countries, or overproduction in this country. As 
cotton acreage follows price, we believe a stable price will tend to 
bring about more uniform acreage. The purpose simply is to flatten 
out me price curve, and to do so with tanefit alike to all legitimate 
phases of the cotton industry. 

With the American Government as a partner with the American 
Co-operatives in the financing and other phases of their operating 
policies, we firmly believe that the Cotton Co-operatives will be in a 
better position in the future to render a larger and finer service to 
the cotton industry than they have been able to do heretofore, 
when they were compelled to depend upon their own resource¬ 
fulness and resources in conducting their business. 
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NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE STATISTICAL 

SERVICE. 


The New York Cotton Exchange recently announced that it 
had acquired the Garside Cotton Service, with the exception of the 
Garside Cotton Crop Report, and has engaged Alston H. Garside, 
Director of the Service, in the capacity of Economist of the Ex¬ 
change, effective as of October 1st. 

Trade and statistical reports will be prepared under the personal 
direction of Mr., Garside and held in confidence by him until they 
are distributed by mail, telegraph and cable, so as to reach all 
recipients at as nearly as possible the same time. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CARRY-OVER OF COTTON 
IN U.S.A., AUGUST ist, 1929. 


(According to the Official Cotton Standards of the United States.) 


Total carry-over (as reported by the 

Bureau of the Census) . 

Total American Upland 
Total American-Egyptian 
Total Foreign Grown. 

Grades (American Upland) : 

Middling and Better White ... 
Strict Low and Low Middling 

Below Low Middling. 

Spotted and Yellow-tinged ... 
Grey, Light Yellow-stained, 
Yellow-stained, Blue-stained 


Staple (American Upland) 

Under J in. 

I in. and Jjj in, 
ft in. and gin. ... 
1 in. and 1 ^ in. ... 
Ilk iu. and 1 -ft in. 
li in. and longer ... 


1929 1928 

Bales Per cent. Bales Per cent. 


2,313,000 

100-0 

2,531,582 

100-0 

2,123,700 

91-8 

2,415,208 

95-4 

7,200 

0-3 

5,905 

0-2 

182,100 

7-9 

110,469 

4.4 

1,197,900 

56-5 

1,688,909 

69*9 

480,400 

22-6 

408,074 

16-9 

128,000 

6*0 

53,557 

2-2 

237,800 

11-2 

214,804 

8-9 

2,800 

0-1 

6,347 

0-3 


1929 


Bales 

Per cent. 

155,200 

7-3 

651,500 

30-7 

397,500 

18-7 

395,200 

18-6 

221,300 

10-4 

303,000 

14-3 


Tenderability on Section 5 Futures Contracts (American Upland) :— 



1929 


1928 



Bales Per cent. 

Bales Per cent 

Total Tenderable. 

1,748,400 

82-3 

2,193,758 

90-8 

Tenderable £ in. to l^ in. inc. 

1,251,600 

58-9 

1,456,683 

60-3 

Tenderable over l^ in. 

496,800 

23-4 

737,075 

30-5 

Total Untenderable . 

375,300 

17-7 

221,450 

9-2 

Untenderable in Grade 

220,100 

10-4 

133,802 

5-6 

Untenderable in Staple 

74,600 

3-5 

51,719 

2-1 

Untenderable in both Grade 





and Staple . 

80,600 

3-8 

35,929 

1-5 
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On August i, according to the Department of Agriculture, 
there were in storage and consuming establishments 2,312,974 
bales of cotton. These stocks included a few thousand bales of 
the 1929 crop, 7,200 hales of American Egyptian, and 12,100 bales 
of foreign growth. Only sAs per <ont. of the American upland 
carry-over is white in colour and middling or better. Last year 
the carry-over contained <)().<) per cent, white in colour and 
middling or better. 

Nearly (8 per cent, ol all carry-over of American cotton on 
August 1 was untonderable on contract. A year ago the per¬ 
centage of untonderable cotton in a larger carry-over was only 9.2. 


GOVERNMENT CROP ESTIMATE AS OF NOV. 1, 1929. 


The Crop Reporting Board, Washington, on the 8th November, 
issued the lollowmg estimate, which indicates a probable production 
of 15,000,000 bales, exclusive of linters. This compares with 
14,915,000 bales estimated in the report issued a month ago, and 
the actual crops of 14,478,000 bales and 12,955,000 bales for the 
two previous seasons. The average yield per acre as at November 1 
is estimated at 154.1 ll>s., against 153.2 Ins. in the previous report 
and 150.6 lbs. in the corresponding report last }-ear. 

The details show that the Bureau made no change in their 
previous estimate of yields in Texas, Oklahoma and Mississippi, 
but reductions were made in the North and South Carolina figures. 
These decreases were more than offset by increases in Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

The growth in Lower California, which is not included in the 
United States total, is estimated at 75,000 bales, against 80,000 
hales last year. 

The following table gives details of productions wilh compari¬ 
sons fin thousands of bales): — 




1929. 

1928. 

1927. 


Nov. 1 

Oct. 1. 

Ciop. 

Crop. 

Virginia . 

44 

45 ... 

44 ... 

31 

North Carolina ... 

760 

835 ... 

836 ... 

861 

South Carolina ... 

850 

860 ... 

726 ... 

730 

Georgia . 

1,340 

... 1,300 ... 

1,030 ... 

1,100 

Florida . 

30 

30 ... 

19 ... 

17 

Missouri . 

210 

210 ... 

147 ... 

115 

Tennessee. 

510 

475 ... 

428 ... 

359 

Alabama . 

1,335 

... 1,300 ... 

1,109 ... 

1,191 

Mississippi. 

1,950 

... 1,950 ... 

1,475 ... 

1,355 

Louisiana . 

830 

820 ... 

691 ... 

548 

Texas . 

3,950 

... 3,950 ... 

5,106 ... 

4,352 

Oklahoma. 

1,225 

... 1,225 ... 

1,205 ... 

1,037 

Arkansas . 

1,490 

... 1,430 ... 

1,246 ... 

1,000 

New Mexico 

86 

84 ... 

88 ... 

70 

Arizona . 

157 

157 ... 

149 ... 

91 

California. 

232 

232 ... 

172 ... 

91 

Other States 

10 

11 ... 

7 ... 

7 

Total 

75,009 

... 14,915 ... 

74,478 ... 

77955 
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Bureau Comments. 

The Washington Department of Agriculture, in a supplemental 
statement, comments on its crop estimate, stating that the report 
shows a number of changes by States, with decreases m Virginia 
and North and South Carolina more than offset by increases in 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas. Further 
damage by weevil-punctured bolls became apparent during the 
month in North and South Carolina, Virginia and elsewhere, 
but the weather generally favoured the maturing and picking ol 
the ciop, and the loss from frost appears unimportant. 

Present indications point to a decrease in the production of 
Amencan-Egyptian cotton in Arizona of 35,000 bales. 


GINNING REPORT AS OF NOV. 1, 1929. 


According to the report issued to-day by the Census Bureau, 
10,889,000 bales of this year’s American cotton crop were ginned 
up to the close of business on October 31. This compares with 
10,162,000 bales to the same date last year, 9,921,000 bales two 
years ago, and 11,254,000 bales in 1926. The amount ginned 
since October 17, when the last report was made up, is 1,790,000 
bales, against 2,014,000 bales in the same period last year, 
1,007,000 bales two years ago, and 2,526,000 bales in 1926. 

Included in the total are 369,000 round bales and 11,000 bales 
American-Egyptian, against 400,000 round bales and 13,000 bales 
American-Egyptian a year ago. 


The following table gives details with comparisons: — 



1929. 

1928. 

1927. 

1926. 

Alabama ... 

... 1,091,000 

818,005 

... 1,085,807 

... 1,128,176 

Arizona 

60,000 

61,567 

39,327 

50,428 

Arkansas ... 

... 1,062,000 

761,099 

668,968 

970,952 

California ... 

98,000 

81,638 

33,718 

62,521 

Florida 

30,000 

17,701 

16,527 

27,474 

Georgia 

... 1,031,000 

784,408 

... 1,009,013 

... 1,102,101 

Louisiana ... 

... 746,000 

586,177 

476,102 

615,649 

Mississippi 

... 1,541,000 

... 1,099,999 

... 1,112,120 

... 1,275,500 

Missouri ... 

102,000 

49,229 

44,022 

116,215 

New Mexico 

37,000 

33,184 

38,314 

24,997 

North Carolina 

391,000 

... 497,126 

... 552,834 

... 715,035 

Oklahoma ... 

... 705,000 

752,864 

620,203 

... 632,395 

South Carolina 

535,000 

... 513,360 

598,649 

... 676,316 

Tennessee ... 

297,000 

... 218,680 

220,291 

267,681 

Texas 

... 3,143,000 

... 3,865,022 

... 3,392,707 

... 3,564,934 

Virginia 

17,000 

20,729 

9,919 

17,711 

Other States 

3,000 

1,697 

2,325 

5,788 

Total ... 

... 10,899,000 

... *10,162,482 

... 9,920,846 

... 11,253,873 
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MARKET LETTERS. 


Mr. John * 1 . 'Todd sums up his views m the Annual Report on 
Cotton Market ( onditions of the Liverpool Cotton Service in the 
following words: - - 

“ In conclusion, the jxjsition tins year is rathir mixed. Taking 
American by it sell, the indicated supply lor the coming season is 
sufficient, hut it docs not justify the hope of an addition to the 
carry-over- On the other hand, the Egyptian carry-over is fairly 
large and crop prospects are good, while the prospective supply of 
other varieties, especially Indian and Russian, indicates an increase 
on last year’s figures. The world’s supply of cotton of all kinds, 
therefore, is likely to he the largest since 1926, but the present 
level of prices fully reflects that position, and unless the further 
development of the season results in an increase of prospects of 
supply we think the trend of prices, of American cotton at least, 
should be upwards. 


WORLD’S COTTON CROPS—AMERICAN v. OTHERS. 


Under this heading Mr. John A. Todd, of the Liverpool Cotton 
Service, has prepared a very instructive table, which we reproduce 
together with his remarks: — 

500-lb. bales, 000’s. 

American Others, 


Season 

ex linteis 

Others 

Total 

% of Total 

1914-15 

16,135 ... 

11,188 .. 

27,323 

... 41-0 

1920-21 

13,440 ... 

7,928 ... 

21,368 

... 37*1 

1921-22 

7,954 ... 

8,076 ... 

16,030 

... 50*4 

1922-23 

9,762 ... 

9,750 ... 

19,512 

... 50*0 

1923-24 

10,140 ... 

10,171 ... 

20,311 

... 50-0 

1924-25 

13,628 ... 

11,954 ... 

25,578 

... 46*7 

1925-26 

16,104 .. 

12,457 ... 

28,565 

... 43*6 

1926-27 

17,977 ... 

11,030 ... 

29,007 

... 38-0 

1927-28 

12,956 ... 

11,999 ... 

24,955 

... 48*1 

1928-29 

14,478 ... 

12,050 ... 

26,528 

... 45*4 

1929-30 

14,915 ... 

12,685 ... 

27,600 

... 46*0 


But the total amount of this increase is not enough to make 
very much difference if it were not for another reason. The real 
trouble is that the American crop is deteriorating, not only in 
quantity but also in quality, and particularly it is losing ground 
in just those qualities of cotton which Lancashire most used, 
especially Texas cotton. The result is that Lancashire spinners, 
who formerly were very largely dependent on Texas cotton for their 
main supplies, are now being forced to look elsewhere for good 
quality cotton. This is the reason why the Argentine crop has 
attracted so much attention in Lancashire, while others, like 
Uganda and Tanguis, and even West African and the better 
varieties of Indian cotton, have been used to a larger extent. At 
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the same time, the relative cheapness of Uppers has made them 
compete very usefully with the best grades of American cotton, 
especially the Mississippi Delta staples. 

The truth is that the trade attitude to outside growths as a 
whole has completely changed in the last ten years. In the old 
days American spinners could hardly be induced to look at outside 
growths, because the supply was small, and, still more serious, 
it was irregular. If a spinner tried a new variety, and found it 
suitable, he was liable to find next year that the supply of that 
cotton was not available. But the recurring periods of high prices 
for American have steadily forced the spinners to try substitution, 
/ and they have learned the’ lesson permanently. Now they are not 
tied to any one kind of cotton, but are always on the look out for 
anything else that is satisfactory and cheap at the time. This 
state of affairs has come to stay, and it is on the whole a good 
thing for the trade. 
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N. ESTRADA 

COTTON 

2117 l/2 STRAND 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 

Member of 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE, 
GALVESTON COTTON EXCHANGE, TEXAS COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
OKLAHOMA STATE COTTON EXCHANGE. 


Cable*: BAYOU, LIVERPOOL 
Telegrams: PECAN, LIVERPOOL 


Telephones 


{ 3865 Central, Liverpool 
1275 Blackfnars, Manchester 


WILLIAMS, WILSON C& Co. 

Cotton Merchants 

Orleans House : : LIVERPOOL 

And 433, ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 

WILLIAMS, WILSON & Co. H. T. WILLIAMS & Co. 

LIMA. PERU FORT WORTH, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


=STANDARD MARINE^ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Established 1871 


The “ STANDARD ” is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 


New York Office i 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


Manchester Office: 
13, ST. ANN STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President: H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey. 

Vice-President: W. H. Catterall. 

First Past President: Wm. Howarth. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egypt: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, Under-Secretaiy of State, Ministry of 
Finance. 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. M. Anthony, Director-General, State Domains Administration. 
Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

B. Damiani, Assistant Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

England: 

William Howarth, Managing Directoi, Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers’ Association, 6, St. James’s Square, Manchester, 

Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown, Managing Directoi, Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills Trust, Preston. 

W. H. Catterall, 504-508, Corn Exchange, Manchester, 

Chairman of Directois, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Farnwoith. 
do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Roger Seyrig, Etabs. George Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 

Germany: 

Direktor A. W. Schutte, Crefelder Baumwollspinnerei, A.G., Crefeld. 
Italy : 

Prof. Paolo Alberzoni, Via Gesd 7, Milan. 

General Director of : 

Cotonificio di Chiavenna & Laveno, 

Cotonificio di Rovereto. 

Switzerland: 

Caspar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie,, ZiegolbriUke, 
Glarus. 


Officially Appointed Substitutes. 

England: 

G. Berry, Manager, Baytiee Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd., Manchester 
F. Wright, Joint Managing Director, Ciosses & Winkworth, 
Consolidated Mills Co. Ltd., Bolton, and 
Crosses & Heaton’s Associated Mills Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Italy: 

Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotonificio Cantoni, Via Brera 12, Milan. 
Czecko-Slovahia : 

Ing, Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Oberleutcnsdorf. 

The Minister of Agriculture of Egypfand the! Preside^ of the[Jnternaticnl Ccitcn Federation 
are ex-officio members. 

General Secretary: Arno S. Pearse. 

Assistant Secretary: John POGSON. 
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The Remarkable Instability of 
Weight Shown by Bales of Cotton. 


By W . LAWRENCE BALLS , Sc.D F.jR.S. communication 
to the International Cotton Congress at Barcelona. September 
18th to 22nd , 1929. 


During the month of July, in Egypt, such a room as my office at 
Giza in the Cotton Research Board building shows large diurnal 
variations of relative humidity if the windows are left open day and 
night. The variations are broadly similar from day to day, with 
a minimum of 40 per cent, at 3 p.m. and a maximum of 90 per cent, 
at 5 a.m.; the corresponding temperatures are approximately 35 0 C. 
(95 0 F.) and 18 0 C. (65° F.). 

Such a room, very nearly ^ representing out-of-doors conditions, 
provides ready-made experimental treatment for studying the 
response of cotton to short-period variations of relative humidity. 
Opportunity was therefore taken during this summer to instal 
suitable apparatus in this room and makes continuous records, 
through day and night, of the variation in weight of Sakel cotton 
put up in various forms and quantities. 

Material. 

The various forms in which the cotton was put up were respec¬ 
tively “ loose ” and “ baled,” and the various quantities ranged 
from 35 * 1 2 3 ; kilogrammes (one-third of a ton) to 100 milligrammes 
(one and a hal f grains); thus: — 

(a) Baled : 

(1) A steam-pressed bale* from Alexandria; 782 lbs. 

(2) A screw-pressed sample bale; 5 lbs. 

(3) A ball of lint tightly wound with sewing cotton; under one 

ounce. 

(b) Loose : 

(1) 50 grams. 

(2) 20 grams; this being the duplicate of (d) 3 in quantity, but 

different in form. 

(3) One hundred milligrammes. 

* I am much indebted to Mr. Charles Ross, British Egyptian Cotton 
Co., for lending me this bale. 

















THE THREE BALES 


Toy bale resting on the sample bale which is completely wrapped m sacking 
The steam pressed bale is in position on the weighing machine 

Apparatus 

The device which made it posable to obtain continuous records 
will be described elsewhere Though built a year ago it was used 
for the first time on this work, and consisls of a mechanism which 
locates and records any required position by feeling for an electric 
contact By simple additions to various types of balance, this 
mechanism can give us weight records It was applied to a torsion 
micro-balance, to a rough type of chemists’ balance, and to a one- 
ton Avery weighing machine, for the purposes of the present 
account 

Aims 

The objects sought were twofold The first was the collection 
of any facts which might be revealed by such unbroken records 
The other was to find out how closely the real weight of cotton 
m a single day would approach the eventual weight attained by 
prolonged exposure, this was of interest as a check on the theoreti¬ 
cal figures given to the Zunch meeting of the Jomt-Egyptian Cotton 
Committee, which showed the “ Natural Moisture Content” to 
range from S per cent to 12 per cent in different parts of Egypt 
at different times of the year This latter object may be dismissed 







T *.enty grants each in weight on opposite pans of an otdinars balance eith the chain u^eiglting 
arrangements it place The actual recording mechanism is hidden beside the clock at the back 
The chain and electric contacts are seen on the 4 tet\ machine ready to be atta hed aga n to the recordei 
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at once by stating that small quantities of loobe cotton in calm air 
do vary, as indicated in my Zurich note; indeed, the variation is 
even greater, since the Zurich figures were monthly averages, 
whereas the weight under such conditions follows tln^ hourly 
variation quite fairly closety, and thereb3 r can cover in Egypt a 
range from 2 or 3 per cent, to 18 or 20 per cent. So much for 
“natural moisture,” if the conditions of its formation are not 
defined ! 

Relevant Scientific Knowledge. 

We now turn to observe the various points of practical novelty 
and interest collected from these records, though it is difficult to 
make them understandable without actual graphs, and much of the 
interest must be missed. Before such description, however, it is 
desirable that the reader should appreciate four facts previously 
known to science, which seemed to have little to do with commerce, 
and yet from them we could have predicted everything here de¬ 
scribed; hence the expression above of “ practical novelty.” 

(a) The name “ Hysteresis ” is applied to a phenomenon which 
is common to many properties of matter. In this particular case 
it has long been known that cotton shows * ‘ Hysteresis * * iti its 
weight relationship to atmospheric moisture; that is to say, that, 
if damp cotton has been dried by exposure to air of, say, 50 i>er 
cent, relative humidity it will hold more water than would be held 
by some dry cotton which had been damped by exposure to the same 
air of Soper cent, relative humidity. In simple words, “ Hystere¬ 
sis ” here means that atmospheric water can only be pushed in 01 
pulled out of the cotton by applying some excess pressure. Harts- 
horne pointed out the importance of this in making moisture-content 
measurements. 

( b ) Another fact, also studied many years ago by Orrnc Masson, 
is this: that when cotton absorbs water vapour it gets warmer, and 
it cools down when losing water. 

(c) The third fact, observed by Slater some five years ago, when 
studying the electrical conductivity of cotton on single hairs, is a 
by-product of this “ Masson effect,” and it might reasonably be 
expected to show up in the weight as well as in the conductivity. 
This third fact might well be called the “ whiplash effect” The 
effect appears when a hair has been exposed to constant humidity 
conditions for a day or two; if the conditions are then changed 
suddenly, e.g., by merely breathing a puff of damper or drier air 
at the hair, it starts instantly to respond by the appropriate conduc¬ 
tivity (and presumably weight) change. "But the response quickly 
dies out, being overcome by a violent counter-response in the oppo¬ 
site direction, which in its turn is opposed; and so, for an hour or 
two, the effect of this single disturbance thus continues gradually 
to fade away. The graph plotted to represent it looks like the 
rippling outline of a whip-lash. 
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fd) 'Hie fourth fact, also observed by Slater, is that for any 

f jiven change of relative humidity the cotton loses its conductivity 
>y drying much more quickly than it gains it on wetting. 

Rapid Oscillations ok Weight. 

We shall make quicker contact with practice if we begin with the 
antics performed by the commercial steam-pressed bale. This left 
Alexandria on a Monday, arrived in my office during my absence 
and was placed there on the weighing machine at 2 p.m. on the 
Thursday. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that Giza 
(near Cairo) is a drier climate than Alexandria. The windows 
were closed until L arrived next morning and fitted the few Meccano 
parts needed to make the weighing machine self-recording. The 
windows were then opened and the record begun at a weight of 
355.800 kilogrammes. It is important to notice that the bale, 
accustomed to the comparatively damp climate of Alexandria until 
three (lays before, ancl having had 20 hours of perfect peace and 
only a moderate change of relative humidity in a closed room with 
closed shutters, inside a closed building (Friday being the weekly 
holiday in the Egyptian Service), had been (accidentally) given a 
good opportunity to stabilize its moisture content. Also, it is 
important to notice that the opening of the windows at 11.45 a - m - 
admitted the north breeze of air which was at that moment 10 per 
cent, drier than the air already in the room. 

Now for the result: The weight of the bale fell so rapidly that 1 
believe the overnight weight to have lx?en more than 356,000 kilo¬ 
grammes, rather than the smaller figure f have given; anyhow, by 
r-io p.m. it had dropped to 355.300; a perfectly reasonable loss, 
during one and a half hours, in the dry air, of more than a pound of 
water. But although the minimum relative humidity of the :ur on 
this particular da}' was not reached until 5 p.m., the bale turned 
back at 1-10 and rapidly grew heavier till by 1-20 (in 10 minutes) 
it had gained 350 grammes! It was simply unweighable except 
by the continuous recorder. 

These oscillations continued notable until past 4 p.m.; for 
instance: — 

2 p.m. 2-55 p.m. 3-5 p.m. 3-10p.n1. 3-13 p.m. 

355 /™ 355,250 35 S, 300 355.-800 355,520 

^ . . ..- . — / 

t ■ 

(Ov< i r ^ lb. in fivo minutes.) 

After s p.m. it seemed to have become accustomed to standing 
in a current of air of inconstant humidity, and for the next two days 
the records never showed a bigger change than 100 grams in any 
short period, such as five minutes, though long-period changes (to 
he described later) were happening. 

Leaving these long-]>eriod changes for a while, let us pass 
on from the Friday evening to the following Monday 
evening, when the room was closed and locked and the 
key taJken away. Only a fanlight over the door was left partly 
open by an oversight. The intention in this closing up was to 
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find out if the bale, so to speak, “ remembered ” what had been 
happening to it, m other words, to see if it consisted of concentric 
shells of slightly damp and slightly diy cotton No evidence for 
tins was shoun (though it probably exists), but the recoid found 
next morning at ro-30 a m on m\ rtturn to Cairo vas (\tn more 
strange 

At 6-->o a m Liu main building had been ojKnui, and damp an 
currents began circulating in the corridoi outside my loeked-up 
office Also, the fanlight was noticed and closed from the outside 
about 6-40 a m Ihe bale had diopped a few grams until mid¬ 
night, and since then it had stayed quite steady at 3S5 080 until 
6 30 a m — 

At 6-40 a m it weighed -,=53 2 20 , gaming T 40 grams 

At 6-50 am it weighed 354,00, losing 240 grams (in 10 
minutes) 

At 7-5 a m it weighed 355 1^0, gaining 150 giams 

As before, the oscillations slowly became less violtnt and the 
long-period changes took contiol 

Now theie can be little doubt that what has bten described is 
the f< whiplash effect ” observed by Slater as a consequence of the 
Masson effect If we assume, as we must, that these sudden 
changes can only take place on the surface of the bale—(there is 
no time for them to go deep)—then the diumal change m weight 
might also be largely superficial 

Ihe Daily Oscillation 

The diurnal change is the next feature of interest It 
amounted to as much as 200 grams sometimes It would be 
expected to follow the 50 per cent diurnal variation m humidity, 
it does, and it does not 1 1 hat is to say that when the air humid it v 

starts to fall at sunrise, the bale weight instantiv starts falling with 
it 

But when the air humidity stalls to rise, ibout 3 p 111 , the bale 
completely disreg uds it, and instead of using in weight it continues 
falling as if nothing had changed, until 10 pm 01 sometimes latei 
The moisture gets out of the bale at the first chance to do so, it 
only gets in with a big excess of humidity Iceland to push it This 
is the same lesult as Slater observed in the fourth of our rele\ant 
scientific facts Thus there is a big “ lag ” on the uptake of water, 
none on its loss 

Superficial Nature of Changes Already Described 

Next we can test for the localization of the water in this diurnal 
change, by comparing bales of different sizes As our big steam- 
pressed bale is 17,000 times the size of the toy'bale, no exact deter¬ 
minations are needed at present, we merely need to know the 
approximate magnitude of the quantities involved, and the follow¬ 
ing are the essential figures m rounded numbers — 
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Having regard to the enormous range of bale-weight, it is 
evident that the figures in the last column show (by being practi¬ 
cally constant') that the amount oi the diurnal change is directly 
propoitional to the surface and quite independent of the weight 

Minor details, such as tlu mou or less dense packing ol the 
time bale*, ind the protection allorchcl to some 7,000 sq cm ot 
the big halt by eontict with the weighing machine platform, are 
not wotth taking into account lot our purpose ol sketching broad 
outlines, if wt did, tin figures would be still closet togetnei 

Behaviour oi Loobr Coiion 

At this stage wc may convc ment]) summarize most of the infor¬ 
mation obtained from the “ loose cotton ” in contradistinction to 
“ baled cotton M The loose cotton is assumed to be fluffed out 
so that air currents have easy access to all paits of the mass In 
this condition the surface is theoretically the total surface of the 
component individual hairs (about 1 sq cm for o 3 mgs \ though 
it is experimentally difficult to obtain such a surface except on a 
tiny tuft of cotton Also, wc know that there is a time-lag not 
only on uptake but (to a less extent) on loss of moisture The 
chief feature of the results xn contrast with the “baled” cotton 
is that, in spite ot these considerations, the amount of diurnal 
change docs appioximately follow tlu Weight of loose cotton, in 
contrast to llu Surface of bales 

Iht actual change was barely ] mgs on 100 mgs weight of 
loose cotton, for a vauation ot relative humidity which should have 
given theoretically a little moie than this amount But Lius only 
applied to drying conditions m quiet air, m which the cotton 
functioned as a sensitive liygiometer While wetting, 01 m moving 
air, the “ hysteresis M or the whiplash effect introduced a time-lag 
and spoiled the parallelism further investigation might be worth 
while, seeing that the variation in weight of cotton is sometimes 
used to opeiate humidity-control devices, for which it would seem 
to be more efficient in a cotton null than wet and dry bulb thermo¬ 
meters or hair-operated controlling hygrometeis 

Again, the behaviour of loose cotton when placed in moving 
and variable an is far more eccentric than when the air is calm and 
its moisture content only changes slowly Indeed, it may well 
be the case that some of the defects of the wet-bulb thermometer 
(with a cotton wick) are implicated here 
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f 1 or the principal point of lnteiest which remains to discuss, we 
return to the steam-pressed bale. Figures already quoted show 
that its steady weight in a closed room was at least 355.800 during 
Thursday night, and had dropped to 355.080 on’'the following 
Monday night under similar conditions; a loss of 720 grams, or 
more than li lbs. in four days, being 180 giaius daily average. 
These days were respectively the 1 ith and 15th July. It remained 
undisturbed on the weighing machine, and further records were 
taken continuously from the 24U1 to the 27th of the same month. 
During these days the loss averaged 150 grams, determined with 
rather more accuracy by an extension of the weighing method which 
may be worth description. 

It had been found in the intervening days that the Sample bale 
and the Toy bale reacted much the same as the big one m their 
<l whiplash,” and in the time-lag on wetting. The toy bale was 
therefore used to damp out some of the brief oscillations due to 
puffs of wind, and provide a less eccentric record on the machine; 
since both toy bale and big bale reacted similarly, only the long- 
period differences between them were recorded. Moreover, the 
toy bale had reached stability, merely oscillating daily between 
the same weight limits. So the toy bale was hung on the weighing 
arm of the Avery machine, where its diurnal change of 0.8 grains 
was multiplied more than 200 times at the weighing platform and 
consequently balanced the diurnal change of 180 grams in the big 
bale. In this way it was shown that the big bale was relatively 
heaviest just before noon (during the drying stage) and relatively 
lightest after midnight, as one would expect; the day-to-day 
decrease, 20 days after leaving Alexandria, was—as already 
stated—150 grams. 

It would be interesting similarly to have followed the regain 
of weight when the bale was sent back to the climate of Alexandria 
on the 29th of the month. 

Conclusion. 

It should be clearly understood that these results are merely 
those of an attempt to obtain a preliminary sketch of the unexplored 
features of interest which we knew must exist in baled cotton, if a 
suitable method for continuous weighings were made available. 
They covered a good deal of ground in less than three weeks with 

E ersonal attention only given in odd half-hours, when time 
appened to be free. Detailed investigations in Egypt—near the 
desert and near the sea, in open air and in closed sfores—as well 
as in Lancashire, together with extensions over long periods by 
simple daily weighings, could not fail to be interesting, and quite 
probably useful. 

Lastly, it may be amusing to notice that the diurnal change 
of this steam-pressed bale (180 grams) is about equivalent to six- 
pennyworth of cotton. Therefore, a simple and assured income 
might be made if cotton was always sold on weighings made at 
dawn, but bought on weighings made after the evening meal I Six¬ 
pence on every bale is double the present amount of the British 
cotton-growing levy. 



Moisture in Egyptian Cotton 


Analysis of Returns received by the 
International Cotton Federation, 


Since the Brussels meeting comparatively few returns have been 
received, altogether 182, mostly from Czecho-Slovakia and 
Switzerland. 


fhe following Alexandria firms have delivered Excels of Fibre 
(i.e., humidity was less than 8i per cent, regain): — 


Key No. 

Average in Shipments 

Key No. 

Average in Shipments 

1 ... 

o.g8 1 

4 

0.20 

2 

2 ... 

0.35 4 

5 ... 

0.17 

8 

3 ••• 

0.26 7 

6 ... 

O.IO 

1 


The following firms have delivered Excess of Moisture: — 


Key No. 

Average in Shipments 

Key No. 

Average in Shipments 

7 ••• 

0.12 

i 

16 ... 

0.60 

4 

8 ... 

... 0.17 

20 

17 .. 

0.64 

6 

9 ••• 

0.26 

3 i 

18 ... 

0.65 

1 

10 ... 

0.42 

1 

10 ... 

0.70 

6 

11 ... 

0.42 

2 

20 ... 

0.80 

3 

12 ... 

0.44 

23 

21 ... 

0.84 

4 

13 ••* 

0*50 

26 

22 ... 

0.88 

2 

14 ... 

0.52 

16 

23 ... 

1.05 

1 

15 — 

0.50 

2 

24 ... 

1.30 

1 


The average excess of moisture of all the 182 shipments works 
out to 0.486 per cent, which is very close to our previous result, 
published at the Brussels meeting, viz.: 0*460* The first tabulation, 
submitted at Zurich, showed 0.551. 
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Moisture in Egyptian Cotton. 

Report of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Alexandria General 
Produce Association to study question of Humidity of Cotton 
in preparation for the Barcelona Congress . 


{Original French Pext fo/lons .) 


At the Cotton Congress at Alexandria in [912 efforts were made 
for the first time to fix a standard in order to stop excessive 
humidity found m cotton, and spinners proposed as a basis Si 
per cent. 

According to the decision of the Congress, the spinners were 
asked to study further this question, and to establish regular 
statistics of tests of shipments made by exporters, buc nothing was 
done. 


In 1927, at the Congress in Alexandria, this was one of the 
important subjects, and a paper on this subject wns submitted by 
the Swiss Spinners’ Association, to which Mr. S. R. P. Carver 
replied. The discussion could not be brought to an end, and no 
decision was taken owing to lack of elements for discussion or of 
sufficient statistical data. The discussion and decisions to be 
taken were postponed to the Barcelona Congress, which would give 
time to collect statistics for the guidance of the Congress in the 
decisions to be taken. 


In the course of these last two years studies on the question 
have been undertaken for the purpose ot establishing, if practicable, 
a standard percentage of moisture which would not be an 
impediment to the normal course of transactions. 


Spinners ask for 8J per cent, humidity standard, on dry weight, 
generally termed “ Bradford Standard.” This is the theoretical 
amount of humidity-regain of cotton dried to zero (i.c., bone- 
dry weight) exposed to contact of atmospheric air during 24 hours. 
The weight difference resulting between this and the weight after 
24 hours’ exposure constitutes the regain, and its relation to the 
dry weight is considered theoretically equal to 8i per cent. 

It is, however, evident, even to an outsider, that this theoretical 
figure of 85 per cent, cannot be the actuality. The regain of dry 
cotton may vary according to the degree of humidity in the 
atmosphere (see Dr. Balls’ “ Studies of Quality in Cotton,” 
page 30, Appendix A), and according to the nature of the cotton 
fibre, as to whether the original tube diameter of which the hair is 
composed is more or less small (see Dr. Balls’ ” Studies of Quality 
m Cotton, page 50, Appendix B). 


We must, therefore, from the very outset throw out the figure 
? f ii per c t nt .* kunudity content, suggested by the spinning 
industry, as being absolutely Utopian and therefore not feasible. 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton CMerchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic'Address; “REINHART, ALEXANDRIA” 


Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


t Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt SA.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


First - Class *Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 



EGYPTIAN COTTON 


The Egyptian Produce 
T rading Company 

(S.A.E.) 

14 , Rue Mahmoud Pacha el Falaki 


(PO.B 1608 ) 


ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 




FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
SPINNING CENTRES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 




President: 

His Excellency EMINE PACHA YEHIA 


Cables CONFIDENCE, Alexandria 
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On what lint should w< pmutd in oiclu to um at a u < till 

IlgUlC ? 

I Ik dcgnc ol lniimdit} in cotton cmanatt lmm the fields, and 
is the k foil not constant, it will vary according to che districts 
whcic 11 k cotton was grown, and it will be influenced by the 
temnuatuu and lminulity during each season Ilits humidity? is 
subject to vauous causes 

It has Ixcn stated that tlie “ natural M tumid ty contents may 
\aiy fiom $ to is tier cent, according- to locality, reason of year 
ancl day (Letter of Dr Balls, FRS, chief botanist of the 
Mmistiy ol Agriculture, addressed to the Association) 

Besides the natural causes which influence these \anations of 
moisture there are others which are likely to mcieasc considerably* 
the moistuie content We refer to the humidification of ginned 
cotton, before pressing, m the ginning factories, sometimes even 
by the cultivator before putting the cotton in bags 

It must also be considered that the cotion m the course ol 
ginning is subject to a drying piocess in consequence of its passage 
between the fixul kmh and the leathei roller In the course of this 
passage the friction causes the temnerature of the' fibre to rise to a 
pretty high degue 

1 Ins drying-up gives the cotton a woolly appearance and the 
impiession of a defective lustre In order to restitute its normal 
aspect and to facilitate and render possible its sale at Mmet-el- 
Bassal it becomes necessary to humidify the cotton m the ginning 
rooms When it arrives in Alexandria the weight of cotton is 
checked Ixloie warehousing, and expenence has shown that it loses 
on the way from 2 to S, sometimes 7 rotles per bale, which is equal 
to { per cent to l per cent 

We have learnt fiom experience, and in consequence of com¬ 
plaints made by spmneis, that cotton must contain a certain degree 
of moistuie, it is for these reasons that one adds a little water in 
Alexandria when the state of the cotton requires it 

I he' humidification of cotton in the Interior (ginning factories) 
is the cause' of variations found in the amount of moisture oi 
cxpoited cotton 

Of the exported cottons theie arc hardly 25 per cent which are 
bought direct from the cultivatois, the balance is bought in the 
market oi Mmct-cl-Bassal, as the following figures, compiled by 
us, show — 

Of which 

Bales expoi ted bought m Alexandria Percent 

1923 24 930,790 678,476 = 73 

1924 25 938,241 715,945 - 76 

1925 - 26 925,103 712,338 - 77 

1926 - 27 1 , 016,552 792,167 - 78 

1927 - 28 911,119 645,174 - 70 

It is evident that under these circumstances one cannot force 
the exporters to guarantee another figure than that indicated by the 
aveiage of exported cottons It follows that one has to find out 

* Certain lots of cotton were shipped as an experiment, half slightly 
watered, and the other half not watered The watered lots were approved, 
whilst complaints were raised as regards the staple of the otheis 
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this average, and thereloro the sjieual Sub-( ominittee of the 
Association has asked exporteis to colled statuses of moisture 
tests of all the cotton exported during the period since' the TQ27 
Congress (or as much as possible) in oieler to enable us to find 
out the average humidity of the largest number of cotton bales over 
as long a period as pos c iblc 

It is clear that these figures do not state the amount of water 
ongmallv contained in cotton, but the\ represent the a’s crage of all 
shipments known to Alexandria, particularly of the large shippers, 
of a period during which they have set to work in order to conform 
to the wishes of the spinning industry for the purpose of finding a 
practical basis of settlement 

These aie piactical figures, fea c ible without great impediments 
to the trade, obtained under normal conditions of work, and for 
this leason veiy recommend able foi the adoption b> the two 
parties In the daily routine of business one cannot hope to attain 
the ideal one has to tr} to seek what is practicable and feasible 
without prejudice to the contracting parties 

The results obtained have been tabulated by the ( tnsor of our 
Association 0,844 lots, representing 21(^159 halts, were 
examined, these have given the foil wing average ^ — 



Per cent 

Sakel 

9 03 

A.shmouni 

8 85 

Zapora (Lower Eg>pt) 

8 98 

Pilion 

9 24 


Hie tests were made by the memhcis according to the 
instructions of the Swiss Testing Houses at St (rail (both as 
regards sampling and actual testing), but we have reduced the 
number of bales from which samples were taken 

This reduction has been undcitaken for tconom^’s sake, but it 
cannot have an appieciable effect on the final results The samples 
were taken at once after pressing 

It now remains to diaw the conclusions fiom the icsult■> 
obtained 


The Alexandria Geneial Produce Association, in \uw of the 
above figures, declares that one cannot establish nor accept a 
guarantee of amount of moisture, but if a decision has to be taken 
in this sense, the basis must not be below 9 per cent (nine) of the 
dry weight of the cotton 

This figure will be an average one, a margin or tolerance of 
03 per cent must be admitted, as it has been scientifically proved 
that the average dispersion of the humidity m a bale is equal to 

£ ^ > N being the number of tested bale® Professor 
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Yovanoutch, ot the Swiss Jesting Hom>c at St Gall, confirms m 
his letter of Scptcmbci 10, IQ28 (Appendix C) thes'* figures foi the 
margin 

I he final figuu. must llurcfou show a margin of o 3 pci cent up 
and lown If this figure is exceeded the exposer will pay the 
spinnt 1 the excess found o\er () ] pei cent , but if, on the contrar)', 
the tests show n liuimdil's content Ik low S7 per cent (the 
guaranteed figure, less tolerance) then the spinner will reimburse the 
expoitci the amount of excess fibre 


MrnioD and Pi mi oe Ii sting 

I Ik Mexundua Gencial Produce Association states distinctly 
that it will only accept as nlace wheie the tests arc to Ik made the 
port of shipment ll is, of com sc, clear that an exporter cannot be 
held lcsponsible lor othei conditions than those existing at the time 
when he supplies the goods for which he is responsible 

He has already, through tiacle usage, been made responsible 
for the landing we ights at {>oits of disc ml aikation, and not at ports 
of embarkation Lxpc nencc lias shown that cotton loses weight in 
transit up to the port of cliscmbaikation m consequence of its 
exposure to air currents 01 to the great heat of the ships’ hatches, 
which is often cause cl through storage near boiler and engine 
At the point of disembarkation cotton may be exposed to ram, 
snow, excessive humidity through fogs, and, moreover, it is often 
stored at its ontiy into the mills in places where, cither naturally 01 
artificially, excess of moistuie exists 

The slup]) r can neither watch nor control what happens to his 
cotton as soon as it leaves Ins hands Has it menaced in weight 01 
moisture contents > Ho does not know, and cannot know it 

As the shippci has to pay if the cotton has a higher moisture 
content than the guaranteed standard he has evtry right to 
demand chat the sampling and testing are earned out m his own 
pi esc nee, unde 1 lus su|x mite nclc nec and his control 

A diuct consequence of this moistuie guarantee is the checking 
of the weights at port of embarking if the cxporlcr is held 
responsible foi the moistuie content he has the right to demand that 
the spinnci ucogni/es the invoice weights, the weights officially 
established at time of embaikmg the cotton It would be too unjust 
to have to bear the loss, foi example, of 02$ per cent excess ot 
humidity of a lot (excess found to exist on the weights in testing), 
and then six days later, another claim is made for 025 per cent 
for a shod age found m the same weights It as this excess of 
moisture *vhich has evaporated in transit, and which the spmner 
encashes 01 will claim to encash twice 



Conditioning Results of the Alexandria General Produce Association on Samples 
taken from (broken) Bales after pressing. 
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C. M. SALVAGO 5? CO. 

jankers, Egyptian Cotton ^Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

P.O.B. 393 :: : Telegrams: “SALVAGO” 

AGENCIES: 

Lower Egypt: 

MEHALLA-KEBIR, TANTAH & KAFR-EL-ZAYAT 
Upper Egypt : 

MINIEH & BENI-SOUEF 

SUB-AGENCIES: 

Lower Egypt : 

SHEBIN-EL-KOM, KAFR-EL-SHEIKH, TEH-EL-BAROUD & BARRAGE 
Upper Egypt: 

FAYOUM, WASTA, FASHN, DEIROUT, BIBEH, ABOU-KERKAS, BELEIDA, BOUSH 
MELLAWI, BENI-MAZAR, SAMALLOUT, ABOUTIG, SOHAG 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9 , Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address “ COMMODATE.** 

Board of Directors : 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director. 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman . 

B. DELLAPORTA. H. CLARK. 

II. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS 

Ginning Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 

Foreign Correspondents: 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England. N. V. McFadden’s Cie., Rotterdam, 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England. Holland. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- Jam.es Heye, Gjn.b.H., Bremen, Ger- 
delphia, U.S.A. many. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Dir. Friedrich Kusel, Leipzig, Saxony. 

Soci6t& d’Importation et de Com- GoshoKabushikiKaisha,Osaka, Japan. 

mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabushlki Kaisha (Ld.), Bom- 

Joski et Cie., Ghent, Belgium. bay, India. 

Alfieri & Peyer, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan, 
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Cables : Kupperus-Alexandria 

H. KUPPER 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Cotton Merchant 


Central Buying Agency and Ginning Factory at 

Zifta (GHARBIEH) 

Correspondents in all Textile Centres 


Speciality : •• FUTURES ” Cable Address : “ NOCOMOU ” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers - - Stock Brokers 

4, Rue General Earle, 4 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

Mfubers op tub Alexandria CorroN Exchange. Mlmbers of the Allx vndkia Slot k l« xchange 
Associate Members op the Livi-rpool Coiton Association, Ltd, 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

Ask for our booklet dealing with “ The Egyptian Cotton Market.** Correspondence invited . 


Telegraphic Address * 

A ugustino, Alexandria. 


Codes : 

Bentley*s; Meyer's Atlantic, y)th edition; Private code 


P. AUGUSTINO & CO. 

Cotton Brokers : : Stocky Brokers 

Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 


Special attention given to orders in Futures fot spinners and manufacturers. Repre¬ 
sented in all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria, 
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Frank Original Text. 

RAPPORT tin Sons-Coinifc tbarge d'eutdier la question de 
T ku in id if e ai vue dit L angles' de Ba r c clone. 


C’est au emigres eotonnier d’Alexandrio, de 1912 quo, pour la 
premiere iois, il a etc question de l’opportunite de chercher a etablir 
des bases alia d’arrSter I'huinidittf excessive qu’on constatait dans 
1c coton, et les filateurs ont propose une base de 8J° 0 . 

Suivant decision de ce congres, les filateurs "devaient poursuivre 
1’etude de cette question et etablir des statistiques r£guli£res de 
conditionnemcnt sur les livraisons faites par les exportateurs, mais 
rien n’a 6 t 6 fait. 

En 1927 au congres d’Alexandrie, cc fut une des questions impor- 
tantes a l’ordrc du jour, et une etude sur la question fut presentee 
par rAssociation des Filateurs Suisses a laquelle reponse fut donn£e 
par Mr. S. R. P. Carver. La discussion ne put (Hre poussde a bout 
et aucune decision nc fut prise fautc d’elements de discussion 011 
chiffres statistiques sullisants ; on remit la discussion et les decisions 
a prendre au Congres dc Barcelone, ce qui permettrait de recucillir 
des statistiques de nature a guider le Congres au sujet des decisions 
k prendre et des accords a intervenir. 

Au cours de ces deux dernieres annees des etudes sur la question 
ont etc faites dans le but d'etablir s’il etait pratiquement possible de 
fixer un pourcentage d'humidite qui ne constituerait pas une entrave 
a la marche normale des transactions. 

La filature demande qu’on fixe k 8£% la tencur d’humidite, a 
determiner sur le poids sec (apr£s desscchement) ce qu’on denomme 
Bradford Standard. C’est le montant theorique que regagne en 
humidite un coton dessech (5 k “o” (bone-dry weight) et qu'on exposerait 
au contact de l’air atmosph^rique pendant 2q heures. La difference 
en poids qui resultcrait entre le poids sec et le poids apres 24 heures 
deposition, constituc le 41 regain ” et sa relation au poids sec 
consideree llieoriquancnt egale a 8.J%. 

II est cependant evident inOme a un profane, que ce chiffre theorique 
de 8J% ne pent representer la realite. Le regain de poids du coton 
sec doit varier selon le degre d’humidite de l’atmosph&re (voir Dr. Balls 
44 Studies of quality in cotton ” Page 30 Appendix A) et de la nature 
de la fibre du coton, selon que le diam<Hre original du tube capillaire 
qui compose la fibre du coton est plus ou moins large. (Voir Dr. Balls 
44 Studies of quality in cotton ” Page 50 Appendix B). 

If faut done ecarter des le d£but le chiffre avance jusqu'k present 
par la filature, d’un contenu d’humidite de 8J%, comme purement 
utopique et par consequent irrealisable. 

Sur quelles bases devrait-on done proceder pour determiner un 
chiffre utile ? 

Le degre de la teneur d'humidite du coton venant des champs 
n’est pas constant; variant selon les contrccs, il est influence par la 
temperature et l’humidite qui r£gnent a chaque dpoque de l’annfe. 
Cette humidite est sujettc k des variations dues a des causes diverses. 

Il a <$te constate que le contenu d’humidite 44 naturel ” k l’exterieur 
peut varier dc 5 a 15% suivant la locality et le temps de l’ann^e ou 
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du jour. Lettre du Dr. Balls D.Sc. F.R.S. Chef botaniste du 
Ministdre de TAgriculture adressee a r Association. 

Mais en plus des causes naturelles qui provoquent ces variations 
il existe des pratiques qui tendent a augmenter dans une proportion 
considerable la teneur d’humidite. 

Nous faisons allusion k Thumectation du coton egrene, avant son 
pressage dans les usines d’egrenage, quelques fois mSmc avant son 
ensachement par le cultivateur. 

En dehors de ce qui precede, il y a lieu d'ajouter que pendant 
le procede d’dgrenage, le coton subit un dessechement de la fibre du k 
son passage entre le couteau fixe et le cuir du rouleau. Au cours de 
ce passage la friction fait monter la temperature de la fibre a un degre 
assez dleve. 

Ce dessechement donne au coton une apparenco laineuse et 
Timpression d'une soie defectueuse. Afm de lui rendre son aspect 
normal; de faciliter et rendre possible sa vente au marche de 
Minet-el-Bassal, il devient necessaire de rhumecter dans les salles 
d’egrenage. En arrivant a Alexandrie, le poids du colon est contrcMe 
avant Temmagasinage et Texperience demontre qu’il a perdu en 
route de 2 a 5, parfois 7 Rotolis par balle, ce qui equivaut a -|° 0 
jusqu’a |° /0 . 

Nous avons appris par experience et a la suite de plaintes faites 
par les filateurs que le coton doit contenir un certain degrd d'humiditd ; 
e'est pour ces raisons que lorsque l’etat du coton le necessite on ajoute 
a Alexandrie un peu d'eau.* 

L'humectation du coton k l’lnterieur (usines d'dgrenage) cst 
cause des variations constatdes dans la teneur d’eau des cotons exports. 

Sur les quantites exportees il y a a peine 25% qui soit achete 
directement aux cultivateurs, le restant est achetd sur le Marche 
de Minet-el-Bassal ainsi que le demontrent les statistiques recueillies 
par nous. 

Eh 1923/24 sur 930,790 B/s exportdes on acheta sur place 678,476 - 73% 

„ 1924/25 „ 938,241 „ 715,945 - 76% 

„ 1925'26 „ 925,103 „ „ 712,338 - 77% 

„ 1926/27 „ 1,016,552 „ „ „ 792,167 - 78% 

„ 1927/28 „ 911,119 „ „ „ 645,171 70% 

Il est evident que, dans ces circonstances, on ne pout forcer les 
exportateurs de garantir un chiffre autre que celui (pic hi moyenne 
a indiqud 6tre le chiffre courant des cotons exportes. Il ne reste done 
qu’a trouver cette moyenne et e’est guide par ces principes que le 
Sous-Comite special de rAssociation a demandd aux exportateurs 
de recueillir des statistiques de conditionnemcnt de tous les cotons 
exportes, pendant la pdriode qui s'est ecoulde depuis le Congres de 
1927 (©u autant que possible) pour permettre de trouver la moyenne 
du plus grand nombre de coton sur une durde de temps aussi longue 
que possible. 

Il est dvident que ces chiffres n’indiquent pas la teneur d’eau 
originale du coton mais ils represented la moyenne de tous les expor¬ 
tateurs connus a Alexandrie surtout des grandes maisons pendant 

* Des lots de coton expddids k litre d'experience ont dte divises en deux. Une 
moitid a dtd legdrement humeetde avant pressage et l 1 autre moitid sans humectation. 

Les lots legdrement humeetds ont dtd approuvds tandis que les autres ont 
dtd critiquds ponr la soie. 
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une epoquc ou ils sc sont mis au travail pour rechercher a la demande 
de la filature une base pratique do rapprochement. 

Ce sont des rhiffres pratiques, realisables sans grandes cntraves 
au commerce, obtenus dans des conditions normales d'execution des 
affaires, et pour eette raison fortement recommandables pour V adoption 
par les deux parties. Car dans la routine jo\imaliere du Commerce, 
on ne pent trop s’attarder a cliercher l’ideal, on doit chercher et 
determiner ce qui est pratique et realisable sans desavantage pour les 
contractants. 

Les resultats obtenus, ont ete recueillis par les Censeurs de notre 
Association. Portant sur 2,84.] lots de colon composes de 219,159 
balles, ils ont donne commo moyenne cle tenuer d’eau pour : 

Lo Sakellaridis .. . <K>3% 

Achniouni .. .. .. .. 8*83% 

/agora na-.se Hgyptc . 8-08% 

Pilion. 0*24° o 

Les conditionncmcnts ont etc laits par les membres, suivant les 
indications reconunandecs par la Schweizerische Versuchsanstalt de 
St. Gall, taut pour le prelevemont des echantillons quo pour la inethode 
de conditionner ; aver la sonic difference que l’on a reduit le nombre 
de balles a echantillonncr. 

Cette restriction a ete imposee pour des raisons d'economie, mais 
ne peut avoir une influence sensible, sur les resultats linaux. Les 
echantillons ont ete preleves de suite apres le pressage. II ne reste 
qu'a tirer des conclusions des resultats obtenus. 


VAlexandria General Produce Association considerant les chiffrcs 
ci-dessus, declare qu’on ne peut etablir ou accepter une garantie 
de teneur d’liumidite, mais si une decision devait etre prise dans ce 
sens, la base ne devrait pas Gtre inferieure, a <)% (neuf) du poids see 
<lu coton. 

Ce chiffre sera un chiffre moyen ; une tolerance de 0-30% etant 
admise puisqu'il ost scientiii(]uemcnt demon t rtf que la dispersion 

moyenne de rimmidite dans la balle equivaut a " N ” 

etant le nombro des balles oonditionne'es. Le Professeur Yovanovitcu 
du Schwei/erische Versuchsanstalt de St. (Hall dans sa lettre du 
10 septembre 1928 (Annexe C) coniirme ces chiffrcs de tolerance. 

Ce chiffre final devra done comporter une tolerance de 0*30% 
cn plus ou en meins. Depasse le chiffre, plus la tolerance, Texportateur 
devra paver au Filateur Pexcedent constate cn plus de 9*30%. Si 
par centre le conditioimoment indiquait un chiffre de teneur d’eau 
inferieur a 8-70% (chiffre de garantie moins la tolerance) le filateur 
devrait rembourser a lYxportateur le manque d’humidite constate. 

MODE ET LIEU DU CONDITIONNEMENT 

UAlexandria General Produce Association declare n’accepter 
comme lieu de conditionnement que le port d’embarquement. II est 
de toute evidence qu'un exportateur ne peut etre tenu responsable 
que des conditions existantes au moment ou il fournit la merchandise 
dont il est considere responsable. 
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I) 6 ja par les usages du commerce a-t-il etc rendu responsable du 
poids de la marchandise non plus an port d’embarquement mais a 
celui de debarquement. Inexperience a demontre que le coton perd 
du poids ]>endant le trajet jusqu’au port de debarquement, par suite 
de son exposition aux courants d’air on a la chaleur elcv£e de Vinterieur 
des cales du bateau, chalcur accrue tres souvent par le voisinage avec 
les compartiments des chaudieres et machines. 

Apres debarquement le coton peut etre expose a la pluie, a la neige, 
a rhumidit 6 excessive de pays brumeux, et au surplus il est souvent 
emmagasind & son entree en filature en des endroits recevant, soit 
naturellement soit artificiellement, un surcroit d’humidite. 

L’exportateur n’a pu ni surveiller ni contrbler ce qu’il est advenu 
de sa marchandise depuis qu’ellc a quittd scs mains. A-t-elle augmente 
de poids ou en teneur d'humidite ? II ne le sait pas et ne peut le 
savoir. 

Et puisque c’est le negotiant exportateur qui devra payer si le coton 
a un contenu d’humidite superieur au standard de garantie, il a tout 
droit d’exiger que l’dchantillonnage et conditionnement se fassent 
en sa presence dirccte, sous sa surveillance et sous son contrble. 

Une consequence directe de cettc garantie d’humidite est lc control? 
du poids au port d’embarquement. Si l'exportateur est tenu responsable 
pour le contenu d’humidite il a le droit d’exiger que le filateur lui 
reconnaisse commc poids de facture, le poids constate officiellement 
au moment de l’embarquement de la marchandise. Il serait trop 
injuste de faire supporter, par exemple, un excedent d’humiditd de 
0*25% sur un lot, excedent constate sur le poids de la marchandise 
au moment du conditionnement, et ensuite six jours plus tard reclamer 
encore 0-25% pour un deficit constate sur ce mdme poids; c’est cet 
excedent d’humidite, qui s'est dvapore en cours de route, que le 
filateur encaisse ou pretendra encaisser deux fois. 


The Determination of Humidity in 
Egyptian Cotton in Italy. 


Report prepared by Professor CAM 1 LL 0 LEVI , Director , R, 
Stazione Sperimcntale per Vlndnstria della Carta e Studio Fibre 
Tessch Yegetali di Milano. 


This short essay has the purpose of illustrating the results of 
the determination of humidity as carried out in Italy by the 
“ R. Stazione Sperimentale delle fibre tessili vegetali di Milano " 
(Royal Office for Experimenting with Vegetable Textile Fibres in 
Milan) of the shipments of Egyptian cotton unloaded in the port of 
Genoa since the month of June of this year. 

Following the example of other countries, Italy initiated some 
time ago the checking of the humidity contained in the consign¬ 
ments of Egyptian cotton destined for Italian spinning mills by 
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effecting rational drying tests in the spinning mills; the results 
were communicated in due course to the International Cotton 
Federation. 

It was, however, considered advisable thereafter that the tests 
should m principle not be carried out by one or the other of the 
contracting parties, but should be carried out by independent and 
competent institutions, so as to give an absolute guarantee of the 
reliability of the results obtained. As a consequence our Institute 
made arrangements with the said Royal Office for Experimenting 
with Vegetable Textile Fibres in Milan for the organization of a 
system for checking the humidity of the consignments of Egyptian 
cotton arriving in Italy. The method was to be established by 
our Institute, which had already been engaged for some time in 
ascertaining the humidity in cotton in general and on fixing the 
mercantile weight of the cotton shipments, as well as of the other 
textile fibres used generally in the textile industry. The object 
was to ascertain the weight and the standard humidity on the 
basis of the normal amount of moisture of cotton. 

Finding that it was necessary to this effect to take the samples 
as soon as the consignments of cotton were landed, it was decided 
that the samples should be taken in the port of Genoa. Arrange¬ 
ments were made with the 11 Consorzio Autonomo ” of the port 
of Genoa, and suitable premises were taken near the transit 
warehouses for Egyptian cotton. The premises are admirably 
suitable, so that the cotton does not suffer any variation in its 
tlegree of humidity (luring the operation. The bales to be tested 
are conveyed to these premises, which are perfectly closed, as soon 
as they have been unloaded, and their weight is then established. 

The method adopted, subject to the necessary subsequent 
variations, is as follows: — 

The bales to be tested are picked out at random from each 
consignment to be tested; two, three or five bales will be taken, 
which shall l>e in perfect condition, out of every lot of 25-30, 50 
or 100 bales, these being the numbers of bales usually composing 
the consignments for Italian spinning mills. 

The bales picked out are taken to the said premises, weighed, 
and then sampled. 

The taking of the samples is the most important operation from 
the point of view of the reliability of the result, as the sample must 
represent the whole bale, so that the humidity ascertained in the 
sample shall lie representative of the humidity of the whole bale. 
As it may l>e assumed with safety that during the transport from 
the port of shipment to the port of destination, and during the 
warehousing, the degree of humidity in the bales may vary in the 
different layers of the bale, it the humidity is not tested 
immediately after landing, it was thought advisable to take the 
samples from various points of the bale, so that the samples would 
represent the various layers in various parts of the bale. The,bale 
to be tested is therefore opened. This process will continue until 
another method of taking the samples without having to open the 
bale will be found. Efforts are now being made to discover such 
a method, notwithstanding the difficulties that are foreseen due to 
the fact that the bales are pressed with such a density as to be 
perfectly hard and compact like wood. 
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After opening the bale, the premises being perfectly closed and 
free of any draughts, the person entrusted with the task takes three 
samples along a diagonal line; the first sample is taken at a 
distance from one of the angles of one-fifth the height, width and 
length of the bale; the second sample is taken from the centre of 
the bale; and thf third at a distance from the angle opposite the 
first mentioned, of one-third the width, height and length of the 
bale. The three small samples are placed separately in a box with 
three partitions. Of each one of these samples exactly ioo grammes 
are weighed on a precision scale with special index made for the 
purpose. After being weighed separately the three samples are 
formed into one sample weighing exactly 300 grammes. This 
sample is placed in a hermetically closed aluminium box, which 
is then sealed and sent to the Royal Office for Experiments for the 
purpose of the drying tests. All the operations are carried out 
immediately after the weighing of the bale in the same premises or 
room. The samples are taken and weighed always by the same 
person with rubber gloves on his hands. By this method the degree 
of humidity in the sample taken cannot vary. 

The drying tests, as already mentioned, are then carried out 
by our Institute by means of the very latest type of drying devices 
made specially for the purpose, with electric heating, provided with 
a precision scale. In this oven the samples are dried at ioo° to 
105 0 C. up to the point of reaching “ constant weight ” (absolute 
dry weight), thus finding the contents of humidity with absolute 
precision to a milligramme. 

The method of finding the degree of humidity by means of 
technically perfect drying apparatus is the most exact, and cannot 
be compared with the method of simply feeling the cotton in the 
centre of the bale. It is strange that though considerable progress 
has been made in the method of testing cotton by scientific means, 
yet the method of assessing the amount of humidity by placing 
the hand in the middle of the bale should still be in use. It is 
quite impossible, even for the best expert, to ascertain not only 
small differences in humidity, but even comparatively large 
differences by feeling with the hand. 

The attached table gives for each bale the results obtained 
with the samples taken with the greatest care by the method 
described above. In this table will be found the percentages of 
humidity ascertained in relation to the original weight of the 
sample and in relation to the absolute dry weight of the sample 
(at ioo° C.); the average percentage of humidity of the bales, of each 
lot, based on the weight of the samples in the absolute dry state; 
the excess of humidity above the standard amount of moisture, 
deemed to be 8i per cent., or the excess of fibre corresponding to 
the shortage below the 8£ per cent. It was thought advisable to 
give the results also of each bale, so as to ascertain any difference 
m humidity between one bale and another of the same lot. The 
table shows that sometimes there was actually a considerable 
difference between one bale and another. 

It will be seen from the table that up to now the Royal Institute 
has examined 42? lots, representing altogether 1,850 bales; this 
number of bales is not very large; but that fact is due to the tests 
having been started rather late in the season. The tests are. 
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however, being continued, and will be more numerous in the next 
season; the results of these tests will Ixi reported m due course. 

The attached lists will show that out of the 42 lots tested, repre¬ 
senting 1,850 bales, 15 lots with 700 bales showed an excess of 
fibre corresponding to a contents of humidity below 8), per cent, 
(which was taken as the average amount of moisture) varying from 
a maximum of 0.04 to a minimum of 0.01 per cent., whilst in 27 lots 
with 1,150 bales, there was an excess of humidity above the 8J 
per cent., varying from a maximum of t.Scj per cent, to a minimum 
of 0.03 per cent. 


EXCESS OF FIBRE (humidity 
below per cent.) : - 

Excess of Fibre 


Bales Represented Per cent. 

50 0-94 

25 0-87 

100 . 0*86 

50 0-72 

100 . 0-62 

50 0-62 

30 ... 0-59 

50 0*54 

30 0-23 

30 0*16 

25 0-15 

50 0*09 

50 0*06 

30 0-03 

30 0*01 


Total 700 


EXCESS OF HUMIDITY 
(humidity above the percent.) 

Excess of Humidity 


Bales Represented Per cent. 

50 1*89 

30 1*57 

50 . 1*24 

50 ... 0*89 

50 0*89 

50 ... 0*79 

100 ... 0*79 

25 0*78 

25 0*68 

50 ... . 0*67 

25 . . 0*59 

25 0*47 

30 .. 0*45 

25 0*43 

50 0*40 

50 0*39 

25 0*37 

50 0*32 

50 0*28 

30 0*27 

50 0*20 

25 0*19 

30 ... . 0*15 

100 0*07 

25 0*05 

50 0*05 

30 0*03 


Total 1,150 


In this article the undersigned, in accordance with the pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress relating to the humidity of Egyptian 
cotton, has limited his scope to explaining the method followed in 
finding the degree of humidity. If necessary he will participate in 
the discussion on the subject in the Congress, and will discuss also 
the general problem of humidity in cotton and the important 
questions connected with same. 

PROF. DR. CAMILLO LEVI, 

Director 0} the “ Regia Stazione Sperimentale 
Fibre Tessili VegetableMilan. 
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TABLE OF RESULTS OF THE TESTS OF HUMIDITY WITH SAMPLES 
OF EGYPTIAN COTTON TAKEN IN THE PORT OF GENOA SINCE 

JUNE, 1929. 




% of humidity 

% of humidity 



% of iibie in 



based on the 

based on the 

% oi average 

% of humidity 

excess of the 

No of 

No of bales 

humid weight 

dry weight of 

humidity at 

over the noi- 

81% nmmal 

samples 

rcptesented 

of each sample 

each sample 

dry weight 

mal of 91% 

moistme 

5 

m 

7-10 

7-64 

7-88 

— 

0*62 



6*84 

7-34 






6*94 

7*45 






7*34 

7*92 

• 





8*34 

9*09 




2 

23 

7*60 

8-22 

8*55 

0*05 

_ 



8* 17 

8* 89 




2 

23 

8*40 

9*17 

8*93 

0*43 

_ 



8*00 

S- 69 




2 

30 

8*04 

8-74 

8-77 

0*27 

_ 



8* 10 

8 81 




3 

100 

8*07 

8-77 

8*57 

0*07 




7*50 

8*10 






7*24 

7*80 






8*00 

8-69 






8*70 

9*52 




3 

50 

8*30 

9*05 

8*89 

0*39 




7*67 

8*30 






8*54 

9-33 




3 

50 

7*20 

7*75 

7-96 

_ 

0*54 



7*07 

8*30 






7*27 

7*83 




2 

25 

7*90 

8*37 

8-97 

0*47 

_ 



8*57 

9*37 




2 

25 

8*10 

8-81 

9-09 

0*59 




8*37 

9*37 




3 

50 

10*00 

11*11 

10*39 

1*89 

_ 



9*07 

9*97 






9*17 

10-09 




2 

30 

7*91 

8-62 

10*07 

1*57 




10*34 

11*53 




3 

50 

7*24 

7*80 

7*78 

_ 

0*72 



7*24 

7*80 






7*20 

7*75 




2 

30 

7*90 

8*37 

8*47 

_ 

0*03 



7*73 

8-37 




3 

50 

8*13 

8*84 

8*41 

_ 

0*09 



7*07 

7*60 






8*10 

8*81 




3 

50 

7*43 

8*02 

8*70 

0-20 




8*17 

8*89 






8*43 

9*20 
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% ot humidity 

% of humidity 



% of fibre in 



based on the 

based on the 

% of average 

% of humidity 

excess of the 

No. of 

No of bales 

humid weight 

diy wu^ht of 

humidity at 

o\ er the nor¬ 

8}% normal 

samples 

i opn '.on toU 

of each simple 

l at h sample 

diy weight 

mal of 

moisture 

2 

30 

8* 17 

8*89 

8 53 

0*03 

_ _ 



7-57 

8* 18 




3 

50 

8- 10 

8*81 

8*44 

_ 

0*00 



7-50 

8* 10 






7* 77 

8*42 




» 

50 

8-37 

0*13 

9*29 

0*79 




8-77 

9*61 






8*37 

9*13 




3 

30 

8*20 

8*93 

9*39 

0*89 

_ 



0* 13 

10-01 






8*43 

9*20 




o 

23 

7* 13 

8*02 

8*09 

0*19 

_ 



8*57 

9*37 




3 

30 

0*00 

9*89 

8*90 

0*40 

_ 



7*03 

8*01 






7*00 

8*22 




2 

25 

7*00 

8*57 

8*87 

0*37 

— 



8* 10 

9* L7 




2 

25 

8*50 

9*28 

9*28 

0*78 

— 



8-50 

9*28 




3 

50 

7-00 

7*52 

7*50 

— 

0*94 



7*27 

7*83 






0*83 

7*33 




3 

50 

7*33 

7*00 

7*88 

- 

0*62 



7*43 

8*02 






7* 17 

7*72 




2 

25 

7*00 

7*52 

7*03 


0*87 



7*20 

7*75 




r> 

100 

7*17 

7*72 

7*04 

. - 

0*80 



7*17 

7*72 






0*83 

7*33 






7*10 

7*01 






7*23 

7*79 




3 

50 

8*07 

8*77 

9*17 

0*67 




8*47 

9*25 






8*07 

9*49 




5 

J00 

8*50 

9*28 

9*29 

0*79 

- 



8*53 

9*32 






8*17 

8*89 






8*00 

8*69 






9*33 

JO* 28 




2 

30 

7*80 

8*45 

8*27 

— 

0*23 



7*50 

8*10 




2 

30 

8*27 

9*02 

8*95 

0*45 

— 



8*17 

8*90 
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No. of 
samples 

No. of bales 
repiescnted 

% of humidity 
based on the 
humid weight 
of each sample 

% ot humidity 
based on the 
dry weight of 
each sample 

% of average 
humidity at 
dry weight 

% of humidity 
over the nor¬ 
mal of 8J% 

% of fibie in 
excess of the 
8J% noimal 
moisture 

0 

25 

7*83 

8-49 

8 • 35 

— 

0- 15 



7-60 

8-22 




3 

50 

8-33 

9-08 

9*39 

0-89 

_ . 



8-07 

9-49 






8-77 

9*01 




3 

50 

7-90 

8-57 

8-55 

0-05 

_ 



7*97 

8‘60 






7-77 

8-42 




3 

. so 

900 

9-89 

9 - 71 

MM 




0 - to 

100L 






8-53 

9-32 




3 

50 

8-23 

8 • 96 

8-82 

0-32 

- 



8*00 

8-69 






8-10 

8-81 




2 

25 

8-33 

9-08 

9 * 18 

0-08 




8-50 

9-28 




3 

50 

8 *27 

9-01 

8*78 

0-28 




7-93 

8*01 






8-03 

8-73 




2 

30 

7-70 

8-34 

8-31 


0-ltt 



7-70 

8 - 3 * 




2 

30 

7-83 

8-49 

8-49 


0-01 



7-83 

8*49 




2 

30 

7-93 

8-61 

8-05 

()• 15 




8-00 

8-69 




2 

30 

7*17 

7*72 

7-91 


0-59 



7-50 

8*10 





GOVERNMENT S CROP ESTIMATE. 


On 7th October the Egyptian Government issued its first cotton 
crop estimate for the current year, which we reproduce: 

1929-30 1928-29 1927-28 

First estimate. Final estimate. Final estimate. 
Can tars. Cantavs. Cnntara. 


Sakellaridis ... 
Other varieties 


2,502,992 

5,341,877 


2,533,307 ... 2,520,332 
5,313,845 ... 3,521,167 


Total... 


Actual Crop ... 


7,844,869 


7,847,152 ... 6,041,499 
8,011,680 ... 6,096,822 


According to Government estimates, the area planted to 
Sakellaridis this season is 847,950 feddans, against 799,523 
feddans last season and 795,740 feddans in 1927-28. 

Private reports suggest that the outturn of Sakellaridis will he 
considerably larger than the Government’s estimate. 
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Egypt’s Contribution to World’s 
Cotton Supply. 


Pa her i cad by Mr. (. IP BRO 11 * A , B.St. f Botanist , Ministry 
of Ayru uliitre, A yc/V, at the \\th International Cotton 
('oH^re* s, ZvA/ /*;/ Bartelona , 0// September iS///-22;/<2?, TQ2Q. 


L want to tell you about the present position of cotton 
growing in Egypt, with particular reference to some new varieties 
which are meeting with great success. 1 am an optimist with 
regard to Egyptian cotton. The immediate post-war years were 
coinparnti\e \enrs of stagnation. 'I here was very little central 
control of the cotton crop, the varieties grown were mostly in an 
impure state, and it was xrr}' difficult to see any satisfactory 
varieties to come forward to replace them. 

] believe that all this is now changed, and I will try and tell 
you exactly how, and something of the new varieties which we 
hope to offer \ oil You are all perhaps sceptical of new \arieties, 
not unreasonably, m view <>( the history of the many new varieties 
produced in Egypt since the beginning of the century. But these 
varieties have been varieties in name only during their later years. 
They contained m them the seeds of inevitable degeneration m the 
fact that no homogeneous nucleus slock of them was ever preserved. 
It is a truism now that no variety can be kept quite pure in the field. 
Crossing, and a small percentage of seed mixing in the gins, are to 
some extent unavoidable. The only hope of tlie continued life and 
purity of a \anety theiefore lies in the continual renewal of seed 
slocks from a pure nucleus, and in preventing the more contami¬ 
nated seed from being sown. Neither of these safeguards has 
ever lxvn carried out with new varieties in Egypt in the past. 
Facilities for them did not exist. But in recent years the 
machinery for these safeguards has l>een evolved, and the Ministry 
of Agri( tilt ure is able to prod it t confidently that the varieties which 
it is now propagating will not suffer the fate of most new varieties 
in the past. The law regulating the sowing of cotton-sced cuts 
off seed of more than a prescribed degree of contamination, while 
each variety is continually renewed from a nucleus stock, which is 
protected from cross-pollination. 

In the future, we hope, varieties will only go out of cultivation 
because they are suppressed in favour of a better. 

We have now in Egypt new varieties which show every sign of 
supplanting the varieties you have been using previously, and the 
main puq>ose of this lecture is to acquaint you with these types and 
our hojios for them, with a view to inducing you to test them, so 
that you may be ready to use them when they appear in bulk. With 
our actual seed-distribution facilities they will probably replace 
present types more rapidly than has been the case in the past. 
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You arc all familiar with the rough general division of cotton 
growing m Egypt, of good-quality low-yielding varieties m the 
Delta, and. of lower-quality higher-yielding types m Upper Egypt 
The obvious lines of improvement here aie to find lrgher yielding 
strains of equal quality for the Delta, and better quality strains 
of equal yield for Uppei Egypt In both these directions, I am 
glad to say, we are meeting with success You had last year 
a record cotton crop from Upper Egypt, and the crop now being 
picked should be even bigger Most of this mciease is due to the 
development of new cotton lands in the southern provinces of 
Assiut, Giza, Kena and Assuan It is an increase likely to 
continue 

We ha\e now found two long-staple strains which suit this 
district They are Giza 3, with a staple similar to that of Pilion, 
and Giza 7, which appears to be nearly as good as Sakel Tests 
have shown that, though Giza 7 handles well, it spins even better, 
and in spite of it being rather shorter than Sakel I believe you 
will be able to get from it, certainly up to 8o’s and possibly up to 
loo’s, the full strength that you are accustomed to get irom Sakel 
I will not go into more detail about these strains, but samples of 
the current year’s growth are before you, and I shall be very glad 
to give any of you any details you may require about the merits 
of these strains, and where you may obtain samples for testing 
I consider Giza 7 so much the most important of them that I am 
showing you four samples fiom four different localities marked on 
the map " It seems quite possible that in five years’ time a greater 
area in Egypt will be sown with Giza 7 than with any other variety, 
and I think it is to your advantage to get to know it as soon as 
possible These two vaneties do not appear to suit the northern 
provinces of Upper Egypt, le, Giza, Beni Suef, Mmya and the 
Favum They may eventually be grown there if they command 
sufficient premium, but at present we are distributing there our New 
Ashmoum This is a typical Upper, but we think you will find 
it the best and most regular Upper you have ever used We aie, 
of course, still looking for another long-staple cotton which will crop 
well in this half of Upper Egypt and allow us to grow in Egypt 
nothing shorter than Giza 3, but we have not yet found the ngnt 
strain Just as an example of the way in winch we arc e'qx'imint¬ 
ing with these long-staple types in Upper Egypt, I may mention 
that at Kcmombo, the southernmost point where cotton is grown, 
we have tested this year six varieties, one of which is our New 
Ashmoum, all the other five being long-staple tyjies Several of 
these five have beaten the Ashmoum m yield Oui fust lngh- 
yieldmg cotton for the Delta is Maarad This is a cotton pro¬ 
duced by the Royal Agncultuial Society, not by the Ministry of 
Agriculture It lslongei than Sakel and saleable at id to ijd pei 
lb less than Sakel prices It is bound to continue to mciease, on 
account of its heavier yield We anticipate that Maarad will dis¬ 
place cottons like Nahda, Pilion and Zagora, all of which have up 
to the present been popular with some growers in the Delta 

Giza 7 has also given yields similar to Maarad, much higher 
than Sakel, m the Delta Probably m a year 01 two you will be 
able to choose between Maarad and Delta Giza 7, both offered at 
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similar pi tecs, the funnel grown mainly in the south and the latter 
mainly m the north of the Delta 

Om pit sent Domains t\pe ot Sakcl, which furnishes the seed 
stock of all Sakcl now grown m Lgypt, does not appear to have 
the slightest chance m competition with the two varieties lust 
mentioned 1 01 those of ) ou who want to spin the finest counts we 
shall giow another new typo, known a^ Sakha 4 This is longer- 
stapled than Domains Sakcl and gives a slightly bcttei yield Its 
yield is, however, not as high as Gi/a 7 and Maarad, and it can 
only sur\ive if it commands sufficient premium over these 

It has been suggested to me that you might be interested to 
have details of the cost of production of these new varieties as 
compared with that of the varieties they will replace I consider 
an attempt to estimate the actual cost or production of 1 lb of lmt 
too complicated, so I shall put the information m a different form, 
showing you the increased profit, and leaving you to form your 
own opinions of the minimum pi ice which the grower could profit¬ 
ably accept 

As a basis, I am going to take Amuican at iod a pound in 
Liverpool, and am going to neglect charges foi transpoit, etc , 
assuming iod a pound in Liverpool to be equal to 20 cents a pound 
m New York and to ^20 a bale in Alexandria I am then going 
to assume that Uppers are at IS per cent premium, and Sakel at 
65 per cent 1 think you will agree that these are reasonable figures 
to take at present This gives us Uppers at u\d and Sakel at 
16WI in Liveipool, and 23 and 33 dollars respectively m 
Alexandna—a 10-dollar difference At these prices the grower of 
Sakel, with an average yield of 3] kantars, gets a gross return of 
lie;] dollais per acre, and the grower of Uppers, with an average 
yield of S] kantars, a gross return of 126] dollars per acre 

Now let us take the case of the grower of Giza 7 or Maarad m 
the Delta Our tests show that with either cotton he may expect a 
yield of 5 kantars of lint on land that would yield 3] of Sakel I 
think you will agree that either cotton should be readily saleable 
at i]d a pound under Sakel, that is 30 dollars m Alexandna 
Thcgrowor thus has a gross return of T30 dollars, an increased 
return of 34] dollars, or nearly 17 per acre 

To come to Upper Egypt, m its nght district a grower may 
expect to get from Gi/a 7 the same yield as he has been getting 
from Uppers, eg , 3] kantars At $30 this gives us $163 per acre, 
an increased return of $38], over ±y\ per acre These are the 
kind of figures which make us so confident of the future of our new 
cottons 

With legard to our total ciop, my own expectation is that the 
total profit, due to growing such heavv yielding cottons and to 
growing more \aluable cotton m the South ot Egypt, may lead to so 
much new land being brought under cotton that the total crop may 
reach 10 million kantars m quite a few years, and may even 
continue to increase beyond this figure With the continual 
improvement m irrigation and drainage cotton growing in Egypt in 
the near future should be more profitable than it is anywhere else 
in the world, and this should put us m an extremely strong 
competitive position 
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COTTON SHIPMENTS 


67,809 95,375 Catter Bi others fi, ( o , Ltd 

04,200 86,740 lVd fit Co., Ltd. 

17,725 fSr>,480 Ihoiemi Benachi fit to. .. 

r>l,0Sl 58,:$12 Alexandria Cummeuul Cy. (S. \.) 

:iO,8Hli 44,735 Egyptian Proclm e Trading Cy. .. 

25,4:77 41,284 Cicurel fir Barda. 

30,847 30,505 Plauta, J Ac Co. 

3(5,388 38,183 Reinhar t fit Co. 

27,234 37,00U Cotton Export Cy. 

18,350 33,820 Eastern (The) Export ( \. 

23,008 28,315 Andrrtsakis, A. M. fie Co 

40,381 25,238 Union Cotton Cy. of Uoxandii r 

10,54(5 24,217 British Eg. Cot. Co., Ltd. 

24,202 23,994 Salvage, C. M. fit Co. 

17,500 23,561 Rolo, J. fic Co 

17,742 21,957 Coury fie Co, 

20,207 20,213 Fonderl fit Co 

10,145 19,(520 Sarris, Maison G 1> 

17,783 10,078 Andres & Co. 

13,27(5 18,713 Kupper, H. 

18,302 17,523 Joannidis, J. <*. fit Cu 

8,341 17,207 Egyptian and Sud in Cotton I rad in g Co 

10,050 10,076 Pinto fit to. 

12,074 10,782 Lindemann fit Co. 

12,330 15,274 Albv, Albert fit Co 

10,120 14,05(5 Giegusi l, C. fit Co 

12,084 14,834 Ahmed, A. Far glial \ Bc\ 

12,485 14,173 Gcttv, \\ fit Co 

12,474 12,600 Upper and Lower li^pt Cotton 1 lading 

10,385 1 2,345 Esrher, \V. 

13,377 11,081 Casulli, Maison N. G. 

14,171 11,853 Tapan Cotton Trading ( v 

11,746 10,698 Hun, N. fie Co. 

5,838 8,755 Hirzel fit Co. 

3,463 8,698 \nglo Continen. Cotton C \ 

7,394 7,6(50 Straftis Brothers, T. G. .. 

5,261 7,61 L Comptoir Cotnnmer d’Eg. 

0,635 7,479 Daniel Pasqumelh fir Co. . 

1,446 7,010 Debbas, Levy fit (o. 

0,138 6,518 Psonudellis fir Co. 

8,229 5,917 Exanhou, J. & Co. 

4,032 5,593 Caculli, M. S. fit Co. 

3,884 5,445 Society Cotonnitiie d’Egt pte 

3,744 5,027 Joakimoglou, C. Z. & Co 

12,004 3,980 Egyptian Cotton Company 

3,511 3,917 Francis, L£vy fit Co. 

3,708 3,714 EIu fie Bibace 

6,105 3,030 Riches, Duckworth fir to. 

3,088 3,528 Anglo-Egyptian Colton hading (> 

080 3,509 Moursi Bios. 

3,055 3,160 Bower, \V. fir Son (Alexandria) . 

4,088 3,089 Cambas, P. fit Co. 

4,186 2,935 Aghion Freres 

218 2,515 Gill fie Co. 

— 2,027 Aghion, Riquez fit Co 

— 1,204 Delta Cotton Export Cj. 

801 1,106 Wahba Barsoum fit Co. 

500 1,088 Kafr-cl-Zayat Cotton C\. 

53 700 Bairlavb Bank (1), C fit O ) 

— 542 Lew Rossano fit Co. 

633 407 Labib Ibrahim fit Co, 

<5,503 390 Burki, Behor, Co. 

40 331 Gounaropoulo, D. J. fit Co. 

2,610 283 Eg. Cotton Ginners and ExiH>rteis S \ 

1,029 280 Banque d’Orient .. 

— 220 Mohamed El Wakil Pacha 

— 139 Boulad & Co. 

271 137 Banque Misr 

333 126 Banca Commerc. itahaua 

— 113 Moursi, M. St Co. .. . 

5,673 75 Sidi, D. & Co. .. . 

209 10 Deutsche Orientbank, \.G. 

10,881 4,402 Various. 

005,945 1,076,368 lotdt .. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. Reinhart C Co ., Ltd. y Manchester, inform us that they 
received, on October 30, ig2y, the following cal)le: — 

“ Sakellandis depressed owing to fear November lenders 
in consequence ot small demand from spinners, large short 
interest, present prices seem low enough, would advise spinners 
to buy. 

Uppers. Very good demand for all styles, think demand 
for consumption will probabl} r increase provided actual 
difference between Ashmouni and American continues.” 


Messrs. /. G. Jonnaides & Co.„ Alexandria, in their weekly 
market report, dated 30th October, write as follows with reference 
to Government intervention on the Egyptian cotton market: — 

c ‘ A conference of the leading exporters has been called by the 
Government to discuss plans for meeting the present depreciated 
situation of Egyptian cotton. 

Whilst in principle opposed to all Government immixion in the 
free conduct of trade, we cannot help deploring such ideas, 
especially in present circumstances. 1 he only hope of selling our 
enormous crop and carry-over lies in its being offered to con¬ 
sumption at the price which the law of demand and supply will 
eventually fix. Any other remedy will only serve the purpose of 
Egypt’s competitors (the Sudan, Peru, Mississippi staples, etc.), 
and its effect will be seen in large carry-overs, and the burden of 
such mistakes will be felt when we come to dispose of next year’s 
cotton.” 

Messrs. Reinhart & Co. y Alexandria, under date 1st November, 
write as follows : — 

4 ‘The chaotic conditions on the stock markets of the United 
States have had a disturbing effect also on cotton markets and 
business in general. The demand from spinners has been slack, 
and prices have dropped to levels which moan great hardship to 
farmers owing to the high rents they have to pay to owners. I'he 
Government, therefore, have recently received innumerable petitions 
from the Agricultural Syndicate and from individuals to take 
immediate action to stop a further decline and consequent ruin of 
the farmer. The Prime Minister invited a number of leading 
cotton merchants and growers to a meeting on October 3T in order 
to discuss the attitude to be adopted. 

Mustapha Maher Pasha, the Minister of Finance, has stated that 
the Government will do all in its power to defend cotton prices, but, 
opinions having been divided, no decided plan was recommended 
so far. It is, however, believed that the Ministry will favour a 
stabilization scheme, buying futures at a certain level, but selling 
out again in case of a moderate advance. For Sakellaridis, figures 
of $27 for purchases and $30 for liquidation, for Uppers $18 and 
$20 respectively, have been mentioned. 

The mere discussion of this scheme has had a salutary effect 
on our market, as speculative bear attacks have ceased for the 
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present. The short interest is considered large, and bears have 
been covering the last few days. There exists besides a heavy 
straddle position between Ashmouni and Sakellardis, the undoing 
of which may cause a renewed widening of the parity between the 
two growths. 

The staple of new crop Sakellaridis being considered better than 
of old crop, November futures have lately been deteriorated to the 
extent of £i below January. With the tenders out of the way, this 
large difference is bound to disappear. In the meantime spot pur¬ 
chases have been stimulated, but with the effect that premiums have 
become firmer, to outbalance the large difference between January 
and November. 

Ashmouni is somewhat weak at present owing to the above- 
mentioned undoing of straddles, by selling Ashmouni and buying 
Sakellaridis. The U.S.A., our most important customers for 
Uppers, have been practically out of the market so far this season. 

The reduction of Ihe London discount rate to 6 per cent, will 
have a stimulating effect. 

Our market seems to have overcome the worst, and we recom¬ 
mend our friends to cover their requirements.* * 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP FORECAST FOR 1929. 


The preliminary figures for 1929 issued by the Egyptian 
Ministry of Agriculture, with final ginnings for the two previous 
seasons, are: — 


1929-30— 

♦Crop (cantars) ... 
Area (feddans) ... 

Sakellaridis 

2,502,992 

847,950 

Other 

Varieties 

5,341,877 

993,528 

Totals 

7,844,869 

1,841,478 

1928-29— 

Crop (cantars) ... 
Area (feddans) ... 

2,533,307 

799,523 

5,313,845 

938,949 

7,847,152 

1,738,472 

1927-28— 

Crop (cantars) ... 
Area (feddans) ... 

2,362,999 

795,740 

3,702,928 

720,450 

6,065,927 

1,5J6,109 


* First estimate. 


SUMMARY OF MARKET REPORTS, 


The various reports received at this office point to a satisfactory 
progress of the crop. The high level in the Nile has not caused 
any serious flood damage, nor is there any complaint to hand as 
regards damage through infiltration. 

The first Government estimate of the crop was 7,845,000 cantars, 
plus about a quarter-million cantars Scarto. 

Owing to the Government's habit of underestimating, the size of 
crop is generally believed to be well over 8 million cantars, some 
houses holding out the hope of 8|. The Sakel crop is likely to 
reach 2J millions. 

The most recent crop estimate of the Alexandria General 
Produce Association is stated to be 8 million cantars. 
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East Indian Cotton. 


First Cotton Crop Forecast, 1929-30 


This forecast is based upon reports on the condition of the 
cotton crop at the end of July or early August. The reports do not, 
as will be seen from the detailed notes Mow, relate to the entire 
cotton area of India, but to only 77 per cent, of the total. 

The area sown is at present estimated at 15,885,000 acres this 
year, as compared with 15,201,000 acres (revised) at the corres¬ 
ponding time last year, or an increase of 4 per cent. 

Weather conditions at sowing time were not quite favourable, 
but the present condition of the crop, on the whole, is reported to 
be generally good. 

Detailed figures for the Provinces and Stales are as follows: — 


Acres (thousands) 


Provinces and States 




1929 30 

1928* 29 

1927 28 

Bombay-Deccan (including Indian States) 


1,623 

1,665 

1,777 

Central Provinces and Berar 

.. 

. , 


5, lOt 

4,810 

4,8 40 

Madras . 

,. 

., 


234 

220 

172 

Punjab (including Indian States) 

.. 

. , 


2,301 

2,190 

2,249 

United Provinces (including Rampur State) 


730 

548 

772 

Burma . 




324 

354 

400 

Bengal (including Indian States) 




76 

77 

77 

Bihar and Orissa 




65 

75 

76 

Assam. 




43 

45 

45 

Aj mer-Merwara 




10 

17 

12 

North-West Frontier Province 




12 

12 

21 

Delhi. 




2 

1 

3 

Hyderabad. 




2,613 

2,653 

2,222 

Central India. 




1,197 

*1,184 

U15 

Baroda . 




430 

383 

410 

Gwalior . 




645 

579 

620 

Rajputana 




439 

*370 

338 

Mysore . 




11 

9 

7 

Total. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

15,885 

*15,201 

15,156 


* Revised 
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A statement showing the present estimates of area classified 
according to the recognised trade descriptions of cotton is given 
below: — 

Acres (thousands! 


Descriptions oi cotton 



1929-30 


1928-29 

Oomras - 






Khanclesh .. 

.. 

., 

1,136 


1,378 

Central India 

,. 


1,842 


J 1,673 

Barsi and Nagai [.. 

Hyderabad Gaoram 


.’.'l 

J 

2,857 


2,844 

Berar . 

,. 


3,341 


3,247 

Central Provinces 

•• 

•• 

1,763 


1,563 

Total 

.. 


11,139 


*“10,795 

Dholleras 


•• 

155 


101 

Bengal-Sind — 






United Provinces 



756 


5 48 

Rajputana 



449 


'387 

Sind-Punjab 



3,451 


1,319 

Others 



70 


80 

Total 



2,726 


* 2,334 

Ameri( an-Punjab 



864 


884 

Broach 



275 


282 

Coompt.i-Dliaiwars .. 



32 


26 

Westerns and Northerns 



47 


163 

Cocanadas 

Tinnevelhes 


■> 

20 


24 

Salems 

Cambodias 



V 170 


102 

Comillas, Burmas, and other sorts .. 



457 


490 

Total. 

•• 

•• 

15,885 


4 15,201 

’ Revised, f Includes cotton grown in non-Govemment areas of 

the Hyderabad 


States. 


CROP ESTIMATE. 


Messrs. Ralli Brothers issue their estimate of the Indian crop 
as follows: — 


HAST INDIAN COTTON ESTIMATES (IN THOUSANDS) 


Season : September/August 
(bales ot 400 lbs.) 
Receipts : 

Oomras. 

Dholleras 

Bengal/Sind 

American Surats 

Broach/Surti 

Comptah/Dharwar 

Westem/Northorn 

Cocanada 

Tinncvelly . 

Cambodia 

Comilla stylos 

Rangoon and sundries .. 

Total, including the opening 
balance in India 

Handlooms, etc. 


1920/30 1928/20 1927/28 1926/27 1025/26 


Provisional 

Present 

Final 

Final 

Final 

3,300 

3,318 

2,700 

2,321 

2,372 

230 

250 

420 

328 

432 

1,000 

1,173 

1,050 

884 

1.205 

550 

448 

402 

472 

607 

450 

337 

400 

386 

426 

325 

318 

220 

188 

274 

325 

335 

260 

190 

316 

50 

48 

45 

52 

61 

250 

237 

210 

183 

185 

350 

153 

116 

98 

135 

30 

27 

41 

46 

48 

70 

70 

73 

70 

70 

6,750 

6,714 

5,937 

5,218 

6,131 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

7,500 

7,464 

6,687 

5,968 

6,881 
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Season. September/August 1929/30 1928/29 1927/28 

(bales of 400 lbs ) 

Receipts : "Provisional Present Final 

Supplies from India: 

Of which opening balance in India 890 957 348 

Yield : 

Oui estimate .. .. .. 6,010 6,507 6,339 

1926/27 1925/26 

Final Pmal 

398 311 

5,570 6,570 

Government’s 

*■ 

5,638 

5,871 

4,973 

6,038 

Acreage : 

Estimate of final 

26,500 

25,874 

26,000 

25,500 

27,960 

Distribution : 

Europe, etc 

Japan and China 

Indian mills 

Handlooms, etc. 

2,000 

2,500 

2,000 

750 

1,735 

2,209 

1,880 

750 

1,526 

1,653 

1,801 

750 

958 

1,842 

2,070 

750 

1,205 
2,51 L 
2,017 
750 

Total Takings : . 

Supplies, as above 

7,250 

7,500 

6,574 

7,464 

5,730 

6,687 

5,620 

5,963 

6,483 

6,881 

Closing Surplus in India 

250 

890 

957 

348 

398 

Estimated World Supplies (in¬ 
cluding visible and invisible at 
the season’s opening) . 

Opening 

Yield . 

Total . 

2,700 

6,600 

9,300 

2,550 

6,507 

9,057 

1,750 

6,339 

8,089 

2,350 

5,670 

7,920 

2,350 

6,570 

8,920 

Mill Consumptions (Aug /July) 
as per the International Cotton 
Federation: 

Europe, etc. 

Japan, China, etc. 

Indian mills . 

— 

1,368 

1,930 

1,880 

1,110 

1,573 

1,840 

966 

2,043 

2,188 

1,261 

2,296 

2,015 

Actual Bales : 

Excluding Indian handlooms, etc. — 

Add for handlooms and weight basis — 
Sundry consumptions and losses — 

5,178 

825 

350 

4,525 

825 

200 

5,197 

825 

150 

5,572 

825 

180 

Total Consumption m bales of 
400 lbs. 

— 

6,353 

5,548 

6,172 

6,577 

Indian v. American, calculated on 
Indian basis bales and Ameri¬ 
can actual bales: 

Ratios of supplies 

Ratios of consumption *. 

49‘6% 
47-5% 

47-1% 

41-2% 

39-4% 

35-5% 

33-4% 

38-6% 

44-8% 

47-0% 

* Not vet published. 


In putting forward our above estimate of the Indian crop, we 
wish to emphasize that our figures are only preliminary. The crop is 
at an advanced stage, and promises very well; so late in the growing 
season no actual improvement is possible in the early crops (which 
are the biggest), i.&, Beng/Sind, Amer/Sur and Oomras, but only 
corrections to the current estimates. On the other hand, however, 
unseasonable weather in October and November can result in sub¬ 
stantial disappointments (as happened in 1926-27). But so far 
our expectations are for very large supplies. 
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The Bengal/Sind crop is still a matter of greater uncertainty; 
the recent floods m Sind are believed to have destroyed a large 
portion (which we place at 21 per cent, at present) of the crop there. 
But it is not possible yet to estimate the damage with any accuracy; 
it may l>e exaggerated or underestimated. At any rate it is 
unfortunate in view of the present scarcity of roughish and rough 
cotton. 

On the side of the distribution and consumption, as buyers are 
giving more and more attention to Indians at their present cheap 
parity, we expect a very considerable increase, say up to a total of 

millions. More than the usual quantity has been going into 
channels which are not covered by the figures of Cotton Mills con¬ 
sumption of Indian cotton. 

In comparing the supplies and consumption of Indians with 
those of Americans, we are taking at present for the latter supplies 
of i8| millions and consumption of 1 $1 millions. It will be noticed 
from the figures given (calculated on this basis) that the Indian 
proportion of supplies works out slightly higher than that of the 
consumption, although the difference between the two percentages 
is materially reduced from that shown by last season’s figures. 


Attention is invited to the resolution adofted at the Barcelona 
Cotton Congress relating to the enforcement 0} the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act and the falling-off in qualify of 
Punjab-Amencan cotton (see f>. 47). 
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Incorporating LORD BROTHERS, Todmorden 

Textile Machinery Makers 

For the Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, and Silk Trades* 


CARDING ENGINE SPECIALISTS 

Our latest Model Carding Engine, as supplied to the leading Cotton Spinners 
both at home and abroad, embodies the following advantages: 



Revolving Flat Card. 

1. Improved Mote Knife and Improved Undercaiing 5. Special Setting Arrangement* of Flat* at the Lap 

Setting. , Side of Card. 

2. Outside Setting of Cylinder Undercwings. 6. Special Star Wheels or Driving Flat*. 

3. Outside Setting Arrangement for Doffing Comb. 7. All Gearing has Teeth Cut from the Solid. 

4. Top and Bottom Stripping Plates arranged so 8. Improved Card Feed Part with Special Setting 

as to adjust separately. Arrangement. 

The care with which these Machines are made, and the specially strong 
Section of Flat, guarantee RIGIDITY OF RAT & SIMPLICITY IN 
SETTING. We shall be pleased to demonstrate the features of our Carding 
Engine either in our Showroom or under mill conditions by appointment 

Pamphlet willingly sent on application. We invito yoor enquiries, which will have prompt attention. 
Address Letters: P.O. Box 34, Manchester. able*: “UNION, MANCHESTER, Eng.** 
Telephone: City 605 and 606. Todmorden 6. 

Codes: ABC 5th Edition, Lieher’s, Bentleys, Al, and Western Union (Universal). 

Head Office: UNION IRONWORKS, WEST GORTON, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Automatic Looms. 


Analysis of Returns received by the International Cotton Federa¬ 
tion from Cotton Manufacturers in various countries . Paper by 
Mr . CASPAR JENNY , Ziegelbruckc, Switzerland , prepared 
for the XIV International Cotton Congress at Barcelona , Sep¬ 
tember 18th to 22nd, 1929. 


No problem engages the European cotton manufacturers at the 
present time more earnestly than the means of reducing the cost 
of weaving. The International Cotton Federation issued last 
winter a questionnaire amongst the European and American 
weaving mills in order to collect direct information from the 
experiences obtained with automatic looms, and we must acknow¬ 
ledge gratefully the large response of non-members, viz.: U.S.A. 
manufacturers who in this way have supplied a great deal of very 
excellent material, whilst one cannot help but criticize somewhat 
the lukewarm co-operation on the part of the European manufac¬ 
turers, which seems to be in harmony with the usual secrecy 
adopted in most commercial matters on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Germany, France and Italy have not made any returns, 
whilst there are some interesting facts revealed from the few 
questionnaires from England and several small countries. 

A number of yarn samples from U.S.A. as used in automatic 
weaving have also been examined. We must state at once that 
these yarns have no better appearance than the European yarns; 
on the contrary, they are not as well carded but are more uniform 
in strength, due no doubt to the American customary use of double 
roving. These American yams have, for our conception, too much 
twist, but it must be admitted that by these means less breakage 
arises in the weft, and consequently the weaver is enabled to attend 
to a larger number of looms. 

Mass production is very important. Very large mills use only 
one count for all warps and weft; the closeness of the texture is 
constant throughout, from which enormous advantages result; this 
is particularly applicable to surgical dressing material and to light 
and medium printers. 

It is surprising that in U.S.A. the number of picks per minute 
is considerably less than in Europe, often 10 to 15 per cent., but, on 
the contrary, the cops are rather larger, mostly with 6J-in. lift, and 
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their diameter is also bigger than in Europe. Weft <"ops in U.S.A. 
can be made thicker solely on account of the stronger twist of the 
yarn. Our clientele is much more spoilt than in U.S.A., as our 
people simply will not buy cloth made out of hard-twisted yarn, 
and we are therefore forced to try to manage with a yarn that has 
less twist. This appears quite feasible if we use a more uniform 
yarn. As raised goods (flannelettes) cannot be produced out of 
hard-twisted yarns they are not made to any great extent m U.S.A. 

As has been indicated previously, the number of picks per minute 
in the U.S.A. are mostly io to 15 per cent, less than those customary 
iri the European weaving mills fitted up with automatic looms. 
For a loom producing a 36-in. cloth, automatic looms are expected 
to run in Europe 180 picks per minue, whilst in the U.S.A. 160 to 
165 picks per minute are sufficient, which of course is an advantage 
for the mechanism of the looms. The idea of running the looms 
slower, and therefore to take less out of the material, is decidedly 
right. A weaving mill which produces surgical dressings, 40 ins. 
wide, 20 warp threads by 16 weft threads per English inch, with 
30’s warp and 40’s weft, states that the number of persons engaged 
per 100 looms is five, inclusive of foreman, oiler, cleaner, etc. As 
the efficiency of the automatic loom is stated to be g8 per cent., the 
production may be compared with 87 ordinary looms having 200 
picks per minute and go per cent, efficiency. The European auto¬ 
matic loom would hardly reach 98 per cent, efficiency with the usual 
iSo picks per minute; its efficiency would be a few percentages 
below, so that there would not be a much higher production. 

The replies of the American mills relating to the use of the weft- 
feeler are interesting. It is evident that the number of looms which 
may be run without weft-feeler is exceedingly great. This shows 
that In U.S.A. there are much larger possibilities of selling goods 
produced on the cheapest mass-production way, much more so than 
on the Continent of Europe. The number of looms worked varies 
very considerably. The maximum is 113 for one weaver and a 
battery filler. It is true that there are only 93,000 warp threads 
in these looms. 

For better class cloths the weaver has to watch on his looms 
anything between 40,000 to 60,000 warp threads, in which case 
(at least where coarse weft is used) a battery filler must be employed. 
For light goods, plain weave, the number of looms per weaver has 
in exceptional cases more than 100,000 warp threads; in this case 
always medium counts of 30^ for warp are used, and at the outside 
medium construction. One weaving mill, which has almost exclu- 
sivelv narrow looms and produces better class cloth, states that the 
number of operatives per 100 looms is ir, and the number of picks 
160, the efficiency 90. Another mill which produces exclusively 
wide goods, 68 warp and 72 weft threads per inch, on 90-in. wide 
looms, states that the number of persons employed per 100 looms 
is only for the whole weaving shed, one weaver having to look 
after 197,000 threads, with 108 picks per minute per loom. 

As stated above, it seems that the average of one weaver’s work 
is to watch over 40,000 to 70,000 threads normally, i.e., about the 
same as in the European mills, provided, of course, that it is not a 
cloth with fine yam of about 30’s warp and corresponding weft A 
weaving shed producing fine goods states that it requires per 100 
looms m the whole shed eight persons, namely: six weavers, a 
tackier and a cleaner. Evidently there is no magazine filler, oiler, 
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etc. The system of employing a battery filler seems certainly 
right, as it enables the more nimble operative to be engaged 
exclusively for work requiring quickness and intelligence. In the 
very large automatic weaving sheds we find that besides the 
manager and first foreman there is engaged a specialist for 
examining automatic looms; this is a man wno is not only a weaving 
master but also a mechanic; such an arrangement seems very 
desirable. In smaller weaving sheds where there is only a foreman 
and an understudy, it is desirable that the foreman should have 
such a specialist and that the different sections in charge of the 
weaving master are made larger. 

The re-winding of weft yarn is customary only in fine weaving, 
and, especially m the United States, is used very seldom. 
Re-winding pays for itself in case of very coarse, soft yarns, and 
of yarns over so’s. For automatic looms with cop-changing 
arrangements we should use only ring-weft yarns. 

Very praiseworthy remarks are being made about the midget 
feeler, "because it reduces considerably waste. As regards the 
quantity of the weft-waste, most of the views coincide that the 
weft-waste in automatic looms is not considerably greater than with 
ordinary looms, and it certainly does not come into account when 
we consider the other advantages of the automatic loom. Most of 
the replies state that there is very little more waste; many others 
say “ about the same as with ordinary looms” ; and, finally, some 
state about io per cent., more or less. Others state again that the 
waste is 150 to 200 per cent, of the ordinary looms. It seems to me 
that the weft-waste should fluctuate between 1 and 3 per cent. 

The answers as regards the cleaning of the looms vary consider¬ 
ably. In many places the loom is cleaned when the warp is 
finished; in others it is cleaned once a week by means of com¬ 
pressed air, and some state that the cleaning takes place daily by 
means of compressed air. 

The Northrop system is being preferred above all others, at 
lea*! for coarse and medium cloths. The shuttle-changing loom 
has the undoubted advantage that mule yarn may be used, but it 
is certain that this loom requires more helping hands, and it is a 
question whether the use of so many shuttles does not affect very 
disadvantageously the running of the loom; the wear and tear on 
the shuttle must be considerable. 

All so-called attachments must be used with great caution, and 
should be fitted only to looms which are still m first-class con¬ 
dition, and anyone who puts an attachment on an overpick-motion- 
loom is not likely to have pleasant experiences; according to the 
views and experience of the writer even the best attachments will, 
in the long run, stand him dearer than the purchase of a new 
automatic loom at the outset. It is very strongly recommended 
that all new looms should be driven by an individual motor (with 
cog wheel) as this causes a more uniform running and consequently 
a more perfect weave. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that any weaving shed whose 
owner does not intend to give uf business will have to buy auto¬ 
matic looms , except in the case where some few specialities are 
being produced. The automatic loom is suitable even for many 
first-class quality goods, and, according to my opinion, the 
Northrop system is preferable. 

The experiences obtained in the United States agree entirely 
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with those gained in the most modern European automatic weaving 
mills, and if the results on this side to-day aie not yet the same 
as across the ocean, this is attributable to the lack of a proper mass- 
production system. Where and if mass production can be intro¬ 
duced, must be decided by each owner of a weaving shed; a very 
good dass of work can be obtained on the automatic looms with a 
great saving, even where mass production does not exist, though, 
of course, the advantage is not so high. Anyone who can run 
100 or 200 looms with the same kind of cloth comes very near to 
the cheap mass production. This is a compromise which could be 
adopted m most countries. 

The latest automatic looms are so excellent in every way that 
their use becomes only a commercial and organisatorial question. 
In order to use the automatic looms to the best advantage in coarse 
and medium goods there ought to be a spinning min combined 
with the weaving shed. 


Analysis of returns received by the International Fedcration of 
Master Cotton Spinners 9 and Manufacturers' Associations. 
Paper prepared by Mr. THOMAS AS II UR ST, Secretary of 
The Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' Association , Man- 
chester , for the Barcelona Cotton Congress . 

One of the outstanding questions which is at present exercising 
the minds of directors ana the Management of the textile industry 
is how to reduce the production costs to the level at which the 
world's markets will again absorb the production. The 
reports received from the textile producing countries, apart 
from Japan, U.S.A. and possibly Italy, show a serious falling- 
off of orders, yet the world consumption of cotton increases. The 
uses for cotton, particularly for industrial purposes, apart from being 
made up into cloth, are many and varied and to some extent this 
accounts for the increased consumption. The main cause for the 
lessened demand for cotton textile fabrics is that since 1919 pro¬ 
ductive costs have in most countries risen to such heights, and the 
result of this increased cost has been that the peoples of the world 
are purchasing less quantities than formerly. 

Whatever the cause of the falling-off in the demand for cotton 
cloth the effect lias been a greater amount of research into the causes 
of high productive costs, and this in turn has led to a searching 
enquiry into the merits and demerits of the automatic loom. The 
International Federation has rendered a signal service in issuing 
to the various countries a Questionnairey-as j>er copy herewith— 
and the replies received are extraordinarily interesting. 

The returns from America appear to fall into very defined 
sections. That section dealing with coarse or low-grade cloths 
runs its looms at a slow speed, the weavers attend to a compara¬ 
tively small number of looms and do their own battery filling. The 
loss in waste is heavy, but the efficiency is good; in many cases 
this is stated to be 95 per cent, to 98 per cent, out 80 per cent, to 8$ 
per cent, is the general average. 

In the second section, which deals with the better class of plain 
woven goods, there is a larger variation of the number of looms 
to a weaver, but it would appear from the returns that the abnormal 
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number of looms attended by one person, of which we have often 
been told about, is very rare. It is evident from the returns that 
there is a limit to the physical capacity of the human factor beyond 
which it is unsafe to go. In this section ring warp is almost exclu¬ 
sively used and ring-spun weft for filling. The looms are run at 
moderate speed and the efficiency generally is slightly better than in 
the coarser section, though an examination of the details of the 
answers to the Questionnaire leave one with the impression that the 
efficiency figures do not err on the side of modesty. 

We now come to the finer section, that is, the section making 
such goods as cambrics, lawns and fancies of many descriptions, 
and in going through the returns of this section one is forced to the 
conclusion that these mills are the best equipped and best managed 
of the whole of the American cotton textile industry. The usual 
number of looms to a weaver is moderate, anything from 16 to 30, 
according to sorts of cloth woven, though there are one or two 
isolated cases where the number of looms to a weaver is stated to* be 
much higher, but on again examining the details I am inclined to 
the belief that in these latter cases there are special features attached 
to the work of those who assist the weaver and the figure may be 
somewhat misleading; they should be regarded with caution, as 
there are probably other helpers who have not been mentioned in 
the returns. The looms do not run at excessive speeds, the waste 
from the filling is not excessive where feelers are used, and not too 
bad where no feeler is employed. Ring warp is generally used 
and filling or weft varies considerably in counts, contrary to other 
sections. 

There seems to be a great preference in America for the Draper- 
Northrop and Stafford looms, and as these have had an extended 
trial by them we must conclude that these two makes have justified 
themselves. 

It should be remembered that America is the home of the ring 
spinning frame, and this fact, along with the knowledge that ring- 
spun warp is much more satisfactory for use in the automatic loom 
man mule-spun warp, accounts for the extensive use of the former. 
The number of mule spindles in America is not large and is 
diminishing. It is not advisable to use mule-spun warp owing to 
its softer nature, and the need for the use of warp stop motions in all 
classes of automatic looms practically prohibits its use. With the 
weft or filling it is different; some of the ring-spun wefts which have 
been received from America, upon examination, give the soft feel 
that is so characteristic of mule-spun yarns and will no doubt finish 
up m the cloth almost as good as mule yarn. 

Summing up the replies one is led to doubt the authenticity of 
the report often made that weavers attend to an abnormal number 
of looms. It has been stated that there are cases where weavers 
attend to 80 looms each, and in one extreme case the number is 
stated to be loo. These refer to weaving surgical dressing material 
which is a cloth with a low nick and reed. The replies received to 
the questionnaire do not relate to such cloths. 

The cotton-manufacturing industry of America is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the frankness with which they have answered the 
questions put to them, and it is all the more to their credit that 
they have answered so fully seeing that their association is not a 
member of the International Federation. 

Canada follows mostly on the lines adopted in America. They 
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Automatic Looms?.... 

Yes, but RUTI ones! 


£INCE 1899 We have supplied more 
than 34,000 One Shuttle (.Northrop 
and Steinen) and 1,900 More Shuttle 
Automatic Looms . This is YOUR 

security as well as ours . 


RUTI MACHINERY WORKS 

Ateliers de Construction Ruti 
Succession do Gaspard, Honegger 

RUTI (Zurich), SWITZERLAND 




Looms and Weaving Machines for Silk, Cotton, Linen, etc. 
Automatic Looms. Dobbies and Jacquard Machines. 


ESTABLISHED 1789 


JOH. JACOB RIETER 
& CO., LIMITED. 

Makers of 

All Kinds of Machinery 
for Cotton Spinning and 
Doubling Mills. 


WINTERTHUR : (Switzerland). 
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ASA LEES C& Co. Ltd. 

SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery 

FOR PREPARING, COMBING, SPINNING AND 
DOUBLING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, &c 



HENRY MEYNELL & CO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers (for existing machinery) of the 

PATENT V.T.R. PULL-THROUGH SYSTEM 



OF HIGH-DRAFTING 

THE BEST! 

THE SIMPLEST! 

THE CHEAPEST! 
Long-Drafting System on the Market! 

BETTER YARN! 

MORE PRODUCTION! 

BIGGER PROFITS! 

With the V.T.R. you can spin a stronger 
yarn from shorter cotton ! 

AMAZING RESULTS IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD! 

What we have done for others we can do 
for you! 

Write NOW for Free Booklet to 


HENRY MEYNELL & CO., LTD., ACCRINGTON 
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make similar classes of goods and they give the weaver about the 
same number of looms to look after, vi/ , 16 to 30, according to class 
of cloth Ring" yarns are mostly used and the type of loom adopted 
is mostly the Draper 

The Luioj>ean countries have not responded to the invitation 
to fill up the questionnaire with the same enthusiasm as the USA, 
still the answers received are interesting and well worth studying 
^ Holland , with one cxteption, is only m the experimental stage 
The one exception use Northiop, 32 looms to a weaver, the class 
of cloth made is heavy coarse goods and the loom efficiency is given 
at q 0 per cent , the wett filling is spun on paper tubes, a feeler is 
used so that the waste is very little more than would be made m 
an ordinary loom The speed of the looms is very moderate 
T inland uses the Northrop loom exclusively, weavers mind very 
few looms, mostly 8 to 12, and it is stated that the efficiency is 
only moderate 

Norua'i also use^> the Northrop and a moderate number of 
looms is attended to by one weaver The cloths made are rather 
low in reed, but the efficiency is stated to be very fair, from 85 per 
cent to 00 pei <ent weft feelers are used, but the waste is much 
hca\icr Ilian on ordinarv looms Usually 12 looms to a weaver, 
who also fills the battery 

Belgium I he returns received from Belgium do not give 
sufficient information upon which to base a general report 

Sweden According to the replies received from Sweden the 
average number of looms to a weaver is about 12, of medium width, 
the weavers fill their own batteries and the type of loom used is 
mostly the Northrop, with Ruti in a few instances The work done 
is good and the efficiency varies from 80 per cent to go per cent , 
weft waste is stated to be rather excessive 

Germany Here again, the number of looms to a weaver is 
given from six to eight, the looms only run at moderate speeds and 
the class of cloth is medium Efficiency varies from 75 per cent to 
80 per cent 

8 cutztrland The replies show that most mills are composed of 
small units, Ruti loom seems to be the favourite, work is satisfac¬ 
tory, 12 looms to a weaver, 160-180 picks per minute, ung-warp 
efficiency varies from 65 per cent to 95 per cent The reason for 
this is not apparent from the information received 

Csecho-Slovakia The replies are so very few that it is impos¬ 
sible to treat them as leprescntatrvc and it would not be fair to 
tabulate and issue them 

Poland and Latvia So few replies have been received that the 
remarks applied to C/ccho-Slovakia also apply to these countries 
India Whilst sending few replies, one of such replies is 
interesting, showing that only four looms of 40 inches reed space 
is attended by one weaver, the efficiency is stated to be 8«> per cent , 
Northrop looms being used The goods made are of the coarser 
quality and the speed is only moderate, 160-170 picks per minute 
England Although this country is reputed to be far behind 
other countries m the use of automatic looms, the number of mills 
making returns comes as a surprise With three or four exceptions 
the units are only small, but it does show that the use of automatic 
looms m England is more widespread than was generally supposed 
Of the larger units preference seems to have been given to Northrop 
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looms; their efficiency is quite satisfactory, being about go per cent, 
on the average; the average speed of looms is 180 picks per minute; 
all classes of cloths are made; the weavers attend to approximately 
20 looms each, and waste is stated to be less than on ordinary looms. 
The Stafford loom has only recently been put on the English 
market; it is a shuttle-changing loom, and for that reason, enjoys 
a certain reputation amongst users of mule weft, as there is not 
a severe pull when changing shuttles. A number of looms have the 
Whittaker attachment, which enables the weaver to attend about 20 
looms; the speed varies considerably with this class of loom, and 
whilst fairly good plain woven cloths are made, it does not seem 
to have extended to the very fine plain woven goods section. 

It does, however, emerge from an analysis of the replies that a 
very large variety of cloths can be made on automatic looms, but 
the difference in the cost of production as between such looms and 
ordinary type of loom was not a subject of the enquiry. It would, 
however, be a very interesting matter for consideration; perhaps 
somebody present might be able to give this information relating 
to one or two cloths. Many people are of the opinion that the 
cost of production is less on automatic looms than it is on the ordin¬ 
ary type of loom. No one can deny that owing to the greater capital 
outlay it is almost impossible to run automatic looms profitably if 
the working hours are restricted to 48 per week. Another feature 
which prevents the more extensive use of automatic looms in Eng¬ 
land is the large amount of mule spinning, and the unsuitability of 
mule twist for use in automatic looms is universally recognized. Of 
course, in those countries where suitable and sufficient labour has 
been difficult to obtain, the use of automatic looms has been the 
only method that could be adopted in order to build up an industry. 
Even yet there is a demand for cloths of the finer ana better quali¬ 
ties which it has not been found possible to make satisfactorily in 
automatic looms. 

As the automatic loom is not in general use in England the writer 
does not propose to discuss the merits of automatic looms and com¬ 
pare them with the ordinary looms, but many good things can still 
be said of the ordinary type of loom, not the least of which is that 
it is simple to understand and manipulate. Until recently it has 
been able satisfactorily to meet the world’s needs, and by many 
competent authorities it is still regarded as being a long way from 
iclegation to the scrap heap. 

The reserved attitude of England towards the automatic loom 
is due to many causes, one of which is the complex nature of the 
trade and the great variety of fabrics made, and the separation of 
the spinning and manufacturing sections. A further factor is that 
the trade unions have up to recently not been favourable to the 
adoption of the automatic loom. In view of the unfavourable 
attitude of the operatives and also on account of the high capital 
outlay which necessitates running more than 48 hours a week if 
the looms are to be used economically, the English textile industry 
has delayed the general adoption ofthe automatic loom, though it 
would appear that lately many more English weaving mills are 
experimenting with the automatic looms, and efforts are now being 
made to get the trade union restrictions relaxed, so that the intro¬ 
duction of the automatic looms is likely to proceed where suitable 
conditions exist 
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No.. 

International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* and 
Manufacturers* Associations, Manchester. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON AUTOMATIC LOOMS. 

The individual answers to this questionnaire will be treated in a strictly 
confidential manner . Nobody except the General Secretary will know thi 
names of the firms represented by the number in the right-hand corner of 
this form . This enquiry form must not be signed . 

1. How many automatic looms are 

working in your mill ?. 

2. How many automatic looms 

does one weaver attend to ? . 

3. How many automatic looms does 
one tackier (loom-fixer) attend to ? ... 

4. How many looms does one 

battery filler attend to ? . 

5. What is the average count of 

reea? i.e., number of warp ends per 
inch ? . 

6. How many picks per minute do 

your automatic looms make ? What 
reed-space are the looms? . 

7. Specify character of cloth, 
width, counts of warp and weft. 

Number of threads per square inch ... 

8. What loom efficiency do you 

obtain ? . 

9. Do you use ring twist (ring 

warp) ? . 

Do you use mule twist (mule 
warp) ? . 

Do you use ring weft? . 

Is this spun on to bobbins which 
can be used in shuttles ? . 

What is the lift and diameter of 
the bobbins? . 

10. Are you re-winding the weft 

(filling) ? If so, what is the cost of 
re-winding per lb. ? . 

What are the counts of weft? ... 

Please give diameter of pirn, lift 
and length of yam on pim. 

11. Have your automatic looms a 

weft-feeler motion ? . 

12. What additional waste of weft 

(filling) have you with automatic 
looms as compared with ordinal 
looms ? (Take the waste on an ordi¬ 
nary loom as 100) . 

13. When and how often are the 

automatic looms cleaned? . 

14. How many operatives, in all, 

do you employ per hundred looms 
and their detailed work? . 

15. To which make of automatic 
loom do you give preference? 
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As many European manufacturers have frequenll) expressed 
the opinion that the cotton yarn used in connection with automatic 
looms is much superior in quality to the average yarn employed on 
an ordinary loom m European countries, a number of yarn samples 
have been obtained by the International Cotton Federation from 
U.S.A, weaving mills, and these have been tested by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce Testing House, whose report is ns follows: 

Strength per lea obtained on a Goodbrand machine, driven 
by power at i in. in 5 seconds. 

The counts were established after reeling in an atmosphere 
of normal humidity. 

Before testing the samples were exposed in an atmosphere of 
normal (average) humidity. 

The average count was calculated on the total weight of 
5 leas. 


r Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 27/1. 

Strength per lea, average. 61*5 lbs. 

Count, average .23-8 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 2 ^'b turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube .8*3 inches 

Remarks: Of fair average regularity, but considerably Mow 
the average strength of a Lancashire-spun warp yarn of 24^ count. 

1 Sample of Yarn (Ring Tubej. 30/1. 

Strength per lea, average. 56*9 lbs. 

Count, average .28‘5 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 24-4 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube . 7-4 inches 

Remarks : Compared with an average Lancashire warp yarn 
of this count, the sample is less regular, more “ bitty/* and some¬ 
what below strength. 


1 Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 29/1. 

Strength per lea, average. 47*2 lbs. 

Count, average .28-0 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 257 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twisl-way 

Length of Tube .8-o inches 

Remarks : Of fair average regularity, but considerably lielow 
average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 


1 Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 

Strength per lea, average ... 

Count, average . 

Turns per inch, single, average 

Direction of Twist. 

Length of Tube . 

Remarks- A very good yarn, and of satisfactory strength for 
a Lancashire-spun warp yarn of this count. ’ 


36/1 Weft. 

6q' 4 lbs. 
28-8 

23‘9 turns 
Twist-way 
S'3 inches 
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1 Sample of Yarn ^Ring Tube'), 29/2. 

Strength per lea, average . . . qo 2 lbs 

Count, average ... . 

Turns per inch, single, a\erage ... 2(r^ turn a 

Direction of Twist. Twist-way 

Length of Tube . 7*3 inches 

Remark *: Of good average quality, but somewhat below 
average strength for a warp yarn of tins count. 

1 Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 30/1. 

Strength per lea, average. ? V 2 lbs. 

Count, average . 31*8 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 26*6 turns 

Direction of Twist. Twist-way 

Length of Tube . 7-4 inches 

Remarks : Of average regularity and cleanliness, but slightly 
below average strength for a warp yam of this count. 

1 Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). “ 32/1 Filling.” 

Strength per lea, average. 51*3 lbs. 

Count, average . 32*0 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 25*2 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube . 8*0 inches 

Remarks : Of average regularity and cleanliness, but slightly 
below the average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 

1 Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube, Yellow). 

Strength per lea, average. 50*9 lbs. 

Count, average . 31*9 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 24-5 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube .8*2 inches 

Length of yarn on tube . 1,466 yards 

Remarks : Of average regularity and cleanliness, but slightly 
below the average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 

1 Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 36/1. 

Strength per lea, average. 37*2 lbs. 

Count, average .36*5 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 20*3 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube .7*4 inches 

Remarks\ Not up to the average in respect of regularity and 
cleanliness, and considerably below average strength for a warp 
yarn of this count. 
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i Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 36/1. 

Strength per lea, average. 40*3 lbs. 

Count, average . 337 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 287 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube .7*5 inches 

Remarks : Of average regularity and cleanliness, but consider¬ 
ably below average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 


1 Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube, Red and Black). 


Strength per lea, average ... 

Count, average . 

Turns per inch, single, average 

Direction of Twist. 

Length of Tube . 


4Q*6 lbs. 
36*8 

23*2? turns 
Twist-way 
7*8 inches 


Remarks : A good yarn and of satisfactory strength. 


Moisture Effects on Strength and 
Stretch on Sized, Unsized Yarn. 


According to a publication of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Artificial Humidity in Cotton Cloth Factories, appointed 
to study the effect of humidity on employees, has made a report 
that has recently become available. 

As a part of the data considered, a series of tests were made on 
sized and unsized warp yarns from the same beams. The samples 
were taken from the ordinary production of different mills and 
were chosen to show a range of quality. Table I shows the moisture 
regain of the yams, the cotton and the starch for a range of humi¬ 
dities. Table 2 gives the breaking strength and extension of these 
yams under a similar range of humidities, while Table 3 gives the 
corresponding data on the sized yams. These results conform 
closely with the findings of other investigators on the unsized yam 
.where a definite increase in strength follows an increase in the re¬ 
gain due to higher humidities. The effect of humidity on sized 
yarns, however, has not been studied as carefully; consequently, 
the figures might tend to create an impression that the 3mm de¬ 
creases in strength with the increase in humidity This, however, 
is not the case, as the decrease in the strength of the sized yam is 
due to loss in the additional strength that the sizing added to the 
yam and because of the gradual softening of the starch. 
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TABLE I. 


MOISTURE REGAINS OF SIZED YARNS. 


50’s 32’s 82’s 32’s 


K.H. 

Combed 

Sake! 

Combed 

S&kel 

American 

Carded 

American 

Carded 

Cotton 

Starch. 

30 

4*58 

5*56 

3*45 

3*88 

4*20 

8*5 

50 

6*50 

7*60 

5*25 

6*01 

5*9 

12*3 

70 

9*57 

10*1 

8*43 

10*62 

8*4 

16*5 

80 

10*98 

11*1 

9*78 

13*0 

10*3 

19*2 

100 

28*9 

29*6 

54*2 

72*3* 

— 

— 

70 

16*6 

18*5 

61*4 

68*9 

r ?o size at 70 R.H. 

0 

15*3 

16*7 

61*4 

65-6 

at 0 

R.H. 





TABLE II. 




HUMIDITY EFFECT ON UNSIZED YARNS. 




Breaking Load in Grams 

+2, 




50's 

32’s 

32’s 

32’s 

R.H. 


Combed 

Combed 

American 

American 



Sakel 

Sakel 

Carded 

Carded 

30 


186*1 

207*4 

163*9 

147*0 

50 


195*3 

233*3 

179*0 

167*4 

70 


205*4 

243*7 

194*9 

182*3 

85 


213*9 

246*1 

192*1 

199*6 

92 


217*3 

252*6 

196*8 

207*6 

100 


217*6 

251*4 

197*3 

214*6 

Av. 

65*4 

203*6 

236*6 

185*3 

180*8 



Extension in Millimetres 4- 

0 *2. 


30 


22*9 

24*6 

20*1 

18*7 

50 


28*7 

30*9 

26*1 

25*5 

70 

... 

30*7 

33*5 

31*5 

30*2 

85 


35*4 

37*8 

34*7 

34*6 

92 

... 

35*3 

37*4 

34*5 

34*4 

100 


34*5 

38*8 

35*7 

35*0 

Av. 

65*4 

30*6 

32*8 

29*4 

28*7 


TABLE III. 


HUMIDITY EFFECT ON SIZED YARNS. 
Breaking Load in Grams +2. 


R.H. 

BO’s 

Combed 

32’s 

Combed 

32’b 

American 

32’s 

American 

0 

Sakel 

Sukel 

Curded 

Carded 

240*3 

27 

221*3 

298*7 

229*i 

238*1 

53 

224*9 

290*7 

212*7 

250*9 

69 

227*7 

295*2 

213*5 

255*4 

78 

228*7 

291*8 

217*9 

258*1 

85 

221*2 

281*2 

212*3 

253*1 

94 

217*6 

280*0 

203*7 

246*2 

Wet 

203*4 

260*5 

205*2 

231*8 

Av. 67*7 ... 

223-6 

289*6 

214*9 

250*3 

0 

Extension in Millimetres + 

0 *2. 

11*7 

27 

15*17 

17*39 

1?92 

15*43 

53 

16*10 

18*69 

17*27 

18*20 

69 

19*52 

22*91 

24*67 

23*63 

78 

21*32 

25*90 

28-48 

26*54 

85 

24*74 

28*59 

31*22 

30*73 

94 

29*64 

33*23 

36*45 

34*13 

Wet 

33*76 

38*43 

38-26 

36*14 

Av. 67-7 ... 

21*05 

24*45 

25*50 

24*78 
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(yclone 

WNH 



for sufficient ventilation 
or efficient suction 


ITANS are the ideal cleansing agents in any 
1 workshop or office. Fans can draw away all 
dust and waste at their source, can distribute warmth 
m winter or for drying, can induce draught in 
steam boilers for greater efficiency, as well as serve 
their original purpose for ventilation 

Ventilation with Humidification 
Plenum Heating and Ventilation 



Dust Collection 

Induced Draught 

Steam Removal 

Drying & General Ventilation 






For a complete system of any of the above, 
our expert engineers can submit a plan and 
quotation which will prove economical not only 
m first cost, but in operation and effectiveness. 


are made in all sizes for every 
need. Our General Booklet 
No. 40 is sent on request 


Matthews & Yates, Ltd., c works f Swinton, Manchester 


Telephone No. ; 1733 City. Telegrams: “ Esperance, Manchester >4 

Henry Tetlow & Sons 

MILES PUTTING REED, HEALD AND WIRE ¥01!KS 

Varfey Street, Oldham Road, MANCHESTER 

Makers of all kinds of 

REEDS, COTTON and WIRE HEALDS 

For Silk, Cotton, Art. Silk, Linen and Woollen Goods 


Polished Reed Wire £™' n «°cS m fo 

Length. Reed Ends, Reed Ribs and Reed Band. 


DOUBLERS OF COTTON HEALD YARNS 


TETLOW'S “SIMPLEX" EXPANDING COMBS 

Expanding Back Heeds, Front Combs and Zig-Zag Combs, Fixed 
Back Reeds, Front Combs and Lease Reeds, etc. 

Specialty—Zig-Zag expanding Combs for artificial sty le . 
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Mexican Cotton Industry. 


On page 68 s of the July issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
BULLETIN we published a report on the cotton industry of Mexico. 
We now quote from an article published in a recent issue of 
Commerce Reports by E. A. Mann, of the [J.S. Textile Division, 
on the conditions m the Mexican cotton industry during the first 
six month** ot this year. 

The depression in the Mexican textile industry, which prevailed 
throughout 1928, showed no signs of abatement during the first 
six months of 1929. Since that time the position of the industry 
lias improved considerably. Production and sales during July are 
reported 15 to 20 per cent, in excess of those of June. During 1928 
the cotton industry attempted to reduce stocks on hand by sus¬ 
pending or curtailing operations, a policy which was continued 
until the end of March, when the arbitral decision of President 
Portes Gil required all textile mills to resume normal production 
within 60 days. In some cases mill owners failed to comply with 
tins order, and as a consequence had difficulties with their 
employees. According to a statement issued in May, 1929, by the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour, 11 cotton mills*were 
closed at that time, and shortly thereafter two more mills in the 
State of Nuevo Leon were reported to have shut down. 

Location of Mexican Coiton Mills. 

Cotton nulls are found throughout Mexico, but the majority are 
located in the central part of the country. The Mexican Bureau of 
Special Taxes issued a statement showing the location of the indi¬ 
vidual cotton and wool mills, both active and idle, for 1928. The 
State of Puebla led with 49 cotton mills, having 220,340 spindles, 
8,511 looms, 62 knitting machines, and 12 printing machines 
reported active. Next in importance was the Federal District with 
22 mills operating. These had 107,393 spindles, 3,388 looms, 
569 knitting machines, and 16 printing machines. The State of 
Vera Cruz on the east coast followed with 11 active mills, which 
had 171,296 spindles, 6,784 looms, and 11 printing machines. The 
State of Jalisco, on the west central coast, had five active mills with 
48,910 spindles, 1,904 looms, and five printing machines. Other 
important centres of cotton manufacture are the States of Mexico, 
Tlaxcala and Michoacan in the central part and Coahuila and 
Nuevo Leon in the northern section of the country. 
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Produciion of Cotton Mills Reported by Semesters. 

During the six months ended October 31, 1928, Mexico had 
137 cotton mills active and 16 idle, according to the Bureau of 
Special Taxes. Approximately $37,000,000 is invested in the 
cotton industry, which employed about 39,000 operatives in 1928. 
The aggregate number of mill hours worked during the year ended 
October 31, 1928, was 440,784, and cotton consumption totalled 
173,525 bales of about 500 lbs. each, as against 497,802 mill hours 
and 181,52^ bales of cotton consumed during the previous 12 
months. The output of the mills declined from 81,336,000 lbs. 
for the year ended October 31, 1927, to 77,473,000 in the succeed¬ 
ing 12 months, but the value of sales increased from $42,984,000 
to $46,362,000. The 1928 production comprised 8,459,000 lbs. 
of cotton yam, 66,493,000 of cloth, 1,510,000 of knit goods, and 
1,011,000 of other cotton manufactures. Further comparison by 
six-month periods are made in the following table: — 

ACTIVITY AND PRODUCTION OF MEXICAN COTTON MILLS 
BY SIX-MONTH PERIODS. 

Six months ended— 

1927 1928 

Item April 30 Oct. 31 April 30 Oct. 31 

Mills operating (number) ... 143 144 144 137 

Mills idle (number) ... 17 15 17 16 

Active spindles (number) ... 832,193 821,211 840,761 836,391 

Active looms (number) ... 30,790 30,437 30,438 30,130 

Knitting machines, active 

(number) . 1,811 1,809 1,658 1,547 

Printing machines, active 

(number) . 51 50 52 47 

Capital invested (dollars)... 36,335,000 36,401,000 37,088,000 * 

Operatives employed 

(number) . 41,214 41,238 39,255 39,041 

Mill hours worked (number) 242,544 255,258 223,177 217,607 

Cotton consumed (bales) ... 84,229 97,296 87,020 86,505 

Production : 

Cotton yarn for sale, lbs. 3,570,000 3,833,000 4,171,000 4,288,000 

Cotton cloth, lbs. ... 32,861,000 38,441,000 33,797,000 32,696,000 

Cotton knit goods, lbs. ... 570,000 741,000 737,000 773,000 

Other cotton manufactures 

lbs. 615,000 705,000 432,000 579,000 

Total production, lbs. 37,616,000 43,720^000 ~39,137^000 l$^336~m 

Value of sales (dollars) ... 21,193,000 21,791,000 23,427,000 22,935,000 

* Not received. 

Types of Goods Produced by Mexican Cotton Mills. 

Details of the production of Mexican cotton mills were not 
received for the year ended October 31, 1928, but in the preceding 
12 months unbleached cotton cloth comprised approximately one- 
third of the output of cotton piece goods. Yarn-dyed goods and 
prints each accounted for about 20 per cent, of the total, bleached 
goods for a little more than 10 per cent., and piece-dyed goods for 
slightly less than 10 per cent. Cotton drill and duck were woven 
m small quantities by the mills. Unbleached sheeting, locally 
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known as “ manta,” constitutes the entire output of a number of 
mills and the principal product of others. The minor items in the 
production of the Mexican cotton mills for the year ended 
October 31, 1927, were towels, blankets and quilts, hosiery, under¬ 
wear, sweaters and thread. 


TEXTILE WAGES IN ENGLAND. 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette published in October the re¬ 
sults of a census of wages in manufacturing industries in October, 
1928, as compared with a similar inquiry in 1924. The returns for 
cotton are exceptionally full, relating to 376,390 work-people in 
1928, as compared with a similar inquiry in 1924. They give 
average weekly earnings for all workers covered by the inquiry as 
37s. 7d. in October, 1924, and 37s. 8d. in October, 1928, an increase 
of .2 per cent. The average earnings for males and females are: — 




Males 

Females 



s. d. 

s. d. 

October, 

1924 . 

47 7 

29 2 

October, 

1928 . 

48 2 

29 1 


The difference in male earnings is largely explained by the fact 
that in October, 1928, less short lime was worked than in October, 
1924. In the 1928 week 13.4 per cent, of the work-people were on 
short time, the average number of hours lost by those on short time 
being 12.7. This gives an average spread over the whole of the 
work-people of 1.7 hours lost per week. In the 1924 week 17.2 per 
cent, worked short time, and lost 14 hours a week. This gave an 
average over the industry of 2.4 hours lost per day. 

In the bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing trades earn¬ 
ings were less in 1928 week than in 1924, more short time being 
worked than in the earlier period. Last October no fewer than 45.2 
per cent, of the operatives were on short time, losing 11.3 hours a 
week on the average, which spread over the industry was a loss of 
5.1 hours per operative. In 1924 the average was four hours a week. 


Indispensable in the Winding Room 

COOK'S 

WEAVERS, KNOTTERS AND 
MACCOLL YARN CLEARERS 

COOK & CO. (MANCHESTER) LTD. 

18, EXCHANGE STREET. MANCHESTER 
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THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO., LTD. 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 

TELEPHONE—CENTRAL 1867. 

And at 17, Chapel Lane, Liverpool. : Telephone— Royal 1558. 

THE PAINTING OF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Material. 


HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 


A subscriber recently wrote that 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
had succeeded in “ humanizing 
statistics.” His comment finds ready 
acceptance among cotton men who 
use its statistical information. 

The same humanness has contributed 
as much to the widespread use of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE as 
the accuracy of the information pub¬ 
lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 
Its Cotton Department each week 


includes a personal interpretation of 
the market by Theodore H. Price ; a 
complete digest of and comments on 
the cotton news of the week; corre¬ 
spondence from the important spot 
markets ; crop and weather news ; 
quotations ; statistics; reports on the 
goods markets ; and personal news of 
the cotton trade. Its advertisers in¬ 
clude most of the larger cotton shippers 
of the United States. 

There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
conveniently, promptly, thoroughly 
and accurately inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 


Subscription price: U.S. and possessions, $5 per year ; Elsewhere , $6 per year 



95 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 



BOXES AND CABINETS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 

The “VICTORIA** CABINETS are designed to comply with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and are so arranged that the contents are accessible at a moment's notice. 

AMBULANCE ROOM AND REST ROOM FURNITURE* 

SURGICAL APPLIANCES* DRESSINGS* INSTRUMENTS* Ac. 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 

JAMES WOOLLEY. SONS & CO. Ltd. 

Deanagate, MANCHESTER 
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REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section. 

Market conditions during the third quarter of the year IQ2Q 
turned out more unfavourable, botli as regards the quantity of 
sales and the price. Spinners’ losses have not disappeared and the 
exportation of excess production was only possible in insufficient 
quantities, even at a sacrifice of prices. 

Under these conditions organized short time had to be 
increased; this reduction in production had to be brought about 
without causing any perceptible strain on the home market. 
Besides short time, many old spindles were scrapped; the total 
number of spindles existing in Austria shows to-day a reduction 
of about eight per cent, within the space of a year. A large 
number of the dismantled spindles have been exported to other 
countries. By means of these measures the accumulation of stocks, 
which would otherwise have been inevitable, was retarded. 

The exports statistics, which are available for the first half of 
the current year, show total imports of 5,634 metric hundred¬ 
weights of cotton yarns, as against 5,552 in the same period of the 
previous year, and have therefore risen, although only slightly, 
notwithstanding the recent retrogression in the home consumption 
of yarns. On the other hand exports of yarns for the same period 
have decreased significantly, i.c., 25,350 metric hundredweights, 
as against 2Q, iq5 in the first half of IQ28, which is about 13 per 
cent, decrease. The greatest reduction in yarn ^exports is to 
Germany, but business with Hungary and Rumania is also on the 
decline. 

The prospects for the yarn trade in the near future are very 
uncertain; they are considered as unfavourable because there are 
no indications of a probable improvement of demand by the 
weaving section, neither in the countries to which we export, nor 
by the home industries which consume our yarn, as they are also 
suffering from the crisis. 

Weaving Section. 

Apart from a few specialities the situation in the weaving 
section has been unsatisfactory during the last few months, and at 
the moment sales are considerably smaller than they were at this 
time last year. Consequently the margin of profit is unsatisfactory, 
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not only in grey goods, which are considered staple goods, but 
also in coloured goods, which in the last few* years have commanded 
a relatively higher margin of profit. 

This reduction m prices must be attributed partly to the offers 
made from abroad and also, to some extent, owing to the falling- 
off in home consumption, due to the poorer economic conditions of 
the country. 

The imports of cloth in the first half of 1929 and the same 
period of 1928 are given in the original report below. 

It should be noted that in the export figures, among the 
bleached, dyed and printed cloths are included foreign goods 
sent to this country for finishing only. The Austrian mills have 
had only a small share in their manufacture. 

With regard to the future outlook of conditions in the weaving 
industry this is practically the same as for the spinning section. 
There exists no reason why a decisive change for the better should 
be expected—unless it comes through government aid by stopping 
imports of cloth which are out of relation to the purchasing power 
of the country. 


(The folloiving is the original in German.) 

Baumwoi lspinnerei. 

Die Absatzverhaltnisse haben sich im dritten Quartal des 
Jahres 1929 gegeniiber dem ersten Semester ungiinstiger gestaltet, 
u.zw. sowohl m Bezug auf die verkauften Mengen, als auch 
hinsichtlich der Preisbildung. Die Verlustmarge der Spinnerei 
ist nicht verschwunden und der Export des Produktionstiber- 
schusses war nur in unzulanglichem Ausmasse sowie unter 
Preisopfern moglich. Unter diesen Verhaltnissen mussten die 
Reduktionsmassnahmen erweitert werden, ohne dass hierdurch eine 
fiihlbare Entspannung am inneren Markte eingetreten ware. Neben 
den Betriebsemschrankungen wurden auch endgiltige Stillegungen 
durchgefiihrt, so dass die Gesamtzahl der in Oesterreich vorhan- 
denen Baumwollspindeln seit Jahresfrist eine Herabminderung um 
cca. 8% des friiheren Standes erfahren hat Ein Grossteil der 
stillgelegten Spindeln wurde ins Ausland transportiert. Mit Hilfe 
der erwiihnten Einschrankungsmassnahmen wurde ein Anwachsen 
des Garnlagers, das sonst unvermeidlich gewesen ware, hintaenge- 
halten. 

Die Aussenhandelstatistik, welche fiir das erste Semester des 
laufenden Jahres vorliegt, weist eine Gesamteinfuhr in Baumwoll- 
garnen von 5,634 Meterzentnern gegeniiber 5,552' Meterentnern im 
vorausgegangenen Jahre auf und ist daher ungeachet des Riick- 
ganges im inlandischen Garnverbrauch neuerdings, wenn auch in 
einem geringen Ausmasse, gestiegen. Demgegeniiber ist die 
Gamausfuhr in der gleichen Zeit nicht unerheblich zuriickgegangen 
tuzw. auf 25,350 Meterzentner von 29,195 Meterzentner im ersten 
Semester 1928, das ist um rund 13%. Am empfindlichsten wirkt 
sich nach wie vor der Ausfall im Gamexport nach Deutschland aus, 
doch ist auch das Geschaft mit Ungarn und Rumanien riicklaufig. 

Die Aussichten fiir die Gestaltung des Garageschaftes in der 
nachsten Zukunft sind unsicher, werden aber eher tmgiinstig 
beurteilt, weil keine Anzeichen fiir eine nemenswerte Belebung der 
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Webereikonjunktur in den fur den Garncxport in Betracht 
kommenden Landern gegeben sind und well auch die gam- 
verbrauchenden Industrieen des inlandes krisenhafte Geschafts- 
verhaltnisse aufweisen. 

Baumwollweberei. 

Von einigen Spezial-Artikeln abgesehen haben sich die 
Beschaftigungsverhaltnisse der Webereien in den letzten Monaten 
ungtinstig entwickelt und der augenblicklichc Verkaufsstand its 
erheblich gcnnger, als er zum gleichen Zeitpunkte des vorigen 
Jahres war. Demzufolge ist auch diem Preislage eine unbefriedi- 
gende, u.zw. nicht nur in den als Stapel-Artikel anzusehenden 
Rohgewebesorten, sondern auch in Buntwaren, welche in den 
letzten Jahren ein relativ besseres Preisniveau halten konnten. 
Diese Verschlechterung ist zum Teil auf weitgehende Preisunter- 
bietungen des Auslancfes, zum anderen Teil auf einen allgemeinen 
Konsumriickgang infolge der verschlechterten Wirtschaftslage des 
Landes zuriickzufuhren. 

Die Gewebe-Einfuhr hat sich im crsten Semester 1929 im 
Vergleich zum vorausgegangene Jahre wie folgt gestaltet: 


IMPORT STATJSTIK (IMPORTS). 

1929 1928 

Meter- Meter¬ 
s'. 1 * . < t «»r 

Rohe Baumwollgewebe (Grey cloths) . 14,389 ... 16,331 

Gebleichte Baumwollgewebe (Bleached cloths) ... 2,093 ... 2,383 

Gefarbte Baumwollgewebe (Dyed cloths) . 2,211 ... 2,116 

Bedruckte Baumwollgewebe (Prints) . 660 ... 

Buntgcwebte Baumwollgewebe (Fancy-woven cloths)... 4,352 ... 4,293 

23,905 ... 25,972 

AUSFUHR-STATISTIK (EXPORTS). 

1929 1928 

Meter- Meter- 

zentner centner 

Rohe Baumwollgewebe (Grey cloths) . 389 ... 349 

Gebleichte Baumwollgewebe (Bleached cloths) ... 2,944 ... 2,591 

GefSLrbte Baumwollgewebe (Dyed cloths) . 902 ... 1,020 

Bedruckte Baumwollgewebe (Prints) . 2,671 ... 2,979 

Buntgewebte Baumwollgewebe (Fancy-woven cloths)... 1,161 ... 981 

8,067 ... 7,920 


Zu vorstehenden Ausfuhr-Ziffern ist noch zu bemerken, dass sie 
sich bei den gebleichten, gefarbten und bedruckten Geweben 
iiberwiegend auf den sogenannten “ Veredlungsverkehr ” beziehen, 
demnach auf auslandische Rohware, welche im Inlande nur 
ausgeriistet und dann exportiert wird. An diesem Export sind 
daher die osterreichischen Webereien nur in einem ganz geringen 
Ausmasse beteiligt. 

Hinsichtlich aer geschaftlichen Aussichten gilt fiir die Weberei 
ungefahr das gleiche, was im Vorstehenden beziiglich der 
Spmnerei ausgefiihrt wurde. Es besteht kern Anlass, eine 
entsclieidende Konjunkturanderung zu erwaiten, sofeme es nicht 
mit staatlicher Unterstiitzung gelingen sollte, die in einem 
Missverhaltnisse zur Aufnahmsfahigkeit des Landes stehende 
Gewebeeinfuhr einzudammen. 

{Vetein der Baumwollspinner und Weber Oesterreichs .) 
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BELGIUM. 

Tile situation m the cotton industn has scarcely improved since 
our last reports. Exports of colton 3 ains are not 3'et satisfactory 
During the first eight months of IQ2Q only 3,704 tons of unbleached 
yams were exported, as against 5,1 72 tons in the same period ot 
1928. Owing to the fact that our industi} has to export the major 
portion of its production m the form of yam or in the lonn of cloth, 
our spinners and manufacturers have been obliged to accept very 
poor prices m order to avoid short-time working. 

The rise m the cost of living has brought about another increase 
of 5 per cent, in the wages list This increase has taken effect on 
the* 16th October. 


The original report in F tenth follows : — 

La situation cle Tindustric cotonmere ne s’est guere amelioroe 
depuis nos derniers rapports Les exportations en files de coton 
ne sont pas satisfaisantes. II n*a 6t6 exporte durant les 8 piemiers 
mois de 1929 que 3704 tonnes de files de coton ecrus contre $,172 
tonnes durant la meme p^riode de 1928. # Comme noire Industrie 
doit vendre a PStranger la majeure partie de sa production soit 
sous forme de tissus, nos industriels tant filateurs que tisseurs 
doivent accepter de fort mauvais prix pour ne pas etre obliges de 
chomer. 

La hausse du coAt de la vie a entraine une nouvelle lnajoration 
de 5 pour cent, sur les salaires de base. Cette majoration est 
appliquee k partir du 16 octobre. 

(Sociiti Coopirative Association Cotonniere dc Belgique , Ghentf) 

BRAZIL. 

According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, the Brazilian 
textile market continues to be depressed, owing to the heavy stocks 
of goods on hand. Domestic mills have been forced further to 
curtail production on account of the slow demand and restricted 
credit. The demand for silk yarns is good, and, for cotton yarns, 
fair. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Spinning Section. 

The activity of the fine-spinning section, which during the 
summer months had sunk to about 80 per cent, of full production, 
increased again to 88 per cent., due to the usual seasonal activity, 
although it should not be assumed that the situation of the Czecho¬ 
slovakian spinning industry has improved, for most of the mills 
continue to work more or less short time for want of further orders. 

The quantity of yams sold during the last quarter did not reach 
the same amount sold in the previous quarter, and was also con¬ 
siderably less than for the same period of the previous year. We 
only just manage to sell the reduced production, and for this reason 
the stocks of yarn are still very extensive. 

Cotton yam prices have reached such a low level that, on the 
whole, it is almost impossible to cover the cost of production. 
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The anginal statement w (xennan follows * — 

Die Beschaftigung der Feinspinneieien, (lie m den Sommcr- 
inonaicn auf duichs* hintthch 807» der nornuden Leistungsfalug- 
keit gi sunken war, is! unter dem Emiiu^s der saisomnassigen 
Belebung wiedei. auf ctwa 88% gostiegen, doch katm daiaus keines- 
falls auf ome Besseumg der 1-age der csl Spmmndustrie gesch- 
losstn werclen, well die meisten Vabiikcn mangels grosserer Anf- 
trage fortgeset/t nut mchr ocler weniger bcdcutendtn Betriebscin- 
schrankungon arlieiten niussen. 

Die un abgclaufenen Quarlal verkaufte Garnmenge erreichte 
mcht die Hnhe dcs vorhergehenden Vicrteljabres und blieb auch 
erhcblich Innter der Verkaufsmenge im gleichen Zeitraum des 
Vorjahres zuruck Es konntc gerade nur die reduzierte Produktion 
ahgeselzt werden, weshalb die Gamlagerbcstande noch immer sehr 
uinfangreich sind. 

Die Baumwollgarnpreise haben einen derart medngen Stand 
erreicht, dass sie ini allgememen kaum noch die Gestehungskosten 
decken. 


ENGLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

The state of trade in the spinning section has hardly changed 
since the issue of our last report. The curtailment of production 
m the American Section is approximately 20 per cent, and that of 
the Egyptian Section 5 per cent. After a three-weeks’ stoppage 
the wage reduction of about 64 per cent, on the current rates came 
into force on the 14th September. 

The cotton-spinning industry is gaming some relief from the 
Government’s reduction of local taxation This relief is calculated 
to amount to old. per pound of 42’s pin cop weft. 

Weaving Section. 

The manufacturing section of the industry has experienced some 
difficulties during the last three months. The three weeks’ 
stoppage on account of the wages dispute had an adverse effect 
upon our order books. Statistics received show that there are 
slightly less looms running at the end of Septeml>er than there were 
before the stoppage took place. The end of the depression does not 
yet appear to be in sight. Manufacturers are taking more interest 
than formerly m new methods, and it is hoped that the alterations 
m manufacturing conditions which are going forward will bring 
our industry to a better competitive position. 

(Cotton Spinners and Manufacturer A A uociation.) 


FRANCE. 

The conditions existing when we made the report for the No. 
28 issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN have not under¬ 
gone any impoitant change during the last quarter under review. 
Nevertheless, m the American spinning section in some districts 
there is a very slight tendency towards improvement. In the spin- 
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ning of Egyptian cotton the situation is rather worse in consequence 
of a small increase in the stocks. As regards woven goods, the 
situation may be described as being slightly better than in the 
spinning section. The engagements continue on the basis indicated 
in our last report and may be described as representing three 
months’ work. 

In all the cotton districts of France shortage of labour is being 
felt more severely than before, and the consequence is that 
about 1 5 per cent, of the looms and 10 per cent, of the spindles are 
stopped. Increases of wages of varying importance have had to 
be paid in the Vosges, Alsace and Lille. 

Prices do not leave any profit to the industralists. They are 
particularly unfavourable in the spinning section. 

The imports and exports of cotton yarns and cloth will be seen 
at the end of the following original French reoort : 

La situation decrite dans le No. 28 du Bulletin International 
Cotonnier n’a pas subi de modification importante au cours du 
dernier trimestre. Toutefois dans la filature Am6rique de certaines 
regions on remarquerait peut-6tre une trks l£g£re tendance k 
I’amelioration. Dans la filature de coton egyptien situation encore 
plutot alourdie par suite d’une petite augmentation des stocks. En 
ce qui concerne le tissage, situation un peu moins mauvaise qu’en 
filature. Les engagements k livrer se maintiennent sur la base 
precedemment indiquee et representent, dans I’ensemble, environ 
trois mois de fabrication. 

On constate dans toutes les regions cotonni&res une penurie 
de main-d’ceuvre de plus en plus aigue et l’outillage arr6te de ce fait 
peut 6tre estime k IJ5 pour cent, pour les metiers et 10 pour cent, 
pour les broches. Des augmentations de salaires d’importance 
variable sont intervenues dans les Vosges, en Alsace et a Lille. 

En ce qui concerne les prix, ils contmuent a ne laisser aucuns 
marge 1’industriel, notamment pour la filature. 

Commerce Exterior. 

I. IMPORTATIONS (IMPORTS) : 

ler semestre, 1929 

(1st Quarter, 1929) 

Quintaux M€triques 
(Metric Quintals) 

Fils de coton (Cotton yams). 16,630 

Tissus de coton (Cotton cloth) . 11,045 

II.—EXPORTATIONS (EXPORTS) : 

Fils de coton: Exportations totales (Cotton yams: Total 

exports) . 85,862 

Frincipaux Pays de Destination (Principal Countries of 

Destination) :— 

Algdrie, Colonies frangaises et pays de protectorat (Algeria, 

French Colonies and Protectorate Countries). 6,684 

Allemagne (Germany).21,610 

Union Economique tfelgo-Luxembourgeoise (Economic Union 

of Belgium—Luxembourg) . 19,968 

Pays-Bas (Holland) ... . 7,829 

Suisse (Switzerland) . 9,342 

Pologne (Poland) . 3 007 

Republiquc Argentine (Argentine) . 2,346 

Tissus de coton; Exportations totales (Cotton cloth : Total 

exports) . 329,283 
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Principvux Pvys de Destinuion (Principal Countries of 
Destination) :— 

Algerie, Colonies fran^aises et pays de protectorat (Algeria, 

French Colonies and Protectorate Countries).193,161 

Allemagne (Germany).12,255 

Angleterre (England^.16,922 

Suisse (Switzerland) .17,057 

Union Economique Belgo-Luxembouigeoise (Economic Union 

of Belgium—Luxembourg) . 18,642 

Republique Argentine (Argentine) . 11,399 

Etats-Unis (United States) . 8,730 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 3,834 

Grece (Greece) . 2,392 

(Syndicat General de VIndustrie Gotonnierc Franqaise') 

GERMANY. 

Spinning Section. 

The position of the German cotton spinning industry during 
the third quarter of 1929 was very similar in most respects to the 
previous two quarters of 1929. There was no chance of improving 
selling prices or remedying the marketing difficulties. A slightly 
better inquiry during August for cotton yarns was quickly dis¬ 
pelled shortly after its commencement. Imports of foreign yarns 
increased during fehe months of July and August, as compared with 
June; in fact during August, yarn imports were larger than in any 
month of the previous quarter. 

Hours worked on the average during the third quarter were 
about two thirds of the normal working time. 

Towards the end of the quarter demand was somewhat better; 
although selling prices were still below cost. 

The original in German follows : — 

SPINNEREI. 

Die Lage de deutschen Baumwollspinnerei ist im 3. Quartal 
1929 im grossen und ganzen die gleiche geblieben wie m den 
vorhergehenden Abschnitten dcs Jahres 1929. Die Absatz- 
schwierigkeiten und die Unzulanglichkeit der Verkaufspreise 
konnten nicht behoben werden. Erne geringe Aufbesserung im 
Monat August in der Nachfragc nach Baumwollgamen verlief 
unmittelbar nach ihrem Auftreten sofort wieder. Die einfuhr 
auslandischer Game hat in den Monaten Juli und August 
gogeniiber dem Vormonat Juni wjeder zugenommen, im August 
ist sie sogar hoher gewesen als in irgendeinem Monat des vorauf- 
gegangenen Viertel jahres. 

Der Beschaftigungsgrad hat in Durchschnitt des 3. Viertel - 
jahres nur etwa 2/3 der Leistungsmoglichkeit bei normaler 
Arbeitszeit betragen. 

Gegen Schluss des Quartals hat sich die Nachfrage etwas 
gebessert; indessen sind die Absatzpreise immer noch verlust- 
bringend. 

(A beitsausschuss der Deutschen Baunmollspinnerverbande , 

Berlin .) 

Weaving Section. 

The average condition of the South German cotton manufactur¬ 
ing industry did not show any improvement during the third 
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quarter of the year. The working of short time, which was 
necessary during the first half of the year, has, in fact, been in¬ 
creased, so that at present only 70 per cent, of full production is 
being worked. The amount or orders on hand at the end of the 
quarter was smaller than at the same time in previous years. 

Prices obtained are extremely unsatisfactory. 

Short time will also have to be worked during the forthcoming 
months. 


The original German report reads as follows : — 

Die allgemeine Lage der siiddeutschen Baumwollweberei hat 
im 3. Vierteljahr keine Besserung erfahren. Die Betriebsein- 
schrankungen, die bereits im 1. und 2. Vierteljahr 1929 durch- 
geflihrt werden mussten, haben teilweise sogar cine weitere 
Zunahme erfahren, sodass im allgemeinen nur mit ca. 70% der 
Vollproduktion gearbeitet werden konnte. Der am Schlusse des 
Vierteljahres vorhandene Auftragsbestand bleibt hinter clem um 
die gleiche Zeit zu verzeichnenden Auftragsbestand in fruheren 
Jahren wesentlich zuriick. 

Vollkommen unbefriedigend sind nach wie vor die erzielten 
Preise. 

Betriebseinschrankungen werden auch in den folgcnden 
Monaten durchgeflihrt werden miissen. 

(Vercin Siiddeutscher BaumwollindustrieUer , Augsburg.) 

HOLLAND. 

Spinning. 

Although the demand for yarns has somewhat improved, prices 
are still very poor and spinners complain of insufficient margins. 
Especially in the coarser counts of ring twist, competition is very 
severe and spinners find it difficult to sell their production. 

Weaving. 

On account of the favourable weather the demand for home- 
trade consumption is better than a few months ago. Manufacturers 
for this trade are fairly busy, although in some cases complaints 
about the prices obtainable are heard. 

As regards the export trade, the demand is far from good and 
stocks for the overseas markets of the mills are larger than usual. 
Foreign competition is also very keen and in many cases orders 
can be obtained only by sacrifices in price. 

HUNGARY. 

The situation of the Hungarian cotton industry has altered this 
year in one way, namely, that the home market has been supplied 
ui larger quantities by the home industry; the home demand was 
normal, but imports of cotton goods decreased. The organized 
short time imposed on the industry last year could, on the whole, 
be abandoned. In spite of the tolerably favourable business con¬ 
ditions, low prices and poor selling conditions are general. The 
profits of the mills leave much to be desired. The export of cotton 
yarns has increased slightly, but against this our exports of cloths 
are less than in the previous year. 
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The original communication in German follows : — 

Die Lage der ungarischen BaumwollIndustrie hat sich in 
diesem Jahre in der Richtung verandert, dass bei gleichbleibendem 
Inlandsverbrauch und zuriickgehendem Import in Baumwollgewe- 
ben der Inlandbedarf in einem erhohtem Masse durch die 
einheimschcn Fabriken befriedigt wurde. Die Betriebsreduktionen 
des Vorjahres konnten somit im allgemeinen wieder behoben 
werden. Trotz der ziemlich giinstigen ailgemeinen Wirtschafts]age 
sind gedriicktc Preise und verschlechterte Verkaufskonditionen zu 
verzeichnen. Die Rcntabilitat 1 der Betriebe lasst somit manches zu 
wiinschen iibrig. Der Export von Baumwollgarnen hat sich etwas 
erhoht, dagegen ist die Ausfuhr von Geweben geringer als im 
Vorjahre. 

ITALY. 

Tha situation of the Italian cotton industry may be described 
as being without change since our last report. 

The abundance of the agricultural crops of Italy leads one to 
hope that the home market will improve. On the other hand, 
in consequence of the increasing difficulties abroad, the situation is 
not favourable. 

The Italian cotton spinning industry has still sufficiently regular 
work. The stocks per spindle and the engagements may be con¬ 
sidered normal, but sales are taking place with a very limited 
margin of profit or even none at all. 

The activity of the weaving section has in some lines been in¬ 
creased during the last few months, but the manufacturers of fancy 
goods complain very much; the small demand is evidently due to 
the fact that fashion has turned to printed goods. 

The exports of Italian manufactured cotton goods by quantities, 
but not from the point of view of profit, may be considered to be 
satisfactory. During the first seven months of IQ2Q there were 
exported 142,000 quintals of cotton yarn against 13c;, qoo in 1928 
and 114,000 in 1927. In the same period from the ist January to 
31st July, TQ2<), there were exported woven goods and other allied 
goods amounting to 348,600 quintals, against 306,000 during the 
first seven months of 1928 and 270,900 during the first seven 
months of 1927. 

JAPAN. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of U.S.A. 
states that Japanese production of cotton yarn declined from 
1,187,083 bales of 400 lbs. each in the first six months of 1928 to 
747,759 in the first half of 1929, according to the monthly reports 
of the Japanese Cotton Spinners 1 Association. Weaving depart¬ 
ments of the Association’s mills consumed 418,618 bales in the 
1929 half-year, compared with 362,817 bales in the corresponding 
period of "1928. Exports of yarns declined from 39,213 bales in 
the 1928 six-month period to 33,837 in the iQ2g half-year. Pro¬ 
duction of cotton cloth in the weaving departments of the Associa¬ 
tion’s mills (representing approximately half of the power looms 
for goods wider than 15 mcnes in the entire Japanese cotton manu¬ 
facturing industry) amounted to 762,87!;,00b vards in the first six 
months of 1929, a considerable increase over the 668,146,000 yards 
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produced in the corresponding period of IQ28. Exports of cotton 
cloth rose from 711,207,000 square yards in the 1928 half-year to 
872,13 x,ooo in the 1929 six-month period. Exports of cloth during 
July, 1929, totalled 154,905,000 square yards, as against 
115,218,000 in July, 1928. Stocks of cotton cloth in public ware¬ 
houses (not including stocks held at the mills) at Kobe and Osaka 
declined from 93,288 bales (size not stated) on June 30, 1929, to 
85,164 at the end of July. Stocks on July 31 last year stood at 
the high figure of 124,365 bales, the peak of 1928, which, however, 
was smaller than stocks on July 31, 1927, amounting to 130,139 
bales. The foregoing data on cotton cloth are summarized in the 
following table: — 

JAPANESE PRODUCTION, EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF COTTON 
GOODS DURING FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1928 AND 1929. 

Stocks in 

Kobe and Osaka at 


Month 

Cloth produced 

Cloth exported 

end of month 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1928 

1929 


yds. 

yds. 

sq. yds 

sq. yds. 

Bales 

Bales 

Tanuary 

103,807 

122,410 

114,857 

140,371 

106,626 

90,791 

F ebruary 

110,141 

121,866 

136,761 

120,569 

89,976 

90,961 

March 

111,687 

125,511 

141,588 

149,299 

84,430 

92,896 

April 

114,682 

130,577 

109,926 

161,542 

94,419 

87,117 

May 

114,718 

132,041 

113,825 

161,338 

103,416 

93,888 

June 

113,111 

130,470 

94,250 

139,012 

116,806 

93,288 

Total 

668,146 

762,875 

711,207 

872,131 

— 

— 

July 

116,351 

— 

115,218 

154,905 

124,365 

85,164 


Source : Production from reports of the Japanese Cotton Spinners' 
Association; exports and stocks from reports of the Japanese Cotton 
Merchants* Union and the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Exporters* Union. 

Official J apanese export figures of cotton cloth differ only slightly 
from those reported by the Japanese Cotton Merchants’ Union and 
the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Exporters’ Union. Exports to the five 
leading markets during July weie as follows: — 

Square yards Value in Yen. 

Total to all countries. 154,901,000 ... 36,958,591 

British India. 54,139,000 ... 10,321,053 

China. 46,458,000 ... 14,424,589 

Netherland East Indies ... 16,219,000 ... 3,548,813 

Hong Kong . 7,976,000 ... 1,976,632 

Egypt . 5,094,000 ... 1,161,750 

SPAIN. 

The situation continues without much change, but the prospects 
are somewhat brighter, as the orange, wheat and olive crops appear 
to be very good. This causes more confidence in the future. 
There seems to be m Barcelona slightly more business, although 
it is not on the scale corresponding generally to this period of the 
year, and the small demand which we are experiencing is some¬ 
what upsetting for the industrialists, particularly as the sales made 
are far from remunerative; it is to be hoped that business will soon 
return to its normal basis. 

The fluctuations which have recently taken place in the foreign 
exchange have counteracted the fall that has taken place m the price 
of raw cotton. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The continued unsteady outlook in the cotton and cotton goods 
market had its depressing effect on the extent of occupation and 
the prices obtained in Switzerland for semi-manufactured and fully 
manufactured cotton goods. The adverse situation created by 
the insufficient sales of national goods in the home market was 
accentuated by pressing offers from abroad at prices incredibly 
low, and consequently the state of trade has become during the last 
few mouths considerably worse. Orders are small, and for 
delivery within too short a period; two sure indications of lack of 
confidence in the market situation. These conditions are forcing 
such a reduction in prices that manufacturers have to suffer 
frequently severe losses. 

Sonic of our coarse and medium-fine spinning mills are reducing 
their output up to 35 per cent., and yet, in spite of this, some are 
still making goods for stock. The fine spinning section com¬ 
plains of the negligible demand for quality yarns and mule yarns. 
Ring yarn demand has improved slightly during the last few 
weeks," but there is still no margin of profit. In the doubling 
section there was overproduction and underselling on the part of a 
number of small concerns, and this phase seems likely to extend. 
In the weaving of grey goods curtailment of production has 
increased; in the coarse section as much as 50 per cent, are idle in 
some cases, and in the weaving of fine goods up to 40 per cent. 
Nevertheless, this docs not seem to l>e the likely limit, as every 
week witnesses further curtailments. Makers of coloured goods are 
not as badly off, but are suffering in sympathy; so far, most of 
these mills are fully engaged, but there are 13 pe>* cent, of this 
section on short time. For the immediate future there is no indica¬ 
tion of an improvement; in some sections there exists a uniform 
pessimistic outlook. 

Exports and imports for the third quarter of 1929 are stated at 
the end of the following original German report: — 

Situation sbericht III. Quartal 1929, Schweiz. 

Entsprechend der andauernd unsicliern Marktlage fiir Bauni- 
wolle und Baumwollwaren, licsscn die IJeschaftigung und die 
erzielten Preise fiir Ilallv und Fertigfabrikatc selir zu wiinschen 
iibrig. Einem imgeniigenden Absatz der einheimischcn Etablisse- 
mente geselltc sich driingendes Angebot von Importware zu 
unglaubhch niedrigen Preisen bei, sodass das Gcschaft in den 
letzten Mona ten eine erhobliche Verschlechlung erfuhr. Zu kurze 
liemesscne Lieferfristen und kleine Auftrage sind untriigliche 
Zeichen mangelndcn Vertrauens des Handels in die Marktent- 
wicklung. A us diesen Zustanden resultiert ein Preisdruck, der 
den Fabrikanten zum Teil bedenklichem Umfange zu Schaden 
kommen lasst. 

Grol> und Mittelfeinspinnerei nahmen Produktionseinschran- 
kungen bis zu 35 Prozent 1m Einzelfall vor, was indessen nicht zu 
hindern vermochte, dass noch teilweise auf Lager gearbeitet werden 
musste. Die Feinspinnerei klagt fiber Vernachlassigung der 
Quahtatsgarne und Sclfaktorgespinste, wodurch Zehntausende von 
Selfaktorspindeln stillgelegt wurden. Wohl machte sich in den 
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letztcr Wocbcn erne Bclebttng der Nachfrage nach Drosselgarnui 
bemerkbar, aber die offerierten Prei^c errcichten seltcn erne Hohe, 
die don Spinner a or Vcrlusten bewahrt hallo. In dci Zwirneroi 
schefen Ueberpioduktion und Pro sunt ei bit tune clinch /ahlruiclie 
Klcinbetnebe eine unerquickliclie Situation, die sich noch seller zu 
\crscharfen drnlil Anch m der Kohweberei mehrlon suh du 
Produktionseinschrankungcn standig, in der Giobweberci stlogon 
^ie bis zu 50, in der Fcmweherei bis zu 40 Prozcnt 1111 Emzelfall an 
Damit scheint aber die Tiefpunkt der Depression nodi komeswegs 
crreicht zu sein, indem von Woclie zu Woche ncue Kurzungen Plat/ 
greifcn. Die allgomeme Ungunst farht zu^ehends auch auf che 
Buntweberei ab; wenn sie auen emstweilen noch mehrheitlich voll 
beschaftigt ist, so weist doch das Vorhandensem von 1 3 Prozent 
Kurzarbcitern inmitlen der Wintersai-on auf tin Abilauen der 
Nachfrage hin. Fur die nachste Zukunft fehlen emstweilen 
Anzeichen emcr Besserung, in vereinzelten Branchenzweigen 
bcgegnel man sogar emer einhellig pessimist!schen Emstellung 

III. QUARTAL 1929. 

IMPORT. LXPORT 

Menge Wert Men$e Werl 
q. kg. Fr. q. kg. Fr 

l otton yams (Baumwollgame) 9,415-88 8,042,426 17,862 19 12,695,375 

Cotton doths (Baumwollgewebe) 6,293-97 6,881,705 10,278-91 18,641,784 

Cotton embroiderv (Stickereien).. 24-42 156,682 6,675 00 21,138,557 

15.734 27 15,080,813 34,816-10 52,475,716 
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Cotton Goods Propaganda. 


Paper prepared for the fourteenth International Cotton Congress in 
Barcelona , by Dr. WALTER BOHM, Manager of the South German 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers* Association , Augsburg . 


T HE increase in the consumption of cotton goods, a subject which 
is to be discussed at the Congress, is of considerable importance 
to the German cotton industry. The examination of the 
various questions relating to this matter which had already been 
going on for some years received a strong impetus through the 
important communications which Mr. ArnoS. Pearse, the General 
Secretary of the International Cotton Federation, made in his 
interesting report on his last journey through the United States of 
America, with regard to the measures undertaken there for the 
maintenance and increase of the use of cotton goods ( International 
Cotton Bulletin , No. 25, pages 53-64), and furthermore by his instructive 
address before a general meeting of the South German Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers' Association, on November 9, 1928. 

The interest in this subject was largely increased throughout 
Germany owing to the fact that the German cotton industry had, 
during the latter period, shown a decided tendency of reduced facilities 
for selling its output, a retrograde movement which could not be 
explained merely on account of seasonal influences. The German 
cotton industry may be rightly of the opinion that the immediate cause 
of its particularly acute present crisis, which appears to become a 
chronic depression, is due to insufficient import duties, as the present 
rates of the tariff are not in a real relation to the high cost of production 
in Germany, but it must also be considered that the economic, social and 
financial conditions of every country influence the sale of the products 
of its cotton industry, and that in Germany the pauperization of huge 
sections ol the population in consequence of the War and of inflation, 
the continued crisis of German agriculture, the too heavy burden of 
the whole population through taxation and social payments, have 
been the cause that the people have not had the money to buy textile 
goods, particularly cotton goods. We ought to recognize that there 
are also other circumstances of a general kind, which seem to have 
assumed more or less an international aspect, that have reduced the 
requirements of the population in cotton goods, and are threatening 
to reduce them still further; an example is merely given by the 
radical change of fashions, particularly underclothing, the advance of 
artificial silk, and finally one of the causes of the retrogression in the 
use of cotton must be attributed to the ever-increasing desire of 
the population to spend too much money on all kinds of pleasures, 
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such as excursions, journeys, picture-shows, to excessive cigarette 
smoking, and the devotion to sports, etc., much more so than the 
last generation has done. 

As it seemed necessary to study the entire problem of maintaining 
and extending the use of cotton goods in a systematic way, on the 
initiative of the South-German Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' 
Association a special committee has been formed, under the auspices 
of the Federation of German Cotton Manufacturers in co-operation 
with the German Federation of Cotton Spinners, together with the 
Federation of German Finishers, for the purpose of undertaking a 
cotton goods propaganda. Such propaganda is really, owing to its 
own nature, not a subject to be dealt with by an individual country, 
but is one which rightly should be taken up by the cotton industries 
of the whole world. Of course, the details of execution will have to 
be adjusted according to the special conditions of each country. 

As a member of the above-mentioned committee of the German 
cotton industry, I take the liberty of submitting to this Congress the 
general view-points which have been formulated by this committee 
for its further work. 

I. 

Propaganda cannot achieve the impossible, it cannot create 
economic foundations, nor can it remove them. Propaganda cannot 
conjure up purchasing power, nor can it make a nation richer than 
it is. What it can do, if undertaken on proper methodical lines, on 
a large scale and with a view to the more distant future rather than 
the immediate future, is to awake latent requirements and to 
stimulate amongst the public suggestive power for the demand of 
cotton goods. 

The fundamental supposition must be that every market is 
carefully studied as to the selling possibilities and limitations, as to 
tendencies of the requirements of the masses and of fashion currents. 
It is further necessary that the article which is to be advertised must 
be studied carefully as to its qualities and its possible uses, in order 
to find out the necessary material points for advertising and the 
aim of such propaganda. Expressed in a practical way, we may 
say that it will be necessary for a collective cotton propaganda to 
stress the indisputable advantages of cotton as compared with other 
fibres, namely: “ its durability, its moderate price, its resistance 
to washing and boiling, its great diversity of use," without embarking, 
however, on a campaign against wool, linen or artificial silk. 

The propaganda must not end in empty phrases or mere statements, 
but it must be based on justifiable and convincing arguments in 
favour of sale or purchase. 

For the purpose of preparing sound propaganda it will be necessary 
to endeavour to search for new possibilities of cotton uses, both as 
regards industrial use, as also personal use, i.e., personal require¬ 
ments, such as clothing, outer garments and underclothing, table and 
bed-clothing, decoration material, furniture material, etc. It will be 
necessary to find out convincing or striking arguments that will 
create a desire on the part of the consumer to buy cotton goods. The 
value of cleverly chosen slogans is great for creating propaganda in 
favour of the sale of goods. 

There are undoubtedly further uses in the daily life in which 
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more cotton could be used than heretofore ; it will require only to 
direct the attention ot the public to these uses. As an example we 
have the white overall for nurses and other occupations, 
or the coloured print overall for kitchen use.* 

II. 

In order to achieve the execution of the propaganda, the co-operation 
of the specialized press of industry, commerce, and specialized trades 
is necessary. Publications for circulation amongst women should 
assist. The leading representatives of the different organizations 
should form a small committee for the purpose in view. 

III. 

It should be regarded as a primary condition, that individual 
measures, spontaneously decided upon, are absolutely useless and 
must merely mean that the money used for it is thrown away. It should 
rather be recognized that it is necessary to act according to a concrete 
plan, carefully considered and properly prepared in every detail. 
For this purpose there is an endless number of advertising institutions 
at our disposal. Which of these have to be selected will have to be 
very carefully considered. All individual measures should be co¬ 
ordinated in such a way that the combination of these should be of 
mutual benefit and represent an increasing value in advertising. 

In principle, two different kinds of propaganda are to be dis¬ 
tinguished. On the one hand, the trade and the making-up section 
as distributors of goods, and on the other hand the consumer. 
Different advertising mediums should be applied to both these groups 
and the following example may serve as a guide, but it should be 
stated that it is not regarded as a completely worked-out programme, 
but it is to serve only for the purpose of an informative outline. 

1. Propaganda for the Trade and Making-up. 

Collective advertisements in trade papers, assisted by means of 
editorial propaganda. 

Placards, postcards, leaflets for retail businesses, coloured insets 
in the daily press, etc. 

Material for window dressing. 

Special exhibits at fairs, etc. 

Window-dressing prize schemes, and permanent window exhibits. 

2. Propaganda for the public. 

Films showing the course of manufacture, amusing films and 
fashion films for picture shows to be shown in stores, schools 
and clubs. 

Lectures by means of films for the instruction of employees in 
the trade, and in women's clubs. 

Public placards. 

Advertisements in women's newspapers or periodicals, agricultural 
newspapers, co-operative papers, perhaps also in the daily press. 

Illustrated insets for the daily press. 

Dissemination of articles by means of correspondence and editorials. 

♦For industrial uses see some examples in the *•International Cotton 
Bulletin,” No. 28, pages 505-604. 
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Explanatory leaflets for the public. 

Reports on fashion in feminine papers. 

Paper patterns, fashion shows. 

Collection of utterances of well-known personalities in favour of 
cotton goods, and dissemination of same by means of leaflets, 
placards, etc. 

Public placards in railway stations, trams and in trains. 
Advertisement by wireless. 

IV. 

Execution of the Propaganda . 

It must be realized from the outset that such propaganda does not 
only cost a great deal of money, but also time, before it can produce 
results. It is impossible to expect within a few months, or even 
within one year, a decided effect as a result of such propaganda. 
Many years will be required. 

V. 

Finance . 

The finding of the necessary funds for such comprehensive 
propaganda must be taken in hand by the cotton industry itself; 
all its branches—spinning, weaving, finishing—have a direct interest 
in this subject; all these should be drawn in to finance the scheme. 
Of course, all the various sections interested in the raw material should 
also be contributors. 

It should be realized from the outset that the supply of the funds 
by the cotton industry requires very considerable amounts, and that 
a propaganda undertaken with insufficient means would be absolutely 
a waste and have no effect whatever. 

I believe that these general view-points, according to which the 
German cotton industry desires to direct its propaganda for cotton 
goods, will coincide with the general opinion held on this matter in 
other countries; of course, it being understood that the details of 
action will have to vary in the different countries. Whether the 
efforts will be crowned with the desired success, and cause a per¬ 
manent improvement in the occupation of the cotton industry, cannot 
be prophesied, because one never knows in advance the results of 
any advertising campaign. 

The cotton industry should, however, not be subject to the reproach 
that it has not recognized the changes of time, and that it has not 
undertaken any steps in this new direction for the purpose of obtaining 
an increased field of consumption of its products. 

In order to obtain a constructive result from these discussions I 
venture to suggest the following resolution :— 

“ This Congress recommends to every country affiliated with the 
International Cotton Federation to establish a cotton propaganda 
committee , in order to examine ways and means which might lead 
to the extension of the use of cotton goods , and this Congress requests 
the International Committee to enter into close contact with these 
various national committees t in order to co-ordinate their various 
activities” 
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Extending the Use of Cotton Textiles. 


A review of the organization and activities of the New Uses Section 
of The Cotton Textile Institute, Inc. 

Specially prepared for the XIV International Cotton Congress at 
Barcelona , September , 1929, by WALKER D . HINES } Presi¬ 
dent of the Cotton Textile Institute , New York . 

AMERICAN cotton manufacturers organized the Cotton 
/“Y Textile Institute, Inc., during the fall of 1926. The Institute 
M ^created its New Uses Section to develop special activities in 
studying present and potential markets for cotton textiles and a 
general programme of market research as to utilization of cotton 
products. 

PURPOSE 

The primary function of the Institute’s New Uses Section is to 
study an^d point out ways of increasing the consumption of cotton 
fabrics by promoting new or novel uses and extending established 
uses. This programme has l>een carefully co-ordinated with special 
research studies conducted by the Government’s Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

NEW USES COMMITTEE 

Soon after the New Uses Section of the Institute was organized 
it joined with representatives of these two Government Departments 
in forming a New Uses Committee to consider ( a) the development 
of new uses for cotton and cotton products under recent Govern¬ 
ment appropriations and under the general programme of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., and (b) to allocate the different 
phases of the proposed work. This Committee co-operates with 
other branches of the Government in co-ordinating their efforts for 
development of new uses and the extension of present uses for cotton 
for Government and commercial purposes. 

The New Uses Section studies market possibilities for new 
and extended uses of cotton, co-operates with Governmental 
agencies in specifications for and simplification and standardization 
of cotton textiles, and with related branches of the cotton textile 
industry, such as organizations of cotton growers and cotton 
merchants, cotton goods selling agents, finishers, converters, 
cutters-up, wholesalers and retailers in promoting these uses. 
Information thus obtained is published in newspapers, magazines, 
special feature articles and booklets. Attention of the mills is 
called frequently to the fact that while the Section points out many 
means of increasing the consumption of cotton fabrics, the real 
results, as represented by additional volume of business, can be 
achieved only when the mills themselves or their representatives 
utilize the facts gathered by the Section in a manner suited to their 
individual promotional efforts. 
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SCOPE 

In pursuing its varied studies of utilization, the Section has 
been organized to deal with three general types of uses : industrial, 
comprising staple fabrics not affected by style fluctuations; house¬ 
hold uses; and styled fabrics. These three types of uses will be 
considered in the outline of the Section’s work that follows: — 

II. 

COTTON IN AVIATION 

Following closely the automobile industry as a very large con¬ 
sumer of cotton fabrics, the Section is studying the present and 
potential requirements of the aviation industry tor cotton textiles. 
The Section’s studies show that cotton is used for covering the 
fuselage and wings of many planes, in covering blimps, pilot 
balloons, dirigibles, flashlight bombs for night aerial photography, 
and in parachutes, star shells, upholstery, flying suits, and a 
variety of accessories. It is estimated that more than 2,000,000 
square yards of cotton fabrics will be used by the American airplane 
industry in IQ2Q. 

As a result of conferences with representatives of the industry 
and the Government specifications for fabrics have been simplified 
and a more suitable and economical fabric developed. 

The Institute called to the attention of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics the possibility of using 
adhesive letters of cotton fabrics in putting the names of towns on 
tops of buildings throughout the country as a means of identifica¬ 
tion to the aviators. The Guggenheim Fund was favourably 
impressed by the suggestion, and further advocates the use of an 
arrow pointing due north and some system indicating the nearest 
airport. This suggestion has been made to the Department of 
Commerce, as well as an alternative suggestion to install a code 
system in mapping out the country for aviators, using the gummed 
fabric markers on tops of buildings to identify the town according 
to the Code, a copy of which each aviator would keep before him. 
The Department of Commerce is studying the feasibility of these 
suggestions. However, the Standard Oil Company of Ohio con¬ 
tracted with the manufacturer of these adhesive fabric letters to mark 
with the name of the town the roofs of its filling stations and 
storage plants in 272 towns in Ohio prior to the big air meet in 
Cleveland, August 27th. Colonel Lindbergh says that his cross¬ 
country flying has convinced him of the need of a system of aerial 
markings for the whole country. 

TRAFFIC GUIDES 

In May, IQ27, one of the members of the Institute suggested 
that cotton fabrics could be used for placing upon highways Tetters 
and symbols made of cotton fabric as “ guides ” lor traffic. A 
careful study convinced the Institute of the practicability of this 
plan. These guides are made of duck or drill, paint impregnated 
and coated on the back with double-treatment adhesive. These 
gummed words, arrows, strips, discs, etc., made in various sizes, 
are placed gum side down on streets and hard-surface highways. 
They have proved to be more economical than the old-time paint 
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guides, and can lx* applied mure quickly than paint, and with 
much less interference with the use 4 of the highway. This gummed 
material is also used for safety markers on railroad st ation platforms 
and in subdividing storage space m warehouses. These traffic 
guides have proved economical and successful, and they represent 
an estimated potential annual market for 5,000,000 square yards of 
cotton goods. 

CLEAVAGE CLOTH IN CONCRETE ROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 

In July, 1Q27, the Institute learned that a cleavage cloth, not 
of cotton, was being used in concrete road construction. This use 
called for a loose-mesh fabric, which is laid over a cement base 
and the surface of the road moulded on it. Such a fabric, pervious 
to the fine mortar used as tops of concrete roads but practically 
impervious to the coarser aggregate used as road base, provides a 
cleavage plane between the surface of the road and the foundation, 
so that when repairs are necessary the top layer of the roadway can 
be removed and a new surface laid down without impairing the 
road foundation. Specifications and requirements of fabric then 
being used were sent to the Institute's research associate at the 
United States Bureau of Standards in Washington for study as to 
the possibility of producing a satisfactory cotton fabric for this 
use. As a result a cotton fabric was produced which was presented 
to and approved by the highway engineers concerned. This fabric 
lias been used satisfactorily in test sections of roads. 

Concrete highway construction has an estimated potential 
market of 5,000,000 square yards within the next five years. 
Interest in the development of this use has been widespread, and 
publicity articles on it have been carried not only in America, but 
in England, Germany, Belgium and Canada as well. 

COTTON FABRICS IN TOP SOIL ROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 

Learning that certain experiments involving the use of cotton 
fabric on rural roads were being carried on in South Carolina, 
the Institute made an investigation during the summer of IQ27. 
The results indicated that rural roads having light traffic can be 
improved quickly, cheaply and successfully by the use of a cotton- 
fabric membrane combined with tar, asphalt and sand. The road 
is first made smooth by scraping or dragging, after which a prime 
coat of light tar is applied and allowed to “ set M overnight. 
Then a seven-ounce open-weave cotton fabric, made of a four-ply 
yarn, count three and a half by seven, is spread over the sticky tar. 
Hot asphalt is applied to the top of the fabric and then covered 
with coarse sand, after which the road is ready for immediate use. 
The fabric is generally used only on a strip about a yard wide on 
each side of the road which is the part receiving the Hardest wear. 
Information regarding this novel use of cotton fabrics was broad¬ 
cast by the press in the United States, Canada, England and 
India. 

In September, IQ28, a representative of the Institute inspected 
an experimental section of State highway, comprising one and 
one-quarter miles, constructed with this membrane, some of which 
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has been in operation a year. Its success is evidenced by the fact 
that South Carolina in September, ig28, announced its intention 
to improve 70 miles of highway by this process within the next 
two years. The Bureau of Good Roads, United States Department 
of Agriculture, estimates there are approximately 3,000,000 miles 
of unimproved rural roads in the country, each mile of which, if 
improved by this method, would require a minimum of 3,500 square 
yards of fabric. 

COTTON CONTAINERS 

It is estimated that 500,000,000 square yards of cotton fabrics 
are consumed annually in the manufacture of bags and other con¬ 
tainers, and it is believed that this field offers a large potential 
market which can be realized if cotton manufacturers will study 
the requirements and work to meet the needs peculiar to each 
branch of the bag-consuming market. In some instances this 
would require the development of particular qualities for the bags; 
e.g., in rice bags, a fabric that would close easily over the hole made 
by the “ tryer ” in sampling; in cotton-seed meal, a good stretch 
to allow better transportation on the farmers’ wagons; in many 
industries a fabric with as much resistance as possible to attacks 
of vermin; in some industries a fabric that permits of free ventilation 
of the products; and, for practically all uses, a strong cotton 
fabric that can be produced at a price low enough to be com- 

E etitive with other baggings used. A great deal of consideration 
as been given from the beginning to this use of cotton fabrics, 
and in December, 1927, the Institute prepared a pamphlet—“ Bags 
and Bagging ”—giving the results of the investigations. This 
report contained data as to the advantages of using cotton, its 
consumption, competing fibres and potential markets. Close 
working relations have been maintained with the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers’ Association, so that the Institute’s activities might 
supplement in every way possible the sales promotional campaign 
of that Association, which has been directed toward the increased 
use of cotton containers for cement, the use of cotton bags for 
laundry supplies, and the use of cotton bags for retail packaging 
at the source of supply for such articles as soap chips, potatoes, etc. 

OTHER USES OF COTTON 

The examples of studies of industrial uses just cited represent 
part of the Section’s work m this particular fiela. It is recognized 
that there are a great many other opportunities where new and 
extended uses of cotton can be developed. For example, it is 
estimated that cotton baling for piece goods represents a potential 
annual demand of about 22,000,000 square yards of cotton fabric; 
cotton baling for cotton, which is an economic problem surrounded 
by a great variety of important considerations to the farmer, the 
shipper and the manufacturer, represents a potential annual market 
for 80,000,000 square yards. It is believed that manufacturers of 
awning fabrics have potential markets in the United States of 
upwards of 6,000,000 square yards greater than their present 
annual demands. There are also very large opportunities to create 
greater markets for osnaburg, both in the industrial held and also 
in more strictly household uses, such as decoration, furniture covers, 
draperies, etc. 
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Many additional subjects have been studied by the Section, 
and while the information has not been developed sufficiently to 
receive special reports such data as have been gathered are at all 
times available to Institute members who are interested in any 
particular use or special study. 

Ill. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 

From the very beginning this Section has been in close touch 
with the consuming public. It co-operates with the Department of 
Agriculture, which, through its home economics work, reaches adult 
women representing 400,000 homes, and with over 600,000 girls 
of high school age in every state of the Union. Altogether over 
a million girls and young women in America receive instruction in 
home economics in universities, normal schools, high schools, and 

g raded schools, and the Institute has assisted materially in 
ringing to them the advantages of cotton fabrics for present uses, 
as well as various unique household uses. 

By request last year the Institute presented cotton fabrics and 
their uses to State leaders in home economics in several States, and 
requests have been received from 25 States for the Institute to 
assist in forming their 1929 State home economic programmes, and 
to send a speaker for their State meetings. Such opportunities are 
gladly taken advantage of in so far as the Institute’s facilities will 
permit. 

Merchandising managers and members of training departments 
in department stores, chain stores and mail-order houses are 
increasingly calling upon the Institute for material to be used in 
educating their salesmen along cotton textile lines and in formu¬ 
lating their advertising programmes for cottons. Pattern com¬ 
panies, fashion editors, stylists, all department editors, and also 
editors of farm papers and testing laboratories connected with such 
publications frequently call upon the Institute for information 
concerning cottons. 

Trade associations in other industries are advised of the 
advantages and varied uses of cotton goods, and the Institute 
assists tnem in obtaining cotton textiles to meet the particular 
requirements of their industries. 

GROUP PROMOTIONAL WORK 

At the present time the Institute is engaged in special pro¬ 
motional work in behalf of styled cotton goods, bed sheets, bags 
and bagging. Because sucli work is confined to special branches 
of the industry it is financed by producers and distributors of the 
particular type of product rather than from the general funds of 
the Institute. 

STYLE PROMOTION 

Gratifying progress in promoting a new and strong style 
trend in cotton has been made as a result of the Institute 
special promotional work conducted by the Section during 
the past six months. This new service, which gives the 
industry for the first time a comprehensive group adver¬ 
tising and promotional campaign in behalf of styled cotton 
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goods, began in the early summer of 1928. A careful survey 
by the Institute then indicated clearly that cotton fabrics 
were gaining a greatly increased importance in style, that more 
cotton dresses were being worn that summer than in the previous 
year, and that a still larger demand was anticipated for 1929. The 
results of this study were distributed widely to our members and 
throughout the industry, and received extensive notice in news¬ 
papers and trade publications. 

Being strongly of the opinion that the Institute should 
organize to make further use of this encouraging development, steps 
were immediately undertaken to raise a sufficient fund within the 
industry to undertake a nation-wide sales promotional campaign. 

THE BUDGET 

After a thorough canvass of Institute members, selling houses, 
finishers, and others interested in promoting the demand for 
styled fabrics, a special budget was underwritten for this cam¬ 
paign. Assessments were based on the value of billings in 1927, 
deducting therefrom any expenditure for purchases of grey goods. 

The first announcements of this new service were published 
February 4th, 1929. These stated that the Institute would seek 
during the present season to gather and disseminate the most 
important highlights of fashion news and developments affecting the 
demand for styled cotton goods—both ready-to-wear apparel and 
piece goods. It was recognized that the volume of pertinent style 
information was growing so rapidly that it would be difficult for 
both manufacturers and distributors, as well as stylists, designers 
and individual consumers, to be intelligently informed unless these 
developments were oriented and presented definitely from a cotton 
standpoint. 

ADVERTISING 

Most of the advertising space was taken in trade publications 
with a view to enlisting the active interest and support of other 
intermediate elements of the trade in the growing trend to cotton. 
As a means of presenting style information to consumer* advertising 
space was taken in selected fashion magazines of national 
circulation. 

STYLE BULLETIN 

To reach cutters, dress manufacturers, wholesale and retail 
distributors, stylists, designers and others with more detailed 
information as to cotton style news, a style bulletin, known as 
Flashes of Fashion,” has been published and widely distributed. 
At the present time its circulation is in excess of 18,000, and this 
information has been particularly helpful in enlisting the interest 
of advertising and merchandise managers of retail stores 
throughout the country. 

SWATCH SERVICE 

Another feature of this special style service has been the prepara¬ 
tion ana distribution of books of selected samples called 
swatches. Two of these swatch books of outstanding fabrics 
have been selected by a jury of fabric experts outside the industry, 
and this service has been particularly valuable in showing whole- 
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sale and retail distributors the progress which the industry has 
made in styling and designing. 

STYLE EXHIBITS 

From time to time special exhibits have been arranged in con¬ 
nection with important style shows to present selected models of 
cotton dresses. Supplementing all these activities the Institute has 
maintained an extensive information service for assisting retail 
merchants, fashion writers and others interested in any special 
fashion in behalf of cotton. 

TRADE INTEREST 

Publications devoted primarily to the interests of the industry 
have been alert and most responsive to the fashion trend in 
cottons which has been made prominent by our promotional 
service. Fashion editors, stylists and special writers have also 
taken an exceptional interest in this development. 

RETAIL PROMOTION 

Paralleling the efforts of the Institute to promote style demand, 
it has been most encouraging to see cottons displayed and 
advertised more prominently this year in and by American shops 
than in many years past. Evidence of this has come to us m the 
form of magazine and ncwspajier advertising of retail stores 
throughout the country. This exceptional volume oi spontaneous 
and sustained promotion by individual stores has given further 
emphasis and impetus to the industry’s own advertising. 

COMMITTEE ON STYLE 

The New Uses Section confers with an informal committee 
representing six mills and selling agencies producing and selling 
styled fabrics on such matters as surveys, conferences, exhibitions, 
style shows, etc. The advice of this committee has been of 
particular value in determining the extent of the Institute’s 
co-operation with other organizations in presenting and sponsoring 
styled fabrics. 

STYLE CONFERENCE, ETC. 

In October, 1928, the New Uses Section sponsored a novel trade 
conference and style show, at which mills and selling agents 
co-operated in exhibiting cotton dresses of a lower price range. 
Seventy-five especially designed dresses were shown on manikins 
to more than 500 dress manufacturers, buyers, mill representatives, 
fashion authorities and others. This resulted in increased business, 
and a second conference similar in nature, and probably even 
larger in scope, is to be held in September, 1929. The Institute was 
instrumental in May, 1928, in presenting cottons at a special 
exhibition conducted by the largest department store in New 
York City. 

It has also assembled and sponsored special exhibits at other 
important public occasions, such as the exposition of Women's Art 
and Industries in New York City, the Tri-State Fair and National 
Cotton Show m Memphis, Tennessee, and the seasonal style show 
of the Garment Retailers of America. 
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In January, 1929, the Institute’s group of cotton models at the 
style show of Garment Retailers of America was the first cotton 
section which had ever been included in such a show. All 
garments exhibited on this occasion were made to sell at not less 
than $22.50 each wholesale, and the show was attended by more 
than 2,800 stylists, garment manufacturers and buyers from all 
parts of the United States. 

In addition to these more formal exhibits, the Institute 
co-operated in having cotton dresses and fabrics presented at 
various meetings of clothing specialists, teachers, extension 
workers, and others. It has also presented by request typical 
cottons and dresses to the buying organizations of chain stores, 
such as Sears Robuck & Co., J. C. Penny Co., Inc., Montgomery 
Ward, and to many editors, designers, stylists, garment manu¬ 
facturers, etc. 

It is generally recognized that much of the merchandising 
success of styled cottons this season has been a result of the sub¬ 
stantial advance which the mills have made in texture, styling and 
design. That the industry has made distinct progress in this 
direction is indicated by the fact that stylists and fashion 
authorities within the past year have turned to cottons with 
enthusiasm and genuine interest, which have brought about their 
rediscovery in the held of fashion. It is also interesting to find 
opinion growing to a point which recognizes that the marked 
advancement in the design and finish of cottons has put them on 
a style parity with other fabrics. As a result we find consumer 
interest aroused more by emphasis upon smart styling than by an 
intimate knowledge of the fabrics themselves. 

The position of cottons in the held of high style has been further 
enhanced by designing cottons to emphasize their distinctive 
qualities of coolness, comfort and cleanliness. The mere fact that 
certain fabrics and garments are fashionable this season does not 
guarantee that they will be fashionable next year, or three years 
from now, unless they are made so. This new prestige has been 
felt in a very general stimulation of demand for other types of 
styled cottons in so-called volume markets. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that the industry is fully alert to the 
necessity for maintaining cotton in a prominent position in the 
high-styled field in order to make this market a precursor and a 
leader of the volume market, and thus maintain a high position in 
the entire field of styles. 

These advances in style and design, and the large volume of 
advertising featuring cottons this year, have found response in a 
greater consumer interest and correspondingly larger demand for 
many cotton fabrics printed and woven. 

Reports from printers of cotton fabrics show that in the first 
six months of 1929 500,446,000 yards were printed. This 
represents an increase of approximately 26 per cent, over the volume 
of goods printed in the corresponding period of 1928. 

Latest available statistics from finishers show that in the first 
six months of 1929 898,2*45,000 yards of cotton goods were 
finished. This is an increase of 145,000,000 yards, or ig per 
cent more than the yardage printed in the corresponding period 
of 1928. 
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IV. 

WIDE SHEETINGS 

Studies as to what could be done to increase the consumption 
of wide sheetings through the use of longer bed sheets were under¬ 
taken by the Institute early in 1927. It is estimated that if the 
108-in. sheet should become standard 20,000,000 more square yards 
of wide sheetings would be required annually in manufacturing the 
same number of sheets now sold. 

A special article pointing out the advantages of 108-in. sheets 
was prepared by the New Uses Section and published in August, 
1927. Fourteen thousand reprints were distributed to home 
economics teachers and women leaders throughout the country. A 
year later a pamphlet, “ What Length Sheets? ” setting forth in 
detail the advantages of longer sheets, was published, and 20,000 
copies distributed to Institute members, newspapers, trade publica¬ 
tions, wholesale and retail dry goods associations, laundries, 
home economics leaders, etc. The demand for this pamphlet 
was so great that later the wide sheetings manufacturers financed 
the printing of 25,000 additional copies, as well as 1,600,000 
copies of a smaller size, which were distributed to consumers 
through department stores and laundries. 

Results of this educational programme have been noted in 
reports from several stores, and one large mail-order house advised 
that it had included 108-in. sheets in its lines for the first time. 
A large department store advised that it had a marked increase 
in the demand for 108-in. as compared with the demand for 90-in. 
sheets, and that it -was considering eliminating 90-in. sheets from 
its line. A commission house advised of a marked increase in its 
orders for 108-in. length. A large system of chain stores put out 
a pamphlet of its own advocating the use of 108-in. sheets. The 
United States Shipping Board and the United States Navy Depart¬ 
ment have recently bought large quantities of 108-in. sheets. The 
Navy Department advises that the 90-in. sheet will no longer be 
purchased for any use, and the Shipping Board advises that the 
90-in. sheet is not used in its first and second class service. 

Following two conferences participated in by the Institute, a 
simplified practice recommendation was promulgated in October, 
1927, by the Department of Commerce, making 09 ins. and 108 ins. 
the standard lengths for bed sheets m hospitals and institutions. 
The Standing Committee for this simplification project is now 
carrying on a resurvey of the consumer requirements with a view 
to < determining the advisability of recommending the 108-in. sheet 
as a single standard of length. Returns to date are greatly in 
favour of such a recommendation. 

V. 

NARROW SHEETINGS 

During the past summer the Institute has arranged for manu¬ 
facturers and selling agents of narrow sheetings to co-operate in a 
special programme to promote a greater use of bagging construc¬ 
tions. A man experienced in narrow sheetings ana promotional 
work has been added to the staff to devote his entire time to this 
activity. 
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VI. 

It is felt that the success of the Institute’s special efforts to 
promote the demand for styled cottons this year has been con¬ 
clusive enough to demonstrate to other branches of the industry 
the importance and value of such work. What has been done for 
styled cottons and for promoting longer sheets is at the outset a 
work which carries an important psychological effect In every 
instance it is not yet possible to measure direct returns, although in 
connection with styled goods it has been definitely established 
that the industry this year will see a very important increase in 
the volume of this particular business. We believe that the benefits 
accruing through this branch of the industry will be helpful to other 
branches which are not directly concerned with styled goods. 

Steps are now under way to assure the Institute of the necessary 
support to enable the style promotional campaign to be continued 
and enlarged in its scope next year. It is hoped that other groups 
will be disposed to follow the example of the three which are now 
doing this work, so that eventually the industry will be engaged 
in a comprehensive and co-ordinated effort to increase the use of 
all kinds of cotton textiles. 

Such work would mean direct benefits to the mills, their 
employees and stockholders, and also very substantial benefits to 
those other elements of the cotton industry which are concerned 
with the production of cotton. 


ARTIFICIAL COTTON. 


As we frequently receive inquiries about the prospects of the 
much advertised artificial cotton, which is stated to be grown in 
England, Spain, Portugal and some other countries, we reproduce 
the following result of a scientific investigation of the fibre, as 
published recently in the British Journal of the Textile Institute : 
Photomicrographs of artificial cotton show that this fibre has the 
chief characteristics of bast fibres. The individual cells are of a 
spindle shape, with a cell length varying in great degree. A maxi¬ 
mum fibre length of i Jins, and a minimum of 4in. have been observed. 
Over a large number of specimens it is probable that the average 
length of fibre would be approximately jin. The fibres possess a 
well-marked lumen or intercellular cavity, and are all attenuated 
towards each end, and as the lumen approaches the apices it 
gradually disappears until the cell apices are apparently solid 
cellulose. The laminated structure of the fibres, as viewed m cross 
section under very high magnification after special treatment, sug¬ 
gested that there was a very intricate fibrillar structure similar to 
cotton. The cross sections vary in diameter from 18 to 35 jx. The 
sectional diameter varies greatly when taken throughout the whole 
length. The average breaking strain is 102 grains, which is about 
23 per cent, weaker than the average cotton hair and 49 per cent, 
weaker than the East Indian variety of cotton, which tnis fibre 
mostly resembles. The fibre does not possess any of the qualities 
required for successful manufacturing and finishing. 
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Comparisons of International Cotton 
Grey Cloth Prices. 


We leprint below Bulletin 51G. of the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com¬ 
merce, Washington, dated 10th July, 1929, as it is extremely 
instructive, showing as far as it is humanly possible a comparison 
of the prices of cotton grey cloth in New York and similar cloths in 
Manchester during the first six months of 1929 and previous years. 
Similar comparisons between British India and Egypt are 
appended. 

It would seem that there are long periods where the United 
States are cheaper than Lancashire for the same or very similar 
goods, and this in spite of the higher wages that are being paid in 
U.S.A. The explanation seems to lie in the fact that the double¬ 
shift working and the general adoption of automatic looms have 
cheapened America’s cost of production to such an extent that the 
higher wages are counteracted by the higher production per loom. 
It will be seen that since August 13, 1929, prices in Manchester are 
again below the level of those of New York. 

Prtces of Cotton Grey Cloths in New York and Manchester 
during 1929. 

Prices of representative cotton grey cloths in both the New York 
and Manchester markets fluctuated within a comparatively narrow 
range during the first half of 1929, according to the Textile 
Division’s compilation of international prices of cotton grey cloths. 
The New York average of seven representative cotton grey cloths 
was 38.70 cents per pound at the beginning of the year and 35.69 
at the end of June, while comparable Manchester averages were 
38.11 cents and 36.74 cents, respectively. The peak price of the 
period (38.96 cents in New York and 38.30 in Manchester) was 
registered on March 19th. The average for the first six months of 
1929 was 37.38 cents per pound for American cloths and 37.58 for 
British, compared with 39.07 and 38.38, respectively, for the first 
half of 1928. The average price of middling spot cotton in ten 
designated markets (Norfolk, Augusta, Savannah, Montgomery, 
Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas, Houston, Galveston, and New 
Orleans) for the first half of 1929 was 18.84 cents pei pound. The 
margin between the price of one pound of raw cotton and the price 
of one pound of cloth for the half year, therefore, averaged 18.54 
for New York and 18.74 ^ or Manchester. 

Prices of Individual Cloths in New York Market. 

Prices of the individual cloths, on which the New York average 
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is based, were as follows for the first half of Lhe years 1926 to 1929, 
inclusive: 

AVERAGE PRICE PER POUND OF REPRESENTATIVE COTTON 
GREY CLOTHS ON THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

Six months ended June 30, 

1926 1927 1928 1929 

Sheetings •— Cents Cents Cents Cents 

40-in., 44 x 40, 4*25-yd. 36*23 29*85 32*98 31*57 

36-in. 56 x 60, 4-yd. 38*38 32 08 36*13 34*21 

36-in. 48 x 40, 5-50-yd. . 37*21 30*83 35*22 33*56 

Print Cloths :— 

39-in. 80 x 80, 4-yd. . . 45*70 39*92 43*37 41*69 

39-m. 72 x 76, 4-25-yd. 43*32 38*33 42*09 40*77 

39-in., 68 x 72, 4*75-yd. . . 43*25 37*96 41*32 39*66 

28-m., 64 x 60, 7-yd. 42*07 37*59 42*41 40*22 

Average .. . . 40*88 35*22 39*07 37*38 

Note. —The average construction of these seven cloths is as follows .- 
36*7 ins. in width, 62 x 61, and 4.82 yds. or 4*91 sq. yds. to the pound. 

Effect of Exchange Fluctuahons on Manchester Prices 
Negligible. 

When the Textile Division began the compilation of these 
prices m 1922, the British pound sterling was considerably below 
par. The a\erage price of the Manchester cloths for the first half 
of 1922 was 4S-5o cents per pound when converted at the par 
value of the pound sterling and 40.68 cents when account was 
taken of exchange fluctuations. The depreciated pound sterling, 
therefore, gave British manufacturers a decided advantage at that 
time in competition with American manufacturers in world 
markets. According to the Textile Division's records, the value 
of the British pound sterling (based on exchange rates for Tues¬ 
day) was for the first six months of the year specified as follows: 
89.4 per cent, of par in 1922; 9^.7 per cent, in 1923; 88.6 per cent, 
in IQ24; 98.7 per cent, in 192^; 99.9$ per cent, in 1926; Q9.74 per 
cent, in IQ27; 100.23 per cent in 1928; and 99.73 per cent, in 1929. 
Since 1926 exchange fluctuations have had a negligible influence 
on British cotton cloth prices as indicated by the following table 
giving conversions, at tne par value of the pound and at current 
exchange rates, for individual British cloths used in these com¬ 
parisons : — 

AVERAGE PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE COTTON GREY 
CLOTHS ON THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 

Price in cents per pound. 

Prices converted at far value of £ Sterling . 


Six months ended June 30, 


Shirtings :— 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

38-in., 72 x 64, 3*75-yd. . 

.. 37*08 

31*77 

33*70 

33*73 

35-in. 64 x 56, 4*75-yd. . 

.. 38*95 

34*63 

37*94 

37*46 

38-in. 60 x 56, 4-54-yd. . 

.. 35*34 

30*80 

33*59 

33*02 

39-in. 64 x 60, 4-54-yd. . 
38-in, 52 x 44, 5*55-yd. . 

. 37*77 

33*71 

36*79 

36*32 

.. 33*97 

29*50 

32*20 

31*75 

Printers — 

36-in. 76 x 88, 4*25-yd. 

.. 47*37 

42*03 

45*99 

43*92 

32-in., 68 x 68, 7*57-yd. 

.. 48*65 

42*43 

47*88 

47*67 

Average. 

.. 39 87 

34*98 

38*29 

37*69 

Prices converted at current Exchange rates of £ Sterling. 
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Average Puces ot Cotton Gie\ Cloths (Manchester Maiket) — continued. 

Si\ months ended June 30, 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Shirtings : - 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

38-in., 12 x 64, 3-75-yd. . 

37*05 

31*69 

33*77 

33*63 

35-in., 64 x 56, 4*75-yd. . 

. 38*92 

34*54 

38*02 

37*35 

38- m., 60 \ 56, 4*54-yd. 

39- in., 64-60, 4*54-yd. 

.. 35*31 

30*72 

33*66 

32*92 

.. 37*74 

33*62 

36*87 

36*21 

38-in., 52-44, 5*55-yd. 

. 33*94 

29*42 

32*27 

31*66 

Printers :— 

36-in., 76 x 88, 4*25-yd. . 

47*34 

41*92 

46*10 

43*79 

32-in., 68 x 68, 7*57-yd. . 

. 48*61 

42*32 

47*99 

47*53 

Average. 

39*84 

34*89 

38*38 

37*58 


Note .—The average construction of these seven cloths is as follows :— 
36*6 ins., 65 x 62, and 4*99 yds. or 5*07 sq. yds. to the pound. 

The average value of the British pound sterling for the first 
six months of the } r ear specified (based on current exchange rates 
for Tuesday of each week; was as follows: Q9.93 per cent, of par in 
IQ26; Q9.74 m 1927; 100.23 in 1928; and 99.73 m 1929. 

Weekly Average Prices in New York and Manchester 
Tabulated. 

The Textile Division obtains the prices of British cloths, used 
in this compilation, from the Manchester Guardian . This paper 
gives quotations for Tuesday, the day (it is claimed) when the 
most business is usually done. For comparable purposes, it was 
deemed advisable to take New York prices on the same date. 
Accordingly the prices, published as a weekly average, are actually 
based on Tuesday-quotations. In the following table the dates 
given arc for Tuesday of each week of 1929, except January 1st, a 
holiday. Prices for previous years are also based on Tuesday 
quotations. 

To indicate the margins between the price of a pound of raw 
cotton and the price of 011c pound of cloth (representing the average 
of the seven cloths used) the Textile Division has added the 
Tuesday 10-market average price of middling spot cotton to the 
table of New York and Manchester cloth prices. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE COTTON GREY 
CLOTHS IN THE NEW YORK AND MANCHESTER MARKETS 
duiing 1926 to 1929, inclusive, and the 10-MARKET AVERAGE PRICE 
OF RAW COTTON for 1929. 

Prices in cents per pound. 

10-market 

New York Manchester average price 

Average price of Average pnee of of middling 

Date 7 grey cloths 7 grey cloths spot cotton 

1926 1927 1928 1929 1926 1927 1928 1929 1929 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

Jan. 2 43-61 33*67 40*46 38*70 41*21 32*74 37*97 38*11 18*65 

8 43*60 33*45 40*13 38*48 41*26 32*87 38*12 37*84 18*68 

15 43*82 34*22 39*80 38*36 41*32 33*15 37*70 38*21 19*06 

22 43-94 34*29 39*28 38*36 41*33 33*04 37*54 37*91 19*05 

29 43*94 34*54 38*86 37*90 41*34 32*94 36*94 37*74 18*67 
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Average Prices of Cotton Grey Cloths (New York & Manchester)- continued. 


New York 
Average price of 
Date 7 grey cloths 

1926 1927 1928 1929 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Feb, 

, 5 

44-43 

34*46 

38-47 

37*47 


12 

44-45 

34-69 

38-70 

37-40 


19 

44*53 

34-29 

38-49 

37*32 


26 

43-78 

34*44 

38*72 

37*32 

Mar 

. 5 

43-23 

35-26 

38-77 

37-93 


12 

41*33 

35*09 

38*52 

38-86 


19 

41*80 

35*09 

38-52 

38-96 


26 

40*49 

35*16 

38*77 

38*88 

April 2 

40*32 

34-94 

38*73 

38-18 


9 

39*75 

34-85 

38*65 

37*87 


16 

39*31 

34-85 

38-65 

37-75 


23 

40-53 

34*95 

38-89 

37-60 


30 

38*91 

35*37 

39*99 

36-97 

May 

7 

38*77 

35-62 

40*17 

36*54 


14 

38-69 

35-76 

39*91 

36-47 


21 

38*29 

35-92 

39*59 

36-16 


28 

37*62 

36*66 

39-15 

35*69 

June 

4 

37-65 

36*88 

38*60 

35*76 


11 

37-16 

36*94 

38-25 

35-65 


18 

36-23 

37*18 

38-26 

35*69 


25 

36/21 

37-18 

39-63 

35*69 

July 

2 

36*15 

37*53 

40*10 

35-69 


9 

36-78 

37*53 

40*00 

35*77 


16 

37*47 

38*47 

40-07 

35-70 


23 

37*74 

39*45 

40*00 

36*38 


30 

38*31 

39*66 

40*00 

36*94 

Aug. 

6 

38-32 

40*97 

39-00 

36-94 


13 

38*15 

41*37 

38*38 

37*11 


20 

38-56 

43*09 

38-42 

37*23 


27 

39*23 

45*49 

38-34 

37*32 

Sept. 

3 

39*82 

45-76 

38*41 

37*39 


10 

39*43 

46-87 

37-74 

37*49 


10-market 
Manchester average price 
Average price of of middling 



7 grey 

cloths 

spot cotton 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1929 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

41-33 

33-16 

36*52 

37*36 

18-48 

40*84 

33-54 

36*84 

37*91 

18-83 

40*84 

34-18 

37-22 

37*56 

18-88 

41*18 

34*45 

37*71 

38-03 

19-24 

40-90 

34*77 

37-71 

38-17 

19-99 

40-80 

34-47 

37-70 

38-27 

19*96 

40-41 

34*48 

38*14 

38-39 

19*65 

40-27 

34-49 

38-54 

38*19 

19*34 

39-08 

34*49 

38-54 

38-13 

19*37 

38-82 

34-48 

38-96 

38-19 

19-43 

38-83 

34-49 

38-98 

38-16 

19-20 

38-59 

35-00 

38*94 

37*78 

18*53 

(1) 

35-25 

40-01 

37-10 

17*92 

(1) 

35-19 

40-02 

37-02 

18*14 

38-74 

36-09 

39-45 

36-85 

18*12 

38-73 

36-74 

39-37 

36*84 

18-54 

38-78 

37*51 

39*38 

36-56 

18*36 

38-79 

37-50 

39-36 

36-54 

18-59 

37-67 

37-50 

39-16 

36*65 

18-46 

37-58 

37-49 

39*20 

36-74 

18-44 

37*58 

37-13 

37-93 

36-74 

18*21 

37-09 

37-87 

39*98 

36-28 

17-93 

37-70 

38*60 

39*92 

36-67 

18*27 

37-61 

38*83 

39*52 

36*28 

18-09 

38-23 

39-36 

38-97 

36*86 

18-50 

38*17 

39*06. 

38-88 

37-02 

18-52 

37-84 

40-66* 

37-94 

37-63 

18-55 

38*43 

40-01 

37*28 

36*46 

17-87 

38-98 

40-87 

37-18 

37*02 

18*13 

38-97 

42*02 

37*18 

36*61 

17-94 




#rM . . 38*88 41-36 36-50 36-35* is-C 

Cabled prices subaect to confirmation. 

prii'Sr s f ot co A on is based 0 


and 

British India. 
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Prices of domestic piece goods in Bombay are supplied fort¬ 
nightly to the Textile Division by the Bombay Mill Owners* 
Association, and are based on Indian-made cloths (2 longcloths, 
1 shirting, 1 T-cloth, and 2 domestics), averaging 31 \ ins. in 
width, about 96 threads in warp and filling to the square inch, 
and 4.65 yards to the pound. Fortnightly prices for 1929 and the 
corresponding periods of 1928, converted at prevailing exchange 
rates of the rupee, were as follows: — 


Date 

Price per pound 

Date 

Price per pound 

Two weeks 

ended 1928 
Cents 

1929 

Cents 

Two weeks ended 1928 
Cents 

1929 

Cents 

Jan. 4 ... 

... 33-50 

35-04 

April 26 ... 
May 10 ... 

... 33*04 

34*58 

Jan. 18 ... 

... 33-77 

35-02 

... 33*63 

34*58 

Feb. 1 ... 

... 33-69 

34-94 

May 24 ... 

... 33-95 

34*46 

Feb. 15 ... 

... 32-94 

34-83 

June 7 ... 

... 34-19 

34*52 

Mar. 1 ... 

... 33-28 

34-75 

June 21 ... 

... 33*82 

34*45 

Mar. 15 ... 

... 33-22 

34-66 

July 5 ... 

... 34-51 

34*19 

Mar. 29 ... 
April 12 ... 

... 33-11 
... 33-02 

34-94 

34-72 

July 19 ... 

... 34-91 

34*10 


The prices of the individual cloths, used for the Bombay 
average, were as follows during the first six months of 1928 and 
1929: 


AVERAGE PRICES OF INDIAN-MADE CLOTHS IN BOMBAY 
DURING FIRST HALF OF 1928 AND 1929. 


Cloth 

Width Sum of 
in threads in warp 
inches and filling 

Yards 

per 

pounds 

6 months 
ended June 30, 
1928 1929 

Longcloth 

37 

81 to 85 

5*17 

Cents 

35*35 

Cents 

36*16 

Longcloth 

37 

96 to 100 

4*17 

34*56 

35*50 

Shirting 

35 

88 to 90 

4*22 

33*23 

34*17 

T-cloth 

30 

about 102 

400 

32*15 

33-80 

Domestic 

24 

102 to 112 

4*80 

33*26 

34*50 

Domestic 

26 

about 94 

5*54 

32*33 

34*22 

Average 

3U 

96 

4-65 

33*48 

34*73 


Calcutta quotations, used in the Textile Division’s compilation, 
are based on six imported grey shirtings, average 37.7 inches in 
width, 69 by 65, and 4.42' square yards to the pound. Madras 
prices are calculated on eight grey cloths (five shirtings, two 
dhooties aud one jaconet), all imported, averaging 46 ins. in width, 
64 by 54, and 5.26 square yards to the pound. Quarterly average 
prices of imported goods in Calcutta and Bombay, converted at the 
prevailing rates of exchange for the periods in question, and recent 
quotations are given in the following table: — 



Price per pound 


Price per pound 

Quarter 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Quarter 

Calcutta 

Madras 

1928 

Cents 

Cents 

1929 

Cents 

Cents 

Jan.-March 

... 39-19 

56*55 

June 1 ... 

... 39*15 

54*14 

April-June 

... 39*43 

55*25 

8 

39*05 

54-00 

July-Sept. 

... 39*30 

54*22 

15 

39*01 

53*95 

Oct.-Dec. 

... 39*65 

54*48 

22 

39*07 

54*03 

1929 



29 

39*07 

54*03 

Jan.-March 

... 39*51 

54*27 

July 6 

39*01 

53*26 

April-June 

... 39*13 

54*11 

13 

38*99 

53*23 




20 

38*99 

53*24 




27 

38*98 

53*23 
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Egypt : — 

Prices ok a Three-yard Japanese Sheeting in Alexandria. 

The following table gives average weekly quotations for 
imported spot goods, in transit at Port Said, for a 30-inch, 46 by 
46, three^ard Japanese grey sheeting, weighing about 13 pounds 
per 40-yard piece. These spot prices are for goods in bonded ware¬ 
houses and include all costs of unloading, porterage, and ware¬ 
house charges incidental to delivery. The price, however, does not 
include customs duty, insurance, nor storage charges which may 
accumulate while the goods are in bonded warehouses. Prices for 
the first six months of 1928 and 1929 follow: 


SPOT PRICES PER PIECE OF 40 YARDS. 


Week ended 


1928 

1929 

Week ended 

1928 

1929 

J an.-Mar. average 

3-56 

4-00 

June 15 

... 3*59 

3*78 

April 6 


3-63 

3*96 

June 22 

... 3*59 

3*78 

April 13 


3-59 

3*95 

J une 29 

... 3*72 

3*76 

April 20 


3-58 

3-96 

July 6 

... 3*82 

3*76 

April 27 ... 


3*59 

3-92 

July 13 

... 3*78 

3*78 

May 4 


3-65 

3*92 

July 20 

... 3*71 

3*80 

May 11 


3-65 

3-90 

July 27 

... 3*67 

3*80 

May 18 


3-62 

3-90 

Aug. 3 

... 3*58 

3*82 

May 25 ... 


3-60 

3*88 

Aug. 10 

... 3*63 

4*02 

June 1 


3-60 

3*86 

Aug. 17 

... 3*65 

4-06 

June 8 


3-58 

3*80 

Aug. 24 

... 3*72 

4*08 


The average quotation for three-yard Japanese grey sheeting 
was $3.88 for the quarter ending Tune, 1929, as compared with 
$4.00 for the quarter ending March, 1929. The average for the 
half-year ending June, 1929, was $3*94, in comparison with $3.50 
for the corresponding period of 1928. 

W. W. Carman, Jr., 

Acting Chief, Textile Division. 


WANING POPULARITY OF RAYON HOSIERY. 


In view of the discussions at the Barcelona Cotton Congress it 
is interesting to read in the London Trade report of the Manchester 
Guardian Commercial , 31st October, that “the popularity of 
rayon hose appears definitely to be declining, many women now 
preferring silks and fine-gauge cotton lisles.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON STATISTICS 



The present tabulation is the final result of the census of 
cotton consumption in the cotton-spinning mills of the world for 
the year ended 31st July, 1929, and of cotton mill stocks on that 
day. It should be borne in mind that the figures published here¬ 
with relate to raw cotton only and do not contain linters or waste 
cotton of any kind whatsoever. 

As generally a few mills send in their returns after the publica¬ 
tion of the preliminary result, these will be taken into consideration 
111 compiling the final issue, which will be found in the next issue 
the International Cotton Bulletin. 

The total world's cotton mill consumption for the year ended 
31st July, IQ2Q, compared with the same period of the previous 
year, is as follows: — 

Increase or 

31st July 31st July Decrease over 
1929 1928 previous year 

halpQ KpIm 

American Cotton. 15,076,000 15,407,000 - 331,000 

East Indian Cotton .. 5,178,000 4,523,000 + 655,000 

Egyptian Cotton .. .. .. 989,000 956,000 -j- 33,000 

Sundries. 4,639,000 4,654,000 - 15,000 

All kinds of Cotton .. .. 25,882,000 25,510,000 + 342,000 


'[he total world’s cotton mill stocks on 3 rst July, 1020, were: — 
American Cotton: 

Kuropo .. 730,000 bales against 792,000 bales on 31st July, 1928. 

Asia .. .. 390,000 „ 32 7,000 . 

America .. 995,000 „ 984,000 „ 

The total world’s mill stocks of American cotton on 31st July, 
1929, were 2,129,000 bales, as against 2,112,000 bales in the year 
1928. 

East Indian Cotton: 

Europe .. 342,000 bales against 290,000 bales on 31st July, 1928 . 

Asia .. .. 1,395,000 „ 1,429,000 „ „ 

Altogether the world’s mill stocks of East Indian cotton are 

1,761,000 bales, against 1,728,000 twelve months ago. 
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Egyptian Cotton: 

Europe . . 143,000 bales against 116,000 bales on 31st July, 1928 . 

Asia .. .. 19,000 .. 19,000 „ „ 

America .. 62,000 „ .. 33,000 „ „ 

The total world’s mill stocks of Egyptian cotton are 228,000 
bales, against 170,000 bales twelve months ago. 

Sundry Cottons: 

Europe .. 299,000 bales against 340,000 bales on 31st July, 1928 . 

Asia .. .. 241,000 „ 262,000 „ „ 

America . . 145,000 „ „ 132,000 ,, „ „ „ 

The total world’s mill stocks of all kinds of cotton on July 31st, 
1929, were 4,863,000 bales, against 4,787,000 bales on July 31st, 
1928. 


Short Time. Owing to the different working hours existing in 
the various countries a comparison of the figures supplied as relat¬ 
ing to the various countries would be misleading owing to the 
absence of any uniform basis. Whilst England has 48 hours as a 
normal week, other countries, though they may have a 48-hour 
week established by law, would regard 60 hours as the normal 
working week of the industry in consequence of their two or three 
shift system. China would probably consider about 1 SO hours as 
her normal working week. We give, however ? the information 
supplied by each country, as it may be some guide of the state of 
trade. 

Great Britain. The total number of spinning spindles existing 
is 55>9*7>ooo. This figure compares witn 56,748,000 on January 
31st, 1929; consequently there are 831,000 spindles less at the 
present time, due to mill fires and dismantling of machinery. 

The 55,917,000 spindles are divided as follows: — 

Normally engaged on American Cotton, etc. .. .. 38,433,000 

„ on Egyptian Cotton .. .. .. 17,484,000 

55,917,000 


Of the 38,433,000 spindles normally engaged on American 
cotton 2,915,000 have reported that they have been entirely idle 
throughout the period under review. In the Egyptian section only 
a negligible quantity has been stopped entirely throughout the half 
year, though the whole section was on short time. 

The active spindles of Great Britain have curtailed their pro¬ 
duction by approximately 22J per cent. 

Germany . 1,127,855 spindles report having stopped 1,095 hours 
as 1,235,229,889 spindle-hours. 
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Weekly Reports and Statistics 

ON 

(1) The Cotton Industry of Lancashire. 

(2) The Cotton Industry throughout the World. 

(3) The Marketing of Cotton, Yarn and Cloth. 

ISSUED WEEKLY TO SUBSCRIBERS AT £3 3s. Od. PER ANNUM 

BY 

WILLIAM H. SLATER. 

1st Class Honours B.Sc. (Textile Technology) Manchester. Associate of the Textile Institute 
Twelve years practical Cotton Spinning and Weaving. Late Statistician to the Cotton Yam 

Association Ltd. 

Special investigations undertaken for the collection and analysis of 
Statistical, Economic and Technological Information. 

LANCASHIRE STATISTICAL SERVICE 

W. II. Slater, B.Sc. (Textiles) A.T.I. 

Midland Bank House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Telephone: Central 3998. Also at 19s. LONDON ROAD, OLDHAM. 

THE BEST INVESTMENT FOR ANY COTTON MILL. 


Cotton Ginning 

For all types and all IV/f Q phi flPfT T _ 

classes of seed cotton. i. T JL Ud 111 lv_/l V 


Our association with Ginning 
Machinery dates back almost to the 
time of the invention of the Macarthy 
Gin about 1840 ; and we have in 
our time manufactured the various 
modifications of this type, such as 
the Knife Roller Gin, and this goes 
to prove that our experience has 
been on an extensive scale. 


We were the first of the English 
Textile Engineers to develop the 
manufacture of the Saw Gin; and 
it is now over a quarter of a century 
since we commenced the first 
battery plant manufactured outside 
the United States of America. It is 
a significant fact that this plant is 
still giving satisfactory service. 


J 




Also Makers of Machinery 
for Opening\ Preparing, 
Spinning, Winding and 
Doubling Cotton, Waste , 
Wool and other Yarns ; 
and Complete Plants and 
Equipment for the 
Mamtfacture of RA YON . 


DOBSON Sf BARLOW 

LIMITED 

BOLTON - - ENGLAND 
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TEXTILE 

WEEKLY 

The dominant force 
in Textile Journalism 

THREEPENCE EVERY FRIDAY 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - Great Britain, 17/6 

Abroad, £1 

THE TEXTILE PRESS LTD. 
9, Albert Square, MANCHESTER 


Telephones: Manchester CITY 7583 & 7584 codes: Bentley's, 

Telegraphic Address; AUTHENTIC,” Manchester. Shepperson’s, Private, etc. 

Frederick W. Tattersall 

COTTON TRADE EXPERT & STATISTICIAN 

(Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, the Royal Economic Society, 
and the Royal Society of Arts.) 

WEEKLY COTTON MARKET REPORT 
MONTHLY COTTON TRADE REVIEW 

(34th Year of Issue) 

SPECIAL REPORTS ACCORDING TO 
REQUIREMENTS OF CLIENTS 

All Reports give a definite opinion on future prices and trade 

prospects. 

No Cotton Mill should be without these Trade Reports. 

Bpeolmen Copies and Terms Sent on Application to: 

12 St 13, MANSFIELD CHAMBERS 
17, ST. ANN'S SQUARE 
MANCHESTER (ENGL) 
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Fiance. The short time is equal to 48hours during the half 
year for the whole industry. 

Italy. The spindle-hours reported as stopped are: ; 6 5,697,5 So. 

Czechoslovakia. The spimile-hours worked are 3,889 millions 
against the normal 4,109 millions - 94.7 per cent. 

Switzerland. 141,943 spindles stopped, spindle-hours 
130,755»8o8. 

Austria. 469,726 spindles stopped 288,640,183 spindle-hours. 

Denmark. 3,145,560 spindle-hours stopped. 

Japan. 3,667,613,748 spindle-hours stopped. Japan has been 
in the habit of including in the returns the spinners’ stocks in port 
warehouses: other countries have not included them. In order to 
enable comparison with Japan’s previous figures the spinners’ 
stocks in port warehouses have again been included, the latter are 
also indicated separately in the table. 

U.S.A. Out of the existing 34,829,000 spindles 30,396,000 
were active on July 31st, 1929. The figures are supplied by the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 

China. 283,951 spindles are reported to have been stopped for 
1,013 hours. The consumption of Chinese cotton is 674,719 bales 
and the mill slocks of Chinese cotton arc 168,050, both items are 
included in the sundries. 

Russia. The sundry columns include for consumption 929,000 
bales Russian cotton (6 bales per metric ton), 69,492 bales Persian 
cotton (8.72 bales per metric ton) and for the Stocks 156,000 bales 
Russian cotton and 34,000 bales Persian. The decrease in con¬ 
sumption of Amcrirvn cotton is noteworthy, also the increase in 
Russian and Persian cotton, shown in the sundries column. Out 
of the existing 7,464,700 spindles 7,233,707 were active. 


Arno S. Pearse, General Secretary. 


Math /tester, September 2 nd, 1929. 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON- 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners’ 





IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 



COUNTRIES 


AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 



July SI 
1929 

Half-yei 

Jan SI 
1929 

ir ending 

July 31 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1929 

Half*y« 

Jan. 31 
1929 

ir ending 

July 31 
1928 

July 81 
1927. 

(J) 

(2) 

Europe 

Great Britain .. 

939 

971 

922 

1,137 

n 

■ 

■ 

34 

Germany.. 

474 

550 

599 

649 


mm 


78 

(3) 

France .. 

405 

419 

422 

406 


105 

■ 

68 

M 

Russia .. 

73 

317 

117 

123 




_ 

w 

Italy 

373 

372 

365 

338 




78 

(«) 

Czechoslovakia 

181 

196 

197 

236 

49 

41 

39 

34 

7) 

Belgium .. 

99 

120 

102 

116 

85 

90 

83 

54 

(*) 

Spam 

135 

156 

163 

151 

87 

37 

30 

26 

(8) 

Poland .. 

87 

123 

145 

125 

9 

14 

12 

13 

m 

Switzerland 

26 

27 

29 

27 

5 

4 

4 

3 

m 

Holland .. 

75 

76 

73 

70 

19 

18 

18 

12 

(12) 

Austna .. 

51 

52 

58 

66 

19 

21 

16 

13 

(IS) 

Sweden .. 

45 

49 

53 

46 

1 

1 


1 

(1A 

Portugal 

35 

21 

22 

26 

— 

1 


— 

m 

Finland .. 

16 

18 

20 

18 

— 

— 


— 

(16) 

Denmark 

11 

10 

ma 

10 

— 

— 


— 

(IT) 

Norway .. 

4 

3 

He i 

3 

— 

— 


—. 

m 

Hungary* 

15 

— 

B 

— 

5 

— 


— 


Europe Total .. 

3,044 

3,480 

3,301 

3,547 

676 

857 

594 

414 

w 

Asia : 

India .. 

25 

27 

21 

290 

958 



H 

m 

Japan ,. 

578 

522 

506 

619 

751 

737 

565 


w 

China 

158 

121 

146 

161 


218 

200 

■a 


Asia Total 

i 

761 

670 

673 

1,070 

1,889 

1,877 


1,985 

w 

America : 

U.S.A. 

3,483 

3,305 

3,070 

3,597 

25 

10 

12 

15 

2) 

Canada .. 

115 

103 

101 

105 

■ 

■ 



(3) 

Mexico .. 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

BH 




M 

Brazil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

B 

m 

B 


America Total.. 

3,598 

3,408 

3,171 

3,702 

25 

■ 

12 

15 


Sundries .. 

60 

! 

55 

36 

38 

14 

30 

9 

14 


HALF-YEAR’S 
TOTAL .. 

7,463 

7,613 

7,181 

8,357 

2,604 

2,574 

2,220 

2,378 


c Formerly included in Sundries. 
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SUMPTION for the Half-year ending 31st July, 1929, 
returns made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OP ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 


BGY 

PTIAN 

ar ending 

SUNDRIES 

Half-year ending 


TOTAL 


Half-ye 


Half-year ending 


July 31 
1329 

Jan 81 
1929 

July 81 
1928 

July 81 
1927 

July 31 
1929 

Jan. 81 
1929 

July 81 
1928 

July 81 
1927 

July 31 
1929 

Jan. 81 
1929 

July 81 
1928 

July 81 
1927 

I 


186 

29 

46 

34 

24 

12 

2 

10 

3 

24 

2 

1 

I 

I 

186 

16 

42 

705 

10 

2 

33 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

I 

| 

1,860 

654 

614 

1,094 

524 

244 

207 

198 

105 

52 

96 

73 

46 

55 

16 

12 

4 

20 

1,440 

724 

613 

1,058 

518 

251 

245 

211 

146 

53 

94 

76 

51 

32 

18 

10 

3 

1,383 

761 

605 

985 

499 

252 

224 

208 

165 

58 

92 

79 

55 

35 

20 

10 

4 

1,594 

776 

557 

916 

448 

286 

184 

200 

145 

66 

83 

82 

48 

30 

18 

11 

3 

8 

1 

m 

w 

(9) 

m 

a 

(13) 

$8 

(iTJ 

m 

874 

392 

373 

384 

1,275 

1,014 

1,167 

1,092 

5,369 

5,543 

5,435 

5,437 


2 

21 

1 

19 

1 

20 

l 

23 

83 

76 

676 

29 

63 

605 

| 

30 

50 

558 

1,018 

1,425 

1,013 

979 

1,341 

944 

886 

1,219 

1,247 

1,339 

1,408 

920 

u) 

(9) 

« 

28 

20 

21 

B 

783 

697 

1,053 

■ 

3,456 

3,264 

3,352 

3,667 


80 

7 

75 

3 

| 

1 

27 

ll 

221 

28 

83 

251 

31 

86 

237 

35 

81 

255 

3,615 

122 

81 

221 

3,418 

106 

83 

251 

3,180 

103 

87 

257 

3,732 

110 

81 

255 

w 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

87 

78 

67 

90 

329 

362 

377 

371 

4,039 

3,858 

3,627 

4,178 


8 

7 

6 

8 

68 

111 

88 

70 

150 

203 

139 

130 
















467 


606 


2,686 2,171 


18,014 12,868 12,563 113,412 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOCKS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 


EAST INDIAN 





America : 

(1) U.S.A. .. 

(2) Canada .. 

(£) Mexico .. 

(4) Brazil .. 


America Total 


HALF-YEAR'S 
TOTAL . 


,129 2,958 2,112 


Half-year ending 


duly 31 Jan 81 July 31 July 31 


24 

16 

55 

43 

87 

60 

65 

40 

17 

13 

55 

38 

9 

8 

8 

2 













































1XTERK iTIONAL (0[T0\ STiTlSTILS 

on 1st August, 1929, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years 31st July, 1929, and 31st Jan., 
the International Cotton 




Total Estimated Number of 

Mule Spindles I 



Sunning spindles 



COUNTRIES 


Half year ended 

Half-vear ended 



July 31, 1929 

Jan 31,1929 

July 31,1929 

Jan 31, 1929 

Europe: 






Great Britain* 


55,917 

56,748 

42,776 

43,310 

Germany 


11.260 

11,155 

4,630 

4,630 

France.. 


9,880 

9,785 

3,441 

3,496 

Russiaf 


7,465 

7,357 

2,597 

2,597 

Italy .. 


5,210 

5,227 

678 

654 

1 Czecho-Slovakia 


3,673 

3,661 

1,675 

1,681 

Belgium 


2,156 

2,112 

451 

461 



1,875 

1,909 

10 

10 

Poland 


1,557 

1,569 

430 

462 

Switzerland .. 


1,604 

1,503 

676 

677 

Holland 


1,160 

1,154 

251 

251 

Austria 


955 

1,046 

353 

410 

Sweden 


626 

628 

95 

98 

Portugal 


503 

603 

173 

173 

Finland 


262 

259 

46 

45 

Denmark 


99 

99 

5 

5 

.Norway 


60 

54 

13 

13 

Hungary^ 


153 

— 

29 

— 

Total 

•• 


104,769 

mm 

58,973 

Asia : 






India .. 

*. 

8,704 

8,704 

897 

897 

Japan *♦ 

.. 

6,530 

6,436 

42 

41 

China • • • • 

•• 

3,602 

3,526 

_ 


•— 

Total • • 

•• 

18,836 

m 

930 

938 

America : 




mm 


U.S.A.§ 

.. 

34,829 

35,335 


1,584 

Canada 

., 

1,240 

1,181 


208 

Mexico 

.. 

751 

840 


— 

Brazil *. 

•• 

2,750 

2,610 

mam 

3 

Total .. 

•* 

39,570 

39,966 

1,824 

1,795 

Sundnes .. 

•• 

1,500 

1,703 

200 

382 

Grand total 

•• 

164,211 

165,104 

61,291 

62,088 


♦Approximately 3 million, spindles were idle throughout half the year and the others worked 32 5 
per oent. short lame. 

t7,233,707 spindles were active, the division between mules and rings has not been given by the 
Soviet. 


tFormerly in! _ 

§U S A.—-The division between mule and nng and the number of spindles on Egyptian are only 
approximate. On July 31,1029 30,396,000 spindles were active. 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half- 
1929, on basis of returns made to 
Federation’s Statistics. 



Spinning Spindies 

Spindles in Course 



Lgyptian Cotton 

of Lrbction 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

July 81, 1929 

Jan. 81, 1929 

July 31, 1929 

Jan. 31,1929 

July 31, 1929 

Jan 31,1929 

13,141 

13,438 

17,484 

17,929 

47 

77 

6,620 

6,525 

1,074 

1,214 

74 

140 

6,439 

6,289 

2,400 

2,150 

62 

91 

4,868 . 

4,760 

225 

300 

300 


4,532 1 

4,573 

833 

676 

117 

158 

1,998 

1,980 

527 

462 

— 

9 

1,705 

1,651 

26 

31 

3 

22 

1,865 

1,899 

130 

120 

— 


1,127 

1,107 

270 

232 


16 

829 

826 

709 

829 

13 

58 

909 

903 

— 

— 

— 

3 

602 

636 

42 

47 

— 

_ 

581 | 

530 

13 

10 

6 

15 

330 1 

330 

10 

10 

— 

2 

216 

214 

6 

10 

— 

_ 

94 

94 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

47 

41 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

124 , 

— 

5 

— 

25 

— 

45,977 

45,796 

23,754 

24,020 

647 

591 

7,807 

7,807 

9 

3 

30 

58 

6,488 

6,395 

652 


30 

118 

3,602 

3,526 

— 

— 

18 

6 

17,897 

17,728 

66J 

173 

78 

182 

33,245 

33,751 


2,000 

? 

? 

1,040 

973 

24 

34 

30 

— 

714 

840 

5 

— 

2 

3 

2,747 

2,607 

— 

— 

12 

12 

37,746 

1 38,171 

L _ 

2,029 

2,034 

44 

15 

mm 

1,321 

134 

120 

20 

87 

| 102,920 

103,016 

26,578 

26,347 

789 

875 











SPECIFICATION OF PART OF THE COTTON RETURNED AS “ SUNDRIES” (IN ACTUAL BALES) 
Six Months ending 31st July, 1929, calculated from Actual Returns 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


COTTON YARN EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


PICK BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS (IN LBS.) 

Grey unbleached Bleached and dveil 

Nine months ended 80th September 


Russia 

1029 

288,800 

1928 

150,600 

1929 

15,200 

1928 

7,500 

Sweden . 

1,048,400 

1,315,900 

33,000 

36,400 

Norway . 

2,180,800 

2,884,800 

65,500 

90,400 

1 )cnmark 

1,080.000 

l ,027,40(1 

109,700 

92,700 

Roland (including Dantzig) 

1,571,900 

1,613,300 

2,800 

14,900 

Germany . 

29,699,900 

31,668,000 

937,200 

995,500 

Netherlands. 

28,626,400 

25,623,000 

4,600 

9,900 

Belgium 

4,584,900 

4,510,900 

48,200 

22,400 

France . 

4,188,000 

2,945,700 

23,000 

13,000 

Switzerland. 

6,038,400 

6,879,800 

4,200 

2,400 

Italy. 

1,030,500 

678,600 

8,000 

8,400 

Austria 

1,083,400 

931,300 

2,700 

. 4,900 

Czechoslovakia 

2,275,000 

2,332,800 

19,300 

4,300 

Serb-Croat-Slovenc State -. 

1,176,300 

957,000 

302,600 

214,700 

Bulgaria . 

761,600 

1,379,400 

464,500 

628,700 

Roumania. 

3,142,700 

4,367,300 

128,300 

144,800 

Turkey . 

392,400 

406,800 

81,400 

62,700 

China (including ltong Kong) 

1,598,600 

1,190,800 

307,600 

145,200 

United States of America .. 

1,639,600 

1,162,400 

243,600 

163,300 

Brazil . 

2,016,600 

1,868,100 

194,800 

238,100 

Argentine Republic 

1,836,100 

1,437,700 

56,500 

140,700 

British India- 
Bombay via Karachi 

60,600 

68,200 

307,200 

425,300 

„ other ports .. 

4,812,200 

4,236,800 

1,452,500 

1,681,600 

Madras . 

4,673,200 

3,097,400 

2,405,000 

1,543,200 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

2,160,300 

2,322,100 

045,300 

1,085,500 

Burmah. 

60,500. 

55,300 

436,600 

613,606 

Straits Settlements and Malay 
States .! 

51,400 

28,200 

129,800 

115,500 

Australia . 

1,751,200 

1,170,400 

2,570,800 

1,914,900 

Canada . 

1,089,600 

1,188,200 

192,000 

148,300 

Other countries 

5,212,800 

4,232,800 

3,622,400 

3,222,500 

Totals 

Up to No. 40 (ount .. 

44,636,200 

46,479,500 

12,273,300 

11,142,000 

Over No. 40 count and up to 
No. 80 count 

48,980,100 

46,638,400 

2,084,300 

2,098,400 

Over No, 80 count and up to 
No. 120 count 

15,191,400 

16,362,600 

577,700 

419,900 

Over No. 120 count 

2,214,900 

2,200,500 

’ 170,400 

131,000 

Total. 

111,022,000 111,681,000 

15,1X4,700 

13,791,300 
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Telegrams: Telephones : 

u Welxiw, Liverpool m 3820 Central, Liverpool 

“ Biped, Manchester ” 3343-3344, Central, Manchester 

Private Wire: Liverpool—Manchester 

WELD & CO. 

Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

♦ 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Futures Orders executed in Liverpool, New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Alexandria, Bombay and Havre 


mC OTTON 




STORE YOUR 
COTTON IN 
FIREPROOF 
COTTON SAFES 
ADJOINING 

-THE - 

MANCHESTER 

DOCKS 


W 


CONNECTED 
BY RAIL WITH 

-EVERY- 

STEAMER’S 
BERTH,AND 
WITH ALL 
MAIN LINE 
RAILWAYS 


Port of Manchester Warehouses, Ltd. 
TRAFFORD PARK - - MANCHESTER 


Telephone: 801 Trafford Park 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 

(In Square Yards.) 

Month ended 30th Sept. Jan.—Sept, inclusive 


Sweden . 

Norway . 

Denmark . 

Germany . 

Netherlands. 

Belgium . 

France . 

Switzerland 

Portugal, Azores and Madeira 

Italy. 

Greece . 

Roumania. 

Turkey . 

SyTia. 

Egypt. 

Morocco . 

Foreign West Airica 
Foreign East Africa 

Iraq. 

Persia . 

Dutch East Indies .. 
Philippine Islands and Guam 

Siam. 

China . 

Japan . 

United States of America .. 

Cuba. 

Mexico . 

Central America 

Colombia . 

Venezuela. 

Ecuador . 

Peru. 

Chile. 

Brazil 

Uruguay . 

Bolivia . 

Argentine Republic 
British West Africa 
British South Africa 
British East Airica *. 

British India- 
Bombay via Karachi 

„ other ports *. 

Madras. 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and 
and Orissa 
Burxnah .. 

Straits Settlements and Malay 

States . 

Ceylon . 

Hong Kong. 

Australia . 

New Zealand. 

Canada . 

British West India Islands 
and British Guiana 
Other countries 


1929 1928 

1.127.300 1,189,700 

948.100 808,200 

2,015,000 1,953,200 

2.114.200 3,422,200 

4.336.100 3,061,000 

1.853.400 1,625,300 

621.400 701,700 

4.931.900 7,250,800 

866.700 528,600 

387,600 707,900 

2,244,000 2,119,200 

611.500 868,000 

1.584.300 4,154,800 

1,291,700 750,200 

8.220.500 11,332,700 

4.225.600 5,375,500 

5.815.300 7,392,100 

744.400 848,600 

2,264,190 4,652,700 

417.300 1,194,500 

5.653.200 10,551,300 

645.500 1,005,400 

1.794.200 2,521,800 

6.433.800 9,040,300 

470.700 718,000 

2,016,000 2,925,200 

1.122.900 1,006,300 

1.341.300 1,115,500 

1.496.600 1,202,900 

2.746.500 3,673,500 

1.996.100 1,820,300 

307,800 443,500 

884.300 834,100 

3.458.200 1,316,100 

1.163.900 4,127,400 

1,006,800 1,282,100 

225.100 63,100 

10,783,000 11,336,600 

10,884,300 9,833,500 

6,168,000 5,464,000 

1,135,000 1,300,900 

13.144.800 19,875,100 

22.677.400 22,838,100 

6.590.300 8,385,900 

42,718,900 74,022,600 

4.723.100 3,154,600 

6,043,700 5,631,200 

2.469.900 1,625,900 

1,121,400 2,209,TOO 

12.217.800 10,935,400 

2,471,000 2,216,200 

2.304.200 2,880,000 

1,987,000 1,808,700 

10,7X3,300 11,126,600 


1929 1928 

12.483.200 16,983,700 

11.331.200 11,685,400 

19,106,500 17,311,300 

33,856,000 41,935,300 

51.325.600 62,749,300 

20,006,300 18,848,100 

7.342.500 9,673,000 

62.608.100 96,535,300 

9,777,000 8,159,000 

8,063,100 9,307,100 

28.301.300 23,895,400 

8,336,200 12,119,900 

48.967.700 42,424,300 

18.248.800 14,177,800 

113.841.500 94,893,400 

45.265.800 51,931,100 

40.377.900 42,982,400 

12.467.600 11,076,300 

30.279.700 37.339,000 

12,120,000 14,828.500 

95.885.100 107,627,400 

8,061,600 8,027,500 

23,094,800 10,413,500 

119.427.900 91,082,000 

8,842,900 8,886,100 

24.956.800 30.769,100 

16.540.100 7,891,200 

11,004.800 11,610,600 

12.472.700 10,646,800 

35.798.200 28,896,800 

23.701.700 14,203,700 

5.367.700 4,351,900 

9.102.700 7,933,500 

34.304.300 18,537,200 

34.528.100 37,933,000 

13.749.100 14,912,300 

2,729,600 2,171,800 

108,828,000 117,649,300 

84.400.300 94,054,000 

54,090,900 51,981,700 

14,614,700 14,034,800 

186,318,600 278,291,100 

220.671.500 270,414,000 

79.231.100 67,009,600 

535,294,800 534,154,000 

54.608.500 40,237,600 

69.423.100 44,923,700 

24.411.100 21,877,400 

33.536.200 23,521,600 

128,811,400 111,244,400 

26.830.300 23,603,600 

29.959.800 32,822,800 

12,640,900 16,648,000 

112,646,000 118,668,700 


Total 


.. 237,536,400 298,228,100 2,848,350,300 2,910,694,200 
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Cotton Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom —Continued 

Month, ended 30th Sept. Jan.-Sept. inclusive 

1050 1058 1059 1028 

Total of grey oi unb1ca< bed 58,L12,50n 00,399,800 777,380,800 814,080,200 

Piece goods white— bleached 8a,704,500 OS, 379,300 1,058,751,100 1,014,970,300 

Total of piece goods—printed 35,800,300 30,115,500 370,808,400 418,303,000 

Total of piece goods dyed in 
the piece, also manufac¬ 
tured or part of dyed \din 57,838,900 01,500,500 071,380,000 003,340,700 


Total of piece good** ol all 

kinds . 537,530,400 598,558,100 5,848,350,300 5,910,094,200 


U.S.A. Exports of Cotton and Cotton Goods 
during First Eight Months of 1929. 


Attention was drawn in our last year’s report on the Mill Visits 
of U.S.A. that the exports from that Continent would more and 
more compete in the world’s markets, particularly at times of 
depression in the home market of U.S.A.—At the time of publica¬ 
tion of our report several Lancashire merchants and manufacturers 
expressed a doubt as to the correctness of our prophecy, but the 
following figures of the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C., show that the volume has increased from 344,828,841 square 
yards in the first eight months of 1028 to 406,381,053 in the corre¬ 
sponding period of 192c;, and the value rose from $51,104,062 to 
?57>454>46 o, a gain of 18.4 per cent, in quantity and 12.4 jter cent, 
in value. 

A study of the following tables will repay. Unbleached 
sheetings comprise 14.3 per cent., voiles 10.2 per cent., bleached 
sheetings 8.5 per cent., and prints 12.51 per cent. These are all 
produced on automatic looms. 


ARNO S. PEARSE. 
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Vr tides and Countries 
to which exported 


U.S.A. EXPORTS. 


Eight months ending \ugust 


Coil ON IlKIII ••mb.k 


Lint (niton.\U^ C 

Long staple (1J m. oi ovei) • 
\mencan Egyptian (Pima) 


M2S.104 r 3,60U«5 \ 

2.157,366,076 J , ’ n - \.1,hs6,624,0:is j ' 

1 , 010,917 \ f 3,481,177 |\ 

2 , 089 , 660,789 J \ 1 . 815 , 710,083 |/ ' 


Other long duple (unhiding /bale 
Sea Island) . . \lb. 

Shod staple (under 1J in ) .. 


Soviet Russia m Lilt op 


United -Kingdom 
<>th»r Lurope 


British India 

China, Hong Kong 
Kwantung ., 

Japan . 

Othei tountnes 


* • 1 lb. 
and fbnle 
.. \ lb. 

/ bale 
*• \lb. 
/bale 
\lb. 


Coi ion si mi-ma,ni;km turt s lb. 

Cotton mill waste .. .. lb. 

Cotton rags, except paper 

stock .lb. 

Cotton batting, carded eottou 
and roving ,. .. lb. 

Cotton yarn— 

Carded yarn, not combed .. lb. 

Europe .lb. 

Canada .. .. ., lb. 

Salvador.lb. 

Newfoundland & Labrador lb. 

Argentina ..lb. 

Chile .lb. 

Colombia.lb. 

Uruguay.lb. 

Other South America .. lb. 

Other countries .. .. lb. 


083,042 \ 
356,127,785 / 
3,327,873 \ 
1,733,233,004 / 

104,651 \l 
53,236,820 / 
4,017 \ 
2,713,583 / 
348,063 V 
183,268,654 / 
810,081 l 
427,885,781 / 
418,101 \ 
218,333,101 f 
81,854 \ 
43,501,612 / 
2,660 1 
1,380,251 / 
22,233 X 
11,079,351 / 
365,756 X 
101,081,752 / 
*101,140 X 
86,780,107 / 

26,880 X 

14,077,156 / 
050 \ 
495,333 / 
034,028 \ 
478,736,824 / 
16,667 \ 
8,885,640 / 
127,020 V 
65,428,378 / 
62,805 \ 
33,165,003 / 
67,723 \ 
35,557,500 / 
441,804 \ 
231,740,303 / 
2,505 \ 
1,200,158 / 

117,187 / 
67,706,187 \ 

75,775,041 

45,340,731 


356,202,322 


11 , 556,641 


37,806,377 

17,020,185 


98,841,875 


16 , 312,413 ] 


2,137 | 
1,104,122 I 
392,673 
204,130,205 
3,086,667 
1,610,305,658 

102,328 
54,425,190 I 
3,271 I 
1,769,657 i 
300,030 
164,548,825 
603,585 
317,486,861 
301,527 
206,575,325 I 
73,034 ' 
30,335,750 
2,352 
1,250,304 
26,478 
14,449,068 
225,160 
116,832,487 
131,312 
71,164,694 
23,904 
12,769,691 
1,050 
867,114 
759,889 
392,002,816 
16,474 
8.898,275 
147,770 
75,684,588 
0,660 
5,164,004 
131,340 
68,167,530 
505,741 
255,933,452 
16,073 
8,103,346 


/ 119,088 \ 

X 70,904,053 / 

74,077,039 ~ 

i 40,666,530 

I 

i 14,490,686 


0,000,712 j 

190,087 I 
427,801 | 

146,133 
68,041 | 

5,855,910 > 

627,008 
300,012 
818,402 
107,278 1 

473,856 


72,980 
189,490 
63,190 
16,046 
2,206,612 
210,800 
103,981 
280,281 
48,664 | 
177,277 1 


13,506 I 
402,064 
216,741 i 
515,884 
5,855,880 
912,188 
516,518 
383,288 
71,476 
568,689 


14,231,425 


13,262,071 

50,116,066 


1,053,688 

62,762 


6,572 
182,120 
75,697 
143,620 
1,91.3,794 
317,989 
164,779 
125,169 
24,748 
221,013 
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i 

aght months ending Augus 

t 

Articles and Countries 

Unit of 

- 



to which exported 

Quantity 





Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Combed yarn.. 

lb. 

8,509,703 

$ 

6,878,427 

9,183,553 

$ 

7,387,343 

Mercerized. 


6,831,594 

5,987,113 

8,134,330 

6,830,814 

Not mercerized. 

* 

1,678,109 

891,314 

1,049,223 

566,499 

United Kingdom. 


900,467 

798,939 

765,113 

766,010 

Canada . 


1,467,923 

1,274,529 

1,762,317 

1,520,02b 

Mexico . 


326,388 

297,465 

357,138 

295,724 

Argentina. 


2,861,380 

2,312,426 

2,605,961 

1,968,739 

Brazil 


893,005 

828,522 

801,001 

096,263 

Chile . 


250,520 

L88,505 

406,009 

317,252 

Uruguay. 


199,164 

165,758 

244,623 

190,414 

Other South America 


498,977 

195,642 

310,604 

113,150 

Australia. 


709,475 

574,697 

1,060,386 

012,184 

Other countries. 

*» 

392,799 

241,884 

871,401 

587,549 

Cotton manufactures 








— 

71,758,879 

- 

79,255,710 

Cotton thread and cordage : 


-- 




Sewing thread . 






Crochet, darning and embroidery 


691,135 

680,380 

729,018 

740,401 

cotton. 


97,907 

114,394 

66,091 

77,063 

Twine . 

- 

2,584,215 

1,013,178 

3,126,961 

1,234,348 

Cotton doth, duck, and tire fabric.. 

sq. yd. 

344,828,841 

51,104,962 

406,381,053 

57,154,460 

Tire fabric: 






Cord . 


3,491,804 

1,545,552 

3,888, U 3 

1,773,350 

Other . 

n 

1,240,571 

376,272 

791,456 

260,399 

Cotton duck. 

» 

0,270,857 

3,162,380 

10,664,166 

3,630,775 

Heavy filter, paper dryer, hose 


♦ 




and belting . 

n 

299,531 

225,624 

386,190 

201,801 

Unbleached (gray): 






Ounce . 

n 

3,468,867 

991,813 

4,197,973 

1,179,127 

Numbered. 


3,226,928 

1,240,965 

2,961,842 

1,188,779 

Bleached . 

v 

1,360,741 

396,440 

1,662,634 

519,836 

Coloured . 

V 

914,790 

307,348 

i ,455,516 

196,332 

Cotton cloth, unbleached (gray) 

& 

75,289,212 

7,157,884 

93,667,608 

8,783,980 

Drills and twills . 

* 

8,800,003 

1,121,370 

8,324,957 | 

i 1,068,678 

Sheetings, 40 in. and under 

» 

44,348,172 

3,956,807 

58,401,384 

5,147,565 

Greece . 


386,573 

48,086 

733,353 

| 89,907 

Other Europe . 


462,279 

57,723 

1.283,744 

L 30,030 

Canada . 


3,003,414 

298,597 

6,468,553 I 

350,117 

Salvador. 

V 

3,079,491 

268,055 

4,439,409 | 

384,892 

Other Central America .. 

n 

5,354,443 

482,188 

7,538,841 1 

676,140 

Mexico . 


09,504 

10,679 

47,041 

5,898 

Jamaica. 

n 

1,624,775 

125,160 

2,812,494 

236,546 

Cuba 


3,116,807 | 

269,664 

3,997,245 I 

341,321 

Dominican Republic 

a 

994,556 

95,159 

1,177,729 1 

115,622 

Haiti, Republic of 

it 

3,581,341 

312,783 

1,333,918 

i 106,043 

Other West Indies and Bermudas 

n 

271,452 

20,609 

307,567 

27,043 

Argentina. 


1,311,047 

105,203 | 

1 2,072,781 

, 168,449 

Bolivia . 

d 

1,787,115 

184,326 

I 1,157,925 

137,649 

Chile . 

n 

2,293,410 

244,988 

2,689,881 

1 262,009 

Colombia. 

» 

3,661,062 

334,389 1 

1 3,729,313 i 

307,943 

Peru . 

* 

1 357,899 

35,044 

$13,893 

i 34,581 

Venezuela. 


. 226,762 

23,203 

209,247 

20,975 

Other South America 

m 

1 1,828,084 

160,067 

2,382,958 

194,161 

Aden . 

n 

2,137,500 

180,712 

2,780,153 

210,402 

British India . 

v 

150,985 

17,715 

1,034,764 

116,771 

Philippine Islands 

» 

4,160,170 

359,013 

4,945,450 

435,172 

Oceania .. ,, 


409,099 

41,279 

920,447 

80,558 

British Africa . 

a 

2,937,111 

211,018 

3,818,68$ 

i 306,001 

Other countries . 

w 

1,143,303 

130,198 

1,956,245 

209,825 

Sheetings over 40 in . 

m 

944,587 

105,518 

1,130,351 

130,963 

Osnaburgs . 


11,467,069 

1,165,458 

15,088,084 

1,909,158 

AU other unbleached 

a 

9,729,381 

808,696 

12,722,632 

827,628 
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Articles and Countries 
to which exported 

Unit of 
Quantity 

Eight months ending August 

1928 1 1929 



Quantity 

Value 

| Quantity 

Value 

Cotton cloth, bleached .. .. 

sq. yd. 

00,412,940 

$ 

6,953,314 

67,460,951 

3 

7,907,386 

Drills and twills . 



" ~ Z " 

3,903,892 

485,561 

Pyjama checks . 


— 

— 

6,910,120 

705,627 

Sheetings 40 an. wide aud under .. 

» 

- 

— 

25,318,528 

2,901,687 

Europe . 


— 

_ 

296,101 

42,008 

Canada 


— 

— 

1,487,125 

136,84 L 

Central America. 

Mexico 


. 

, 

1,574,660 

408,024 

181,091 

33,517 

Cuba . 


— 

— 

4,377,610 

467,425 

Dominican Republic 


— 

— 

848,312 

92,017 

Haiti, Republic of 

H 

— 

— 

248,265 

24,472 

Other West Indies and Bermudas 


— 

- 

393,886 

33,519 

Argentina. 


— 

— 

771,982 

80,411 

Chile . 


— 

— 

218,183 

24,686 

Colombia .. . 


— 

— 

382,781 

55,470 

Peru .. . 


- 

— 

78,165 

11,021 

Other South America 


— 

— 

948,076 

105,898 

Philippine Islands 


— 

— 

12,097,927 

1,442,899 

Other countries. 


— 

- 

1,287,131 

149,806 

Sheetings over 40 in. wide .. 



_ 

10,751,730 

1,420,085 

All other bleached. 

>1 

- 

— 

20,576,681 

2,394,425 

Cotton cloth, coloured 

» 

195,123,451 

31,909,560 

227,908,470 

35,093,571 

Voiles . 


28,462,497 

4,523,944 

41,578,303 

5,996,272 

Percales and prints, 32 in. and 
narrower . 


21,372,243 

2,303,888 

22,805,521 

2,876,162 

Percales & prints, over 32 in. wide 


7,691,676 

991,991 

8,519,625 

1,175,705 

Flannels and flannelettes .. 


2,592,302 

411,920 

3,040,565 

470,541 

Khaki and fustians 

ff 

2,636,604 

546,061 

3,273,795 

648,307 

Denims . 


8,039,689 

1,591,084 

12,066,082 

2,216,131 

Suitings (drills, etc.) 


16,952,682 

2,927,749 

22,188,256 

10,222,272 

3,576,095 

Ginghams. 

tf 

7,582,243 

894,448 

1,075,078 

Chambrays . 

n 

7,111,165 

804,070 

10,291,715 

1,100,293 

All other printed fabrics 

w 

26,596,540 

4,787,138 

.— 

- - 

74 yds. per lb. and lighter 


— 

—- 

21,074,407 

3,448,197 

Heavier than 74 yds. per lb. 

All other piece-dyed fabrics 


— 

—. 

13,604,724 

2,488,910 


40,878,026 

6,763,813 

— 

— 

6 yds. per lb. and lighter 

« 

— 

— 

18,769,578 

| 2,750,244 

Heavier than 5 yds. per lb, .. 

n 

— 

— 

13,216,771 

1,963,784 

All other yarn-dyed fabrics 


14,848,219 

2,387,747 

13,740,779 

2,087,161 

Cotton and rayon mixtures (chief 
value cotton). 

*» 

10,459,505 

2,975,712 

13,510,077 

3,710,701 

Other cotton fabrics: 

Blankets. 

lb. 

826,021 

495,540 

1,011,253 

563,988 

Damasks. 

Pile fabrics, plushes, velveteens, 
and corduroys. 

sq. yd. 

506,813 

134,378 

000,272 

183,320 

1 

459,800 

369,684 

327,760 

269,559 

Tapestries and other upholstery 

goods . 

Other fabrics sold by the lb. 


321,669 

165,354 

105,610 

183,076 

lb. 

5,779,506 

2,107,757 

6,510,480 

2,481,166 

Cotton wearing apparel 

— 

- 

9,956,724 


10,367,050 

Knit goods: 

Gloves . 

doz. prs. 

61,759 

107,578 

91,332 

152,152 

Hosiery . 

w 

2,685,857 

4,711,656 

2,768,683 

4,714,896 

Women’s. 


1,427,132 

2,633,811 

1,401,596 

2,486,404 

Children’s. 


485,618 

779,960 

554,673 

866,788 

Men’s socks . 

n 

773,107 

1,297,885 

812,814 

1,871,204 

United Kingdom .. 

» 

164,077 

263,757 

274,459 

438,613 

Other Europe . 


299,386 

697,518 

269,543 

589,313 

Canada. 


424,816 

631,343 

518,019 

215,815 

775,038 

Central America. 

u 

212,574 

383,274 

892,231 

Mexico 

j* 

56,887 

180,580 

26,368 

71,100 
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Eight months < 

At tides and Countries Unit of OQ , 

to which exported Quantity ( j 

Quantity J Value j 

ending August 

1920 

Quantity Value 

British West Indies and Bermudas 

1 k 
1 1 


1 

1.13,138 

e0,.»8K 

$ 

1.1b 280 

Cuba 

n 

1-1)7,<»0t 

737,88 5 

42.1,301 

b 10,8*11 

Dominican Republic 

„ 

bi.iai 

02,002 

80,301 | 

l.lb.lbS 

Argentina. 

n 

.50,08*2 

73,413 

13,810 

41,821 

Chile .. . 

n 

57 000 

71,l«s 

83,142 1 

38,507 

Colombia. 


108,070 

373,872 

L4b,470 

278,241 

Peru . 


01.175 

130,3*17 

100,003 

15.1,901 

Uruguay . 

,, 

y»,i 10 

70,322 

31,138 

52,085 

Venezuela 

n 

90,033 

157,810 

81303 

112,505 

Other South America 


57,130 

00,308 

101,818 

154,407 

British India . 


27,371 

70,735 

31,437 

70,112 

Philippine Islands 

„ 

71,0L1 

135,000 

70,508 

113,258 

Australia . ... 


10,445 

27,051 

5,837 

15,801 

British South Atrn a 


57,724 

100,308 

08,050 

122,147 

Other countries 

' 1 

105,480 

300,524 

107,442 

322,040 

Underwear 

dor. 

107,030 

1,504.001 

115,103 

1,1 10,027 

Sweaters, shawls, and othei kmt 






outer wear 

No. 

250,002 

200,400 

245,058 

201,8.17 

Other wearing apparel: 






Collars and cults 

do/. 

200,727 

291,703 

181.820 

213,272 

Cotton overalls, breeches N. pants 

w 

21,741 

280,312 

33,920 

415,587 

Underwear, not kmt 

,, 

87,000 

437,080 

91,350 

421,910 

Shirts 

No 

122,745 

1,103,005 

153,347 

1.333,73b 

Dresses, skirts, and waists 

305,088 

452,081 

404,007 

482,4,11 

Other cotton clothing 


~ 

704,210 


938,038 

Other cotton manufactuies: 




^ 158,717 


Handkerchiefs . 

doz. 

1.17,087 

02,872 


105,701 

Laces, embroideries, and lace 






window curtains 

vd. | 

3,3.17,781 

140,317 

3,347,992 1 

100,190 

Woven belting for machinery .. 

lb. 1 

.‘520,173 

184,020 

322,802 

181,842 

Cotton bags 

V 1 

4,203,817 j 

075,033 

3,027,987 1 

1 815,177 

Quilts, comforts, counterpanes, 






and bedspreads 

No. 

132,334 

181,782 

120,104 

175,598 

Bed sheets, pillow*, bolster, aud 






mattress cases. 

doz. 

18,401 

131,081 

24,008 

180,953 

Towels, bath mats A wash cloths 

« i 

3 L 0.007 

087.101 

047,435 

920,700 

Other cotton manufactures 

- 

- 

3,200,733 

- 

. 3,100,908 


U.S.A. IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON. 


Honduras, 



Twelve months 
1928 
lbs. 

ending July 
1929 
lbs. 
7,517 

Mexico . 



11,421,751 

26,004,317 

British. West Indies .. 



27,800 

1,221 




11,289 

— 

Haiti. 



. „ _ 

2,370 

Brazil. 



205,280 

-H- 

Ecuador . 



4,565 

25,000 

Peru 



11,659,319 

8,676,280 

British India. 



12,831,528 

27,211,824 

China. 



31,444,065 

17,429,076 

Netherland East Indies 



394,752 

1,014,729 

Japan. 



40 

British East Africa .. 



.. _ 

313,303 

British West Africa .. 



93,555 

56,685 

Algeria and Tunisia .. 



.. 100,927,800 

148,143,226 



91,274 

16,332 



















COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 

U.S.A. EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON 

DURING THE COTTON YEAR BEGINNING AUGUST T. 

T\ul\(* months ending Tul\ 


Vustna 
Belgium 
Czecho-SlovaM.i 
Denmark .. 

Rsthoma 
Finland . 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungars 

Italy 

LatMd 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland and Danzig 
Portugal 

Soviet Russia m I-uiojk* 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

C anada 

Guatemala 

Honduras . 

Alexico 

Newfoundland 6k Laluador 
Cuba 

French West Indies 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia .. 

Ecuador .. 

Peru 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela 
British India 
China 

Hong Kong 
Japan 

Soviet Russia in Asia . 
Svna 

Australia . 


Bales 

11 * 

Dollars 

Bales 

1,828 

976,567 

222,818 

1,300 

201,<103 

101,267,236 

22,427,874 

202,113 

1,550 

822,033 

178,492 

2,670 

28,508 

15,092,908 , 

3,292,800 

17,078 

3,750 

2,003,728 1 

458,898 

3,600 

11,467 

0,273,920 

1,304,835 

13,815 

865,218 

456,449,732 

98,070,037 

774,574 

1,987,657 

1,034,680,927 ! 

217,883,082 

1,790,798 

0,082 

3,543,699 i 

742,629 

8,201 

500 

260,057 1 

55,229 

250 

086,801 

357,654.461 

74,001,023 

716,802 

500 

275,078 

64,105 

400 

140,210 

1 74,400,562 

15,893,107 

152,744 

4,070 

2,447,088 

492,973 

3,852 

— 

— 

— 

109 

32,108 

17,243,418 

3,646,960 

45,308 

424,304 

221,504,483 

42,381,512 

817,087 

301,646 

162,710,295 

38.891,971 

273,210 

54,278 

28,572,241 

5,810,467 

51,101 

1,850 

978,112 

215,744 

4,750 

1,411,406 

726,136,040 

150,958,470 

1,830,846 

223,384 

113,889,590 

23,430,864 

254,377 

1,100 

542,721 

105,383 

700 

100 

61,374 

13,087 

— 

— 

| 


1,400 




217 

1 

500 1 

127 

— 


— 1 

- 

1 

. 


- 

500 

65 

34,077 1 

6,908 

273 

21 

10,048 

1,507 

1,473 

1,283 

650,764 

149,777 

2,700 

— - 

—— 

— 

74 

35 

16,980 

4,330 

27 

— 

— 

— 

810 

67,397 

35,441,993 

6,994,325 

10,426 

118,331 

61,559,184 i 12,567,510 

236,498 

1,701 

914,307 

I 178,945 

3,550 

959,304 

500,208,17s 

103,968,210 

1,309,183 

- 

— 

i “ 

9,700 

50 

24,403 

5,143 

— 

95 

49,580 

| 12,373 

— 


>bs. 

T03.787 
107,428,670 
1,378,680 
9,218,287 
1,048,395 
7,214,544 
410,503,924 
047,037,638 
1,714,969 
131,308 
377,328,468 
218,875 
82,077,672 
2,058,341 
52,620 
24,751,288 
164,103,789 
147,260,605 
27,270,983 
2,523,094 
047,560,510 
130,975,641 
363,418 

764,062 

106,480 

459 

257,053 

139,648 

736,890 

1,395,174 

37,800 

14,766 

415,065 

5,559,699 

122,937,872 

1,906,621 

676,064,650 

6,065,264 


Dulldi s 

156,816 
21,825,200 
291,558 
1,871,024 
409,549 
1,424,506 
84,651,301 
[100,042,885 
350,128 
26,580 
I 75,946,032 
40,000 
16,847,913 
403,453 
10,209 
4,937,783 
32,729,018 
29,528,755 
5,371,342 
527,688 
[193,191,263 
25,666,317 
71,864 

131,111 

19,911 

55 

58,302 

32,176 

145,779 

279,831 

8,600 

2,945 

79,586 

1,095,769 

24,022,122 

394,534 

1133,808,802 

1,013,058 


LANCASHIRE COTTON TRADE—SPINNERS ’ MARGINS. 


The following table gives the average approximate margins ruling November 2, 
together with previous years' quotations, also 1013, for comparison:— 


American- - 

32's cop twist (per lb.) 
October futures (per lb ) 
(Noon values) .. 

1929 

d. 

.. 14-62 

.. 9*53 

1928 

<1. 

13-75 

10-04 

1927 

d. 

17*37 

11-20 

1926 

d. 

13-50 

6-68 

1913 

d. 

10-93 

7-21J 

5-09 

3-71 

5-17 

6-82 

3-711 

Previous week .. 

5*09 

5-84 

6*46 

6-85 

3-60 

Egyptian— 

60's cop twist (per lb.) 
October futures (per lb.) 
(Noon values) 

.. 25-50 

.. 14-41 

28-50 

17-30 

30-25 

18-16 

26-50 

13-43 

17-98 

10-30 

11-09 

11*20 

12 09 

13-07 

7-88 

Previous week .. 

10-95 

11*15 

12-03 

14*60 

8-05 


Note. —In the above figures no account is taken of the ** points on ** a spinner 
pays for his cotton. 

{Cotton, Manchester .) 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN U.S.A. 


(Equivalent 500-lbs. bales) 


Month 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1921-25 

1025-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1028-20 

1929 30 

August 

20,263 

16,707 

17,819 

11,268 

17,805 

17,102 

22,443 

li ,594 

20,285 

September 

1 5,896 

13,209 

15,740 

13,527 

17,939 

22,884 

10,639 

16,138 


October 

10,891 

16,476 

20,846 

13,979 

17,520 

20,812 

19,315 

19,592 

__ 

November 

22,291 

20,439 

19,880 

19,129 

12,550 

10,393 

20,507 

17,032 


December .. 

20,779 

21,344 

18,085 

16,401 

16,002 

17,015 

18,584 

17,819 

_ _ 

January .. 

20,777 

25,947 

23,443 

18,062 

18,343 

17,365 

20,064 

22,176 

_ 

February .. 

19,908 

25,923 

23,040 

17,098 

19,205 

17,250 

20,435 

19,470 

__ 

March 

20,390 

27,410 

20,998 

17,965 

21,770 

21,773 

17,018 

20,490 

_ 

April 

16,748 

27,145 

21,168 

16,532 

18,197 

19,527 

16,448 

20,149 

__ 

May 

17,253 

29,165 

15,846 

10,893 

17,043 

22,013 

14,923 

20,470 


.Tune 

17,205 

22,498 

13,894 

17,824 

15,092 

20,069 

13,949 

18,067 

___ 

July 

15,929 

17,070 

12,892 

17,865 

14,591 

21,354 

13,451 

20,343 

— 

Total 

218,330 

262,333 

223,651 

197,838 

206,126 

239,617 

216,806 

230,979 

— 


♦Subject to slight revisions. 


RAYON. 


TABLE I—ESTIMATES OF WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 



OF RAYON- 

-1929 




(In thousands of lbs.) 



Country 

Austria 

Belgium 

Czecho-Slovakia 

France 

Germany 

Britain 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Poland 

Spain. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Others .. 

Production 

4,000 

16,000 

4,000 

38,000 

44,000 

48,600 

20,000 

700 

60,000 

6,600 

3,000 

360 

12,000 

1,000 

Imports 

2,000 

900 

4.500 

1.250 
17,000 

2.250 
2,000 
1,400 
1,000 

1.500 

4.500 
1,750 
3,200 

Exports 

3,000 

6,000 

1,500 

12,000 

19,000 

8,000 

18,000 

600 

32,000 

2,000 

8,000 

Consumption* 

3,000 

10,900 

7,000 

28,000 

42,000 

42,750 

4,000 

1.500 
21,000 

6,000 

7.500 
2,100 
7,200 

4.500 

Total Kuiopc 

247,050 

— 


187,450 

China. 

India. 

Japan . 

14,000 

13,000 

7,500 


13,000 

7,500 

14,000 

Total Asia 

14,000 

— 


34,500 

Canada. 

United States 

Others 

3,750 
. 131,326 

1,600 

17,250 

1,200 

— 

5,250 

148,575 

1,200 

Total N. America 

. 134,760 

— 

— 

156,950 

Total S. America 
Australasia .. 

1,000 

6,000 

3,000 

— 

7,000 

3,000 

Grand totals .. 396,125 _ 

* Including estimate of 1928 excess production absorbed in 1929. 

336,975 
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Process 

Visc*>se 

Acetate 

Copra 

Collodion 

Total 


TABLE ri—WORLD PRODUCTION OF 
(In thousands of lbs.) 

RAYON 

1928 

1928 


293,320 

326,625 


25,100 

35,750 

' 

13,950 

18,500 

.. 

15,030 

15,950 

. 

347,400 

397,125 


TABLE ill -ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OP RAYON BY PROCESSES 
IN 1929 IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
(In thousands of lbs.) 



Total 




Nitro- 

Country 

Pioduction 

Viscose 

Acetate 

Cupra 

Cellulose 

Australia 

Belgium 

4,000 

16,000 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

500 

2,600 

Czeeho-Slovakia 

4,000 

4,000 

— 

— 


Pranrp 

38,000 

31,000 

5,500 

1,500 

— 

Germany 

Britain 

44,000 

48,500 

30,000 

34,000 

1,000 

14,000 

13,000 

500 

— 

Holland 

20,000 

19,500 

500 

— 

TOO 

Hungary 

Italy 

Poland 

700 

50,000 

5,500 

47,000 

3,750 

2,000 

1,000 

1,750 

Spain .. 

Sweden 

3,000 

350 

3,000 

350 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland .. 

12,000 

12,000 

— 



1 apaa .. 

Canada.. 

United States 

14,000 
3,750 
.. 131,325 

14,000 

2,500 

110,525 

1,250 

7,600 

2,300 

11,000 

Brazil .. 

1,000 

1,000 

— 



Others .. 

1,000 

1,000 




Totals.. 

.. 397,125 

326,825 

35,750 

18,800 

15,950 


TABLE IV—WORLD PRODUCTION 


Country 
United States 
Great Britain 
Italy 
Germany 
France .. 
Holland .. 
Belgium .. 
Switzerland 



Austria . * 

Czechoslovakia 

Spain 

Hungary .. 
Canada .. 
Brasil 
All others 


1926 

Thous. 

lbs. 

62,575 

25.500 
35,000 
26,000 

17.500 

13.500 
13,100 

8,000 

5.500 

2,000 

3.500 
2,800 

300 

* 

2,250 

* 

1,555 


OF RAYON 

1927 

Thous. 

lbs. 

75,050 

38,803 

36,000 

31,000 

21,000 

16.500 

13.500 
10,340 

8,000 

4,000 

3,500 

3,500 

1,000 

* 

2,600 

* 

2,075 


BY COUNTRIES 


1928 

1929f 

Thous. 

Thous. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

98,660 

131,325 

52,000 

48,500 

46,000 

50,000 

41,000 

44,000 

30,000 

38,000 

16,600 

20,000 

15,000 

16,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

14,000 

7,500 

5,500 

4,500 

4,000 

3,500 

4,000 

2,500 

3,000 

1,000 

700 

3,750 

3,750 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 

1,350 


Totals 


219,080 266,868 347,400 396,125 


Included in all others, t Estimated. 


(Textile World? 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


DlJb t NABmNGIGkFIIbBLfeTkEBUNGEN ENGI AMDS, FRANk- 
RIICHS l \D IJlUISlHI ANDS IN 1HRER BAUMWOLLVrR&ORGUNG,” 
b\ Dr Robert E d B u h 1 e 1 , published by Girs- 
bergei & C o , Zurich In this book of 220 pages the author gives 
a comprehensive record of the activities undertaken by England, 
trance, Germany, Italy and Portugal in their efforts to become 
mdept ndent of the cotton supplies of U S A It is an excellent 
book of icference, as it describes the earliest stages of the move¬ 
ment ru,ht to the present dav It would nave been an advantage 
if an ilphabetical index had been added A description of all the 
limited companies devoted to cotton growing m the woild, which 
have originated in consequence of the efforts described, would have 
formed a useful additional chapter 

Till New Companv Law,” as it affects private and public 
companies in Great Britain, bj Herbert W Jordan, published at 
4s by Jordan & Sons Ltd , London 

“CoiON Cl Co I ON COIONNILRE,” Vol IV, fascicule 1, by 
F Ileim de Bateac, Professor of Agriculture, 34, me Hamelin, 
Pans XVI This periodical contains a description of the Havre 
cotton market by M H du Pasquier, of the Technical Laboratory 
at Bombay, and extracts and analyses of recent publications 

“ Financial, Industrial and Commerciai Conditions in 
Canada,” by F W Field, H M Senior Trade Commissioner in 
Canada, published bv H M Stationery Office at This is one 
of the reports of the Department of Overseas Trade We extiact 
from it the following relating to cotton 

“ In 1926 cotton yarn and cloth was manufactured to the value 
of $76,274,000 In addition the following products were made m 
the cotton mills Cotton thread, $4,538,000, cotton batting and 
wadding, $2,404,000, and other cotton goods, $3,014,000 The 
yardage of bleached or white cotton fabrics in 1926 was 39,453,000, 
of unbleached or grey cotton fabrics, 106,996,000, and printed, 
< 1 \ ed and coloured cotton fabrics, 126,692,000 Over 22,000,000 lbs 
of grty yarns were produced 

Cotton manufacturers operated at between 60 to 80 per cent 
of capacity during the first eight months of 1928 on a close margin 
of profit During the last four months the demand for their pro¬ 
ducts improved sufficiently to justify full or nearly full operation, 
but it is stated there was no appreciable improvement in profit 
margin Some of the cotton companies have complained of the 
competition of imported lines, particularly from Manchester, quoted 
at low paces 

The Canadian cotton mills, as a rule, do their own dyeing, 
printing and finishing 

Importations of cotton goods from the United Kingdom are 
becoming more difficult Increased competition from the United 
States is experienced, particularly m fancy cloths, shirtings and 
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dress goods, and in the past spring season .in printed fancies. Our 
trade is likely to be obtained principally in the fine counts in 
future.” 


“ Journal of Royal Statistical Sidciety, London,” XCII, 
Part III, 1929, contains a detailed article on the Movement of 
Wages m Germany, 1920-1928, by Professor C. Bresciani-Turroni. 

“ Ginning Percentage and Lint Index of Cotton,” by 
A. James Turner, M.A., B.Sc., published by Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Bombay, at 1 rupee. 

“Vickers Ltd. and its Interests ” is a brochure published by 
Vickers Ltd., Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.i., setting 
out the world-wide ramifications of this huge firm. To the cotton 
manufacturers the subsidiary firm, Vickers (Crayford) Ltd., is of 
interest, as it turns out a loom, called the “ Vickers-Stafford ” 
'which is an automatic shuttle-change loom. ’ 

“ 1928 Report, Bombay Mill Owners’ Association.” In 
some 690 foolscap pages very valuable information on the Indian 
cotton industry is given. The effect of Japanese and Chinese com¬ 
petition is shown. A number of statistical tables makes this report 
very valuable for reference. 


“ Unemployment: Some International Aspects, 1020 to 
m j Report by the International Labour Office, Geneva ” 
published at 5s., $1.25, by P. S. King & Son Ltd., London. 

. s j ctl .°? the book dealing with unemployment in the 

iSLVT'T’S 0 ? ““prising Some 70 pages, is of particular 
interest to the student of the cotton industry. Each of the world’s 

cot !°? spinning and weaving is carried on is being 
f?f at fl 7 ' . The is a valuable contribution 

^°L ton ht f, rature > as ^ is a real mine of .information; 
b frequently used as a reference book by all engaged 

ssssss? : to s,ate 48 «"«« js&s 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 1928 ,” issued by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington l 5 .C. TMs voW of 
pages, shows the magnitude and diversity of the work underta^n 

&m 11 thp U ^ G 'r eni?nc ^ De P artme pt- All the aspects of fanning 
from the first, steps in the preparation of the soil to the last steni 
in placing finished products in the consumer's hands are discussed 

p£teS4?book 0tt N ha l been dealt with exhaustively in many 

sssssr^s^isrsfs 

payine ™™t**** as a 


.^DXvison's Textile 
Co.,' 30 , Union 


Blue Book, 192 a’ 
?w Vorl 
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perfection of which could only have been obtained after many years 
of arduous work. 

“ KOCHVERZUG IN DER BAUMWOLLE - VERARBEITUNG VOM 

Rohstoff bis zum veredeltem Gewebe (High Draft in Cotton 
Spinning, from the Raw Material to the Finished Cloth).” 
By Dr. ing. Walter Lindenmeyer; published at 10s. by R. Olden- 
bourg, Munich, 6, Gliickstrasse. The author, a practical cotton 
spinner with scientific training, examines the developments which 
have taken place, the yarns produced, their behaviour in winding, 
warping, weaving and in the finishing processes. All the experi¬ 
ments made were undertaken on factory scale. This book, written 
in German but printed in Latin characters, is worthy of transla¬ 
tion into other languages, as it is a most carefully written book, 
free from' bias for any special high-draft system. A very large 
number of tests have been made, and their results are given. 

‘‘Bulletin of the Imperial Institute,” Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 
October, contains an article on cotton growing in Tanganyika and 
describes experiments carried out relating to times of sowing, spac¬ 
ing of plants, cotton varieties and ratooning. 

“Yearbook of the National Association of Cotton 

MANUFACTURERS, IQ20.” This is the twelfth edition of an ex¬ 
tremely useful compilation of the cotton statistical matter of 
the world, anti is particularly valuable as a reference book to 
cotton-mill men. The technical section contains a mass of tabula¬ 
tions giving information on standard cotton-mill practices in 
U.S.A., such as power requirements,, card settings, production of 
machines, humidity, etc. 

“ Transactions of the National Association of Cotton 
< MANUFACTURERS ” is a report of two conferences held by the As¬ 
sociation in 1928. This publication contains the papers read at 
these two conferences and the discussions which followed on each 
paper. Among the subjects dealt with and reprinted in this volume 
are: — 

Opening and cleaning of cotton, moisture in cotton and in¬ 
visible waste, moisture content in cotton, electricity and the Textile 
Institute, new uses for cotton, slashing of cotton warps, etc. 

“MANCHESTER AT Work,” published by the Manchester Civic 
' Week Committee at is., contains an interesting account by the late 
W. H. Barker, M.A., which discusses the various reasons which 
caused the location of the cotton industry round Manchester. Pro¬ 
fessor G. W. Daniels gives a retrospect of the city’s origin and 
growth. Mr. H. G. Hughes, director of the Cotton Trade Statis¬ 
tical Bureau, discusses at length the textile export trade and the 
markets of Manchester. Mr. Hughes gives some valuable com¬ 
parative tables relating to cotton exports and analyses the more 
important markets. Mr, John Jewkes subscribes an article on the 
industries of Manchester, chief of which, of course, is the cotton 
industry; some very useful tables relative to the Lancashire cotton. 
industry are contained in this last article, 

“ Annual Cotton Handbook* 1929,’'’ pubhshedby Copatel-. 
boro Ltd., 11, Tokenhouse Yard, London; This is the fifty-ninth 
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annual edition ot this \cry uselul cotton reference hook. To give 
a list of the statistical tables contained in tins handy f>ocket book 
would be impossible in the space available to us here, but it wlII 
suffice to sa> that practically every available cotton statistical table 
publislud by the cotton trade ol the world is contained in this 
handy volume lor easy reference. v ss. 3d post free > 

“Skinner’s Cotton Trade Director* ot the Would, 1020- 
1930,” was recently published at 30s. fins most useful directory 
ot the cotton industry contains 1,452 pages, most of which are ot 
interest to cotton-mill men. Among the various sections, those 
giving lists of manufacturers, of cotton mill supplies, textile 
machineiy, chemicals, electrical machinery, and artificial silk will 
be of value to the cotton spinners and. manufacturers. Other 
sections give complete lists of cotton merchants, exporters, brokers, 
cotton waste merchants, spinners and manufacturers, etc., m all 
countries of the world. 

“ The Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' Directory of 
LANCASHIRE ” (Forty-filth edition), published by John Worrall 
Ltd., Central Works, Oldham, at 16s., is a very comprehensive 
directory of the cotton spinners, doublers, manufacturers, bleachers, 
dyers, finishers, situated in Lancashire. Other very useful chapters 
give lists of the managers, secretaries, and salesmen of each mill, 
fabrics and yarns produced, annual holidays, etc. It should be 
noted that a pocket edition of this directory is also published at 
12s. 6d. 

“ The Continental Directory of Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers.” By John Worrall Ltd., Central Works, 
Oldham. The 1929-30 edition at 16s. net has recently been issued. 
As its predecessors, it can be thoroughly recommended It con¬ 
tains particulars of 4,774 firms ana covers the whole of the 
Continent 

“Le COTONNIER,” by Ray C. P. Boone, Paris, Societe 
d’Editions Geographiques, Maritimes et Colomales, 184, Boule¬ 
vard Saint Germain. The author deals in this French book of 
300 pages, containing some very excellent photographs, with r8 
different varities of cotton, selection, heredity, hybridization, and 
at the end of the book he gives an extensive cotton bibliography. 
The book has been written for the cotton planter with more than 
average education; it has for its object the improvement and the 
spread of cotton cultivation. The author has other books on cotton 
growing in preparation, and whilst this first volume deals with the 
scientific aspects, a second volume will describe the cultural 
methods. Other books will discuss the ginning, baling, classing, 
etc. 

The author seems somewhat optimistic m his belief “that m 
the near future Great Britain will be able to obtain from her 
dominions and colonies all the cotton, without having recourse to 
American cotton,” and, further, he has evidently an exaggerated 
opinion of thcpossibilities of the French Colonies, as he states that 
“thanks to France’s numerous colonies, she will be in a position 
to produce all the cotton required by her cotton industry ” 
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“ Human Factors in Cotton Culture,” by Rupert B. Vance, 
published at 13s. 6d. by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, or Bartels Hof, Markt 8, 
Leipzig, C.i. In this book Mr. Vance deals with a subject which 
should be brought to the attention of the cotton consumers of the 
world; the author writes of the deplorable social and economic 
conditions under which cotton is produced in the United States 
Cotton Belt, but he offers no solution for the present intolerable 
situation. 

The author describes the grossly unfair system of share 
cropping and the miserable conditions under which these poor 
agriculturalists, both white and coloured, have to live. He includes 
in his book interesting tables on the average income per head of 
different types of cotton farmers, their yearly budgets, etc. 

Such conditions as exist in the Cotton Belt are not to be found 
in any country in Europe. 

“The Application of Science to Crop Production,” by 
Albert Howard, C.I.E., M.A., and Gabrielle L. C. Howard, M.A.", 
published by Humphrey Milford, the Oxford University Press, 
at 9s. net. 

This book is the result of the writer’s 20 energetic years’ 
activities in India, engaged in exploring the directions in which 
botanical science can profitably be applied to the crops of that 
country. The organization of an Agricultural Research Institute 
was undertaken by the authors in 1910 at Indore. The general 
objects and the lines of work are: (a) The establishment of an 
Agricultural Research Institute for the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee at which fundamental investigations on cotton can be under¬ 
taken. In addition a critical study of cotton growing on the black 
soils of India, and the production of improved cottons for Central 
India and Rajputana, both for dry and for irrigated conditions, 
will be undertaken, (b) The training of post-graduate students 
nominated by the Central Cotton Committee, (c) The provision 
of an agricultural centre for the States of Central India and 
Rajputana, which will serve as an object lesson for the develop¬ 
ment of this portion of India, and at which officers and cultivators, 
• nominated by the Darbars, can be trained. The authors describe 
minutely the arrangement of the buildings and the working of the 
organization. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Economic and Financial Situation in Egypt.” 
Report, by R. M, Turner, O.B.E., Commercial Secretary, Cairo, 
published at 2s, 6d. by H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


•?; .''“Lancashire-Betrayed,’’, by Ernest E. Canney, 
3s.: ,6d.i- by ,John Heywqod Ltd., Manchester. '« i. 


published at 
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Economy 


ROLLER CLOTHS 
CLEARER CLOTHS 
SIZING FLANNELS 
ERMEN*S ENDLESS 
CLEARERS 

LAPPINGS & MACHINE 
BLANKETS for Calico Printers 


JAMES KENYON & SON Ltd 

Derby Street Mills, Bury, Lancs. 

Established 17x4 





















SE< ?EXTl"fSACHWE&V 


«» " PUCAn0N 

j^CHESIER 


EXCHiN® 

Rg ' Codes : 55^ *— 

Telephone: S3 8 &BC-, A 1 '* P«A*» »* 

rdegtapW cAddre8 * Bend’s 




I HE LIVERPOOL COHON LXCHANGE 

Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 


THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 

oss* l^>» t<^i 

Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary 
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Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, England 

MANCHESTER OFFICE: KING’S HOUSE, KING STREET WEST 

Royal Exchange* Tuesdays and Fridays, Pillar L6 
LONDON OFFICE: 71, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Twyford Place, Kingaway, W.C2 


For 100 YEARS MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR GINNING COTTON, 
OPENING, CARDING, COMBING, PREPARING, SPINNING. 
DOUBLING AND WEAVING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED. WASTE 
AND SILK WASTE Also MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR OPENING, 
CARDING AND SPINNING ASBESTOS, ARTIFICIAL SILK STAPLE 
FIBRES, "FIBRO,’ “VISTRA.” Etc. 



THE “MURRAY" PATENT AIR BLAST SAW ON 
MADE BY PLATT BROS, ft CO, LTD. 

The Gm for Empire-Grown Cotton, American Seed Type 


Highest Awards of Meant at International and other Exhibitions for Textile MaxfdnetUt from 
London* 1851, to London, 1924 


Tele phones * 

No. 1826 OLDHAM 
No. 5344 CXW 
No 2242 HOLBORN 


Codes: 

A1, ABC 4th, 5th, and 6th Editions* Telegrams: 

Weetem Union, Banders * PLATTS. OLDHAM M 
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Telegraphic Address: 
" ALBRECHT ” 
LIVERPOOL. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 

F. ALBRECHT & CO. 


Telephone Nos.: 

1x93 & 1193 Central. 

Telegrams: 


Head Office: 

3, St. Paul’s Square, 

LIVERPOOL. 


"EFALBRECHT " Branch Offices • 

PEN LONDON. i Branch Omces . 

Direct Pnvau Lme t o 5, Lloyd’s Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Master. 15, Cross Street, MANCHESTER 

Cotton Waste Mills at Hollinwood, 


CODES: 

ABC, 5th & 6th Eds. 
BentleyV Buentings. 
Liebers. Meyer’s, 37th, 
30th, & 4.0th Editions, 
bheppereon’s, x88xand 
29x5 Eds. 

Standard. x 88 x. 

Private Codes. 


LONDON: 
lelephone Nos.: 
Royal. 7734. 7735 . 

Lancs. 


Cotton, Cotton Waste & General 
Produce Merchants 


Importers of BRAZILIAN COTTON for Last 40 Years. 
Also AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN COTTON, &c. 
AGENTS In all PRINCIPAL CONTINENTAL CITIES. 


Members of the 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. New York Cotton Exchange. 

Koyai Exchange, Manchester. New York Cocoa Exchange. 

Nortn of England Refined Sugar Association. New York Co flee and Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

Umted General Produce Association, Ltd. National Raw Silk Exchange, IncTNew York. 
United Terminal Sugar Market Assoc. (Liverpool) Chicago Board of Trade 
London Cattle Food Trade Association, Inc. London Produce Clearing House 

London Corn Exchange. Baltic Mercantile & Shipping Exchange, Ltd , London 

Representing Chief Exporters of COTTON, COTTON SEED, 
SUGAR, and other Brazilian Products. 


Telephone: 107 Stalybrxdge. Telegrams: “ La no, Stalybridge.** 

TAYLOR, LANG & CO., LTD. 

Castle Ironworks, STALYBRIDGE, Eng. 

Codes: ABC, 4th and 5 th Editions* and Bentley’s. 

Makers of Machinery for Preparing and Spinning Cotton 
also for Spinning Wool and Waste Yarns. 



SA. Condenser Mule 
it and Cotton Mixer. 


Hopper Bale 0: 

Roving Waste v™u«r. 

Conveying and Distributing Lattice Work. 
Patent Exhaust Fans for Transit of 
„ Cotton. 

Hopper Feeder with Patent Feed Supply 


Arrangement. 

Buckley Premier Porcupine 
(Lattice Feeder). 

Crightonj Vertical Opener (Single or 

Patent Exhaust Opener. 


Opener Patent 


Buokley’a Patent Combined Opener in 
various combinations to suit all 
olassM of ootton from Indian to Sea 
„ Islands. 

Improved Scutcher or Lap Machine. 

piM&ir for M,dmm 

Oaiu.4 Ct-li _ _ era . _ _ . ... 


o~- --Condenser Mtdes with 

Single, Double or Treble Spindle 
0 {SL r Waate or Vigogne Tuna. 

c W 9°5, ea ^ulea witt Double or 
Treble Spindle Speed. 
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Telegrams • __ C odes 

HETH, MANCHESTER I | | I_I [VT AB G (5th and 6th Editions) 

Teephones I If I I I \J BENTLEY’S, A1, and 

ARDWICK 2601 (7 lines) 17 -R. -L. ^ WESTERN UNION 

HETHERINGTON 

- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 

Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this country 
Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders 
Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential Motion 
Invented the All-Metal Mule Carriage 
Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 
Were the Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 
Are now the Sole Makers of the New Model Patented 
Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS & CO., Manchester 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Established 1804 


SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 

Established 182b. Capital: 114,750,000 francs 

MAIN OFFICE AT MULHOUSE. 

WORKS AT 

MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN CLICHY 

(HAUr-RHIN) (HAS RHIN) (SEINE) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY 

OFFICE IN PARIS: - 32, rue de Lisbonne ( 8 °) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Cotton-Spinning Machines. Wool-Combing and Worsted-Spinning 
Machines. Twisting Machines for Artificial Silk. Weaving Machines for Cotton, 
Worsted and Silk. Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machines. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations. Steam Boilers. 
Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools. Lifting and Weighing 
Apparatus. Machines and Apparatus for the Chemical Industry. 


THE 

FIRM 

WHO 











Telegrams: Codes: 

Husni, Manchestei. Meyer’s 39th & 40th edition, 

ABC 5th edition, Bentley's 
Phrase, Shepper&on’s, Marconi. 


TURKISH COTTON 


HUSNI SONS & CHINASSI 

ADANA, ASIA MINOR, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

74, PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 


Spot and C.i.f. Merchants of Turkish Cotton with 
most up-to-date and largest ginning factory at ADANA. 

Agencies in all the principal Spinning Centres of the Continent. 


JOSEPH STUBBS L™ 

ANCOATS MANCHESTER 

MACHINERY 


WINDING DOUBLING CLEARING GASSING 
REELING PREPARING POLISHING BUNDLING 

ALL CLASSES OF 

YARNS & THREADS 

Te'ephone: An:oati Worfo: City Cote*: ABC 3 th eiition, Luber's. 
3447 (3 huts). Openshaw Works i and Bentley's. 

Openshaw 412 (2 kites). Manchester Royal Exchange , Pillar 

T elf grams; u Winding,” M anchahi, An, Tuesdays and Friday \. 


Branch Works: OPENSHAW 


INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON BULLETIN 


No. 30. Vol. VIII, 2. January, 1930 


Published quarterly by Mu International Fed*ration of Master Cotton Spinners 1 and 
Manufacturers ' Associations, Manchester. Edited by Arno H. Pettrsc, (Annul 
Secretary , Manchester. The Committee of the International Federation of Mattel 
Cotton Spinners * and Manufacturers * .dtfsacjfaftVm do not hold themselves responsible 
for the statements made or the opinions express! d by individuals in this Bulb tin. 
Subscription il 0 0 per annum* 


JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE 
MEETING, 

The next meeting of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee will 
take place on May 4U1, 1930, at the Hotel des lies Borromees, 
Stresa, Italy. 

Among the subjects to be discussed are: — 

Consideration of humidity tests of Egyptian cotton recched 
from the various countries. 

Report on the position of the Alexandria General Produce 
Association with regard to the Barcelona Congress Resolu¬ 
tion on Humidity in Egyptian Cotton. 

The Development of the Egyptian law relating to the 
prevention of mixing of different varieties of cotton. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON COMMITTEE 
MEETING. 

A meeting of the International Committee will take place at the 
Hotel des lies Borromees, Stresa, Italy, on the 5th and 6th May 
next, when several important subjects are due for discussion. 
Among these are: — 

Cotton Propaganda. 

Associate Membership to the International Cotton Federation. 
Arbitration on Raw Cotton. 

Cotton Industry Enquiry by the Labour Bureau of the League 
of Nations. 
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REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section . Conditions of sale in cotton yams have not 
appreciably improved during the last quarter of the year 1929 in 
comparison with the first three quarters of the year. It is true to 
say that in the month of September, and also in a lesser degree 
during December, a slight revival in demand was noticeable. 
However, this feature wasof short duration, and the result was rather 
a long period of sales stagnation. Still, the general situation of the 
sales effected by the weaving firms is less unsatisfactory than the 
conditions of prices which apply just as before the margin of losses. 
As regards the export of cotton yarn up to and including September 
1929, official reports are to hand and furnish the following 
figures: — 

EXPORT OF COTTON YARNS IN THE FIRST -NINE MONTHS. 
In metric quintals (100 kilos). 


1929 1928 1927 

Raw . 71,711 ... 82,596 ... 94,947 

Bleached or mercerised . 7,037 ... 8,657 . . 6,432 

Dyed, printed . 2,460 ... 3,331 ... 3,298 

Giving a total of. 81,208 ... 94,584 ... 104,677 


It will be seen from these figures that the exports for the first 
three quarters in 1929, in comparison with the year 1928, have 
decreased by 14.1 per cent, and in comparison with the year 1927 
by 22.4 per cent. In contrast with these statistical returns we have 
to consider: — 


THE IMPORT OF COTTON YARNS, metric quintals (100 kilos), 
showing the following figures :— 


Raw . 

1929 

1928 

1927 

13,957 

... 16,944 

.. 16,505 

1,119 
1,410 

Bleached or mercerised 

1,108 

1,180 . 

Dyed or printed . 

2,087 

1,666 . 

Giving a total of 

17,152 

... 19,790 . 

.. 19,034 


These figures indicate that the imports of yams during the first 
three quarters in the year 1929 have decreased in comparison with 
by 13.3per cent., and'in cotnparison with TQ27 by 9.9 per cent. 
The diminution of the export trade is therefore, in comparison with 
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the year 1927, especially remarkable, as exports of yarn have fallen 
2 1 times more than the imports. 

The very unsatisfactory trend of business, winch still continues, 
has led to a limited production and has coni]idled firms to close 
down completely. In the course of about 1 j years, 30 per cent, of 
the Austrian spindles have come to a standstill. In spite of this 
fact the difficulty of making sales continues, and for this reason 
further measures will have to be undertaken winch will tend to 
reduce the output. 

The prospects of the probable condition of the spinning industry 
in the future arc characteristically indicated by the above state¬ 
ments. For the time being there cannot be noted any appreciable 
change which would lead to the supposition of a nearby improve¬ 
ment in the general condition of the industry. AH the more so as 
the situation of the weaving industry is becoming more and more 
unfavourable. 

Weaving Section. The conditions of prices and sale have been 
unsatisfactory in the last quarter of iQ2n. The excessive fall of 
prices on the market caused by increased competition on the borne 
weaving mills and imports from abroad resulted in losses on 
the part of firms producing grey cloth, and those manufacturing 
coloured goods have seen their profits still further reduced, and 
these were already low enough. There is no doubt that owing 1o 
the continuously decreasing purchasing power of the population, 
we are now faced with a disparity in the offers of cloth bv domestic 
and foreign producers, and that in consequence symptoms of depres¬ 
sion are bound to ensue. Trade in cotton fabrics during the first 
three quarters of TQ2Q may be seen from the following figures which 
are quoted from the official statistical returns: — 


IMPORTS IN METRIC QUINTALS (100 kilos). 



1929 

1928 

1927 

Raw . 

40,925 . 

49,761 . 

. 45,470 

Bleached . 

0,145 . 

7,063 . 

7,617 

Dyed . 

5,927 . 

6,389 . 

6,387 

Printed. 

2,514 . 

2,327 .. 

3,308 

Multi-coloured . 

13,461 . 

. 13,692 .. 

. 13,659 

Total . 

68,972 . 

.. 79,232 ., 

.. 76,441 


These figures prove that the import of cloth has decreased in 
comparison with 1928 by 12.9 per cent., and in 1927 by 9.4 per cent. 


EXPORTS IN METRIC QUINTALS (100 kilos). 



1929 

1928 

1927 

Raw . 

1,315 . 

1,318 . 

4,352 

Bleached . 

Dyed . 

7,841 . 

2,524 . 

7,809 . 

3,096 . 

6,387 

3,187 

Printed. 

8,720 . 

. 11,074 . 

. 10,233 

Multi-coloured 

4,954 . 

4,896 . 

4,181 

Total 

. 25,354 .. 

28,193 .. 

.. 28,340 


Accprding to these figures the export of cloth has decreased in 
comparison with 1928 by 10 per cent, and in 1927 by 10A per cent. 
From the total exports in 1929 16.02^ metric quintals or 6 - 5.1 per 
cent, resulted in favour of the so-called making-up trade in foreign 
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f oods, so that, with reference to this portion of the exports, the 
ome industry was only interested in doth-hnishing operations. 
The persistently unfavourable business situation has also led 
to reductions of output and stoppages in the weaving industry. 
Although this reduction did not take place in the same proportion 
as in the spinning, it is anticipated that further steps in that direc¬ 
tion will have to be resorted to should it be found impossible to 
check by State action the comparatively high import of fabrics. 


The original report hi German follows: — 

Baumwollspinnerei . Die Absatzverhaltnisse in Baumwoll- 

f arnen haben sich im letzten Quartal des Jahres 1929 gegeniiber 
en ersten 3 Quartalen nicht wesentlich gebessert. Zwa.r hat sich 
im September und vorubergehend auch im Dezember cine leichte 
Bdebung der Nachfrage gezeigt, doch war diese Erscheinung von 
ganzkurzer Dauer und hatte Ruckschlage in Form von langerenVer- 
kaufsstockungen zur Folge. Immerhin ist der Gesamt verkaufs- 
stand der Spinnereien weniger unbefriedigend als die Preislagc, 
welche nach wie vor eine Verlustmarge bedmgt. Uber die Ausfuhr 
von Baumwollgarnen bis einschliesslich September 1929 liegen die 
amtlichen Ausweise vor und zeigen folgendes Bild: — 

AUSFUHR VON BAUMWOLLGARNEN IN DEN ERSTEN DREI 
QUARTALEN (in Meterzcntnern). 



1929 

1928 

1927 

Roh . 

71,711 .. 

. 82,596 . 

.. 94,947 

Gebleicht od. merzerisiert 

7,037 ., 

8,657 . 

6,432 

Gefarbt, bedruckt . 

2,460 . 

3,331 . 

3,298 

Daher zusammen 

81,208 

.. 94,584 . 

.. 104,677 


Aus diesen Ziffern geht hervor, dass der Export in den ersten 
3 Quartalen des Jahres 1929 gegeniiber dem Jahrc TQ28 um 14.1% 
und gegeniiber dem Jahre 1927 um 22.4% zuriickgeblieben ist. 
Dem gegeniiber zeigt die Statistik der 


BAUMWOLLGARN EINFUHR (in Mctcrzcnfncrn) 
folgendes Bild 

1929 1928 1927 

£°h .■; . 13,957 ... 16,944 ... 16,505 

Gebleicht od. merzcresiert . 1,1Q8 ... LI80 ... 1119 

GefSlrbt, bedruckt . 2,087 ... 1,666 ... l’l40 

Daher zusammen ... 17,152 ... 19,790 ... 19,034 


Somit ist die Gameinfiihr in den ersten drei Quartalen 1929 



augciudmg isc aaner aie versemeenterung 
des Aussenhandelsverkehrs gegeniiber 1927, da die Gamausfuhr um 
das 2j-iache des Importes gesunken ist. 

Der anhaltend schlechte Geschaftsgang hat zu weiteren Produk- 
honsemschrSnkungen, darunter auch zu vollstandigen Betriebs- 
stiUegungen grawungen. Im Laufe von cca. ii Jahren sind an 
30% ailer m Oesterreich befindlichen Spindcln zum Stillstand 
gekommen. Dennoch bestehen die Absatzschwierigkeiten fort 
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und es ist dahcr dainit zu rcchncn, dass die Einschrankungs- 
massnahiuen eme Fortsetzung orfahren werden. 

Mit den \orstehenden Bermerkungcn sind aucli die Aussichlen 
£iir die \oraussichiluhe Gestalt ung des Spmnereigeschaftes m der 
nachsten Zukunll gekennzoiehnel. Irgendwelche Anhaltspunkte 
fiir die Annalmie tuner iulilbarcn Besserung der Ge^nutlagc bind 
vorerst nicht festzudollen, zunial sich aucli die Situation der 
Webindustrio ungunstig gestalt el. 

BaiumuollivcbcrcL Sowohl die Preis- als aucli die Absatz- 
verhalitiisse warca im letzten Quart el des falircs 1929 unbefriedi- 
gend. Der Preisdruek, welcher durch den verschurften Wett- 
bewerb der mlimdischen Webcreien und durch den anhaltend 
starken Au slain Is import auf den Markt ausgeiibt wird, hat in der 
Rohwarenweberei zu einer Vcrluslmarge, in der Buntweberei zu 
einer Vcrringerung dor schon vorber bescheiden gewesenen 
Rentabilitcit gefiibrt. Es slebl ausser Zweifel, dass die fortgesetzt 
sinkende Kaufkrall der Bevolkerimg in cm Missverballnis zu dem 
in- und auslandischcn Gcwebeanbol geralen ist, woraus sich not- 
wend igerweise Doprcssionserchcinungcn ergeben miissen. Die 
Aussenhandelbewegung in Baumwolfgeweben wahrend der ersten 
drei Quartale des Jahrcs 1929 ist aus den folgenden Ziffcrn der 
amtlichen Statistik zu ersehen. 

K1NKUHR (in Mcterzentnern) :— 


Roh 


1929 

40,925 . 

1928 
.. 49,761 

1927 
.. 45,470 

Geblcicht 


6,145 

7,063 

7,617 

Gefarbt ... 


5,927 

6,389 

6,387 

Bedruckt 


2,514 

2,327 

3,308 

Buntgewebt 


13,461 

13,692 

13,659 

Dahcr zusammon 

... 68^972 . 

.. 79,232 

... 76,441 

Soinit ist 

die Gewebeeinfuhr gefallcn: 

gegeniiber 

1928 um 

I2.Q% und go 

geniiber 1927 um 9.4%. 

AUSFUHR (in Meterzcnlnorn) : 


Roh 


1929 

1,315 . 

1928 

1,318 

1927 

4,352 

Gebleicht 

, 

7,841 . 

7,809 

6,387 

GefSrbt ... 


2,524 . 

3,096 

3,187 

Bedruckt 


8,720 . 

. 11,074 

10,233 

Buntgewebt 


4,954 . 

4,896 

4,181 

Daher zusammen 

25,354 . 

.. 28,193 

... 28,340 


Demnach ist die Gewebeausfuhr zuriickgegangen: gengeniiber 
1928 um 10%, und gegeniiber 1927 um io|%. Von der Gesamt- 
ausfuhr des Jahres 1929 entfielen 16,023 Meterzentner oder 63.1% 
auf den sogen. Veredlungsverkehr mit auslandischer Ware, so 
dass an diesem Teil des Exportes die inlandische Industrie nur in 
Form der Gewebeveredlung beteiligt war. 

Auch in der Weberei bat die enhaltend ungiinstige Geschafts- 
lage zu Bctriebseinschrankungen und Stillegungen, wenn auch 
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nicht in dem gleichen Umfange wie in der Spinnerei, genotigt und 
es ist mit weiteren Massnahmen dieser Art zu rechnen, wenn es dcr 
Industrie nicht mir staatlicher Hilfe gelingt, den unverhaltnis- 
massig hohen Gewebeimport einzudammen. 

(Verein der Baumurollspinner und Weber Oesterreirhs.) 

BELGIUM. 

Spinners are successful in their efforts to dispose of their output 
in the country by following a low-price policy, and there are hardly 
any signs of an increase in the accumulation of the stocks of yarn. 
The low quotations for raw cotton are having a favourable influence 
over the volume of sales, whilst, on the other hand, export transac¬ 
tions in cotton yarn prove more and more difficult. 

In the weaving industry operations are carried on in a normal 
manner for the country. Weaving centres like Renaix, which 
export nearly all their output, are facing serious difficulties and 
are resorting to a partial stoppage of their looms. 

Basic salaries ruling on March, 1923, were increased by 5 per 
cent on the 15th October last. The total increase on the wages list 
price amounts at present to 125 per cent. 


The following is the original French article : — 

La filature parvient a 6couler sa production dans le pays en 
suivant une politique de bas prix et on ne constate guere d’aggra- 
vation dans les stocks de files. Les bas cours du coton brut influen- 
cent favorablement la vente. Les exportations de files de coton 
deviennent par contre de plus en plus difficiles. 

Le tissage travaille d*une maniere normale pour le pays. Les 
centres de tissages qui comme Renaix exportent presque toutc leur 
production sont aux prises avec de serieuses difficultes et sont 
obliges de chomer partiellement. 

Les salaires de base de mars 1923 ont ete majors de 5 pour 
cent le 15 octobre. La majoration totale sur ces salaires de base 
est actuellement de 125 pour cent. 

(Sociiti Cooperative Association Cotonnihe de Belgique .'i 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The position of the Czecho-Slovakian cotton spinning industry 
has improved somewhat during the last three months of 1929. How¬ 
ever, in spite of this improvement many mills are still working on 
a much reduced capacity, for only few firms are able to run double 
shifts. On an average the production is about 90 per cent, of full 
capacity. 

Owing to the restriction of yarn production,. in spite of 
the somewhat larger deliveries that had been maintained, a slight 
decrease in yam stocks took place. 

During the above period a better enquiry for yams could be 
noticed for the home market; futhermore, demand in the export 
market was appreciably better than in the previous months. Never¬ 
theless this better demand was due more to the usual seasonal 
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activity, as preliminary conditions for a real improvement are not 
yet apparent. In November the newly received orders outbalanced 
the reduced production. Yarn prices, however, remained totally 
unsatisfactory. At the end of the year orders on hand were for 
about three to four months. 

Exports of cotton yams remained fairly stable m each month 
of the last half year. Exports of other cotton goods rose gradually 
during the last months, without, however, equalling the exports 
of the same jxTiod of the previous year. 


The following is the original report in German : — 

Die Lage der csl. Baumwollspinnerei hat sich in den letzten 
3 Monaten des Jahres 1929 etwas gunstiger gestaltet. Trotz dieser 
Besserung laufen viele Betricbe noch immer stark reduziert, 
wogegen nur wenige Firman in Doppclschicht arbeiten. Im 
Durchschnitte betragt die Ausniitzung der Kapazitat nicht ganze 
90%. 

Durch die Drosselung der Garnerzeugung, die trotz der etwas 
erhohten Ablieferungen bcibehalten wurde, hatte eine gewisse 
Erleichterung in den Garnlagerbestanden zur Folge, die im Laufe 
des Jahres sehr stark angewachsen war. 

In den erwahnten Perioden konnte auf dem Inlandsmarkte 
einelcbhaftcre Nachfrage nach Garnen beobachtet werden; aber 
auch im Export geschafte war der Absatz von Garnen bedeutend 
besser als in den friiheren Monaten. Dock ist diese erhohte 
Nachfrage nach Baumwollgarnen mehr in der saisonmassigen 
Belebung des Geschaftes begriindet, da die Vorbedingungen fiir 
eine anhaltende Konjunkturbesserung nicht gegeben sind. Im 
November iibertstiegen die neueingelaufenen Auftrage die alter- 
dings eingeschrankte Produktion. Die Garnpreise aber bleiben 
noch bei weitem unbefriedigend. Die Auftragsbestande am Ende 
des Jahres bcschiiftigen die Spinnereicn noch etwa 3 bis 4 Monate. 

Die Ausfuhr von Baumwollgarnen ist in den einzelnen Monaten 
des verfiossen Halbjahres ziemlich stabil geblieben. Die Ausfuhr 
anderer Baumwollwaren stieg in den letzten Monaten allmahlich 
an, ohne jcdoch die Ausfuh des gleichen Zeitraumes im Vorjahre 
zu erreichen. 

(Wirtsc hafts- V erband C si. Raunnv oil spinnereicn^) 


ENGLAND. 

The position in the American section of the cptton spinning 
industry shbws no signs of improvement and is practically the same 
as in the previous quarter. The Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners > Associations recommended a full week’s stoppage at 
Christmas. 

In the Egyptian section of the trade there has been a falling off 
in business ana consequently in employment, but hopes are enter¬ 
tained that the new year will witness an improvement in con¬ 
ditions generally. 
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ESTHONIA. 

Business in textiles, both in the wholesale and retail branches, 
has been seriously depressed during the last quarter of Kj2q. 
Good fields of crops gave hopes for an abundant trade, but a 
result of the good crops was that prices Cor agricultural products 
fell very sharply, so that a certain amount of stagnation took 
possession of the market, accompanied unfortunately by a slioitage 
of money and a disinclination to buy, etc. 

An uncommonly bad influence on business has been caused by 
the abnormal winter weather conditions. Continuous downfalls of 
rain, the absence of the usual and necessary winter frosts have made 
the roads in the country almost impassable, so that business has 
suffered. All hopes centre on the setting in of normal frosts by 
means of which the present situation is sure to improve. 

Working hours in the textile factories of Esthonia remain 
unchanged. 

The mills have orders on hand for about two months. No 
alteration has taken place with regard to wages. 


The following is the original German text received from 
Kraehnholm : — 

Der Handel in Textilerzeugnisscn — sowolil en gros als auch 
en detail — hat in den irerten quartos von iQ2g loidcr 11 liter clem 
Zeichen einer gewissen Depression gestanden. Ein allgomein 
guter Ernteertragberechtigteurspriinglichzuden besten Hoffnungen 
auf einen flottenHandel; als Folge der guten Ernte sind die Preise 
fur landwirtschaftliche Erzeugnisse jedoch stark gefallen, so class 
im Absatz eine gewisse Stignation einegetreten ist mit den iiblichen 
Begleiterscheinungen einer solchen — Geldmangel, Kaufunlust 
etc. 

Eine ungemein schlechte Einwirkung haben ausserdem die 
absolut unnormalen Witterungsverhaltnisse auf den Handel 
ausgeiibt. Fortlaufende Niederschlage, das Ausbleiben der not- 
wendigen Winterfroste haben die Wegeverhaltnisse auf dem Laude 
in einen unhaltbaren Zustand gebracht unter dem der ganz Handel 
und Wandel zu leiden haben Allcr Hoffnung ist eben auf das 
Eintreten einer richtigen Winterwitterung gerichtet, wodurch sich 
das augenblickliche Bild zum Besseren wenden imissto. 

Die Arbcitszeit in den Textilfabriken Estlands ist unverandert, 
die alte gebliebem 

An Arbeitsmdglichkeiten sind die Fabriken fiir ca. 2 Monate 
voraus mit Orders versehen. 

In den Lohnverhaltnissen sind keine Aenderungen cingetreten. 

FRANCE, 

We are able to report quite an improvement in the position of 
American cotton spinners during the last quarter of IQ2Q, due to 
an improved home demand. No alteration has taken place in the 
situation of the Egyptian section since the publication of Bulletin 
No. 29. As regards the weaving section,. which benefited by the 
low prices of the American spinning section, it is experiencing a 
difficult situation owing to the improvement of the latter; their 
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usual prices not having been raised in the same proportion as the 
price of American yarns which tiny employ. 

There is no important modification in the amount oJ stocks or 
the orders on hand. Neither has there been any change in wages 
during the quarter under review. 

Sales for export have shown unjxirtant reductions in IQ2Q as 
compared with 1028. As regards lotton cloth, this deciease lias 
been partly offset by a better demand fiom the French Colonies, 
which is the principal export market of the French cotton industry. 


The original report in French follozvs : 

Pendant le dernier trimestre <lc 1929, par suite (Pune meilleure 
demande du marclic mterieur, on a enfm constate une amelioration 
assez sensible (le La situation dc la filature Ameriquc qui avail etc 
plus particulierement atteints par la crise. — Pas de modification 
dans la situation (le la filature do coton egyptien depuis la publica¬ 
tion du Bulletin No. 2Q.--Quant au tissnge qui beneficiait des 
prix has pratiques par la filature Ameriquc, il a vu sa situation 
plutot alourdie par 1’amelioration de cette derniere branche, ses 
propres prix riavant pu etre re vl eves dans la meme proportion que 
ceux des files Amcrique qu’il emploie. 

Pas de modification esscnliellc en ce qui concerne les stocks et 
les ordres en carnet. Aucune modification de salaries iTest inter- 
venue au cours du trimestre en revue. 

Les ventes a reexportation sur le marche etranger [)roprement 
dit sont en sensible regression en TQ2Q par rapport a 1928. En ce 
qui concerne les tissus de coton, cette regression est en partie 
compensee par une meilleure demande du march6 colonial fran<jais 
qui est le principal dcbouche exterieur de Pindustrie cotonniere 
francaise. 

I. -IMPORTATIONS (IMPORTS). 

3eme trimestre, 1929 
(3rd quarter, 1929) 
Quintaux metriques 

Commerce Exterieur. (Metric quintals) 

Fils dc coton (Cotton yarns). 7,331 

Tissus de colon (Cotton goods) . 5,539 

II. —EXPORTATIONS (EXPORTS). 

FILS T)K COTON (Cotton yarns) : Exportations totales 
(Total exports) . 38,607 

Principaux Pays de Destination (Principal Countries of 
Destination) * 

Algdrie, Colonies frangaises et pays dc protectorat 

(Algeria, French Colonies and Protectorates). 4,131 

Allemagne (Germany). 6,326 

Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise (Economic 

Union of Belgium and Luxemburg) . 9,106 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 4,708 

Suisse (Switzerland) . 4,164 

Pologne (Poland) . J>437 

Republique Argentine (Argentine). 1,570 

TISSUS DE COTON (Cotton goods): Exportations 
totales (Total exports) . 


153,931 
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Principaux Pays de Destination (Principal Countries of 
Destination) :— 

Alg&rie, Colonies frangaises et pays de protectorat 

(Algeria, French Colonies and Protectorates). 

Allemagne (Germany). 

Angleterre (Great Britain) . 

Suisse (Switzerland) .;• 

Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise (Economic 

Union of Belguim and Luxemburg) . 

R^publique Argentine (Argentine). 

Etats-Unis (United States) . 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 

Grfece (Greece). 


87,763 

4,179 

9.756 

6,879 

9,581 

4,467 

4,492 

1,445 

1,062 


(Syndicat General de PIndustrie Cotonnibe Francaise.) 


GERMANY. 

S'pinning Section. The last quarter of 1929 did not bring any 
important alteration to the situation in the German cotton¬ 
spinning industry. The purely seasonal increase in business which 
took place at the end of the third quarter did not continue longer 
than into October and the middle of November. Since then 
business conditions have again been very quiet. 

Yam orders, on the whole, are only obtainable for quick 
delivery, prices remaining totally inadequate. 

In spite of the passing activity in demand, no important altera¬ 
tion has taken place in the hours worked in the German cotton¬ 
spinning industry as compared with the previous months. 


The original report in German follows: — 

Auch das 4. Quartal 1929 hat keine wesentliche Aenderung in 
der allgemeinen Lage der deutschen Baumwollspinnerei gebracht. 
Die am Schluss des 3. Quartals eingetretene rein saisonmassige 
Belebung des Geschaftes hat zwar wahrend des Oktobers und bis 
etwa Mitte November angedauert; seit diesem Zeitpunkt ist 
jedoch wieder eine weitgehende Geschaftsstille zu verzeichnen 
gewesen. 

Die Garnabschliisse wurden im allgemeinen nur mit Kurzer 
Lieferfrist getatigt, die Preise blieben nach wie vor vbllig unzulang- 
lich. 

Auch im Beschaftigungsgrad der deutschen Baumwoll- 
spinnereien ist trotz der voriiBergehenden Belebung der Nachfrage 
keine wesentliche Aenderung gegeniiber den Vormonaten einge- 
treten. 

(Arbeitsaussckuss der Deutschen Baumwoll- 
spinnerverbande .) 

Weaving Section . When compared with the previous periods, 
the general condition of the German, cotton-weaving industry did 
not undergo any appreciable change during the fourth quarter of 
1929. The revival which occurred in October, and continued, 
created no surprise, as this is a seasonal feature of the industry. 
Customers try to avoid long-term contracts as much as possible. 
Orders booked up to the end of the year remain appreciably below 
the normal. The reduction in output has still fen maintained, 
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although in a few special cases slight revivals were noticed in the 
course of the fourth quarter. 

The prices arc, as before, disappointing. 

The original yeport /allows: — 

Webcrei. Die allgemeinc Lagc der suddeutschcn Baumwoll- 
weberei hat nu 4. Vicrteljahr iy2y keine wcsentliche Aendenmg 
gegenliber der Vorzeit erfahren. Die im Oktober eingetretene 
Selebung des Geschaftes war saisonmassig bedingt und nur vor- 
iibergehend. Die Abnehmerschaft vermeidet Kontrakte auf langere 
Sicht. Der am Schlusse des Jahres vorhandene Auftragsbestand 
bleibt hinter einem normalen Auftragsbestand wesentlidi zuriick. 
Die Betriebseinschrankungen sind weiterhin aufrecht erhalten 
worden, wenn auch in einzelnen Fallen im Laufe des 4. Vierteljahres 
eine massige Besserung der Beschaftigung erzielt werden konnte. 

Die Preise sind nach wie vor unbefriedigend. 

{Verein der Suddcutschcr Baumwoll Industrieller .) 

HOLLAND. 

The spinning section shows little improvement. Although 
most mills are working full time, and stocks of yarn do not seem 
to be large, the offtake is very erratic and most sales are only for 
prompt delivery, while only few contracts for forward delivery can 
be obtained. The margins for most counts are unsatisfactory, 
especially for coarse ring twist. 

Conditions in the weaving section have changed for the worse. 
The demand for home trade is not unsatisfactory, but most manu¬ 
facturers complain about the prices obtainable. For export the 
demand is very poor, especially for the Netherlands-Indies, where 
the markets are overstocked. The manufacturers engaged in this 
trade are complaining very much, and in many cases they have 
reduced their production either by working shorter hours or by 
stopping part of their looms. 

HUNGARY. 

The foreign trade statistics of Hungary for the first nine months 
of 1929 give the following details for cotton manufactures : — 

Double zentners.* 

Jan.-Sept., 1929. Jan.-Sept. 1928. 

Imports :— 

Raw cotton . 88,609 ... 61,177 

Cotton yarns 39,288 48,162 

Cotton goods 54,959 77,217 

Exports :— 

Cotton yarns 2,591 2,178 

Cotton goods 9,582 12,191 

* Double zentner = 100 kilos. 

As will be seen from the above data, imports of raw cotton 
have considerably increased; this is due to the erection of three new 
cotton spinning mills in 1929. For the same reason, imports of 
cotton yarn have decreased. Imports of cotton goods have also 
decreased by approximately 30 per cent, but during this period 
the domestic production of cotton goods has risen. On the other 
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hand the internal market prices and credit conditions turned out 
to be continually unfavourable, and it is expected that domestic pro¬ 
duction in those months of 1929 not covered by the above statistics 
\ull also show a falling off. 


The original report in German jolloics: — 


Der Aussenhandel Ungarns in den ersten 9 Monaten des Jahres 
1929 zeigt in Artikeln der Baumwollindustne iolgende Daten:— 

Doppelzcntner. 

1929. 1-X1JL. 1928. 1-XII. 


Emfuhr :— 

Rohbaumwolle 
Baumwollgarne ... 
Baumwollgcwebe 


88,609 ... 61,177 

39,288 .. 48,162 

54,959 . . 77,217 


Ausfuhr :— 

Baumwollgarne . -- 2,591 ... 2,178 

Baumwollgcwebe . ... 9,582 ... 12,191 

Wie aus obigen Daten ersichtlich, liat die Einfuhr von Roh¬ 
baumwolle wesentlich zugenommen, was auf die Grtindung von 
drei neuen Baumwollspinnereien im Jahre 1929 zuriickgcfuhrt wer- 
den kann. Aus demselben Grund ist auch die Einfuhr von 
Baumwollgarnen zuriickgegangen. Mit ungefahr 30% hat sich 
auch der Import von Baumwollgeweben vermindert und parallel 
hiemit ist die Produktion der einheimischen Baumwollwebereien 
im Laufe des Jahres 1929 gestiegen, so dass (.lie Fabriken im 
allgemeinen einen vollen Betrieb unterhielten. Da aber auf dem 
inlandischen Markte sowohl die Preis- wie die Kreditverhaltnisse 
sich dauernd ungiinstig gestalten, ist damit zu reclien, dass in den 
resdichen, statistisch noch nicht ausgewiesenen Monate des Jahres 
1929 in der einheimischen Produktion ebenfalls ein Rlickgang zu 
verzeichnen sein wird. 


(Magyar Textilgyarosok Orssagos Egyesulete.) 


ITALY. 

The conditions of the Italian cotton industry during the 
fourth quarter of this year, from the purely statistical point of view, 
do not show any notable variations as compared with the previous 
quarter. 

Work in the spinning and weaving mills was regular, the stocks 
in hand are normal, and the exports of cotton goods, in quantity, 
are increasing. 

From the economic point of view, however, the situation cannot 
be said to be satisfactory, seeing that the sales both at home and for 
export have only realized prices leaving very little or no margin 
at all. 

Payments are made almost normally. 

(Associazione Italiana Fascista degli Industriali Coto?izeri.) 

SPAIN. 

During the past half year the textile market has presented most 
prominentiy the following features. 

The general situation of the country may be described briefly 
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thus: Work m the factories has for quite a long while been uninter¬ 
rupted by trade disputes; there is abundance oi employment lor 
labour through the extension oi. public works initiated by the 
Government, and the crops have maintained their customary 
average. These favourable elements have been countered by the 
permanent obstacle oi low wages, especially for farm workers, which 
persists in the majority of the districts of Spam; exceptions are 
Cataluna, Vascongadas, Asturias and Valencia. The advantages 
of this normal situation have, however, been diminished, and 111 
some cases effaced, by the sudden and sharp rise in the rate of 
exchange, which has compelled the majority of the employers to 
pay for their cotton contracts at a higher rate of exchange than 
could have been anticipated, with consequent losses for the share¬ 
holders. The Spanish market has suffered also in consequence of 
the world-wide crisis which exists in the use of cotton for clothing. 
The inclination of the consumer continues in the direction of giving 
a preference to silks and rayons, which has obliged employers to 
develop in this direction, with the inevitable embarrassments, 
expenses and trouble which this class of goods brings in the trans¬ 
formation or adaptation of their equipment. 

The Comite Oficial Algodonero has continued to intervene for 
the purpose of lessening somewhat the effects of the problem of 
over-production existing in Spain compared with its trifling export 
of manufactured goods, but without succeeding in producing any 
evident impression on our cotton market. 


SWITZERLAND. 

In general, the situation of the cotton industry during the last 
three months of last year went from bad to worse, in most cases 
forward business is only-undertaken at a loss, due to the fact that 
the industty is helpless against the low prices offered by buyers. 
It rarely happens that the manufacturer receives the equivalent of 
the actual cost price, and stiff less an actual profit. 

The coarse and medium-fine spinners reported a slight increase 
in activity without, however, an improvement m prices. Never¬ 
theless this slight improvement did not suffice to cause any reduc¬ 
tion of short-time working. For the fine-spmning section good 
prospects declined earlier, so that a few mills which are already 
working on a 30 per cent, reduction are considering further 
curtailment. In Hie doubling section conditions have so tapered 
off that, in spite of important reductions in production, more 
doubling spindles will have to be brought to a standstill. Medium- 
fine cloths solely, owing to low prices and short terms of delivery, 
have established a brisk enquiry. The coarse weaves, as before, 
remain neglected, so that some firms, after year-long unsuccessful 
competition, are preparing to close indefinitely. The heavy 
depression is now being felt by the fancy-goods manufacturers, 
who so far had been fully occupied, in so far as at -the end of 
December approximately one-half of the mills were working at a 
reduction of 10 to 30 per cent 

At the end of this exceedingly dismal year it is regrettable 
that no prospects for any improvement are discernible in the near 
future 
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T he original report in German follows : — 

Im allgemeinen hat sich die Marktlage fur Baumwollfabrikate 
in den letzten drei Monaten des vergangenen Jahres weiter versch- 
lechtert, die Weiterbeschaftigung der Betriebe ist in den meisten 
Fallen nut Verlusten verbunden, da die Industrie bei dem herr- 
schenden Ueberangebot dem Preisdruck der Kaufer schutzlos preis- 
gegeben ist. Nur selten gelingt es, fiir die Fabrikate, den Ersatz 
der eigenen Selbstkosten emzutauschen und noch weniger eine 
bescheidene Gewinnmarge zu erzielen. 

Die Grob- und Mittelfeinspinnerei registriert eine leichte 
Hebung der Beschaftigung als gliickliche Ausnahme, ohne dass 
aber die Preise davon profitiert halten. Immerhin reichte das 
leichte Anziehen mcht einmal zu einem spiirbaren Abbau der 
Betriebsreduktionen aus. Fur die Feinspinnerei haben sich die 
Aussichten eher verschlechtert, sodass in einzelnen Betrieben, die 
heute schon mit Einschrankungen von mchr als 30 Prozent arbeiten, 
weitergehende Reduktionen erwogen werden. In der Zwirnerei 
haben sich die Verhaltnisse soweit zugespitzt, dass trotz teilweiser 
starker Produktionssenkung weitere Slillsetzungen von Zwirn- 
spmdeln erfolgen werden. Bei gedriickten Preisen und ausserst 
knappen Lieferfristen wird in der Mittelfeinweberei vereinzelt 
regere Nachfrage festgestellt, wahrend die Grobwebcrei nach wie 
vor vernachlassigt bleibt, sodass hin und wieder ein Betrieb nach 
jahrelangem erfolglosem Kampfe seine endgiiltige Schliessung 
vorbereitet. Die schwere Depression wirkte sich nun auch deutlich 
auf die bisher ordentlich beschaftigt gewesene Buntweberei aus, 
sodass Ende Dezember bereits die Halfte der Betriebe Reduktionen 
zwischen lo und 50 Prozent verzeichnet. Beim iiberaus diisteren 
Jahresabschluss fehlen leider jegliche Aussichten auf eine 
Besserung in naher Zukunft. 

(7 erband der Arbeitgeber der Tex tile-lnd us trie?) 

U.S.A. 

Statistical reports of production, sales and shipments of standard 
cotton cloths during the month of December, 1929, were made 
public to-day by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. The figures cover a period of four weeks. 

Production during the four weeks of December amounted to 
243,735,000 yards, or at the rate of 60,934,000 yards per week. 

Sales during December were 302,934,000 yards, or 124.3 
cent, of production. Shipments during the month were 214,148,000 
yards, equivalent to 87.9 per cent, of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 461,013,000 
yards, representing an increase of 6.9 per cent, during the month. 
Unfilled orders on December 31st were 431,018,000 yards repre¬ 
senting an increase of 25.9 per cent, during the month. 

C The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of Neiu York.) 
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IN NEW COUNTRIES 


ALGERIA. 


The cotton harvest is rather satisfactory except in the Penegaux 
region, where it is late, and fears are entertained that the cotton will 
not all be picked before the cold sets in. 

Production in the department of Oran amounts to 40,000 centals 
(6,500 bales) of ginned cotton and 62,000 centals (3,100 short 
tons) of seed. (International Institute of Agriculture, Rome') 


ARGENTINE. 


Argentine cotton has during the last few years enjoyed a 
growing demand amongst cotton spinners. Most of the cotton 
received from the Argentine is strong, and though the length of 
fibre may be uneven the lower price ruling in the market has paid 
spinners for the extra work of classifying the cotton. 

The following particulars have been extracted from the report 
of the French Commercial Attache in Argentine. 

The table reproduced herewith shows an almost constant 
expansion, and the reports to hand indicate that the possibilities 
of much larger crops exist. The Government has engaged an 
American expert who is in charge of a special cotton department. 
The experimental farms in Chaco, Corrientes, Formosa, are the 
most important ones, but the cotton from Argentine Chaco is the 
most promising of all. 


Seed ICvport Production hxpoit 



Aita 

C otion 

Lmi 

oi 

oi 

ol 

Yeais 

Sown 

Pi oducod 

1 oduction 

Lint 

Seed 

Seed 


hectaies 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1912-1913 

2,800 


— 


— 

— 

1913-1914- 

2,217 


- 

- 

— 

- 

1914-1915 

3,300 

2,640 

792 

26 

1,795 

— 

1915—1910 

3,780 

2,052 

885 

54 

2,007 

— 

1910-1917 

3,075 

2,460 

689 

152 

1,722 

— 

1917-1918 

11,775 

9,420 

2,638 

727 

6,594 

— 

1918-1919 

13,135 

10,058 

3,047 

1,382 

7,250 

1,204 

1919-1920 

13,350 

10,680 

3,097 

3,012 

7,446 

3,748 

1920-1921 

22,864 

19,088 

5,536 

2,691 

13,173 

2,310 

1921-1922 

15,615 

12,490 

3,497 

4,028 

8,743 

2,142 

1922-1923 

62,658 

43,860 

5,636 

3,462 

13,409 

2,503 

1923-1924 

22,864 

19,434 

12,758 

5,057 

30,636 

4,544 

1924-1925 

104,513 

53,105 

14,455 

11,057 

35,636 

4, GOO 

1925-3926 

110,058 

96,400 

31,300 

22,641 

60,180 

15,115 

1926-1927 

71,746 

42,000 

13,101 

9,246 

31,396 

1,472 

1927-1928 

85,000 

75,410 

23,200 

8,364 

47,150 

1,690 

1928-1929 

105,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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The port of Barranqueras, situated opposite Corrientes, has 
become a great river shipping port. The quantities of cotton 
exported were in 1928 as follows : — 


France and 


Spain 

Belgium 

Germany 

England 

Italy 

Chile 

8,178 

14,421 

15,603 

45,356 

2,910 

10 bales 

1,844*2 

3,348*8 

3,548 

110,661*6 

645*1 

2*2 tons 


The Chaco type is carefully selected at the Government farms; 
its staple length is hardly 28 mm., often 23 to 25 mm. 

Farmers have unfortunately started the vicious practice of 
damping the cotton for the purpose of gaining weight. 

A movement is on foot to increase still further the tariffs on all 
imported manufactured cotton goods with a view to forcing 
spinners and manufacturers to establish themselves in that country 
and using Argentine cotton on the spot. 


BARBADOS. 


According to advices from Bridgetown, Barbados, the 
re-establishment of cotton growing is to be attempted by the 
Department of Agriculture. Last year, owing to the ravages of the 
boll-weevil, no cotton was grown on the island, but this year large 
quantities of seed were fumigated, and both the Government and 
private planters believe that the industry will again be profitable. 


PERU. 


According to the National Agricultural Society of Peru, the 
total acreage devoted to cotton cultivation in Peru for the coming 
season is placed at 1 15,000 hectares. The estimated production of 
cotton on this acreage is estimated at 210,000 bales. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN RUSSIA. 


The Russian cotton crop is expected to be a little below the 
earlier expectations, due to the unfavourable effect of the early 
frosts, according to an official statement in the Russian paper 
Economic Life tor November 14, 1929. The shortage of cotton 
can be compensated to some extent, in the opinion of the authorities, 
provided measures are taken to reduce local consumption in the 
cotton growing regions. Gathering of cotton this season is pro¬ 
ceeding more rapidly than last year, but nevertheless is behind the 
“ plan?’ By November 1, 1929, 33 per cent, of the total contracted 
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quantity was gathered in Central Asia (Turkestan) as against 52 per 
cent specified by the “ plan.” The quality of this year’s crop is 
better than last year’s. 

Russia’s “Plan” for 1930-31 Cotton Crop. 

The “plan” of contracts with cotton growers for acreage in 
1930-3 1 calls for the planting of an area of 3,582,950 acres. The 
so-calted “ socialized sector^’ is expected to reach 15 per cent, of 
the total Central Asiatic (Turkestan) cotton area. Curtailment of 
appropriations for irrigation construction and fertilizers is con¬ 
sidered as endangering the execution of next year’s “plan” of 
cotton expansion. There is also some danger of delay in the delivery 
of tractors, some 2,200 of which were supposed to arrive in the 
cotton regions by February 1, 1930. So far 114 tractors have been 
delivered. In so far as the contemplated expansion of cotton is 
expected to take place through the displacement of the grain crops, 
the prospects do not appear to be very favourable, because of an 
insufficient grain supply in the cotton regions during the first 
quarter of the current agricultural year. 

(.Foreign Crops and Markets) 


SUDAN. 


373,000 acres were planted to cotton in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan this season. This is an increase of 95,000 acres over last 
year’s earliest estimate of 278,000 acres. Production of the present 
crop is forecast at 170,649 bales of 478 pounds net, an increase 
of 32,285 bales over last year’s first forecast of 138,364 bales of 
478 pounds net. Last year’s crop was finally estimated to be 
142,000 bales. 


Government Cotton Progress Report for November, 1929 


Variety 
Gezira Sakel 

Tokar Sakel . 

Kassala Sakel 
Shambat, KLamlin and 
Dueim Sakel 
Private Estates Sakel 

Total Sakel . 

Irrigated American ... 
Rain-grown American 


Area 

Picked to date, 

Estimated 
Total Yield, 

under Crop, 

kantars of 

kantars of 

Feddans 

315 rotls 

315 rotls 

174,000 

... — 

522,000 

45,000 

... — 

41,300 

50,000 

— 

95,000 

550 

_ 

2,000 

3,900 

300 

9,900 

273,750 

300 

670,200 

16,530 

22,114 

49,400 

64,150 

9,748 

69,530 


SYRIA AND LEBANON. 


The area harvested is 38,400 acres in the State of Syria against 
37,300 in ig28, and 17,300 m the State of the Alaouites against 
9,100 in 1928. 

Weather conditions were normal. 

(International Institute of Agriculture) 
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WORLD’S COTTON ACRE- 

COYONNIER—SUPERFICIE, PRODUCTION ET RENDEMENT PAR HA. 

Table prepared by International 

i 

SuPiRriciL —Area 


N. 


PAYS 

CnuNTRirs 


Moycnnc 
A v irau 
1900-10/ 
1913-14 


Europe 


Bulgarie . 

SET. :: :: :: :: 

Italic. 

Malte. 

Royaumc des Serbes-Croates-Slovines 

Totaux . 

U.R.S.S.(G). 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 | 

18 

19 , 

20 , 
21 1 
22 , 

23 

24 
26 


26 

27 

28 | 

29 * 

30 

31 , 

32 


Totaux 


hectares 


•,{i)(2) 1»023| 


3) 12,084 
3,500 
403 


1025-20 I 1020-27 


18,000 

635,000 


2,941 

2,125 

15,470 

3,300 

659 

881 

26,000 

502,300 


3,014 

4,451 

14,915 

3,500 

449 

05' 

27,0001 

655,5001 


Am£rique Slpientrionm-e et Centrvle 
Etats-Unis 

Guadeloupe ( 7 ) . 

Guatemala. 

Haiti ( 7 ) . 

Indes occiden tales britanmques : 

Antigua. 

Barbade. 

Grenade ( 7 ) . 

lies Vierges britanniques (7 j 

Jamaique. 

Montserrat . 

St. Christophe et Nifeves. 

St. Vincent . 

Indes ocddentales niderlandaises ( 7 ) 

Mexique . 

(**) Nicaragua ( 7 ). 

Porto-Rico. 

(**) R 6 publique Dominioaine ( 7 ) .. 

(**) Salvador ( 7 ) . 


( 8 ) 


13,820,811| 18,637,189 19,055,638| 

1.1741 — 

30,351 


1,207' 


1,174 

29,044 


.(n) 


805' 

1,658| 

1,299| 

51 
869| 

u 

1,562 

145 

99,342 

345 


(13) 


13,943,000 


Ameriqtte M£rimonale 1 

Argentine .| 2,0911 

Bolivie .I — 

Brasil.I(i 4 ) 359,144 

Colombie .( 15 ) 4,620 

Paraguay . 1 ( 10 ) 80' 

Pdrou ..( 17 ) 66,11' 

(**) Venezuela . — 


Totaux 


433,0001 


1931 
1,48H| 
1 , 

40 

19 

1,012 
890 
1,1 

171,! 

4,654| 


1,427 

1,620 

8 

18 

1,133 

1,594 

2,491 

248,184 

4,047 


18,852,000 10,340,000 


1927-2H 


liet tares hectares I hcitaus 


1028-20 


hectares 


110,058 

2,300' 

534,337 

20 , 000 , 

12,152 

120,000 


71,746 

2,500 

390,143 

36,000 

9.597 

127,863 


5,152 

4,624 

14,581 

4,000 

284 

600 

29,000 

752,100 


4,870 

8,497 

15,404 

358 


33,000 

018,700 


16,243,447 18,340,049 

800 


800 
62,610 

150 

1,620 

10 

3 

1,174. 

l,10l' 

1,361' 

132,041 

2,000 


68,707 


1,052 

1,370 

211,802 


16,438,000 18,640,000 


I 


85,000 

524,706 

16,000 

127,852 


790,000 j 647,000| 770,000 


750,000 


Asir 


Oil 


33 Ceylan.'(z^) 

34 Chine ( 19 ). 

85 Chypre .. .I(ai) 4,210, 

36 Coree. 1 50,203 

37 I Etablissements franc ais dans l’lnde .. .. 4 

38 Indes britanniques.9,102,100 

30 1 Indes niderlandaises ( 7 ). 

1 Indochine: 

40 Annam ., . 1 

41 Cambodge.* . 1 

42 Cochinchzne .I 

48 “ Laos . 

44 Tonkin ., 


I 1. 


730 

,904,640 

4,106 

196,214 

54 

,494,100 

11,000 

6,800, 
5,279 
4001 

;i 


(*3) 7,500, 

1,580 


570 

1,428,000 

4,078 

214,127 

50 

10,045,000 

9,000 

5,000 

5,123 


200 

1,813 

203,385 

50 

10 , 020,000 

5,500' 

5,600 

6,726 

400 

1,642 


720 

4,474 

208,681 

10,718,000 

8,530 

3,700 

~ 500 

1,822 


(**) Pays dont les chiSres ne sont pas compris dans les totaux. 

(x) Donnie calculie pour le temtoire compris entre les fronti^res actuelles. (a) Campagne 1014-15. ( 3 ) Non 
coznpns la Thrace orientate. ( 4 ) Donnie moyenne approximative. ( 5 ) Annie 1024-25. ( 6 ) Les chiffres de 1025 it 
1028 sont des chifires rivisis et ils se rap portent seulement aux exploitations individuelles des paysans; pour les 
chifires totaux et pour la comparability de tous les chiffres avec ceux de l’avant-guerre, voir notes a la fin du volume. 
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AGE AND PRODUCTION 

COTTON—AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER HA. 
Istituie of Agriculture, Rome. 


Production m umw u.ri ni — Print tu lion oj lint 


Kindi mini i*vk hh iakl 
\ teld ptr hectare 


Moyennc 





1 

Mon cune 


1 

N. 

Avon lit 





Average 


1 1 1 


1900-JO 

1925-20 

1020 27 

1927-2H 

1928 29 

1909-10/ 

1925-26 

1920-27 1927-28 , 1928-29 


1918-1* 





1913-14 


1 1 


qumtaux 

qumtaux . 

qumtaux 

qumtaux | 

qumtaux 1 

1 quint. 1 

quint. 

quint | quint. qumt. 


quintals* 

quint ah 

quintal s 

quintals ^ 

quint ah 

quintals | 

quintals 

quintals | quint ah quintals 


(x)(a) 1,081 

4,483 

5,007 

! 7, too! 

1 1 

9,418 (x)(a) 1,1, 

3,5 

l,7l 1,6 1.9 1 

1 


2,402 

7,803 

5 , 535 ] 

I 6,674 

— 1 

1,1 

1,8 1,2 0,8| 

2 

(aid) 33.008 

31,675 

38,5041 

! 27,250 

32.252, ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 2,7| 

2,0 


3 

M 11,300(5) 9,800 

— 

| — 

— 

1(1) 3,2 


2,6 1,9| 2,1 ( 

4 

040 

1,419 

020| 

! 6221 

983 

2,3 

"”2,2 

2,0 2,2 2,7 

5 

— 

1,259 

835 

s 412 

! 472 

“ I 

1,5 

1,3 0,8 0,8 

6 

48,000 

51,000 

03,000 

51,000 

00,000 

2,7 

2,0 

2,3 ( 1,8 1,8 


1,962,000 

1,095,000 

1,078,000 

2,155,000 

2,672,000 

1 

1 S.1 

1 

2,9 

2,6 2,9 2,9 

7 

28,258,194 

31,915,514 

38,978,003 

^ 28,090,004 

I 

1 31,390,765 

2,0 

1,9 

1 

2,0 1,7 1,7 

8 


408 

285 

(9) 900 

1 — 


- 

1,1 — 

9 

( 10 ) 813 

3,577 

— 


1 

| 

3,0 

— — 

30 

20,005 

49,915 

40,009 

1 44,273 

‘ 

| - 1 

- 


11 

533 

95 

340 

528 


1,8 

0,5 

, 0,4 - — 1 

1 12 

2,208 

1,345 

868 

39 

- 

1,1 

0,9 

! 0,0 0,3 — 

13 

1,523 

1,605 

1,924 

1,305 

► - 

- 

1,0 

1 1,2 0,8 — 

14 

170 

4 

1 

2 


— 

— 

— 1 — 

15 

144 

— 

— 

— 

- 

2,8 

_ 

—.1 — 1 — 

10 

1,125 

1,283 

2,723 

3,032 

2,724 

1,7 

1,3 

2, t 2,6 2,6 

17 

2,921) 

1,415 

1,582 

1,610 


I 1,0 

1,6 

1,0 1,5 — 

lh 

2,225 

2,656 

2,301 

1,489 

1 ' 1,397 

1,4 

1,3, 

0,9 1,1 0,9 

19 

(13) 349 

36 

43 

— 


( 12 ) 2,4 

— 

— — — 

20 

( 12 ) 436,980 

434,670 

780,105 

388,623 

1 582,430 (r 2 ) 4,4 

2,5 

3,1 2,9 2,8 

21 

6 tO 

204 

370 

— 

1 — 

— 


-— — — 

22 

( 13 ) 858 

1 4,100 (1) 2,9781 ( 1 ) 2,082 

- 

(13) 2,5 

0,0 

— — —. 

23 

( 14 ) 2,521 

1,388 

898 

592 

163 


— 

— — — 

24 

— 

5,330 

497 

— 

— 

— 


— , ~ 

23 

28,729,000 

35,417,000 

30,823,000 

28,538,000, 

I 32,040,000 

2,11 

1,9 

2,1 1,7 3,7 

1 1 1 


( 12 ) 6,375 

290,200 

131,000 

220,000 

1 

1 1 

( 12 ) 2,0 

2,0 

j 1 

I 3,8 2,0 - 

20 


4,400 

4,800 

- 


1 

1,9 

i 1,9 - 

1 07 

( 14 ) 007,110 

1,304,211 

1,040,020 

J,095,0i5 

— 

Idl) 2,5 

2,4 

1 2,6l 2,1 — 

2h 

( 15 ) 12,058 

34,500 

54,000 

1 24,300 


(11) 2,6 

1,7 

1,5 1,5 

29 

( 17 ) 200 

24,893 

23,030 

— 


( 16 ) 2,3 

2,0 

2,4 — — 

20 

( 18 ) 260,822 

442,080 

538,740 

532,540 



3,7 

| 4,2 4,2 - 

31 

— 

70,000 

70,00 

70,000 

70,000 

1 I 

— 

* 

32 

1,188,000 

2,101,000 

1,700,000 

1,000,000 

; 

1,900,000 

1 

, J 

2,0 

! 2,8' 2,3 2,5 

| 



220 

474 

337 I 


1 

1 

i 

1 0,3 

0,8 1,7 — 

33 

( 20 ) 4,825,160 

4,570,000 

3,434,000 

4,300,000 

3,300,000 


! 2,4 

2,4 — — 

34 

4,301 

5,541 

7,801 

3,828 

1 3,805 


, 1,3 

1,0 0,8 0,0 

35 

41,980 

267,161 

309,388 

288,886 

324,964 

0,7 

1,4 

1 1,4 1,4 1,6 

36 

1 

274 

200 

225 

202, 

— 

5,1 

4,0 4,5 — 

37 

7,770,000 

11,276,000 

0,115,000 

10,819,000 

10,229,000! 

0,9 

1,0| 

, 0,9 1,1 1,0 

38 

( 22 ) 39,553 

11,858 

9,515 

11,925 

9,240 

— 


— | — 

39 

_ 

6,800 

3,000 

3,000 

4,300 

_ 

1,0 

0,6 0,5 0,8 

40 

— 

5,068 

3,088 

5,184 

— 

—. 

1,0 

0,7 0,8 — 

41 

— 

420 

435 

480 

600 

— 

1,0 

1,0 1,2 1,2 

42 

— 

— 


1,170 

1,370 

— 

— I 

— — 1 — 

1 43 



— 

1 



1 | 

~ ~ ~~ 

44 


, (**) Countries, for which hgures arc not included in the totals. 

(i) Comprising the territory included within the present boundaries, (a) Season 1914-15. ( 3 ) Not including 
Eastern Thracia. ( 4 ) Approximate average. ( 5 ) Season 1024-25. ( 6 ) The figures for the years 1025 to 1928 l have 
been revised and refer only to individual peasant holdings. { 7 ) Exports of lint, including exports of unginned 
cotton reduced to terms of lint. ( 8 ) Season 1011-12. ( 9 ) Estimate of production, (xo) Season 1913-14. (xz) 1915-16 
to 1918-19. (X 2 ) 1010-11 to 1018-14. ( 13 ) Season 1909-10. (14) 1911-12 to 1913H.4. . (15) Season 1910-10. 
(x 6 ) Season 1016-17. ( 17 ) 1914-15 to 1918-10. (x 8 ) 1911-12 and 1918-14. ( 19 ) Estimates made by the Chinese 
A«nrifttton. ( 20 ) 1016-17 to 1918-19. («} Season 1918-19. ( 22 ) 1012-13 and 1918-14 
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SurrRiuu — Area 


N. 

PAYS 

COUNIRIFS 

Mo) emu* 
Avua^e 
1900-10/ 
1913-14 

1923-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 



hectares 

beetaies 

het tares 

liei tares 

hectares 

43 

Irak. 






46 

Japon . 

3,071 

1,655 

1,303 

1,133 

— 

47 

(**) Terse ( 1 ) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


48 

Siam. 

( 2 ) 4,790 

3,145 

3,259 

3,168 

— 

49 

(**) Svrie et Liban. 

— 

32,900 

31,210 

30,820 

7,740 

30 

{**) lurquie d’Asie. 

( 3 ) lb2,407 

158,07b 

110,022 

90,424 



7 otau.\ . 

10,923,000 

13,611,000 

11,730,009 

12,158,000 

12,460,000 


Afriquu 






31 

(**) Afrique ocudentale franqaise ( 4 ) 







Cote d’hoirc ( 1 ). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Dahomf\ .. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Gumee frail? . 

— 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 



Haute-Vulta . 

— 

— 

— 

115,122 

— 


Senegal . . 

— 

30,000 

— 

10,000 

23,000 


Soudan fran^ 

— 

— 

— 

41,200 

— 


Terntoire du Nigei 

— 

— 

7,170 

5,048 

— 

52 

Algene . 

( 2 ) 647 

6,108 

8,453 

5,050 

4,931 

33 

Angola . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

54 

Congo beige (6) . 

— 

9,000 

9,500 

10,000 

— 

33 

Egypt® . 

703,383 

808,394 

750,138 

036,925 

730,297 

36 

1 Er> thiee . 

— 

— 

2,500 

— 

3,300 

57 

1 (**) Kenia ( 1 ) . 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

58 

1 Maroc fran^ais . 

_ 

700 

1,200 

400 

400 

59 

(**) Mozamb. (8) : 







Terr, de la Comp, de Mozamb . 

— 

11,887 

7,528 

7,932 

_ 


Terr, de la Prov. de Mozamb . 

— 

— 

12,502 

10,318 

— 

60 

1 (**) Nigeria ( 9 ) . 1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

61 

1 Nvassaland: 1 







Culture des Europ. (Crops by Europ.) .. .. 1 

(ro) 12,431 

7,098 

5,406 

1,030 

423 


Culture des Indig. (Crops by Natnes) . ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

Ouganda . 

23,283 

247,186 

230,66b 

215,749 

282,034 

03 

1 Rhodesie meridional? 

— 

20,744 

3,292 

312 

1,023 

64 I Rhodesie septentrionale 

— 

4,795 

170 

69 

— 

63 

Somalie itahenne ( 11 ) .. . 

— 

3,900 

4,500 

5,500 

8,230 

60 

Soudan Anglo-Egyptien . . 

17,703 

77,406 

90,966 

96,569 

113,111 

67 

1 Tanganyika . 

( 10 ) 12,317 


60,700 

— 

— 

68 

Togo (zone fran^aise) ( 1 ) . 

— 

24,000 

— 

- 

— 

5 .) 

| Union de TAtuquc du Sud ( 12 ) 

97 

44,923 

28,080 

21,855 

21,300 


( Totaux . 

783,000 

1,307,000 

1,229,000 

1,085,000 

1,280,000 


■ OcfiWIE 






70 

Austrahe . 

150 

7,610 

6,060 

_ 

__ 

71 

lies Fidji . 

— 

140 


1 

_ 

72 

Nouvelle Calddonie . 

— 


400 

1 350 

— 

73 

N ouvelles- H ^brides ( 1 ) . 

— 

— 



— 


Totaux . 

2,000 

15,000 

12,000 

21,000 

20,000 


1 Totaux g 6 n 6 raux: 







1 non compns l'U.R.S.S . 

26,104,000 

34,643,000 

32,994,000 

30,501,000 

33,183,000 


1 y compns l’U.R.S.S . 

26,739,000 

35,235,000 

33,649,000 

I 31,253,000 

34,102,000 


(**) Pays dont les chiffres ne sont pas compris dans les totaux. 

(i) Exportation de coton 4gren6 et de coton non 4grend rdduit en filasse. ( 2 ) 19X1-1211913-14. ( 3 } Campagne 
1910-11. ( 4 .) Les chiffres de la superficie comprennent aussi des terrains destines en partie settlement k la culture du 
coton. ( 5 ) 1909-10, 1912-13 et 1918-14. ( 6 ) Les chiffres se rapportant aux superficies sont incompldts. ( 7 ) 1915-16 
k 1918—19. ( 8 ) Culture des Europ4ens settlement. ( 9 ) Quantitfe entries dans le commerce: la production to tale 
est dvalude k environ 160,000-250,000 quintaux. ( 10 ) 1910-11 k 1913-14. (n) Cultures jmgudes seulement. 
< 12 ) Y compns Ie Swaziland. { 13 ) 1910-11,1911-12 et 1918-14. 
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Production nr coion loiu nd - Ptoduitum of lint 


Movenne 



1 


Mo} i'll IK' 





1 N. 

Average 





Avtragt 






1909-10/ 

1925-20 

1920-27 

| 1927-28 

1928-29 

1909 1(1/ 

1925-20 

1020-27 

1027-28 

1928-29 

1 

1913-14 





1913-11 






qumtaux 

qumtuux 

qiuntauY 

J qumtaux 

^ qiiui t<m\ 

quint 

quint 

quint. 

quint 

quint. 


quintals 

quintals 

quint tih 

1 quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

| 

| quintals 

{mntals 

1 


4.0OS 

0,350 

1 

3,27(1 

9,295 






45 

7,650 

3,381 

2,434 

2,385 

— 

2,5 

2,0 

1,0 

2,1 

_ 

40 

[ 2 ) 240,291 

181,330 

183,150 

102,030 

- 


— 



- 

47 

— 

10,02(1 

5,956 

0,25(1 

— 

- 

1,9 

1 1,8 

2,0 


48 

— 

29,100 

10,825 

23,29(1 

9,050 

— 

(1,9 

! 0,5 

0,8 

1,2 

, 49 

( 3 ) 221,407 

228,033 

210,000 

389,000 

— 

( 3 ) 1.2 

1,1 

1 J,5 

1 

- 

50 

12,699,000 

10,178,000 

12,900,000 

15,447,000 

13,900,00(1 

1,2 

1,2 

1,1 

1,3 

1,1 

1 


13,090 

■ 

I 11,(120 

11,832 




1 



1 

1 

_ 

14,200 

10,230 

8,50(1 


__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

1 

— 

4,8511 

1 5,(120 

5,000 

1,000 

— 

0,0 

0,7 

0,0 

! (1.5 

-- 

27,500 

0,000 

8,800 

10,200 

- 

— 


— 


51 

— 

3,480 

5,700 

, 5,000 

9,200 

— 

_ 


0,5 

0, 4| 

— 

13,150 

3,800 

1 8,500 

— 


— 

1 _ 

— 

— 


— 

0 , 00(1 

0,000 

9,280 

— 

_ 

— 

0.8 

1,8 

_ . 

i 

(5) 2,971 

12,100 

10,570 

8,859 

13,305 

( 5 ) 8,0 

2 . 0 1 2.0 

J ,8 

2,7 

02 


5,979 

8,188 

4,302 

4,310 


— 

— 

— 

- 

53 

— 

35,000 

48,870 

59,750 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

| 54 

3,149,782 

3,578,350 

3,437,970 

2,734,852 

3,525,568 

4,5 

4,1 

' 4,6 

4,3 

4,8 

| 55 

— 

4,000 

6,000 

3,000 

4,000 

— 

— 

2,4 


1,2 

50 

(7) 408 

3,712 

2,235 

1,179 

1 — 

— 

.— 

— 

-- 


57 


900) 

1 , 000 ! 

800 

1 

1 70(1 

1 

— 

1,3 

1,3 

2,0 

1,7 58 

_ 

4,835 

0,055 

4,331 

1 

_ 

0,4 

0,8 

0,5 

1 

59 

— 

— 

19,800 

27,010 

— 

— 

__ 

1,0 

2,7, 



( 10 ) 20,148 

80,925 

49,83d 1 

1 

37,038 

01,080 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 1 


100 

( 10 ) 10,932 

5,1371 

2,33# 

837, 

53(1 

( 10 ) 0,0 

0,71 

0,4 

0,8 

1,3 

01 

— 

8,807 

0,697 

4,228' 

7,578 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 


44,095 

328,144 

239,002 

25 L,263, 

355,310 

2,1 

1,3 

1,0 

1,21 

1 1 .. 

02 

— 

11,187 

1,0011 

1561 

615 


0,4 

0,3 

0,3 

0.01 83 

—• 

898i 

174 

05 

— 


0,2 

1,0 

1,4 

— 

04 

— 

5,500 

0,000 

8,300 

15,25(1 

— 

1,8 

1,3 

1,6 

1 8 

05 

31,342 

230,820 

281,049 

239,7431 

307,331 

1,8 

3,0 

3,1 

2.5 

2,7 

66 

(i)(io) 17,284 

39,410 

44,054 

10,0391 

49,718 

(to) 1,9 

— 

0,7 


• 

07 

5,012 

12,309 

10,0111 1 

- 


- 

— 

. 

- 

08 

105 

| 30,979 

!8,:>84j 

19,082 

22,181 

1,7 

0,8 

0,7 

0,0 

1,0 

00 

3,205,000 

1,810,000 

4,130,000 

3,392,000 

4,380,000 

4,2 

3,3 

3,4 

3,1 

3,4 


168 

12,342 

9,608 

1 

18,620, 

13,008 

1,0 

1,0 

1,0 


— 1 

70 

— 

210 

1,450 

04JJ 

— 

— 

1,5 

— 

— 


71 

— 

450 

1,000 

600, 

— 

— 

— 

2,5 

1,7 

— 

72 

(13) 1,187 

8,284 

5,090 

5,598 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

73 

! 

2,000 

21,000 

17,000 

25,000 

20,000 

1,0 

1,4 

1,4 

1,2 

1,0 


45,931,000 

58,078,000 

58,729,000 

49,353,000 

52,300,000 

1,8 

1,7 

1,8 

1,6 

1,0 


47 , 893,000 

59,773,000 

60,407,000| 

s 

1 

0 

54,972,000 

1,8 | 

1,7 

1,8 

1,6 

1 ,0, 



KlNDriUNI PAR III CT\RE 
5 it hi [>tt htt tan. 


(**) Countries lor which the figures are not included in the totals. 

(1) Exports of lint including the exports of unginned cotton reduced to terms of lint. (2) 1011-12 to 1918-14. 
(3) Season 1910-11. (4) The figures for the area also comprise land only partly devoted to the growing of cotton. 
[ 5 ) 1909-10,1912-13 and 1913-14. ( 6 ) Figures for areas are incomplete. ( 7 ) 1915-10 to 1018-19. ( 8 ) Cultivation 
by Europeans only. ( 9 ) Quantity marketed ; the total production is estimated at from 150,000 to 250,000 quintals. 
(10) 1910-11 to 1913-14, (ix) Irrigated crops only. <xa) Including Swaziland. (13) 1910-11,1911-12 and 1913-14. 
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TURKEY. 


Cotton production m the Smyrna district for this season is 
estimated to be about 45,000 bales, which is approximately 50 per 
cent, greater than the production last year, according to local 
growers. 

(Foreign Crops a?id Markets.) 


UGANDA 


It is estimated that 684,000 acres were planted to cotton in 
Uganda this season, according to a cable received by the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome. This is a decrease of 
14,000 acres under last year’s acreage of 6q8,ooo, which was 
the largest ever planted, and compares with 171,000 in IQ21-22. 
Production in 1028-20 totalled 164,000 bales. 



The “LANCASTER” 

STEAM TRAPS 

Simple and Reliable. The users of over 140,000 
of the “ LANCASTER ” Steam Traps testify to 
their efficiency. EVERY TRAP GUARANTEED. 

LANCASTER & TONGE, LID. 

PENDLETON MANCHESTER 

Telegram : M PISTONS,” M/cr Telephone: PENDLETON 794 
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Blowing Room Machinery 

Taylor, Lang & Co.’s blowing room 
machinery has held PREMIER PLACE 
since they produced the first 

BUCKLEY OPENER 

in 1875. 

Improvements are made as experience dictates. 

TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 


F. ALBRECHT & CO. 

Cotton and General Merchants and Brokers 


Head Office: LIVERPOOL—3, St. Paul’s Square and 

Orleans House 

LONDON OFFICES - - 5, Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3 
and 1, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, E.C.3 
MANCHESTER OFFICE - 517-519, Royal Exchange 

GLASGOW OFFICE.8, Gordon Street 

And HOLLINWOOD, near Oldham 


Tolccjmpluc Addresses: 

“Albtocht,” Liveipool. 

“Eialbrotht,” 'Pliouo Lon Ion, 

Telephones: 

Liverpool' Cential 1192 (3 lines). 
London: Royal 7734/S and 8888. 
Manchester: Central 1143/4. 

Glasgow: Central 7828. 

Diroit Private Line between Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. 

Codes: 

Buntings Oodo, 1st & 2nd Editions. 
Bentley's Code, 

Shepperson's Code, 1881 and 1915. 
A.B.C. Code, 5th an i 6th Edition*. 
Meyer's Atlantic Cotton Co 'e, 

87th, 30th, and 40th Editions. 
Premier Telezraphi’ Code. 

Lieber’s Code. Piivato Coles. 


MEMBERS: 

IV Liver; ool Cotton Association, £tl. 

Th* Now York Cotton Exchange. 

Chicago Board of Trade. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

The Royal Etehanze, Manchester. 

The New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Inc. 
National Raw bilk Exchange Inc., New York. 

The Liverpool United General Produce Assn., Ltd. 
United Terminal Sugar Market Association 

(Liverpool Branch). 

London Com Exchange. 

London Produce Gearing Honse. 

London Cattle Food Trade Association Inc. 
London Grain Futures Association, Ltd. 

Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, Ltd. 

(London). 

Cocoa Association of London, Ltd. 

Liverpool Com Trade Association (Subscriber 

Brokers). 
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Cable Address: 

“NEALCOT” 


Codes: 

MEYER'S (39th Edition) 
© BENTLEY'S 

BUENTING'S 


W. C. NEAL 


COTTON 


82, BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAREFULLY SELECTED COTTON 
FOR SPINNERS’ REQUIREMENTS 
UPLANDS AND HEAVY-BODIED 
BENDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE COTTON BELT 
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The report was issued without comment, but later in the day 
\V. F. Callander, head of the plant reporting board, in a radio 
speech, said the decline in the December estimate of 90,000 bales 
from the estimate issued on November I may be blamed upon the 
unseasonable weather for the maturing of the tail end of the crop 
and for picking it. 

Rainfall, he said, was greater than usual in many portions of the 
cotton belt and some sections even had snowfall, an unusual thing 
in November. 
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Egyptian cotton; according to the official Cotton Standard of the 
United States,): — 

SUMMARY 


-1929-,,-1928-, 

Bales Per cent. Bales Per cent. 


Total crop (as reported by the Bureau 




of the Census) 

.. 

10,893,200 100-0 

10,162,500 

100*0 

Total American upland 


10,882,400 99-9 

10,149,100 

99*9 

Total American Egyptian .. 


10,800 < 

13,400 

0*1 

Grades (American upland) : 





White, middling and better 

.. 

8,204,900 75-4 

8,294,400 

81*7 

White, strict low and low middling 

1,451,000 13*3 

813,800 

8-0 

White, below low middling .. 


39,500 0-4 

40,200 

0*4 

Spotted and yellow tinged .. 


969,500 8-9 

779,400 

7-7 

Light yellow stained, yellow stained, 




grey, blue stained .. 


4,200 4 

3,900 


Tenderability on Section 5 futures 




contracts (American upland) : 




Total tenderable 


8,598,000 79-1 

8,646,900 

85*2 

Tenderable J in. to 1 t>\ in., inc. 


7,356,500 87-7 

7,687,500 

75*7 

Tenderable over ] in. 


1,241,500 11-4 

959,400 

9-5 

Total untenderable 


2,284,400 20-9 

1,502,200 

14*8 

Untenderable in grade 


63,600 0-5 

49,800 

0*5 

Untenderable in staple 


2,165,600 19-9 

1,422,500 

14*0 

Untenderable in both grade and staple 

55,200 0-5 

29,900 

0*3 


STAPLE 

-1929' 


(American upland) 



Bales Per cent. 

Under | in. 



2,220,800 

20-4 

i in. and || 



4,063,700 

37*3 

If in. and in. 



2,092,700 

19*2 

1 in. and 1 in. .. 



1,261,400 

11-6 

1^ in. and 1& in. 



663,600 

6*1 

1$ in. and longer .. 



580,200 

5-3 

* Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 




DETAILS 



Designation Bales 

Per cent. 

Designation 

Bales Per cent. 

(« 

to 


to 

to 

Upland total .. 10,882,400 

100-0 

Yellow tinged 

32,800 

0-3 

Extra white .. 212,800 

1-9 

2—S.G M. .. 

100 

d 

3—G.M. .. 135,800 

1-2 

3—G.M. .. 

2,100 

d 

4—S.M. .. 60,800 

0-6 

4—S.M. .. 

14,700 

0-1 

0 —M. 12,400 

0-1 

5—M.* 

12,200 

0-1 

6—S.L.M. .. 3,000 

d 

6—S.L.M. 4, 

3,200 

a 

7—L.M. .. 300 

d 

7—L.M. 3 * ., 

500 

d 

White .. .. 9,095,400 

89-1 

Lt. ycl, stained 

1,700 

d 

1—M.F. .. 200 

d 

3—G.M. .. 

— 

— 

2—S.G.M.(/) .. 37,700 

0-3 

4 —S.M.* .. 

600 

d 

3—G.M. .. 841,600 

7-7 

5—M.* 

1,100 

a 

4—S.M. .. 3,620,000 

33*3 

Yellow stained 

600 

d 

5—M. 3,705,400 

34-1 

3—G.M, .. 

— 

— 

6—S.L.M. .. 1,204,800 

11-1 

4—S.M.* .. 

300 

d 

7—L.M. .. 246,200 

2-3 

5—M.* 

300 

a 

8—S.G.O. .. 33,400 

0-3 

Grey 

1,800 

a 

9—G.O.* .. 6,100 

d 

3—G.M. .. 

100 

d 

Spotted .. .. 936,700 

8*6 

4—S.M. .. 

3,600 

d 

3—G.M. .. 42,800 

0*4 

5—-M.* 

200 

a 

4—S.M. .. 511,500 

4-7 

Blue stained .. 

100 

d 

5—M. 322,600 

3*0 

3—G.M. .. 

100 

d 

6—S.L.M.* .. 54,200 

0*5 

4—S.M.* .. 

— 

— 

7—L.M.* .. 5,600 

d 

No. grade* ( 0 ) 

1,000 

d 


(6) Revised figures of Bureau of Census to nearest hundred bales. 

(c) To nearest one-tenth of one per cent. 

(d) Less than onc-tenth of one per cent. 

(e) Includes all bales not otherwise classified above. 

(/) Includes extra white above good middling. 

* Untenderable. 
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A perusal of these tables will show the reader that a much 
larger proportion of this season’s crop, as compared with last 
season, is untenderable. This season’s untenderable cotton 
amounts to 20.9 per cent., as against 14.8 per cent, last season, for 
the cotton ginned to November 1. The staple is also shorter this 
year than last, for up to November 1 2,200,800 (20.4 per cent.) 
bales of under l in. had been ginned, as against only 1,452,200 
(14.29 per cent.) last season. 

Messrs. Bond, McEnany & Co., New York, write on this sub¬ 
ject, as per 20th December last, as follows: — 

Even more important is the much greater decrease in the supply of 
tenderable cotton and particularly of cotton having a staple of $-inch or 
more. The last grade and staple report of the Department of Agriculture 
showed that even as early as November 1 no less than 20.9 per cent, of the 
season's total ginnings—i.e., 2,284,400 bales—were untenderable for all 
causes, while 19.9 per cent.—i.e., 2,165,600 bales—were untenderable 
because having less than £-inch staple. These figures all show very large 
increases over the corresponding figures for 1928-1929, the quantity of 
cotton untenderable by reason of deficient staple jumping no less than 
743,100 bales. Nor is it conceivable that the situation has improved since 
November 1, inasmuch as the part of the crop remaining in the fields on 
that date has been subjected to the most adverse weather conditions and can 
scarcely have failed to deteriorate seriously both in grade and in staple 
quality. In any event, if the percentages of untenderability shown by the 
ginnings to November 1 are simply maintained to the end of the ginning 
season, the present crop will contain about 3,000,000 bales of untenderable 
cotton, of which not far from 2,800,000 bales will have less than ^-inch 
staple. So far as we know, nothing like this has ever before _ been 
experienced, and its bearing upon the long-run supply and price situation of 
American cotton is self-evident. 


The grade and staple report as per November 30th last was 
issued recently. Although the complete report has not yet been 
received, we are able to give below a resume of its main contents. 

The report states that of the 12,858,000 bales ginned up to the 
end of November, no less than 2,801,000 or 21.8 per cent, were 
untenderable as regards grade or staple or both. Comparison 
with last season shows that up to the end of November of 12,560,000 
bales ginned only 14.6 per cent, were untenderable. The cold 
rainy weather during November has had its effect on these figures, 
for 26.3 per cent, of the cotton ginned in this month was untender¬ 
able, as against last year only 13.7 per cent. 

It should also be remembered that December was a very poor 
month for cotton picking, due to rain, snow and frosts, and a 
larger percentage still of this cotton will also be found untenderable 
when the next grade and staple report is issued. 


Senate Investigation of Cotton 
Exchanges. 


Still another investigation into the causes of the low price of 
cotton is being conducted by the Sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The resolution under which the investigation was conducted 
carried the intimation that low prices were the result of numerous 
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Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association 


INCORPORATED 


DALLAS 


(GENERAL OFFICES) 


TEXAS 


A Growers ’ Co-operative 
lMarketing Organization 

NOW IN EIGHTH YEAR OF OPERATION 


TEXAS COTTONS 


Large quantities Texas cotton in even- 
running lots concentrated in Texas 
Port Warehouses 

Prompt Shipments and Sailings 


Ktsri 


CASH RESERVES - - $1,300,000.00 

Member American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


Codes; 

Meyer’s 8®th 
Shepperson's 1878-1881 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Book 
Howards* Code 


Cable Addrets: 

** FARBUCOT, DALLAS** 
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PAUL PFLIEGER ROBERT P. PFLIEGER JOHN J. PFLIEGER 


PAUL PFLIEGER v CO. 


Commission zrchants 

60, Beaver Street •*. NEW YORK 

Cable Address: —PFLIEGER, NEW YORK. 


Members of the New York Cotton Exchange 
Members of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Associated Members, Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Members of the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

Members of National Raw Silk Exchange of New 
York, Inc. 

Orders Executed for Futures on the above Exchanges. 
We solicit correspondence for Spot Cotton. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: PAUL PFLIEGER, 

6o, Boulevard du Chateau, Ghent, Belgium 


F. B. KEECH & COMPANY 

MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange Washington Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

New York Curb Exchange New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

Chicago Stock Exchange Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

Chicago Board of Trade National Metal Exchange, Inc. 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange New York Hide Exchange, Inc. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. Bremen Cotton Exchange 

COMMODITIES DEPARTMENT 

Managers: 

EDWARD M. WELD BULKELEY L. WELLS R. L. THOMPSON V. N. BASHKIROFF 

Complete facilities for the execution of orders for future delivery on all 
the important Commodity Exchanges of the world. 

Main Office : 52, Broadway, NEW YORK 

Branches: 

NEW YORK: CHICAGO; PHILADELPHIA s 

730, Fifth Avenue; 5, East 44th St, 231, So. La Salle St. Rita Carlton Hotel 

BROOKLYN: WASHINGTON! PROVIDENCE: 

1, Hanson Place H comer 17th Street, N.W. Grosvenor Building 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Canada, Grain Exchange Building 
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factors, including undue speculation, the o\ crshadowing 
importance of certain interests in the trade, the influence of the 
Cotton Textile Institute on the attitude of spinners in the purchase 
of their raw material, and inequalities in the present contract system 
in America. Furthermore, questions asked by spokesmen for the 
investigators have centred largely around the foregoing. 

The President of New Orleans Cotton Exchange, Mr. J. P. 
Henican, refuted the charge that low prices were due to speculation; 
in fact, he explained that lack of speculation, coinciding with the 
dumping of the American crop on the market, was the cause of the 
low price levels reached this season. 

Mr. Gardiner H. Miller, President of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, declared that the price of American cotton has been 
depressed this autumn primarily as a result of the large world 
production, particularly of foreign cottons, combined with the 
rapid marketing of the domestic crop at a time when the spinning 
industry was depressed, and economic conditions were forcing 
a decline in commodity prices in general. He pointed out that 
foreign crops this year promised to total 11,200,000, compared 
with a ten-year average of 0,070,000. He also stressed the fact 
that the October commodity index number of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics was only 96.3, compared with a ten-year average of 
108.3, an< 3 said that this had much to do with the decline. He 
also pointed out that competing varieties of American cotton are 
and have been during most of the year about 1 J cents above the 
normal or usual relationship with Indian. He declared that if the 
exchanges had not made it possible this fall for merchants to buv 
cotton freelv, notwithstanding limited forward sales to spinners, 
there would have been a panic in the spot cotton markets of the 
South. 

Questioning Mr. Miller, Senator Smith (of South Carolina) 
said it was probable that 13,000,000 bales of American Cotton 
would be consumed this year and that the crop is therefore 
inadequate. He said: 

“ I know that if there had not been some influence, somewhere, 
holding in its power the ability to adjust the price of cotton 
they would not have been able to hold cotton from going 3 cents or 
more per pound higher. Some influence has kept the wise men from 
buying cotton.* * 

Answering a statement by Senator Heflin that a certain firm 
of exporters represented an “overshadowing influence** on the 
market, Mr. Miller said that one or two or half a dozen firms 
handle a larger percentage of the crop than formerly, smaller firms 
having been unable to make money because of lack of capital. He 
said no agency other than supply and demand could affect the price 
of cotton for more than a limited time. 

Mr. Butler expressed some vigorous opinions upon the question 
of Southern delivery. He said that the present plan of Southern 
delivery on New York contracts has been detrimental to speculation 
and that the contract with multiple Southern delivery points is 
fundamentally a bear contract. He said that New York and 
Norfolk should be eliminated as points of delivery—the latter 
because it is too close to New York for the 35-point differential 
to have the effect intended. Under such conditions, he said, any 
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manipulator at any time can put a stock in New York at a cost of 
$1.00 a bale. 

Senator Smith likewise criticized the Southern deli \ cry contract, 
asking Mr. Miller if he did not think it created such uncertainty 
as to deter buying and depress the market. 

Mr. Clayton's testimony bore out the seriousness of foreign 
competition with American cotton. He said that the United States 
now produces only about 50 per cent, of the tenderable world’s 
crop, while 50 years ago it produced 75 per cent, of the total. In 
short, the declining quality of cotton produced in the United 
States does not entitle it to command the relatively high prices it 
has brought heretofore, and the latter are being gradually 
readjusted to levels more in keeping with those paid for foreign 
growths. He pointed out that more than 20 per cent of the crop 
produced in the United States in 1Q2Q was shorter than £ in., 
whereas a few years ago such staple was practically unknown, while 
the staple of the Indian Crop has been improving, so that very little 
of the old cotton of less than A in. is now produced there. Of Russia 
Mr. Clayton said : 

“This year Russia raised 1,500,000 bales of cotton, and the 
Russian Government is committed to a production programme, 
which will make purchases of American cotton unnecessary in the 
next two years, and within five years will give them a substantial 
export surplus. An estimated crop of approximately 2,000,000 
bales is to be planted next year." 

He criticized the effect of the tariff in America in raising 
the cost of production, which is forcing the Southern farmer to 
a constantly lower standard of living. He said the cotton 
farmer must get 22 cents a pound if he is to maintain his pre-war 
standard of living. Mr. Clayton said that one of the fundamental 
reasons for the price depression was the record movement of the 
crop, as unorganized farmers poured their production on the 
market. He also gave fundamental financial and economic 
conditions as a cause. He supported the opinions of the presidents 
of the exchanges as to the value of the service these institutions 
had rendered this fall, and estimated that as of December 1 
speculators were carrying 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales of American 
cotton which otherwise would have been dumped upon spinners to 
carry. 

Mr. Clayton told the sub-committee that in his opinion the 
price of cotton would more likely rise than fall after the first of 
the year. However, unless there was some change for the better 
in business conditions he thought it likely the price would remain 
where it was. 

Mr. Clayton denied that his company had had any over¬ 
shadowing influence on the market. “ My company has never 
speculated, has never sold short sales of cotton and has had no 
motive to break the price of cotton,” Mr. Clayton said. He stated 
his company had advanced $4,000,000 during spring of IQ 2 Q to 
the cotton farmer. 

At the adjourned hearing Mr. Clayton was again the chief wit¬ 
ness, and said he believes the New York Cotton Exchange soon 
will take action voluntarily to abolish its differentials with New 
Orleans and that this automatically would cause deliveries at New 
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York on futures contracts to cease, so he did not feel there was an\ 
necessity of a law reforming the new Southern delivery contract. 
He does not feel call sales are injurious, he said. Senator Smith 
disagreed with him rather sharply on this question. 

Senator Ransdell asked the witness what could be done by 
Congress to enable the producers to get better prices for their cotton. 
Mr. Clayton replied that the only alternative to the tariff which the 
cotton producers have to pay for imported commodities would be 
to give them a bonus on their exports. He added that if the 
tariff burden was taken off the cotton producers they would probably 
be in a better position to compete with the foreign producers. 

Senator Walcott, of Connecticut, sought from the witness his 
views on the probable trend in the future buying and selling of 
cotton, asserting that in the future there will probably be some 
combination of buyers that will purchase the cotton for the spinners 
of the United States, and pointing out that combinations have been 
formed in Europe. Mr. Clayton said that he could not see the forma¬ 
tion of any such group in the immediate future, because the spinners 
of the United States are so isolated. He said that it probably 
will be done many years hence, but he could not sec that it is 
probable within the next few years. 

Mr. Clayton was emphatic in saying he did not believe an 
increase in the loan basis on cotton by the Federal Farm Board 
would be beneficial in the long run. To raise the loan basis to 20 
cents a pound he feared would result in increasing production next 
season by encouraging larger acreage. 

The sub-committee reconvenes in January and other witnesses 
are to be called. 


HUMIDITY IN U.S. COTTON—STUDY OF STATE 

COTTONS. 


Spinners interested in the recent tests for humidity in Egyptian 
cotton will appreciate the following study of the moisture content 
of North Carolina cottons, which has been made by the Textile 
School of the North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C. Mr. 
Hilton, Associate Professor of Yarn Manufacture, and Mr. Thomas 
Nelson, Dean of Textiles, who carried out this investigation, 
describe the tests and results as follows: — 

From four different sections of the eastern part of the State 
190 samples of cotton were shipped to the textile school. The 
samples were pulled from the bales and placed in sealed jars. 
Twenty-four samples were received from the warehouses of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co-operative Association at Dunn, 
Fayetteville and Laurinburg. The Raleigh warehouse of the same 
association sent 118 samples. 

The annual rainfall and precipitatipn for the year of 1928 was 
in excess of normal in the eastern section of North Carolina. All 
the samples were picked during September and October. 

The samples were weighed before being placed in the oven and 
again after a period of three hours, during which time they were 
being dried at a temperature from 200 0 to 240 0 F. After the three- 
hour period weighings were taken each 30 minutes until three 
weighings recorded the same. 
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The rule to find percentage of regain The weight of the bone- 
diy sample ( B ) subtracted from the weight of sample as received 
11 \ multiplied by loo and divided by the hone-diy weight 


01 ~B) x ioo 
B 


~ pei cent icgain 


lhe total a\eragc per cent regain was louna to be 8 2S (t,in cut 
and mixed staple not considered) The i |-m staple samples 
contained the highest average moisture content, and the i-in staple 
samples the lowest amount The maximum amount of moisture per 
bale as by staple was m the i f in samples, and the minimum 
amount per bale as by staple was m the bj-in samples 

Strict middling, bright-grade samples contained the highest 
average amount of moisture, and the middling, spotted-giade 
contained the lowest amount — 1 / i tile 11 arid 


WOOL COTTON. 


Still anothei short staple cottm ^ecd has made its appcaianct 
m USA It is reported in the American press that a South 
C arohna firmer was ^ent 12 seeds of “ wool cotton ” from Mexico 
from these 12 seeds he has just gathered 12 lbs of seed cotton, 
and while his section and all Ins other cotton patclus were heaviK 
infested with boll-wecul, not a weevil was found in the Mexican 
seed patch The plants grow about the height and size of 
ordinary cotton, the main difference being that their nranches are 
forked and contain but few leaves 1 he staple resembles wool, and 
i*> about l m in length The farmer is wondering if this 

\anety is immune to boll-weevil, at any rate, he has realized enough 
«ted to plant an acre next spring and make a thorough test of it 


MECHANICAL COTTON PICKERS AND HARVESTERS. 


I wo new mechanical cotton pickers have made their app< aranc* 
m the cotton fields of the United States this season 

I he Durant Cotton Pit Let , made by the manufacturers of the 
Durant motor car, is a small lighl machine 2 ft wide and ft 
long, weighing about 300 lbs It carries a bag to hold 100 lbs ot 
seed cotton and is pushed between the cotton rows by the two men 
operating the two nozzles The nozzle is simply held against the 
boll to be picked, each picker-head contains a pair of revolving 
aluminium rollers which pick the cotton from the boll, lust as an\ 
aand picker would do, and passes the picked seed cotton to a 
flexible tube through which a current of air draws the boll to the 
sack Before being deposited m the sack the boll is thrown against 
a metal screen which separates dirt and sand from the cotton The 
makers claim that the current of air also removes moisture from the 
lint, and for this reason the cotton picker may be used when dew is 
still on the plants, when hand picking should not be earned on A 
small single cylinder petrol engine of about 1 H P revolves the fan 
which creates the current of air, this engine consumes approximately 
one gallon of petrol m a day 
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One-Row Cotton Harvester 

Made by General Cotton Harvester Co , Foil Worth, Texas 
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T. Ik manufacturers claim that the machine picks the cotton more 
cleanly than by hand, and that consequently the grade is improved 
During tests earned out at Coipus Christi, hand-picked cotton 
giaded stud middling, moreo\ei, the colour was improved The 
actual saving m the cost of picking and the increase m the selling 
price of the better giaded cotton amounted to $ io 20 per bale 

The ( o-opeiati\eb aimers* Associations au said to lx mteicsted 
m this machine 

The writer consideis tint one drawback the machine has at 
present is dial it fluffs out the noils and m many case^ separate 4 - the 
different locks Accoiding to a gin manufacturer, these separate 
locks will cause the lint to be gin-cut when it passes through the 
gins This statement was suppoited by the samples of hand-picked 
and machine-picked ginned cotton shown by the manufactuier of 
the picker Although the machine-picked cotton was much cleaner 
than the hand-picked cotton the former was very roughly ginned 
and full of nepps, wheieas the hand-picked cotton, picked on the 
day, was smoothly ginned cotton 
The Smith Conrad “ Combine ” cotton harvester manufactured 
by the General Cotton Harvester Co, Fort Worth, Texas, is a 
cotton stripper, cleaner and liuller combined The single row 
machine will hai\est S to 7 acres a day, while a two row machine 
is able to harvest double that capacity Compared with hand 
picking it is said the machine is capable of doing the work of 10 
men 

As will be seen from the illustration the machine has the appear¬ 
ance of a “sled**, it is a sled, but the open cotton is picked 
separately and deposited in one receptacle, while the “ hollies’’ 

B ass on to the hull extractor which separates the lint from the hulls 
y this means the “ hollies ** are kept separate from the mature fibre 
It is intended to pass this machine through the fields after the first 
pickings have been taken off 


Huge Cotton Selling Agency. 


The heads of the cotton co-operative associations aftei a two 
days conference with members of the Federal Farm Board at 
Memphis during December approved the central sales agency plan, 
submitted by the Board, calling for a corporation capitalized at 
$30,000,000 to be formed with the American Cotton Growers’ 
Association as the basic organization It is said that the proposed 
corporation will be the largest co-operative organization m the 
world 

This corporation represents the American effort to obtain more 
remunerative prices to the cotton planter, and thexe is no doubt that 
it will be able to influence the courbe of the markets next season 
It is to be hoped that this result will be obtained by educational 
means The American planter should be shown the folly of plant¬ 
ing short staple seed, and should be taught how to obtain an 
increased yield per acre from his land, otherwise he will not be m 
the position to compete with outside growths If high prices are 
obtained simply by means of a lessened production, cotton growers 
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“Spinners, Attention!” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gm fitted with “Hancock Cotton Ptcker” . 

Through Murray Gin Only 

i" and above to i" below •$" 

33 . 4 % 41 . 1 % 25 . 5 % 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i" and above to i" below 

44 . 4 % 33 . 3 % 22 . 3 % 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 
consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 

that your cotton 
must be ginned 
on Murray-Hancock System. 

The Murray Company 
DALLAS s TEXAS 

ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S.A. 


Specify 
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Anderson, Clayton 

and Co. 

Cotton {Merchants 

Oklahoma City, Houston, 

Savannah, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Providence, Boston, Fall 
River, North Adams, 

Augusta, Norfolk. 

Anderson, Clayton 
and Fleming 

3, South William Street, New York, N.Y. 
55, Mann Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 


♦♦ 


Members : Associate Members : 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Limited 

Texas Cotton Association 
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in other parts of the world will have a greater incentive to produce 
more and will benefit financially and commercially by America’s 
reduced crops. 

The corporation will be empowered to provide central marketing 
facilities and sales services, to buy cotton from its own stockholders 
and from outsiders in so far as this is permitted by Federal law, 
to deal in cotton seed and manufacture or deal in cotton products, 
to lease, buy or construct warehouses and gins where such facilities 
cannot be reasonably provided by the local associations, conduct 
educational work for diversification and adjustment of acreage, 
conduct research and statistical services, and develop and establish 
a centralized finance system for marketing cotton throughout the 
belt. 

Two separate marketing branches will be set up for short and 
long staple cotton and the entire belt is divided for convenience 
into four grand divisions: the South-Ea^t, including North Caro¬ 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama; Mississippi Valley, 
including Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Tennessee; South-West, to take in Oklahoma and Texas, exclusive 
of the irrigated portion of Texas; and the Far West, to include 
West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

Stock will be sold to bona-fide farmers. Loans secured by 
notes will be made by the Government over long terms, probably 
25 years. The corporations plan an immediate and extensive 
campaign for membership among cotton growers. 

The first annual meeting of the new corporation must be held 
before July 1, IQ30. In a formal statement issued at the close 
of the meeting, Alexander Legge, head of the Federal Farm Board, 
said the organization would be in full operation by that time and 
would be in a position to handle the 1930 crop. 

The sub-committee has been authorized to prepare the charter 
and bv-laws subject to the approval of the general organization 
committee and the Farm Board. The members of the sub-committee 
are: — 

S. L. Morle\, Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Assn., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Harry Williams, Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Assn., Dallas, Tex. 

N. C. Williamson, Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton Growers* Co¬ 
operative Assn., New Orleans, La. 

Allen Northington, Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Assn., Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala. 

U. B. Blalock, North Carolina Colton Growers’ Co-operatiw 
Assn., Raleigh, N.C. 

A. H. Stone, Staple Cotton Co-operative Assn., Greenwood, 
Miss. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Mr. T. A. Carter, of Messrs. James E. Bennet & Co., of Chicago, 
writing in the Cotton Digest on the Brazilian Government’s experi¬ 
ences m coffee prices control, the Stevenson rubber scheme, and the 
Cuban attempt to raise sugar prices, continues as follows on the 
Federal Farm Board 
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The Farm Bureau disclaims any intention of price fixing, but 
:t is establishing corporations for the purpose of handling farm pro¬ 
ducts, esjienally cotton and wheat, and creating facilities for loan¬ 
ing money in immense quantities to producers at valuations \ery 
close to prevailing market quotations; and it has expressed its 
intention to continue loaning at fixed limits, even should market 
prices drop below its loan limits. Inasmuch as many producers 
would be unable to pay their loans should prices stav below the 
limits fixed by the Government, this action results m direct price 
fixation on at least a part of the crop grown in this country. 

In our opinion, tins experiment m busmens, indirectly under¬ 
taken by the Government, will eventually fail, and most of the 
money derived from the tax-paying public will be wasted to no 
purpose, except to again make clear the truth of the well-proven 
economic fact that prices for commodities arc controlled, m the long 
run, by suppl} r and demand. 


CONSUMPTION ESTIMATE FOR 1929-30. 


Mr. F. W. Tattersall estimates the consumption of American 
cotton for the current season at 14,600,000 bales, against 
1^,076,000 bales, according to the returns of the International 
Federation for 1928-Q. 

The details of the consumption figures for last season with his 
estimate for 1929-30 are given in the following table: — 



International 

F ederation 

Estimated 


Consumption 

Consumption 


1928-9. 

1929-30. 


(Bales in 1,000’s.) 

United States 

6,788 

6,450 

England 

1,910 

1,850 

Rest of Europe 

4,614 

4,600 

Asia . 

1,431 

1,400 

Minor Countries 

333 

300 


15,076 

14,600 


If the American crop for 1929-30 is taken as 14,900,000 bales, 
with a carry-over from last season of 4,400,000 bales, the available 
supplies will be about 19,300,000 bales. With a consumption of 
14,600,000 bales there is a probability of a carry-over at the end 
of next July of 4,700,000 bales, or an increase of 300,000 bales 
compared with a year earlier. 


WORLD'S ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION LESS. 


The New York Cotton Exchange Service state that they estimate 
world consumption of American cotton during November, subject 
to slight revision, at 1,164,000 bales, against 1,349,000 in October, 
L 339 »o°o * n November last year, and 1419,000 m November two 
years ago. During the four months from August 1 to November 30, 
constituting the first third of the season, total consumption of 
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Members: 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
RUBBER EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Associate Members: 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 

25, BROAD STREET (Ground Floor) 
NEW YORK CITY 

UPTOWN OFFICES: 

NATIONAL CITY BUILDING: VANDERBILT HOTEL: 

Madison Avenue and 42 nd Street 34 th Street and Park Avenue 

PARAMOUNT BUILDING: 18, EAST 53rd STREET 

1501 Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 1611, Walnut Street 


STEWART BROTHERS 
COTTON COMPANY 

Incorporated 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. 

Cable Address: STEWBROS 
BUYING AGENCIES: 

Throughout the principal sections of the Cotton Belt and in Phoenix, Arizona. 


COTTON FUTURE BROKERS 


STEWART BROS. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Cotton Exchange Building 


STEWART BROS. 

COTTON COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

208, La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEWART BROS., 830, Union Street, New Orleans, La. 


MEMBERS: 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 

Liverpool Cotton Association 
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, ROBERT MAYER, Vice-President 

I J. STAVELY, Vice-President 

1 S. S. KAHN, Treasurer 

i E. J. KAHN, Secretary 


J. KAHN & COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Cable Address: “JAYKAHN" 
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American was approximately 4,857,000 bales, against 5,083,000 m 
the same period last season, and 5,684,000 two seasons ago. 
Present indications are that the world consumption total for 
December will be materially less than that for December a year ago, 
thus increasing the minus difference between the total for the 
season to the end of December this year and the total for the same 
period last year and that for the year before last. 


VALUE OF 1929 CROP. 


The US. Bureau of Agricultural Economics state that the 
average price being paid producers for cotton lint on December 1, 
1929, was 16.4 cent^ per lb., compared with 18.0 cents per lb. on 
December 1, 1928. Applying these prices to the iQ2i, production 
of 14,919,000 bales, as estimated by the Department on December y, 
and to the final 1928 estimate of 14,478,000 bales, the indicated 
farm value of the 1929 crop is $ 1,225,032,000 and of the 1928 crop 
$1,301,796,000. On the above basis the farm value of the Texas 
crop this year is about $131,000,000 or 29 per cent, below the value 
of the 1928 crop computed on the same basis. Oklahoma and North 
Carolina are the only other major States showing declines in total 
value. Georgia and Mississippi show the greatest increases, with 
13 per cent, and 21 per cent, respectively. Applying December 1 
prices to the estimated production of seed of 6,630,000 tons in 1929, 
and 6,435,000 tons m 1928, the farm value of the 1929 seed is 
$201,096,000, and of the 1928 seed $233,447,000. 


Marketing of Cotton. 


Dr. C. B. Warner, Chairman of the Joint Relations Committee 
of the American Cotton Association, in an article 111 a recent issue 
of the Manufacturin' Record , describes a plan for improving the 
marketing of cotton and cotton textiles. We extract the following 
from his article: — 

There have grown up in this country recently gigantic combinations, and 
nearly every commodity is involved. At first the Government took a harsh 
view of the situation, but it was soon discovered that in many industries 
some relief must be had from unwise competition if the industry was to 
survive. Now that the fanner often produces the raw material used by 
these combinations, he should be included. For example, the textile 
industry has never been reorganized and is in a had way, with Oriental 
cheap labour producing silk at the top and the cotton planter being crushed 
at the bottom. It is time that a conference of leaders be held, with each 
unit of the textile industry represented. 

A Textile Combination .—There have been so many industrial combina¬ 
tions in the past that experience teaches us that a unified textile industry 
is easily within the bounds of possibility. If a conference of textile leaders 
were held, and tariffs and sales taxes were recommended, then, through 
orderly arrangement, each unit could be protected in such a way that a fair 
profit would accrue to each. The price of the commodities produced bv 
each unit could be stabilized, and instability, irregularity and speculation 
would belong to the past. 
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is soon as the entire textile group has been reorganized and the spinner 
\ nows he will receive a higher puce for his fabric, due to elimination of the 
wastes ot competition, and to an adequate tariff, he is in position to agree 
with the plantei on a set price for cotton Ihe cotton manufacturers and 
the cotton faim co opeiativc aie then m a position to appoint a joint holding 
committee to buy all the cotton produced m this country, sell the surplus 
abroad and letam the balance tor domestic use The price of raw cottuu, 
being dctemuned by the conference of textile leaders, will be a figure 
that will pay a fan lemuneration to the farmer for capital and labour and, 
selling direct to the spinner, speculative waste and middlemens profit will 
be eliminated After the cotton is ginned there will be one man at the ware¬ 
house to giade it, and, as this man is appointed by the joint committee 
fairness in giadmg may be expected The planter will then receive 
receipts for his graded cotton and each month for ten months he will 
leceive a cheque from the holding committee Each cheque will represent 
in value one-tenth of the entire value of his cotton If he needs money 
fastei, he can dispose of the cheques at the local bank for neaily the value 
of the cotton, since there is no speculation involved 

The Closed Market —In the spinners’ association and in the cotton farm 
co operative it is likely that membership will approach 100 per cent of 
those eligible The financial, industrial, farming and Government interests 
lie all in fivour of stabilization, and the pressure against outlaws will be 
tremendous \s in every large combination, we may expect a few on the 
outside, but experience teaches us that their influence is limited With the 
solid membership behind it, the spinners’ association will contract to buy 
from the holding committee cotton at the set price, and will ilso agree not 
to buv cotton from anyone else This will make a closed domestic market 
foi cotton, and it will practically force every grower into his co-operative, 
for he will have no maiket unless he is content to ship abroad at a lower 
price 

Controlling the Surplus —No plan of marketing can succeed unless the 
surplus can be controlled This can be done by dumping the surplus or 
cutting down production and, to accomplish this well, both methods should 
be employed Factories find it much easier to curtail production than docs 
the farm, and hence, of late, industry carries greater gams than farming 
The plans that now, it is hoped, will curtail production in farm products 
are financial pressure from banks and Government agencies, public 
opinion, and voluntary reduction of acreage In addition, this plan pionoses 
tbit a more powerful instrument lies in the last principle—the closed 
contract When the cotton planter applies for admission to his co operative 
association, he agrees not only to accept the net price of cotton but also 
to accept \ reduction of his acicage, or bale age along with his brother 
members in the association in rise of a favourable cotton year producing a 
surplus He is thus foiccd to accept the rulings of his association in oidei 
to get his maiket 

Suggestions This plan opens up an entiiely new ivenue for the distil 
bution ot faim pioducts, and, like all new plans, will provoke argument 
criticism and suggestions These ue expected and desired Foitunateh 
these principles hive been found successful m other industries and merely 
transferring them to the field of agucultuie will not he so difficult This 
outline is simply an introduction to the subject, and it is in line for improve 
ment to fit the needs of the farmer Being elastic and adaptable, -various 
points of the plan cm be used generally m fami marketing 

There are many angles to co-operative marketing, and competent leideis 
are at the helm assorting various points and fitting them together The 
competitive system has inherent ceitam rules ot marketing, and the three 
points emphasized m this outline aie a necessity to a farm-marketing plan 
While cotton was taken as an example to explain the principle of vertical 
alignment, other farm products could have been used to demonstrate its 
efficiency We must remember that it is impossible to raise the price of 
raw cotton to a point where the planter is reasonably paid for his labour and 
investment unless we also give attention to the spinner and protect hvm 
aeamst a high-priced raw material to buv and a low-priced fabric to sell 
and this is a situation which should at once be investigated by farm leaders 

The enthusiasm with which these principles have been received is 
pratifvmo- and m a large decree it is due to the encouragement and assist¬ 
ance of manv leaders m farming mdustnal and financial circles 
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Cotton Gin Scene m the Delta 

(B\ couibsv of ihL V S Department at AgnciUwal rtonomus ) 
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The Crop Reporting Board and Its 

Methods. 


Hit following observations with refeionct to the C rop Reporting 
Board and the methods now employed in the preparation of its 
reports on the cotton crop were written b} Mr ] V Sinsabaugh, 
editor of Pearsall’s News Bureau, New York who was present 
at the meeting of the board during the compilation of the October 
icport Owing to shortage of space we aie unable to give the 
author s complete aiticle but reproduce that part of more interest to 
the Luiopean 

iHr PNESFNl MftiioDs Since the adoption of the new 
methods a mistaken impiesMon seems to have gained ground m 
some quurteis that the boaid attempts to make allowances foi 
departures from average after the date of their reports In the case 
< f the boll weevil, regarding which certain significant mlormation 
as to infestation, etc , is available, allowances nave been made in 
the earlier-season reports toi future damage exceeding or falling 
short of that ordinanlv experienced In no other respect, however, 
does the board attempt to go beyond the data contained in reports 
received from their various classes of correspondents 1 he} cannot 
foresee future weather developments, noi do thev attempt to do so 
Their estimates are compiled on the basis of the reports in hand 
and on an assumption of usual weathei and growing conditions 
during the balance of the season 

Before adoption of the nrcsent sv stem thru yeais ago the 
Crop Repoitmg Board as I understand it relied chiefly, if not 
entirely, upon the condition figures for its crop indications until 
late in the season, wlxn ginning figures were taken into considera 
tion While that was ^till the procedure, however the Boaid in 
ils dlorts to minimise elide re nets lx tween pci iodic ic ports and 
final returns was laving the ground foi the inclusion of additional 
data The scope ot then lnquuy was broadened Reintions of 
the supnlemental data to final lcsults weie caiefullv studied and 
wheie found fairlv constant they weie adopted 11ns naturalh 
necessjtited the lntioeluction of moie comprehensive methods as 
then were additional relations to be considered 

?AR-> NO Longer l SED Under the s>stcm now used, the old 
“rule-of-thumb” method of interpreting condition figures has 
disappeared There is no longer, so far as I was able to observe, 
a mathematical formula for the translation of condition reports 
into terms of ultimate fields per acre In the old days, a “ par ” 
figure was determined on the basis of average results for ten-} ear 
five-year, and three-year periods Under that system “pars” 
for the interpretation of condition figures could be predetermined 
for everv reoort m the reporting reason, which m those days (except 
for the final estimate in December) ended on September 2^th and 
these “ pars ” were published m advance Under present methods 
no “ par ” figures are published or formulated bv the bureau The 
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board's studies of the relationship of condition and yield indicated 
that a par which gave a reasonably accurate indication of yield 
on one portion of the condition scale would not do so on another 
portion of the scale. It was therefore impossible to predetermine a 
correct par. Accordingly, the board now steps directly from con¬ 
dition to indicated yield instead of indirectly, as formerly, through 
the medium of the par. Not only this, but the additional indica¬ 
tions developed by research and experiment have been found, at 
times during the growing season, to maintain a closer relation to 
final yields than the condition figures. 

The MAJOR FACTORS. Altogether, if I counted them correctly, 
there are now six major indications and a number of minor indica¬ 
tion which are considered by the board in making up its periodic 
reports. 

1st: The acreage figures (determined in July). 

2nd : Determination of the crop condition as reported. 

3rd: Determination of the yield per acre as indicated by 
condition. 

4th ; Determination of the yield per acre indicated by reported 
" probable yield." 

5th: Determination of bales indicated by crop reporters* esti¬ 
mates of total county ginnings. 

6th: Determination of bales indicated by ginnings to date and 
from reports which are received from, ginners on percentage ginned 
and from crop reporters on percentage picked and ginned. 

7th : Reports concerning the stand; boll counts; safe bolls; size 
of bolls; damaged locks; and reports received from entomologists, 
experiment stations or other reporters concerning the extent of boll- 
weevil infestation and probable activity. 

Quite obviously much more than the experience of a single 
"sitting" with the board would be necessary to a detailed or 
technical description of all the methods and refinements employed 
in the interpretation of these reports and in bringing them to the 
focal point of a single figure in bales for each of the individual 
states; from which figure the indicated yield per acre is calculated. 

Indications Interpreted Separately. In a general way, 
however, each indication is interpreted separately on the basis 
of past relationships. The board has compiled a series of charts 
showing each of the major indications in relation to final results 
for each state and for each crop reporting period. There were used 
in the compilation of the last report, for instance, charts showing 
the relation of October 1st condition figures to final yields for a 
series of years and for each state, from which the value of the 
average of the condition reports received for the state in question 
could be read instantly. The relations of other data as of this 
average data were similarly charted. Readings from these charts 
reduced the various reports into the several indications of yield 
for each state. It could hardly be supposed that all these indica¬ 
tions would point to exactly the same figures. In some instances 
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n s ma\ come nearer it than would be e\pec 4 ed, but in the very 
ualure of things ditferenees are inevitable 

( OMBIMNtr THI \ ARIOLS INDICAIIONS 1 he task of the Clop 
Rcpoiting Board, then, as I observed it, is to give each indication 
its proper weight m the foimulation of the focal figures of indicated 
weld in bales for cacli individual state To aid in tins process 
of reconciling and minimizing diffetcnces, additional chaits have 
been prepared showing the lelative reliability of each of these 
various indications as compaicd with final results during the series 
of veais for each state and also for each stage of the growing season 
[hen, too, the board has its minor factor^ to aid it in the proper 
relating of the majoi indications, and, m essence, one might, pe 
haps, liken the process to the calculation of a weighted average 

Of couise, the relative importance or value of the various indi¬ 
cations used bv the Crop Reporting Board must shift during the 
progress of the season Naturally, condition figures, data on 
stands and the situation as to weevil have greater weight earlv 
in the c tascn than later toward the end of the season ginning 
becomes a factoi of greatlv increased importance, while estimates 
of yields by counties and other data become more reliable With 
reference to late- c eason condition figures, however, it mav be 
remarked, m passing, that crop repoilers give a condition which is 
applicable to the entire season 1 hat is to say, they think of their 
crop as a whole m relation to normal, rather than of the present state 
of the plant 

Working on Additional Data While it would seem difficult 
to improve on the records of the past two reasons the board is still 
investigating and establishing relations between yields and possible 
factors Part of the data they arc now securing with lefcrence 
to boll counts and allied features, for instance, has not been avail¬ 
able for a sufficient period for relations to be fully deta mined In 
time these mav prove of distinct value m the attainment of the 
Boaid’s object I hat, as previously stated, is to perfect a system 
winch will reduce the chances of any material change in periodic 
crop indications to c uch departures from normal m growing con¬ 
ditions as may possibly occui between the date of the report and 
final harvesting 

In short it seems to me that the Crop Reporting Board, m action 
under the chairmanship of W F Callander, must impress the 
student of crop reporting, or any other observer for that matter, as 
a progressive body, slow to adopt a theory until it has been practi¬ 
cally tested, but one which is keeping pace with all the trends m 
cotton production, and which is sparing no effort in the perfection 
or refinement of present methods, while keepmp continually on the 
search for supplemental checks upon their conclusions 
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WILLIAMS, WILSON C& Co. 

Cotton Merchants 

Orleans House : : LIVERPOOL 
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WILLIAMS, WILSON & Co 
LIMA. PERU 


H. T. WILLIAMS & Co 
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REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

CoLoNrL Tohn J Shuts, cmg.dso 
Edward B Orme William J Walmslky John R Reynolds 

Francis R Vkrdon Francis Reynold* Austin Lightbound 

LIVERPOOL 

COTTON BROKERS 

Cables and Telegrams " REYNOLDS, LIVERPOOL ’ Telephone 8720 Central 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd 
New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d'Alexandra (Membres Adherants) 

r ho ROYAL EXCHANGE, U COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, CROSS ST, 
MANCHESTER 

Telegrams « REGIMEN, MANCHESTER " Telephones 4964/5 aty 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and Manchester 

and 41 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E C S 

Telegrams "REYGIB, FEN, LONDON Telephones 5074/6 Royal 
Direct Private Line between Liverpool and London 
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WM. SIMPSON 


W. H. FLAUTT 


F. L. INGRAM 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON COMPANY 

(NOT incorporated) 

MEMPHIS, TENN. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. DALLAS, TEXAS. 

FYPtfYRTFUQ MEMPHIS, TENN. STAPLES, 
E;ArV/IA X RIVERS AND BENDERS 

Cable Address : “ SIMPSON ” 

Codes: MEYER’S 3S)th and 40th; SHEPrERSON’S 1878 and 1881; 
BUENTING’S 1st and 2nd . 

“WE SHIP WHAT WE SELL" 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 

R. L. DIXON H. N. DIXON 

Cotton Merchants & Exporters 


MEMBERS- 

New York Cotton Exchange Dallas Cotton Exchange Texas Cotton Association 

New Orleans Coiton Exchange Liverool Cotion Association 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


Cable Address 
41 Dixon, Dallas ” 


{ Buenting's—1st and 2nd 
Bentley^ 

Private 


H. H. Lawler, President. Cable Address : Bishop 

Fully Paid Capital $ 100,000.00 (All Codes). 

H. H. LAWLER & CO. INC. 

COTTON 

Experienced Shipper to Foreign and American Spinners of Character Cotton 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Members - - Texas Cotton Association, Houston Cotton Exchange . 


SCOTT & CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Cotton Merchants 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 


MEMBERS 

Houston Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
American Cotton Shippers* 
Association 


CODES 

Meyer’s 39 th Edition 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code 
Shepperson’s 78 th and 
Howard’s Code 
Buen ting's Code 


uni tston ;• TEXAS 


Cobh Address: 
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MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. E . * 1 . Pierce & Co ., New York, on the 26th December, 
wrote as follows : — 

The Census Bureau recently reported ginnings to December 13 
to be 13,461,630 running bales, which was 602,665 bales over the 
December 1 ginning figure. The Crop Reporting Board’s estimate 
ot the crop was 14,910,000 bales (of 500 lbs. gross weighty or 
about 14,725,000 running bales, leaving about 1,263,000 bales still 
to be ginned. Ginnings last season after December 13 were 
1,152,000 bales, the year before 711,000 bales, and in 1926 
2,215,000 bales. That such an amount can, and perhaps will, be 
ginned this season is entirely possible, but it is well to note that 
wtather conditions have undoubtedly injured, to a greater degree 
than usual, the quality of the cotton lately gathered and to be 
gathered. The grade has been lowered distinctly and it is feared 
the staple in many cases has also become 14 perished.” This 
condition, together with the fact that there is much more cotton 
of under l-in. staple than usual, certainly lowers the quantitative 
supply from a spinning point of view. 

Due to the prominence now being given to the influence of cotton 
of foreign growth, it is interesting to note that a house, prominent 
in the handling of East Indian Cotton, has just estimated that crop 
at 6,430,000 bales (of 400 lbs. each) as against 6,980,000 bales last 
year. This loss of 460,000 bales (of 500 lbs. gross each), if it 
materializes, may yet be a factor of a constructive nature, in so far 
as American prices are concerned. 

An equally important factor, however, may be found in the 
efforts that are likely to be made by the Federal Farm Board to 
control next year’s acreage. Such control is almost a sine qua non 
for the eventual success of plans under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. The final outcome in this respect will be interesting in view 
of the fact that heretofore acreage control has been largely a hit-and- 
miss affair. In the meantime, the trade at large is more concerned 
with the probable date of the definite passing of the depression in 
which the cotton industry, like many others, now finds itself 
immersed. 


Messrs. Munds & Winslow > New York, in their market letter 
of 4th January, write: — 

In expressing the view that there is a fairly even balance between 
supply and demand, we refer only to the general statistical position 
of cotton. There is evidence that real scarcity may manifest itself 
when it comes to tenderable grades ranging in staple from | in. to 
1 t V ins., and even when it comes to ij ins. A rather anomalous 
situation has arisen. The Texas staple, as is well known, is inferior 
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us a result of last summer’s severe drought. Practically continuous 
unfavourable weather since mid-October lias caused heavy damage 
to grades throughout the belt. 

Far-sighted merchants, including both the largest interests and 
many of the rank and file of shippers, recognizing the impending 
scarcity of desirable cotton, have been heavy buyers and against 
their accumulations have Hooded the conlract market with hedge 
sales. 

In the past there have been times when a congested trade short 
interest in contracts has been forced to pay the penalty through 
failure to proceed more aggressively with fixation. Conditions of 
this sort ha\e laid the basis for penalizing “ squeezes.” 

This season, however, the case is somewhat different. There 
has been a threatened scarcity in desirable cotton. Merchant 
buying has been confidently conducted on a large scale. Hedges 
have been sold against these accumulations, with every promise 
of protection, as a result of Southern delivery regulations which 
would permit huge tenders in case bull speculators attempted to 
make things troublesome for those short of future contracts against 
holdings of actual cotton. 

The astute cotton shipper, recognizing a fairly ample general 
supply but the promise of scarcity in desirable grades and staples, 
as stated above, has bought these latter varieties freely, selling 
hedges against these accumulations, thus taking advantage of a 
situation that promises huge profits in a rising “ basis.” 

If there had been a scarcity in the general supply, this would 
have been reflected in a rise in contract prices. Inasmuch, however, 
as the shortage promises to be in tenderable cotton, the operation 
is largely in the nature of an exploitation of the “ basis. 1 * 

Several interesting and intricate problems are involved. Mills 
are faced by a scarcity of desirable grades, and are likely to bo com¬ 
pelled to pay a high price for their raw material through an increase 
in the premium of spot cotton over contracts. The January position 
now around 17] cents looks as if cotton were cheap, but the mill 
requiring middling inch cotton, after paying the premium exacted 
by the merchant, may take an entirely different view of the situa¬ 
tion. Middling inch cotton now commands a premium of about 
200 points over March contracts, which would bring the price up to 
about 19J cents. 

The situation is an ideal one from the standpoint of the merchant 
who has been far-sighted enough to obtain a fairly large amount 
of desirable cotton and who has sold contracts against it. He is 
amply protected, and at the moment has every reason to believe 
that his gains through an increase in the premium of the actual 
over contracts will give him a handsome profit in the “ basis.” 

Just how domestic cotton manufacturers and importing interests 
will extricate themselves from this position is a problem that can 
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be solved only by future developments. The effect of tins state of 
affairs on the contract market also is problematical. At any rate, 
it looks as if a rise in contract prices would not inure particularly 
to the benefit of the merchant holders of hedged cotton, as it pro¬ 
bably merely would increase the buying resistance on the part of 
the consuming manufacturer. 


[he American Cotton Crop Service says: — 

As to prospects for next season, our boll-wee\il index showb 
that from 20 to 50 per cent, more weevils entered hibernation 
than last year, except in Oklahoma and Arkansas. Recent heavy 
freezes may have reduced the hibernating weevils somewhat. 
Acreage changes will, of course, depend somewhat upon future 
price movements. In a general way, we expect reductions where 
the crop was unprofitable this season but increases where farmers 
made money. The net change is difficult to forecast so early, 
but chances favour a minor decrease unless prices improve. 


A rejiort from Greenville, S.C., says several gins m that territory 
have installed new cleaning machinery, similar to the numerous gins 
in the West, wihich enables them to gin snapped cotton; this is an 
entirely new process for this part of the country. 

--STANDARD MARINE- 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Established 1871 


The “ STANDARD ” is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 


New York Office: 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


Manchester Office: 
13, ST. ANN STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President; H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey. 

Vice-President: W. H. Catterall. 

First Past President: Wm. Howarth. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egyft: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, Under-Secretaiy of State, Ministry of 
Finance. 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. M. Anthony, Director-General, State Domains Administration. 
Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

B. Damiani, Assistant Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

England : 

William Howarth, Managing Director, Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers’ Association, 6, St. James’s Square, Manchester. 

Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown, Managing Director, Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills Trust, Preston. 

W. H. Catterall, 504-508, Corn Exchange, Manchester, 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Farnworth. 
do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Roger Seyrig, Etabs. George Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 

Germany: 

Direktor A. W. Schiitte, Crefelder Baumwollspinnerei, A.G., Crefeld. 
Italy •* 

Prof. Paolo Alberzoni, Via Gesti 7, Milan. 

General Director of : 

Cotonificio di Chiavenna & Laveno, 

Cotonificio di Rovereto. 

Switzerland: 

Caspar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., Ziegelbriicke, 
Glarus. 


Officially Appointed Substitutes. 

England : 

G. Berry, Manager, Baytree Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd., Manchester. 

F. Wright, Joint Managing Director, Crosses & Winkworth, 
Consolidated Mills Co. Ltd., Bolton, and 
Crosses & Heaton’s Associated Mills Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Italy: 

Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotonificio Cantoni, Via Brera 12, Milan. 
Czechoslovakia : 

Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Oberleutensdorf. 

The Minister of Agriculture of Egypt and the President of the Jnternaiionl Cotton Federation 
are ex-officio members. 

General Secretary: ARNO S. Pearse. 

Assistant Secretary; JOHN POGSON. 
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MINUTES of the MEETING of the JOINT 
EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE held at 
the Ritz Hotel, Barcelona, on Monday, 16th 
September, 1929. 


{These Minutes have been approved by all parties.) 


There were present: His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, 
H.E. Emine Yehia Pasha, Dr. W. Lawrence Balls, Messrs. H. M. 
Anthony, Fouad Abaza Bey, Youssef Nahas Bey, C. J. Choremi, 
Hussein Enan Bey, B. Damiani, and C. H. Brown (Egypt); Messrs. 
William Howarth, F. Holroyd, Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown, W. H. 
Catterall, W. Heaps and G. Berry (England), Roger Seyrig 
(France), Dr. W. Bohm (Germany), P. Alberzoni (Italy), Caspar 
Jenny (Switzerland), Otto Pick Xzecho-Slovakia), Arno S. Pearse 
(General Secretary), and John Pogson (Assistant Secretary). 

Mr. William Howarth occupied the chair. 

The Minutes of the Brussels Meeting, as printed and circulated, 
were taken as read and adopted. 

The General Secretary stated that with regard to the Minutes 
of the Zurich Joint Meeting the Vice-President of the Egyptian 
Section, His Excellency Emine Yehia Pasha, wished it to be stated 
that his remarks on the mixing of varieties at the Zurich Meeting 
were made by him in his capacity as a member of the Egyptian 
Government Section, and not as exporter or as member of the 
Alexandria General Produce Association, and that the paragraph 
in the Minutes starting: “The Egyptian shippers thought that 
mixing was due,” etc., should read: “It was thought that if 
mixing exists, this was due,” etc. 

Election of President. 

On the motion of Mr. William Howarth, it was unanimously 
resolved that His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey 
be elected President of the Committee for the ensuing year, as, in 
accordance with the Statutes of the Joint Committee, the 
Presidency should every year be occupied by a different member. 

His Excellency acknowledged with gratefulness the honour 
conferred upon him. On behalf of the Committee he expressed 
sincere thanks to Mr. Howarth for the valuable services he had 
rendered to the Committee during the past twenty months. 
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Election of Vice-President. 

Mr. WILLIAM H. CATTEKALL (England, was, on the 
motion of the President, unanimously elected Vice-President of the 
Committee for the ensuing year. 

Standard of Motsture for Egyptian Cotton. 

Mr. HOWAKTH reported that the European spinners had 
met that morning to further consider this question. On the facts 
arrived at by Dr. Balls and other authorities, Mr. Howarth said, 
they saw no valid reason to depart from the resolution arrived at 
on the subject in Zurich and reaffirmed at Brussels. 

The President referred to the informal meeting which the 
Egyptian Section had held that morning with representatives of 
the exporters. After a lengthy discussion, His Excellency stated 
that it had been decided to propose to the Joint Egyptian Com¬ 
mittee that 8.3 per cent, should be regarded as a minimum and 
0-3 per cent, as a maximum percentage for humidity. 

The President and other speakers, on behalf of the Egyptian 
Section of the Committee, stressed the great value of securing the 
adoption of the principle of a “ standard ” for moisture. 

Dr. BALLS spoke of the difficulties and objections to the 
4 * rebate” part of the spinners’ proposal. He said it was quite 
impossible to make up a bale of cotton to exact moisture content. 
His sole object was to create the least possible disturbance to the 
trade. He submitted figures showing the effect of the “tolera¬ 
tion,” if agreed to in the form proposed by the spinners, and con¬ 
sidered that the minimum and maximum figures suggested by the 
Egyptian Section might be sympathetically considered by the 
spinners’ representatives and adopted for one year, as an experi¬ 
ment. Al>ove all, he said, the question of the 14 principle” in this 
matter was the most important. 

Mr. HOWARTH emphasized the position of the European 
spinners on the question in the light of their discussion that 
morning; he said that it was a serious matter from a spinner’s point 
of view. This would be at once realized when he stated that in 
regard to lus own Association—the Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers* Association—excess moisture represented between 
,635,000 and £40,000 per annum. 

After some further discussion it was left with the spinners’ 
representatives to argue the question before the exporters. 

Mr. H. B. Carver and Mr. H. LiNDEMANN, representa¬ 
tives of the Alexandria General Produce Association, were then 
invited to attend before the Committee. 

Both Mr. Carver and Mr. Lindemann covered the same ground 
that they went over at the Brussels Meeting, and summarized in the 
resolution of the Alexandria General Produce Association. They 
stated that they had no mandate to go beyond the position 
they then took up. This was 8.7 per cent, as a minimum and 
q.3 per cent, as a maximum, the amount of moisture to be ascer¬ 
tained at a testing-house in Alexandria. If their proposal was 
agreed to, they stated, it would help matters very much, and, 
after all, a guaranteed amount of moisture such as it included 
would be worth striving for. 
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Both Mr. HOW ART H and Mr. CATTERALL reminded the 
representatives of the Alexandria General Produce Association 
that when the Congress took place in Egypt they promised to be 
read)' with power to finally settle the matter. They felt personally 
that a further postponement of the subject would’ve looked upon 
with great disfavour by European spinners. 

The representatives of the Alexandria General Produce Associa¬ 
tion then retired, and, after a long discussion on the part of the 
General Joint Committee, it was ultimately decided that the 
European spinners should discuss the matter among themselves. 
The Spinners’ Section then formulated the following resolution, 
and Mr. W. H. Catterall submitted it to the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee: — 

“ Whilst the spinning members of the joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee are firmly convinced that 81 per cent, is an 
adequate allowance for moisture content in Egyptian cotton, 
they are prepared to make an agreement with the Alexandria 
General Produce Association that for a period of twelve months, 
commencing 1st January, 1930, they will undertake, as a 
temporary measure, that in the event of the moisture content m 
any consignment exceeding q per cent., not to claim m excess 
of 82 per cent.” 

After some discussion, the representatives of the Alexandria 
General Produce Association were again received, when the 
President read the decision of the spinners. 

A long discussion ensued, but no progress was made, and 
eventually further consideration of the question was deferred, and 
the Exporters’ representatives withdrew. 

Mixing of Different Egyptian Cotton Varieties. 

His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey addressed 
at length the Committee, pointing out that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, acting on the unanimous decision of the spinners, as 
declared at the Congress in Egypt and at the Committee Meetings 
at Zurich and Brussels, had drafted a law prohibiting the mixing 
of different varieties of Egyptian cotton at the ginneries and 
presses. What measures are to be taken to prevent this mixture, he 
said, is entirely a question for the Egyptian Government. 

One argument against the proposed law raised by the 
Alexandria exporters was that spinners did wish to have mixed 
varieties, and, in order to prove their case, they submitted a letter 
purporting to come from a spinner, in which he asked for a 
mixture of varieties. His Excellency said: “ Have you changed 
your minds from the decisions arrived at in Egypt, Zurich and 
Brussels? ” 

Mr. WILLIAM HowartH reaffirmed, on behalf of the 
Spinners’ Section, that they decidedly wished to see such mixing 
stopped at the ginneries and pressages; he thought that the 
Alexandria General Produce Association might be consulted in 
some way in arriving at the measure for the prevention of the 
mixing. The following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 

“ That this Joint Committee reaffirms the decision arrived 
at in Zurich, i.e., that it is of opinion that the mixing of 
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varieties of Egyptian cottons at the gins or pressages be 
prohibited.* * 

The meeting was then adjourned until io a.m. the following day. 


MINUTES of the ADJOURNED MEETING of the 
JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE, 
Ritz Hotel, Barcelona, Tuesday, 17th Sep¬ 
tember, 1929. 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey in the Chair. 

Cablegram to His Majesty King Fuad. 

Before commencing the ordinary business it was unanimously 
decided, on the motion of Mr. WILLIAM HOWARTH, that the follow¬ 
ing cablegram be despatched to HlS MAJESTY KING 
FOUAD: — 

■‘This Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee avails itself at 
this meeting at Barcelona to extend to Your Majesty the 
expression of high appreciation for the valuable support you 
have always shown in the work of this Committee, and hopes 
that Your Majesty will continue to aid with further co-opera¬ 
tion in its aims.** 

The reply received from H.M. King Fouad was in the following 
terms: — 

* ‘ I am sincerely pleased to receive the telegram which you 
have sent in the name of the Egyptian Joint Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, which met at Barcelona. I thank you cordially, and 
express the hope that this Committee will continue to act for the 
best interests of the cotton industry. I am happy to be able 
to assure you of my entire co-operation, and of my best wishes 
for the success of the aims it has set itself, and which, I con¬ 
sider, are most worthy.* * 

Standard of Moisture. 

The President then made an earnest appeal to the European 
spinners to reconsider seriously the humidity question, with a 
view to finding a solution to an intricate subject which had been 
agitating the minds of all concerned for 17 years. As one of the 
Egyptian Section, but not an exporter nor a spinner, he was 
anxious that neither should be unfairly treated, and he fervently 
hoped that in a spirit of goodwill and desire to make substantial 
progress as a Joint Committee, the spinners would make a further 
effort to bridge the difficulty. The exporters, on the other hand, 
had advanced m that direction, as they had never before been 
willing to agree to any guaranteed amount of moisture content in 
Egyptian cotton. 

The European spinners, in deference to the suggestion of the 
President, retired to reconsider the matter, as a result of which 
they arrived at the following conclusion:— 

ik Whilst the spinning members of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee are firmly convinced that per cent, is an adequate 
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The Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
& Doublers’ Association 


LIMITED. 

Telephone No.: 1221 Cl IY, M VNCIIfcS 1KR. Telenrap 


Teleqrapku Addres s; “DIM VII, MVMHI SIfR. M 


5,260,000 EQUIVALENT SPINDLES 


The Largest Firm of Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers in the World 

SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS OF ALL CLASSES OF COTTON 
YARNS, IN EVERY KIND OF MAKE-UP FOR THE MANU¬ 
FACTURE OF:— 

Cambrics, Muslins, Lawns, Organdies, Aeroplane 
Cloth, Balloon Fabric, Umbrella Cloth, Linings, 
Venetians, Poplins, Alpacas, Taffeta Poplins, Geor¬ 
gette, Taffetas, Gabardines, Casements, Voiles, 
Cr§pe-Voiles, Cr&pes, Sponge Cloth, Fancies and 
Dress Goods, Velvets, Velveteens, Plushes, Ribbons 
(Velvet and Mixed Silk), Typewriter Ribbons, Hat¬ 
bands, Labels, Smallwares, Trimmings, Gimps, 
Carpets, Laces, Lace Curtains, Embroideries, Tulles, 

Plain and Mosquito Nets, Veilings, Underwear, Glove 
Fabric, Hosiery Knitted Goods, etc., Sewing Thread, 
Crochet Cotton, Healds, Harness Twine, Fish Nets, 
Cordage and Ropes, Artificial Silk and Cottons, 

Yarns for Electric Wire Coverings, Yarns for Bleaching, 
Mercerising, Dyeing, Polishing, etc. 

List of Associated Firms {45 in alt) 


Balfe & Co., Ltd.Stockport 1 

Bazley Bros., Ltd.Manchester , 

Bcllhouse, James 6. Waiuwnght, Ltd. 1 

Manchester 

Bennett, C. K. & Co., Ltd.Manchester 

Bolton bpmmng 6c Doubling Co., I.Id. 

Bolton 

Bouth, F.W. &Co., I.ld.Leigh 

Bradley, M. G. A A., Ltd. , 

Nottingham aud Manslield, Notts 

Brown, J, Henderson, Ltd.Main lies ter 

Brown 6c Fallows, Ltd.Bolton 

Cash, John 6c Sons, Ltd.Manslield, Notts 

C lnistio, Hector, Ltd.Settle, Yorkshire 

and Edale Mill, via Sholfiold 

Dolphin Doubling Co., Ltd.Stockport 

Froggatt, John 6c Co., Ltd., Pentrirh, Derby 
Gorsey Bank Doubling Co., Ltd., Stockport 

Holland, W. 8r Sons, Ltd.Mancheslei 

Houldsworth, Thomas 6c Co., Ltd. 1 

Reddish, near Stockport, and Bollington 
Jackson Street Spinning Co., The, Ltd. ! 

Manchester 1 

Knott, John & Sons, Ltd. 1 

Ashton-under-Lyne 1 

Lee, H. W. & Co., Ltd.Salford 

Lee Spinning Co., Ltd.Atherton 1 

McConnel & Co., Ltd. 

Manchester and Ashton-unde^Lyne 
Manchester Reeling & Winding Co., Ltd. 

Manchester 

Marsden, James & Sons, Ltd.Bolton 


Marsland, Robert & Co., Ltd...Mamhestei 
Moorhouse, Samuel, Ltd. 

Bunks way Bank, Stockpoi t 
Murray, A. & G., Ltd. 

Manchester and Newcastle, Stalls 

Musgrave Spinning Co., Ltd.Bolton 

Oliver, Ihouias 6c Sons (Bollington), Ltd. 

Bollington, near Macclesfield 
and Bamioid, via Sheliuld 

Ormrod, Hardcastle 6c Co., Ltd.Bolton 

l'earsou, Isaac, Ltd,..Stockport 

Feat, K., Son & Co., Ltd. 

Lenton, Nottingham 
ReddBU Spinning Co., Ltd. 

Reddish, Stockport 

Rivett, 'ihomas, Ltd.Stoc kjmrt 

Rostron, John, Ltd.Manchester 

Shaw, Jnrdine & Co., Ltd.Manchester 

Swindells, George 6c Son, Ltd. 

Bollington, near Macclesfield 

Tavlor, Thomas 6c Sons, Ltd,.Bolton 

Thackeray, J. L. 6c Son, Ltd. 

Radtord, Nottingham 
Towle, John & Co., Ltd. 

Borrowash, near Derby 
Towlson, J. & Co., Ltd., Pcntrich, near Derby 
Tutbury Mill C 0 ., The, Ltd...Rocestcr, Staffs 

Walthcw, J. 6c G„ Ltd.Stockport 

Wolicnden & Son, Ltd......Bolton 

Woodeaves Co., The, Ltd.Bolton 

Wright, Caleb & Co., Ltd.Tyldesley 


I Central Offices: St. James $ Square, Manchester | 
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ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9, Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address " COMMODATE.” 

Board of Directors: 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director . 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman . 

B. DELLAPORTA. H. CLARK. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ginning Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 
Foreign Correspondents: 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England. N. V. McFadden’s Cie., Rotterdam, 
W. H. Mid wood, Liverpool, England. Holland. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- James Heye, Gjn.b.H., Bremen, Ger- 
delphia, U.S.A. many. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Dir. Friedrich Kusel, Leipzig, Saxony. 

Soci6t6 d’lmportation et de Com- Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha,Osaka, Japan. 

mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha (Ld.), Bom- 

Joski et Cie., Ghent, Belgium. bay, India. 

Alfleri & Peyer, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 

C. M. SALVAGO 6? CO. 

Sanders, Egyptian Cotton (Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

P.03. 393 : = : Telegrams: ••SALVAGO" 

GINNING FACTORY: 

SHEBIN-EL-KOM 

AGENCIES : 

Lower Egypt : BARRAGE, KAFR-EL-ZAYAT, SHEBIN-EL-KOM, 
TANTAH, MEHALLA-KEBIR, IBRAHIMIEH 

Upper Egypt : BENI-SUEF, MINIEH 

SUB-AGENCIES : 

Upper Egypt : FAYOUM, WASTA, FASHN, DEIROUT, BIBEH, 
ABOU-KERKAS, BELEIDA, BOUSH, MELLAWI, 
BENI-MAZAR, SAMALUT, ABOU-TIG, SOHAG 
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allowance for moisture content in Egyptian cotton, they are 
prepared to oilier into an agreement with the Alexandria Genera] 
Produce Association that, for a period of T2 months, com¬ 
mencing 1st December, 1920, and as a temporary measure only, 
they will not claim for excess moisture unless 9 per cent, regain is 
exceeded, in which case the rebate will be retrospective and 
start from 8.9 per cent.” 

This was afterwards lead to the representatives of the 
Alexandria General Produce Association, and finally it was jointly 
agreed to recommend the resolution for adoplion to their 
respective members, Mr. Carver adding: — 

“ It is, of course, on the understanding that such agreement 
is to be in force until November, 1930, when the Joint Egyptian 
Committee will meet in Egypt, at the end of which tune - cither 
side, or both sides, may be at lil>erty to end the agreement or 
come to a further understanding if they wish to do so. You 
may rely upon us doing our best to end this vexatious question, 
which has l>ecn annoying everybody for many years.” 

The Chairman expressed thanks to Mr. Carver and his 
colleagues for the goodwill and the excellent way in which they 
had endeavoured to meet the desires of the spinners, and at the 
same time to safeguard the interests of the exporters. It was 
indeed the greatest success the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee 
had so far accomplished. 

Arising out of the decision arrived at, the following method 
of determination of moisture was agreed to: — 

Method of Determining Moisture. 

(1) That samples drawn from 10 per cent, of the shipment he 
considered representative of the whole; say jo hales to he sampled 
out of a shipment of 100 hales. 

(2) That when the samples are drawn at ]x>rt ol arrival, this 
work to l>e done in the presence of a representative of the ex|>or1cr 
by sworn weighers, who will also take the exact landing weight. 

(3) That when the bales are sampled at the mill the repre¬ 
sentative of the Alexandria shipper is to be invited to he present. 
The sampling is to he done within seven days of arrival at the mill. 

(4) All tests to be carried out by the official leslmg-liouses in the 
various countries, and their results to l>e accepted as binding for 
both parties. 

Methods for Reporting Conditioning Tests of Egyptian 
Cotton. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: — 

“ The spinners* representatives of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee unanimously recommend to the affiliated spinners 
that whenever a test for humidity is made on their behalf they 
should, if requested, communicate the result to the rcsjiective 
cotton shippers in Alexandria.** 

Publishing of Moisture Tests. 

It was resolved that the results of the moisture tests forwarded 
to the International Cotton Federation should be published in the 


E 
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International Cotton Bulletin, without the names of the 
shippers or spinners. 

New Varieties of Egyptian Cotton. 

Dr. LAWRENCE Balls said that the Barcelona Congress 
paper on “Some New Strains of Uppers 11 had been prepared m 
order that every fact known about these strains should be available 
to the public. The testing of varieties for locality preference had 
been elaborated into a very complete system, by the use of which 
Mr. Brown had made the discoveries which he would himself 
describe to them. 

Mr. C. H. BROWN explained that the most important event at 
the moment in Egyptian cotton growing was the development of a 
new area in Southern Upper Egypt. Not only is this new area 
increasing its cotton acreage rapidly, but it has been found to suit 
long-staple types. The first of these, with a staple similar to 
Pilion, Giza 3, may be sown on between 40,000 and 50,000 acres 
in 1930, to be followed in subsequent years by a still better-stapled 
cotton, Giza 7, which will very largely do the work of Sakel. It is 
hoped that this area will malce possible an important increase in 
the long-staple supply at competitive prices. The position of the 
older Uppers areas is meanwhile strengthened by the propagation 
of a high-yielding type, New Ashmouni. 

In the Delta the position is not quite so simple; the same 
variety, Giza 7, also does well here, and it is hoped to propagate 
it in the north as Maarad develops in the south, and these two 
varieties between them may be expected largely to displace Sakel 
on account of their higher yield. A new super-Sakel type, Sakha 4, 
is being brought in which will meet the demands of those requiring 
the best-stapled cotton; its yield is better than Sakel, especially on 
wilt-infected soil, but less than that of Maarad and Giza 7. 

FOUAD ABAZA Bey said: “Referring to Mr. Brown's 
statements about MAaRAD cotton, I beg to add that in view of 
keeping the comparative purity of this cotton, and avoiding as 
much as possible the fate of deterioration from mixing, the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Egypt has kept in its hands the sole owner¬ 
ship of Maarad seed. 

Growers have to sell back to the Society all the seed produced, 
which takes great care in controlling the ginning ana decides 
what quantities of seed are fit for propagation, and the rest is 
sent off for crushing. 

Cultivators, however, are free to sell the fibre to whom they like, 
and to facilitate this sale the Society entered into agreement with 
leading houses in Alexandria, including Choremi, Reinhart, Linde- 
mann, Planta, Rolo, to dispose of the crop; but the cultivator is 
free to sell to these or to others. 

Last year's crop was about 50,900 cantars; this year it covers 
30,000 acres, with probable production of 150,000 cantars or 20,000 
Egyptian bales. 

The fibre can be obtained m the open market; it is under no 
monopoly. 

Tne production is increasing. Maarad cotton is 25 to 30 per 
.cent, more yielding than Sakel, the fibre is longer, finer, and 
approximately as strong as Sakel. The colour is creamy, and is 
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approaching Sakel colour every year, and is getting stronger and 
stronger. 

Last year’s report on Maarad cotton of the State Domains, 
received from Bollington Station, was very satisfactory, especiily 
on strength and other qualities. 

Many other reports received from various mills are venr satis¬ 
factory, and the Royal Agricultural Society is convinced that this 
Maarad cotton will meet the views of both cultivator and spinner. 

If some spinners find difficulty in spinning Maarad, it is 
probably due to the machines not being set right for Maarad. It 
may be interesting to bear in mind that Maarad is produced 
from Pima, which m its turn is a mutation from the old Egyptian 
MitAfifi. 

In the 1927 Cairo Cotton Congress the wish was expressed to 
produce a heavy-yielding cotton of good quality and long fibre, 
so as to enable the grower and the spinner to have it sold or 
bought at a cheaper price than Sakel. Maarad cotton responds to 
this wish; it is practically as good a cotton as Sakel, and is id. 
to i.)d. per lb. less than Sakel, localise of its high-yielding 
quality. 

This cotton is spreading in the Delta of Egypt, and the Royal 
Agricultural Society is looking after its expansion and supplying 
its pure seed.” 

Mr. William Heaps spoke favourably of the spinning 
qualities of Maarad cotton. 

Date and Place of Next Meeting. 

The date and place of the next meeting were left to the decision 
of the President and Vice-President . v 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
on the motion of Mr. F. Holroyd. 

His Excellency, in responding, expressed satisfaction at the 
results that had so far been attained, and he hoped that in a 
spirit of goodwill and co-operation still greater good would be 
accomplished by the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, in the 
interests of all engaged in the growth and consumption of 
Egyptian cotton. 


Humidity Standard in Egyptian Cotton. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM THE ALEXANDRIA 
GENERAL PRODUCE ASSOCIATION. 


Alexandria, 21st November, 1929. 

The President, 

The International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Associations, Manchester. 

Re Humidity in Cotton. 

Dear Sir, 

In accordance with the decisions adopted at the Barcelona 
Cotton Congress, the following resolution was laid before the 

•It was later decided that a meeting should take place in Egypt in November, 
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exporter m Alexandria at their meetings on the 12th and iQth 
\ov ember — 

4 Whilst the spinning members ot the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee au firmlv convinced that per cent is an 
adequate allowance fot moisture content m Egyptian cotton, 
the} are prepared to enter into an agreement with the 
Alexandria General Produce Association that, foi a period of 
12 months commencing 1st December, 1929, and as a temporar} 
measure only, they will not claim for excess moisture unless 
9 per cent regain is exceeded, m which case the rebate will be 
retrospective and start from 8 9 per cent ** 

Method of determining moisture — 

“(1) That samples drawn from 10 pei cent of the shipment be 
considered representative of tlie whole, say 10 bales to be 
sampled out of a shipment of 100 bales 

(2 j That when tlie samples are drawn at port of arrival this 
work to be done by sworn weighers m the presence of repre¬ 
sentative of exporters, who will also take the exact landing 
weight 

(^) That, when the bales are to be sampled at the mill, the 
representative of the Alexandria shipper to be invited to be 
present The sampling is to be done within seven days of 
arrival at the mill 

(4) All tests to be carried out by official testing houses in the 
various countries, and their results to be accepted as 
binding by both parties ** 

I have to inform you that at the foregoing meetings the follow¬ 
ing resolution was adopted by 75 per cent of the exporters 
present — 

“Whilst adhering to the principle ahead} adopted by the 
unanimous vote, on the 26th Apul, 1920, of a guarantee of the 
damp contents m cotton, the > regretfully decline to accept the 
proposals submitted by the Bautlona ( digress” 

It was further unanimoush decided — 

44 That a letter be acidic ssed to tlit International Fedeia- 
tions of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers* Associa¬ 
tions to the effect that, whilst the Alexandria cxpoiteis arc not 
unwilling to accept a reduction in tlu. maximum and minimum 
figures of humiditv to be allowed 111 cotton, they are desirous 
that spinners also give due consideration to the exporters’ 
desiderata regarding the procedure to be followed in establish¬ 
ing the humidity contents of cotton exported 

“ In view of the advisability of arriving at a solution which 
would ensure fair treatment to all parties concerned, and render 
such agreement permanently workable, it is recommended that 
a further discussion of these details should take place at a 
meeting to be arranged between the accredited delegates of 
both parties It is suggested that such meeting be held at 
the time of November, 1930, meeting in Egypt of the Joint 
Egyptian Cotton Committee decided at the Barcelona 
Congress, at which the Alexandria expoiters would submit 
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COMBINED 

EGYPTIAN MILLS LTD. 

Head Offices - ATHERTON, near Manchester 

Telephone - - 351 Atherton (4 lines) 

Telegrams - - Cemco, Atherton 

OVER 3,000,000 ACTUAL SPINNING SPINDLES 

SPINNERS of FINE YARNS 

Carded and Combed Yarns in all varieties of 
Cotton and in every form of make-up to suit 
manufacturers’ requirements 

MILLS— 

Alder Spinning Co., Leigh 

Bedford and Mill Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 

Cowling Spinning Co., Chorley 

Denvale Spinning Co., Bolton 

Gorse Mill Co., Hollinwood 

Sir John Holden & Sons, Bolton 

Howe Bridge Cotton Spinning Co., Atherton 

(Incorporating John Harwood & Son, Bolton) 

Hyde Spinning Co., Hyde 
Kearsley Spinning Co., Stoneclough 
Laburnum Spinning Co., Atherton 
Mather Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 
Pear New Mill Co., Stockport 
Rumworth Spinning Co., Bolton 
Sparth Mills Co., Rochdale 
Tunnicliffe & Hampson, Leigh 
Warwick Mill Co., Middleton 
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their proposals, and in the meantime the statu quo ante would 
be maintained. 

“The Alexandria exporters, who, during the last season, 
have taken humidity tests of about 25 per cent of the crop 
and submitted these to spinners, consider it is essential, in 
order to possess a better basis for future negotiations, that 
spinners should inform their shippers regularly of the result of 
all tests taken of their respective shipments, as suggested at the 
Barcelona Congress.’' 

I beg to remain, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. J. CHOREMI, 

President. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON FEDERATION IN REPLY TO THE ABOVE 
LETTER. 


Manchester, 17th December, 1929. 

The President, 

Alexandria General Produce Association, Alexandria. 

Dear Sir, 

Referring to your letter of the 21st ultimo, I am instructed by 
my Committee to inform you that each affiliated association has 
carefully considered your letter, and that they wish the following 
reply to be sent to you: — 

The members sincerely regret that in spite of the promise given 
at the Barcelona Congress by the President and the duly 
appointed delegates of your Association, to use every effort to get 
the Barcelona resolutions accepted, they have not succeeded. 

My Committee express the hope that .your members will 
reconsider the decision arrived at in your meetings of the 12th 
and 19th November. We would regret if your further negative 
attitude should necessitate our approaching the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment to intervene for the purpose of instituting legislation in the 
matter of humidity in cotton. 

The spinners "cannot maintain a status quo ante > as you 
suggest. Our members will make many more tests than heretofore, 
and each will take whatever action he considers suitable in case of 
excessive moisture, but everyone will certainly claim allowances for 
damp where it exceeds 9 per cent, regain. 

In view of the negative attitude of your Association the 
spinners regret that they cannot see their way to supply the 
Alexandria shippers regularly with the results of the tests made. 

We shall continue to compile our usual confidential lists, and 
the final figures of these will be at your disposal at the proposed 
meeting in November, 1930. 

The undersigned will be in Alexandria during the early days 
of January, ana the hope is expressed that you will be able to 
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obtain by then the necessary adherence of your members to the 
Barcelona Congress resolutions. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Arno S. Pearse, 

General Secretary. 


COPY OF CIRCULAR ISSUED BY THE ENGLISH 
FEDERATION OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS: — 

(Similar circulars have been issued by each National Association 
to their respective members .) 

Royal Exchange, Manchester, 

7th December, 1929. 

MOISTURE IN EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

Dear Sir or Sirs, 

I am instructed to inform you that the Alexandria General 
Produce Association has rejected the following provisional agree¬ 
ment reached at Barcelona m September, and which was adopted 
at the Cotton Congress: — 

* * Whilst the spinning members of the J oint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee are hrmly convinced that per cent, is an adequate 
allowance for moisture content in Egyptian cotton, they are 
prepared to enter into an agreement with the Alexandria 
General Produce Association that, for a period of twelve 
months, commencing 1st December, 1929, and as a temporary 
measure only, they will not claim for excess moisture, unless 
9 per cent, regain is exceeded, in which case the rebate will be 
retrospective and start from 8.9 per cent.” 

The position was considered by the English representatives on 
the Joint Egyptian Colton Committee at a meeting held on the 
3rd instant, when it was unanimously decided to request every 
member using Egyptian cotton to take steps to te.->t most of the 
shipments received from Egypt in regard to the amount of moisture 
content. 

It is recommended that these tests should preferably be under¬ 
taken by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce Testing House. 
If, however, tests are made b}* spinners themselves, at their dwn 
mills, the method adopted should be as follows: — 

Take samples, not less than 1 lb. in all, from various layers 
of the bale from the outside to the core, at a height of aloout 
two-thirds of the bale; pack these samples at once in an air¬ 
tight tin; obtain the net weight of the samples; dry them in a 
temperature of 103 to 110 degrees centigrade; ascertain the 
absolute dry weight by drying the samples until they cease to 
lose weight after three successive weighings within a quarter 
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of an hour difference from each other. When there is no further 

loss of weight the dry weight is established. 

It is felt that, in these cases, it would be an advantage if 
members concerned would arrange to have the tests checked 
occasionally by the Official Testing House of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. ^ 

If you are a user of Egyptian cotton, 1 shall be glad if you will 
kindly take the necessary steps herein referred to and forward the 
results of the tests to me at these Offices. 

The reports containing the results of the tests should indicate: 

(1 j Date of shipment from Alexandria. 

(2) Date of arrival at the mill. 

( 3 ) Quantity of bales represented by the test. 

(4) Kind of cotton, say, Uppers or Delta. 

(0 Percentage of moisture content on wet weight. 

(0) Percentage of moisture content on dry weight. 

(7) Name of shipper in Alexandria. 

Iu the event of your firm receiving shipments of Egyptian 
cotton, containing moisture in excess of 0 per cent., you are 
requested as from 1st December, t<)2Q, to insist upon an allowance 
being made by the sellers of the cotton in accordance with the 
Barcelona Congress resolution, viz., if the regain exceeds 9 per 
cent., the claim should start from 8.Q per cent.. 

You arc also asked to report to this Office the names of any 
cotton shipper or merchant who refuses to make an adequate 
allowance. 

Your co-operation in, and attention to, these matters will 
oblige. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN Pogson, Secretary, 


Every Association affiliated with the International 
Cotton Federation has taken similar action, and 
reports to . hand from several Spinners show that 
they have obtained a guarantee of moisture from 
their Alexandria Cotton Shippers , ranging from 
8£% to 9%. 

ARNO S. PEARSE, 

General Secretary • 
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How to Use Maarad Cotton. Actual Ex¬ 
perience of a Continental Spinning Mill. 


In order to test the suitability of Maarad cotton from the point 
of view of its taking the place of Sakellaridis, considering the con¬ 
tinually growing depreciation of this latter variety, we have made 
trials on the machines with two bales of Maarad cotton. The trials 
were made with 640 kg. (1,411 lbs.) and the following is a resume 
of the results obtained, and the observations made during the 
spinning process. 

STAPLE. On pulling the staple of the raw cotton, and after, 
from the sliver, we have established a staple-diagram, showing a 
maximum length of fibre of 43/44 mm. while present day Sakel- 
landis of corresponding grade shows hardly more than 38 /3Q mm. 

REGULARITY. We found the regularity considerably better 
than in present Sakellaridis. 

CLEANNESS. The two bales contained very clean cotton; it was 
especially free from dead pieces, which are often to be found in 
considerable quantities in Sakellaridis. 

Characteristics of the Staple. The staple distinguished 
itself by its great fineness and suppleness, and it possesses a fine 
natural lustre. 

HUMIDITY. On considering the two bales we found a normal 
degree of 7.4 per cent. 

WASTE. In order to establish the percentage of waste, we 
always use 300 kg. (661 lbs.) of raw cotton, which is weighed care¬ 
fully, the tests being pursued as far as the carding machines and 
the weight of waste from each machine being carefully recorded. 
Besides the figures obtained in the Maarad tests, we give for com¬ 
parison the respective average figure from seven lots of Sakellaridis 
which we have worked during the same season. 

WASTE IN THE BLOWING ROOM. 

Maarad Sakel 



Kg. 

lbs. 

Kg. 

lbs. 

Cylinder-opener I 

. 2*100 

4*63 

... 2*265 

4*990 

Hopper-feeder 
Cylinder-opener 2 ... 

. 0*750 

1*65 

... 0*960 

2*120 

. H50 

2*45 

... 1*285 

2*?30 

1st Scutcher, fly ... 

. 0*420 

0*93 

... 0*410 

0*904 

.. neps 

. 0*460 

1*01 

... 0*400 

0*880 

2nd Scutcher, fly ... 

. 0*210 

0*46 

... 0*170 

0*375 

neps 

Total amount of waste 

. 0*355 

0*78 

... 0*335 

0*739 

in Blow- (5*905 

13*02 

... 6*610 

14*572 

ing Room 

. \ 1*96% 


2 *2% 


WASTE 

IN THE CARDING PROCESS. 



Maarad 

Sakel 


Kg. 

lbs. 

Kg. 

lbs. 

Carding Cylinder . . 

. 3*700 

8*16 

... 3*053 

6*69 

Tops Cards 

.10*780 

23*77 

... 9*500 

20*95 

Fly . 

. 2,688 

5*91 

... 2*870 

6*33 

Sweeping . 

. 1,030 

2*27 

... 0*620 

1*37 

Total amount of waste 

in Card- ( 18*190 

40*11 

... 16*025 

35*34 

ing . 

. \ 6*4% 


5*33% 
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USE 

MAARAD 

COTTON 


SPINS from 100’s to 150’s—the 
cheapest cotton of its kind. 

This cotton can be bought from 
any Alexandria Cotton Exporter 
(Choremi, Reinhart, Lindemann, 
Planta, Rolo and others). 

For detailed information apply 
to the 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

P.O.B. 63, Cairo (Egypt). 
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& CO. 

Cotton Merchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic Address: “REINHART, ALEXANDRIA” 





Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


t Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt S.A.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 




First- Class Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 
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TOTAL RESULT OF TEST. 

M annul Sakcl 



Kg. 

lbs. 

Kg. 

lbs. 

Raw cotton used for test ... 

300-000 

661-50 

. 300-000 

661-50 

Cleaned Cotton (Card Sliver) 

270-020 

595-49 

268-060 

591-17 

Total Waste. 

29-960 

10 % 

66-11 

31-940 
10-65 Vo 

70-43 

Of which non-traccable loss . 

.. 5-905 

1-97‘v; 

13-02 

9-370 

3-l°o 

20-63 


The foregoing figures show that for Maarad cotton the per¬ 
centage of waste in the blowing room is somewhat smaller than for 
Sakellaridis. Especially the amount of sand is much smaller m 
the Maarad tests, which accounts for the small evaporation figure. 
However, this advantage may be partly lost again through exces¬ 
sive moistening of the cotton in Egypt. 

In working Maarad cotton, the spinner to-day makes the same 
experience as lie did with Sakellaridis, at the tune when this latter 
growth had a longer staple than at the present time. The long 
fibres are exceedingly difficult to disentangle. In order not to 
damage the fibres , it is essential that the beating on the scutchers 
shoidd not be too hard , and on all the subsequent machines, up to 
the intermediate frame , the number of revolutions of the main- 
shaft shoidd be reduced . 

CARDING. The proportion of waste in the carding room is 
reversed, as compared with that in the blowing room; this in itself 
would rather be an indication for shorter fibres. However, it is 
just here where the number of revolutions of the mainshaft plays 
an important part. This number should be reduced from 185 to 
about 150, in order that all the carding operations may take place 
more slowly, thus disentangling the fibres carefully without grind¬ 
ing them. 

COMBING-FRAME. The comber waste for Maarad was onlv 
20 per cent., as against 24 per cent, for Sakels, on this machine, but 
especially so on the drawing, stubbing and intermediate frames; 
the number of revolutions must be reduced when Maarad is being 
worked. Too fast revolving rollers on these machines produce 
coarse rovings, the material gets wound round the rollers, the 
stripping-rollers fill quickly, and the result is an uneven yarn. 

At the slubbing and intermediate frames, the loss in the pro¬ 
duction caused by the slower action of the machines is partially 
compensated by the fact that a smaller number of twists can he 
given to the fine roving of Maarad than to that of Sakels. 

Fine Spinning. On the ring frame we first made No. 72.3/4 
chain, and we have made the following observations. For com¬ 
parison we again append figures of Maarad and of Sakel lots pre¬ 
viously worked during the same season. In accordance with the 
longer fibre of Maarad, the setting of the rollers, alreadv from the 
third passage of the drawing frame, should be from 2 to 3 mm. 
wider than that for Sakellaridis. 






A Model Ginning Factory in Mansouiah, Egypt 
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STRENGTH Of \ A.RN, No 27 3/4 WARP 


Spun on Self actoi 

Maaiad 

Sakel 

Twist pel 1 in 


26 3 

Coefficient of Iwist 


1 1 

effective Count 


71 3/4 

Strength of Double thread in grammes 


231 0 

Regularity 


8 7 

Spun on Ring trame 

Maarad 

Sakel 

Twist pet 1 in 

26 70 

28 20 

Coefficient of Twist 

3 14 

3 o2 

Effective Count 

71 3/4 

72 00 

btrengtn of Double thuad in gt immes 

237 00 

224 00 

Rcgulautv 

8 1 

89 


I his comparison, which m each case represents the average from 
io different tests, shows the undoubted superiority of Maarad over 
to-day's Sakellaridis Lhe strength as well as the regularity of 
the yarn is cotter A great advantage is that yarn made from 
Maarad mercerizes exceedingly well, as it requues a smaller num¬ 
ber of twists, in order to attain a certain strength than in the case 
with Sakel of to-daA bxpericnce with Sakels shows that the 
smaller the number of twists that has to be given to the yam, the 
better is the brilliance of the thread after mercerizat ion 

As far as we can judge Maarad from experience made so far, 
we are of opinion that this new \ ariety is qualilied to replace Sakel- 
laridis, if not to surpass it 


GOVERNMENT'S PURCHASES. 


The Egyptian Gov eminent announces that, while still ready 
to purchase all January Sakel contiacts offered at $27, and 
February Ashmoum contracts at $10, it is also prepared to buy 
all contracts which are offered to it in the March and April deliveries 
at $27 so for March Sakel contracts and % 10 40 for April Ashmoum 
contracts 

In all transactions the Go\eminent will call for delivery of the 
actual cotton sold 


MARKET REPORTS. 


The Egyptian Product Trading Co , Alexandria, under date 
2nd January, write as follows — 

Since the issue of our previous report Sakels (January) have 
fallen q points, whereas Uppers (^February) have advanced 14 points 
and New York (January) 9 points 

In consequence of tne holidays, the fortnight under review 
offered little of interest Until quite lately foreign demand 
remained dull, but during the past tnree days there seems to have 
been a moderate revival of interest in most quarters America has 
made practically no purchases, whereas Lancashire has taken some 
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Sakel, and the Continent has favoured us with sporadic orders. 
Purchases for account of the Soviets have also been evidenced. 

The Government’s decision to purchase March at $27,150 and 
April at $19.40 resulted in a considerable widening of the dispari¬ 
ties between the near and the later positions. The January-March 
difference thus moved from 32 to 97 points, and the February- 
April spread from 19 to 50 points. The November delivery had 
been subjected to heavy bear pressure on the assumption that, 
since the Government had taken no action m regard thereto, its 
level was bound to follow the decline of American cotton, but on 
rumours of an appreciable reduction in Sakel acreage, the “ shorts ” 
promptly liquidated, and prices bounded up some 100 points. It 
is obvious, of course, that all these movements are of a purely arti¬ 
ficial nature, and do not tend to facilitate normal commercial 
intercourse. 

The Government’s purchases this season amount so far to 
Crs.Q25o Sakel and Crs^^ooo Uppers. The issue of January 
tenders, up to the time of publishing this report, amounts to 
Crs.97,500, the major portion of which will be taken up by the 
authorities. 

Receipts since the beginning of the season amount to 
Crs.4,959,409 and exports to Crs.2,869,688 as against Crs.5,635,926 
and Crs.3,105,085 at the same time last year. Stocks at Minet-el- 
Bassal total Crs.3,253,944, whereas a year ago they stood at 
Crs.3,594,070. 

Spot Market 

Trade was broken into by the holidays, and was not brisk; the 
total quantity of cotton that changed hands amounted to 18,364 
bales as against 35,486 the previous fortnight and 17,220 during 
the same period a year ago. 

Sakel was offered freely, but did not arouse much interest; the 
basis for these styles remains somewhat feeble despite the approach¬ 
ing January deliver} 7 ;. An illustration of the unfavourable position 
of spot cotton is provided by the abundant January tenders, despite 
a premium of 97 points for the March position. 

Uppers also have suffered from neglect, Zagnra in particular 
being difficult to dispose of. 

rilion attracted no attention, whereas Maarad has benefited bv 
fresh enquiries, and the basis has consequently stiffened. Nalula 
is not in request; Fouady is practically non-existent. 

COTTON 

,— - - - Exports — - , 



Receipts 

V K 

Con¬ 

tinent 

U.S A. 

Total 

Total Stocks 


Can tars 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Cantais Cantars 

This week 

178,717 

5,832 

11,599 

2,580 

20,011 

147,671 3,233,944 § 

Same week, 1929 

222,297 

6,753 

13,974 

4,172 

24,899 

183.205 3,594,070 

Same week, 1928 

169^507 

3,256 

6,362 

2,410 

12,028 

88,649 3,309,038 

From Sept. 1, 


1929 .. .. 4,939,409 153,772 188,588 44,471 388,831 2,869,688 — 

Same period, 

1928 5,633,926 167,324 200,143 66,221 433,688 3,195,085 — 

„ „ 1927 3,967,680 123,070 154,297 34,341 331,708 2,438,642 — 

Including stock § to Sept 1, 1929, Crs. 1,164,223, at Sept. 1, 1928, Crs. 1,153,229, 
Sept. 1, 1927, Crs. 1,780,000. 

§ In this stock of Crs. 3,253,944 are included Crs. 298,484 purchased by the 
Egyptian Government. 
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The Alexandria Commercial Co . (S.A.J, m iheir weekl}- rcpoit 
dated Qth January, write as follows: — 

SAICEL. The week opened with a rathei he<i\y session as a 
result of the large quantity of cotton delivered against the first 
Januan tender, the amount being 07,^00 cantars, a much laiger 
figute than was generalh anticipated. Prurlicalh tlic whole ol 
the tender eventually passed to the Governm< nt, and once tins 
out of the way, a slightlv better tone became evident. Another 
factor winch contributed to steadying the tone towards the end of 
the week was some substantial buy mg of March by a group of local 
speculators at about $28. These operations are apparently based 
on the fact that in the worst event the risk of loss is limited to $1 
per cantar as the Go\ eminent has declared itself a buyer of March 
at $27*,; on the other hand, unforeseen events might happen during 
the next two months causing an appreciable rise in the market; 
naturally, such a rise in the price of a commodity so ultimately 
associated with the prosjierity of the country is always a consum¬ 
mation devoutly' to be wished, but unfortunately nothing in existing 
conditions appears to favour its realization. 

Below we give a summary of the statistical position, showing 
rathei a heavy situation; furthermore, the demand from spinners 
still offers no encouragement, and 111 our opinion all prospect of a 
sustained advance must be dismissed, at any rate for the time 
being. 

We give below the statistical position of Sakel in Egypt, as at 
the end of December : — 


Stock Alexandria. 

Stock Up-Country (about) 

Total . . 


Cantars 

1,314,000 

1,170,000 


2,484,000 


At the same date last year the stock of Sakel in Egypt was 
about 2,203,000. 

We would add, for purposes of comparison, that exports of 
Sakel for the period January T -August last season amounted to about 
1,451,000 cantars. 

Again! the first January tender, dockets for r;7,500 cantars were 
issued. 

The Sakcl/Uppers straddle (Jaimary-February) this week 
stands at 788 points, against 768 points last week and 1,456 points 
at this time last year. 

Uppers. The rather poor trend in New York has naturally 
had its influence on our market. Transactions have been few and 
fluctuations absolutely negligible. The demand from spinners has 
been only moderate. 
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We give below the statistical position of Ashmouni and Zagora 
in Egypt, as at the end of December: — 

Cantars 

Stock Alexandria. 1,442,000 

Stock Up-Country (about) . . 1,620,000 

Total. 3,062,000 


At the same date last \ ear the stock of Ashmouni and Zagora 
in Egypt was about 3,016,000 cantars. 

We would add, for purposes of comparison, that exports of 
Ashmouni and Zagora for the period January-August last season 
amounted to about 2,712,000 cantars. 

These figures are fairly satisfactory and justify the expectation 
that, in the event of a recovery in New York or a pronounced 
improvement in demand, our market would immediately respond 
favourably. 

UP-COUNTRY. There is again nothing special to report. The 
new Ministry has not yet taken an}' decision on the supposed pro¬ 
ject of limiting the acreage to the third ]>ossible, but, as we stated 
last week, we do not think it possible that such a decision could 
now be taken. We arc already m mid-January, and the preparation 
of the land for the new crop is fairly well advanced m many dis¬ 
tricts, both in the Delta and in Upper Eg}pt. 


Messrs. Reinhart & Co ., Alexandria, in their report of 10th 
January, write: — 

The new year brought an unexpected lively aspect to futures 
and spot markets. 

A group of well-known speculators bought considerable quanti¬ 
ties of March, which advanced to $28.23 at .^ 1C highest. Wide 
publicity was given to these operations, e\idently 111 view to 
encourage the public to follow the example. 

The minimum level for March futures being guaranteed by the 
Government at $27.50 per cantar, professionals estimate that it is 
worth while to pay a premium on a speculative deal on which the 
loss is limited and on which the chances of profit extend over two 
months. 

In spite of the above-mentioned advance for March, January 
remained within a few points of $27—the latter price being the 
Government limit for this position. Furthermore, 97,500 cantars of 
January dockets were emitted, of which 8q,ooo cantars had to be 
taken over by the Government, the balance having been received by 
the trade. 

The difference of over $1 between January and March con¬ 
stitutes favourable hedging opportunities. Spot purchases were 
stimulated in consequence, but March futures weakened somewhat 
under the pressure of hedge selling, closing at $28.12. 
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Local sentiment has become quite optimistic of late and various 
arguments are put forward in support of the desire to see an 
advance in the market. 

It is believed that the crop has been overestimated owing to a 
deficiency in arrivals from the intenor of about 700,000 cantars 
compared to last year. 

The stock of Egyptian cotton in foreign ports is said to be 
smaller than usual. Alexandria holds a smaller stock than last 
year by 316,000 cantars. 560,340 cantars are in the hands of the 
Egyptian Government, the details of which are as follows: — 
Cantars 

236,304 Sakellaridis bought in previous seasons 
98,250 ,, ,, so far this season 

225,750 Ashmouni bought so far this season. 

This cotton is, therefore, not available for the trade at present 
prices. The quantities for sale will from now on decrease con¬ 
siderably by going to consumption and into Government hands. 
It is, therefore, believed that the market will shortly be able to 
assume an upward tendency. 


Speciality: “FUTURES” Cable Address: “NOCOMOU” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers - - Stock Brokers 

4, Rue General Earle, 4 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

Members ofthi* Alexandria Cotton Exchange, Membersopthi Xltxandria Stock Exchange 
Associate Mlmblrs of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

A sfc for our booklet dealing with “ The Egyptian Cotton Market.** Correspondence minted. 


Telegraphic Address ; 

Augustino , Alexandria. 


Codes • 

Bentley's; Meyer's Atlantic, edition; Private code 


P. AUGUSTINO & CO. 


Cotton Brokers : : Stock Broket's 

Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 


Special attention given to orders in Futures for spinners and manufacturers. Repre¬ 
sented in all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria. 
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East Indian Cotton. 


Third Government Cotton Fore¬ 
cast, 1929-30. 


This forecast is based upon reports furnished by the under¬ 
mentioned provinces and states, which practically comprise the 
entire cotton area of India. It deals with both early and late 
varieties of cotton, and relates generally to conditions up to the 
beginning of December, 1929. 

The total area sown amounts to 23,536,000 acres, as against 
25,003,000 acres (revised) at this date last year, or a decrease of 
6 per cent. The total estimated yield is 5,320,000 bales of 400 lbs. 
each, as compared with 6,132,000 bales (revised) at the corre¬ 
sponding date last year, or a decrease of 13 per cent. 

Weather conditions have not been quite favourable, and the 
present condition and prosjiects of the crop are reported to be fair. 

The detailed figures for the provinces and states are shown below 
(the figures for the previous years are given in the appended state¬ 
ment) : — 


Provinces and States 


Aioa 

Outturn 

Yield 




Bales ol 

pel 



Acics 

100 lbs c*a< h 

acie 



(thousands) (thousands) 

lbs 

Bombay * .. 


5,6 tO 

1,071 

76 

Central Pi0vmces and Btiar 


5, 102 

1,103 

86 

Madras* 


2,014 

419 

83 

Punjab* 


2,501 

716 

115 

United Provinces 1 


930 

288 

124 

Buima 


325 

67 

82 

Bengal* 


78 

21 

108 

Bihar and Onssa .. 


m 

13 

76 

Assam 


44 

15 

136 

Ajmer-Merv ara 


34 

11 

129 

North-West Frontier Province .. 


L7 

4 

94 

Delhi . 


3 

1 

133 

Hyderabad .. 


3,393 

984 

116 

Central India 


1,348 

242 

72 

Baroda 


746 

138 

74 

Gwalior 


661 

98 

59 

Rajputana .. 


308 

107 

84 

Mysore 


68 

22 

129 



■ - 

— 

— 1— 

Total. 


.. 23,53b 

5,320 

90 
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On the basis ot these figures the average outturn per acre of the 
present crop for All-India woiks out to <>o lbs., as against 98 lbs. 
(reused; at tins time last year. 

A statement showing the present estimates of area and yield 
according to the recognized trade descuptions of cotton, as com¬ 
pared with those of the preceding ) ear, is given below: — 


Descuptions of Cotton 


.Veit's (thousands) 
11)29-30 1928-20 

Bales (thousands) 
1929 30 1928 29 

Oomras: 

Khandesh 


1,330 

1,345 

246 

306 

Central India 


2,009 

1,898 

340 

'348 

Barsi and Nagaif .. 
Hyderabad Gao rani 

V 

j 

3,515 

3,869 

988 

1 1,086 

Berar . 


3,423 

3,380 

700 

874 

Central Provinces . 

• * 

1,729 

1,550 

403 

380 

Total 


12,020 

12,042 

2,677 

'2,994 

Dhollcras 

• • 

J ,592 

2,839 

280 

781 

Bengal-Sind . 

United Provinces 

.. 

930 

708 

288 

254 

Rajputana. 

Smd-Punjab 

.. 

542 

*517 

118 

* 142 


2,014 

2,100 

381 

491 

Others 


75 

83 

15 

16 

Total 


3,561 

* 3,408 

1,002 

II 

American. 

Punjab 

.. 

808 

9L9 

217 

167 

Smd. 


19 

24 

4 

5 

Total. 


S27 

943 

221 

172 

Broach 


1,268 

1,134 

274 

276 

Coompta-Dharwais .. 


1,462 

1,610 

287 

351 

Westerns and Northerns 


1,262 

1,339 

178 

*264 

Cocanadas 


198 

226 

38 

*43 

Tinnevcllies. 


335 

366 

90 

98 

Salems 


203 

153 

33 

29 

Cambodias 


342 

273 

137 

120 

Comillas, Burmas and other .sorts 


460 

470 

103 

101 

Grand total 

•• 

23,536 

*23,003 

3,320 

*6,132 


* Revised. | Includes the whole of cotton grown in the non-Government areas 
of Hyderabad. 
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INDIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN MILLS IN INDIA, 
DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1929. 


(In bales of 400 lbs.) 

Compiled from a statement issued by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
Based on Returns made under the Indian Cotton Cess Art , 1923. 

( -Consumption-- 

During the Duiing the 

Duiing correspond- Since correspond - 
October mg month September, ing period 



1929 

last vear 

3, 1929 

last year 

British India : 

Bombay Presidency 

120,074 

71,877 

224,104 

109,354 

Madras Presidency.. 

17,834 

16,265 

35,330 

31,331 

United Provinces 

18,445 

14,444 

36,320 

28,507 

Central Provinces and Berar 

9,856 

9,969 

20,209 

39,318 

Bengal . 

7,241 

5,906 

14,845 

10,759 

Punjab and Delhi 

5,723 

5,187 

11,430 

9,291 

Rest of British India 

1,997 

1,725 

3,572 

3,257 

Total for British India 

181,170 

125,373 

345,810 

211,617 

Indian States : 





Hyderabad 

1,522 

1,401 

3,101 

2,822 

Mysore 

3,765 

3,503 

7,440 

7,062 

Baroda 

4,485 

4,155 

8,413 

7,950 

Gwalior 

3,715 

3,089 

7,021 

5,900 

Indore 

7,075 

6,305 

13,479 

11,053 

Other Indian States (calculated 

from yarn production) 

5,044 

4.738 

9,914 

9,031 

Total for Indian States 

25,606 

23,191 

49,368 

44,430 

Loose Cotton Computed to Bales 





of 400 lbs. : 

Bombay 

200 

91 

327 

006 

Madras 

3,062 

2,241 

7,458 

7,210 

United Provinces 

1,543 

2,303 

3,745 

3,380 

Central Provinces and Berar 

101 

39 

137 

379 

Funjab 

371 

417 

773 

689 

Total Loose Cotton 

5,277 

5,091 

10,440 

12,204 

Grand total 

212,053 

153,654 

405,618 

208,311 


EAST INDIAN COTTON. 


Messrs. Volkart Brothers , Winterthur, issued the following 
estimate as per nth January:— 

ESTIMATE OF EAST INDIAN COTTON CROP 1929-30 AND COM¬ 
PARISON WITH 1928-29 (in bales of 400 lbs.). 


1929-30 1928-29 

Bales Bales 

Production . 6,430,000 ... 6,980,000 

Carry-over from previous season ... 1,156,000 ... 1,103,000 

Total supply. 7,586,000 ... 8,083,000 
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1929-30 

Bales 

1928-29 

Bales 

Domestic consumption. 

Allowance tor destruction . 

Indian mill requirements . 

750,000 

20,000 

2,200,000 

750,000 

50,000 

1,990,000 

Indian requirements . 

2,970,000 

2/790,000 

Balance available for export and carry¬ 
over into next season. 

4,616,000 

5,293,000 


Arrivals are still in excess of the offtake, as is shown by the 
following comparison: — 


1st September to date :— 

1929-30 

Bales 

1928-29 

Bales 

Arrivals in Bombay . 

Arrivals in Karachi . 

. 1,156,000 

237,000 

904,000 

283,000 

Arrivals at leading ports . 

. 1,393,000 

1,187,000 

Bombay offtake . 

987,000 

944,000 

Karachi exports. 

307,000 

234,000 

Offtake from leading ports 

. 1,294,000 

1,178,000 

Arrivals to date exceed offtake by .. 

99,000 

9,000 


Indian Cotton Situation. 


Messrs RaUi Brothers issue the following statement as of 31st 
December: — 

The feature since our last estimate (1 Sth November) is the 
marked reduction of 250,000 bales in the prospective yield of the 
Indian crop. The monsoon was an early one; nevertheless, because 
the rams were very favourable and lasted a normal period, it was 
expected that the result of the monsoon would also be favourable, 
although it finished earlier than usual. But the crops were unable 
to withstand the lack of adequate moisture since the middle of 
September; consequently the earlier expectations have resulted in 
a disappointment. And once more we find that an early monsoon 
is unreliable for the crops. 

This applies chiefly to' the Oomras, for which we have to record 
a drop in our estimate of 500,000, as compared with the highest we 
put forward in our Stat. Circ. No. 31, 7th October (and which 
latter was some 100,000 below the very optimistic figures we were 
receiving from India at the time). Unfortunately, also, these losses 
affect the very higher qualities of the Oomra crop, which before the 
very dry winds of early November were exceptionally good. Last 
week, again, we had further unfavourable reports. 
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On the whole, our estimate of the receipts of the new crop drops 
about 3*50,000 since our estimate of: the 18th November. The 
recent Government estimate gives an inexplicably lower figure of 
the yield; but on a series of years the official figure actually 
averages very much less than the consumption, which proves that it 
usually underestimates the crop. 

We now estimate this season’s receipts at 6,Goo,000, and the 
world supplies (including opening balance) at 9,200,000, as against 
our final figures for last season of 6,740,000 and 9,100,000 respec¬ 
tively. On the other hand we are undoubtedly tending towards a 
very high consumption, easily 10 per cent, over last year; and we 
estimate that (for the first time since 1926-27) the ratio of con¬ 
sumption of Indian versus American will be higher than the corre¬ 
sponding ratio of supplies. 

On the side of the consumption, we reduce our estimate for 
Japan and China to 2,100,000 (instead of 2 \ millions) owing to 
less favourable reports from the former country; the offtake of its 
production must also be affected by the price of silver, which is 
now the lowest since November, 1902. For Europe and India 
together we are encouraged to maintain our seemingly optimistic 
anticipations of the consumption. 

All the above figures are condensed in our summary of the 
statistical position, which we give lower down. 

American Cotton Situation. 

There is no* material alteration in the figure for American cotton. 
The new crop is in many districts deficient in spinning qualities; 
this forces spinners more on to Indians and “ outsiders 99 (i.e. t 
growths other than the three main crops, American, Indian and 
Egyptian), whose yield is about 200,000 to 250,000 more than 
last year. Under the circumstances, a small reduction in our 
estimate of 15 millions consumption seems called for, and we bring 
it down to 14,850,000 bales. 

The above circumstances are, however, well known, and are 
doubtless largely discounted by the low prices to which the 
markets have now fallen, viz., New York futures at about 17 cents 
for January, 1930, and 18 cents for January, 1931. 

The position of American futures may also be affected by the 
quantity of untenderable cotton; if the said quantity is really con¬ 
siderable, the technical position of the futures markets will be 
strengthened. 

Indian and American Relative Positions. 

Although the position of Indian is strong—very strong, as 
compared with American—the parity still remains exceptionally 
wide, because of the restricted holding power in India (while the 
receipts were early and have almost reached their highest), and 
because the reduction in the probable supplies of Indian cotton has 
not yet been realized. 

The comparison of the statistical positions of the two crops is 
shown by the following summary:— 
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Indian American 


(Thousand bales) 

Cotton Mill consumptions .. 

Losses and other. 

1929, 30 
6,750 
350 

1928 29 
6,000 
350 

1929, 30 
14,650 
200 

1928 29 
15,000 
250 

Total consumption 

World supplies 

7,100 

9,200 

6,350 

9,050 

14,850 

19,350 

15,250 

19,600 

Gross Surplus . 

Needed for carryover 

2,100 

2,150 

2,700 

1,900 

4,500 

3,750 

4,350 

3,800 

Net: Excess (+) or Shortage ( -). 

-50 

+ 800 

+ 750 

+ 550 


Taking into account the level of prices also, it is clear that 
Indian cotton now compares very favourably with American, 
especially as, with an impoverished world, the consuming public 
will have to be satisfied with cheaper yams at the expense of the 
finer counts. Bengal/Sind/Comilla prices show record low levels, 
not only as to wide percentage parities but also* absolutely; for 
Oomras, American Surats and Tinnies the said parities are almost 
as wide as the extraordinary percentages of November, iy26; for 
T.280, which represents Southern crops such as Cocanada, Westerns 
and Northerns, the parity is wider than the previous widest. 

The unsatisfactory note in trade reports continues. Complaints 
are unanimous that there is no profit in spinning Americans. For 
Indian cotton conditions are better; in a good many sections of 
Western Europe it is admittedly spun at a profit. 


EAST INDIAN COTTON ESTIMATES 
(in thousands) 


Season : September-August 
(bales of 400 lbs.). 

Receipts : 

Oomras. 

Dhollerah . 

Bengal/Sind . 

American Surats 

Broach/Surti. 

Coompta/Dharwar . 

Western/Northern . 

Cocanada .. .. •* •* 

Tinncvolly . 

Cambodia . 

Comilla styles. 

Rangoon and sundries. 

Total (including the Opening Balance 

in India). 

Handlooms, etc, . 


Supplies from India: 

Of which Opening Balance in India 

Yield : 

Our Estimate . 

Government's . 


1929 

-30 

1928- 

1927- 

1926- 

Pres- 

Pre- 

29 

28 

27 

ent 

vious 

Final 

Final 

Final 

2,800 

3,000 

3,320 

2,700 

2,321 

340 

405 

260 

420 

328 

1,320 

1,300 

1,173 

1,050 

884 

520 

500 

448 

402 

472 

420 

450 

337 

400 

386 

330 

360 

320 

220 

188 

335 

375 

340 

260 

190 

50 

50 

48 

45 

52 

225 

250 

238 

210 

183 

150 

150 

157 

116 

98 

30 

30 

27 

41 

46 

70 

70 

70 

73 

70 

6,590 

6,940 

6,738 

5,937 

5,218 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

7,340 

7,690 

7,488 

6,687 

5,968 


772 890 957 348 398 


6,568 6,800 

6,531 

6,339 

5,570 

5,320 

5,638 

5,871 

4,973 


23,536 25,874 26,000 25,500 


Acreage : Estimate of final 











EAST INDIAN COTTON 


Distribution . 


Europe, etc. 

Japan and China 

Indian Mills 

Handlooms, etc 

2,000 

2,100 

2,250 

750 

2,000 

2,250 

2,250 

750 

1,730 

2,205 

2,031 

750 

1,526 

1,653 

1,801 

750 

958 

1,842 

2,070 

750 

Total Takings* . . 

Supplies, as above 

7,100 

7,370 

7,250 

7,690 

6,716 

7,488 

5,730 

6,687 

5,620 

5,968 

Closing Surplus in India 

270 

440 

772 

957 

348 

Estimated World Supplies (including 
carryover, visible and invisible) 
Opening 

Yield. 

2,650 

6,550 

2,700 

6,800 

2,.V>0 

6,530 

1,750 

6,340 

2,350 

5,570 

Total. 

9,200 

9,500 

It,080 

8,090 

7,020 

Mill Consumptions based on those oi 
The International Cotton Tederv- 
tion . 

Europe, etc 

Japan, China, etc 

Indian Mills 



1,380 

1,958 

1,907 

1,105 

1,560 

1,830 

953 

2,015 

2,160 

Actual Bales (excluding Indian Hand- 
looms, etc ) 

Add for Handlooms and weight basis 
Sundry consumptions and losses 



5,245 

825 

350 

4,495 

825 

200 

5,128 

825 

200 

Total Consumption in bales oi 400 lbs. 

- 

7,100 

6,420 

5,520 

6,153 

Indian versus American, calculating Indian 
basis bales, American actual bales . 

Ratios of consumption .. .. 47-8% 

Ratios of supplies* .. .. .. 45-2° 0 

48-3% 

47-3% 

41-2° 0 
46*1° 0 

35'5° 0 

38-6° 0 

38-6% 

30-8% 


* Net,, i.e., after deducting necessan carryovci, Indian 30°,*, American 25° 0 of 
consumption. 


NEW COTTON SEED FARM. 


The leader of the commercial community in Indore, Sir 
Sarupchandji Hukamchand, is to organize a model seed farm for 
the production and distribution of the new variety of Malvi cotton 
which has been developed at the Institute of Plant Industry, Indore. 
The State is giving him land and all sue]) facilities as are necessary 
to bring the farm into existence at an early date. This seed farm 
will be provided with a special ginnery at which only the new 
variety of cotton will be handled. In this way, the supply of pure 
seed will be safeguarded, and it is anticipated that very rapid 
results will be obtained in replacing the present inferior cotton in 
Malwa by a superior type. 
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A MILL SURVEY 

as made by 

The Textile Development Co. 

IS 

Practical and Scientific 

and 

Consists of an Analysis of the 
Manufacturing Departments 
of the Mill by a group of 
Practical Men. 

IT 

RESULTS IN LOWER 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 

These surveys have beat made in 

UNITED STATES (12 States) 
CANADA (4 Provinces) 
SWITZERLAND : AUSTRIA 

GERMANY : CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Textile Development Co. 

SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 

80, FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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LORD BROTHERS 

PBOPBIETOBS 



MANCHESTER. 


Blowing-Room Machinery Specialists 



To illustrate our New Patent Opener and Cleaner (Pat. No. 18241}. 


The Opener and Cleaner Suitable for all Classes 
of Cotton with — 

1. 36 in. Diameter Cylinder of entirely New Construction, 

2. Large Cleaning Grid Area, approximately 75% of Cylinder Periphery. 

3. Self Cleaning or Impurity Removing Facilities. 

4. Adaptable for Installation in all Blow-Room Systems. 

5. Already proved 100% Efficient in over 50 Different Mills, and on 

all Grades and Qualities of Cotton. 

AL80 MAKERS OF COTTON WA8TE MACHINERY, COTTON 
CARDING, SPINNING, DOUBLING & WINDING MACHINERY 

OMes : H UNION, MANCHESTER* ” Manchester Exchange, No. F2. 

Tekphons: 1205/6/7 East. Codes:; ABC 5th Edition, Lieber s, Bentley’s, A1, and Western Union (Universal). 
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Spindle Speeds, Spindles per Operative, Long 
Draft Humidity, Oil Stains, etc. Actual 
Experience in U.S.A. 


The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at Boston, 
Mass., at its meeting on November 14, 1929, dealt with the above 
highly interesting subjects. Our report is extracted from the 
Textile World. 

When asked what spindle speeds were being used, the following figures 
were given respectively by three spinners for 40's combed yarn : for l-j% 
stock, 9,000 to 9,500; for li stock, 9,400; and for 1-^ stock, 9,200. 

One spinner stated that on the latest model tape-driven frame he is 
running an average of 9,200 for both carded and combed, but that on the 
old model band-driven frame he is averaging only 8,800. Another stated 
that in spinning 40’s carded on 1£ in. rings he can run his spindles at 9,500, 
but that on 1$ in. rings he has to reduce his speed. A similar difference 
due to the ring was reported by another spinner, who stated that^ on the 
same count and length of stock he can run about 8,700 with the in. ring 
and 9,200 with the 1A in. ring. 

Swindles fer Operative .—The number of spindles per operative was the 
next topic discussed. It was agreed that this depends principally on whether 
or not the spinner is obliged to creel her own roving and do her own 
cleaning. One speaker, from a mill in which the spinner does all the work, 
stated that 10 sides is the limit. Another stated that in his mill, in which 
the spinners only creel the roving and piece up the ends, 18 sides are run on 
40*s yarn; the cleaning is done by a frame cleaner. Other reports on sides 
or spindles per operative may be summarized as follows :— 

1,248 spindles—spinners do all work above rail. 

20 sides—spinners clean and take care of the rail and guides, and pass 
the boards; cleaners do rest of work. 

20 sides of warp, 17 or 18 sides of filling—about 120 spindles per side on 
filling, and 2,400 to 2,500 spindles on warp; spinners creel; cleaners oil 
and clean rail and beams. 

24 sides—112 spindles to side, 2,688 spindles to operative; spinners put in 
roving, pass the board, and clean rods and thread guides; 46 breaks per 
1 , 000 . 

20 sides—204 spindles to frame; spinners put in roving, pass the board, 
and pick the top clearers four times a day; one cleaner for 30 frames cleans 
all top rolls and picks top clearer first thing in the morning, and twice a 
week cleans the creels, top and bottom; sweepers oil rollers every day; 
spinners put in roving and piece up ends; spindle speed for 28's yarn from 
4.40-hank roving is 8,600 ; 40 breaks per 1,000 per hour. 
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It was found that nearly 50 per cent, of the mills represented at the 
meeting are using more than 17 sides of spinning per operative. Several 
speakers recommend the use of the nomograph published on page 51 of the 
August 24 issue of Textile World as an excellent basis for determining the 
number of spindles an operative can handle. A copy of the chart and the 
article describing it was passed around to those in attendance. 

The question was raised as to what effect frequent changing of counts 
would have on the multi-side system. One speaker declared that he can 
keep his sides per spinner constant except on very coarse numbers. “ The 
spinner,'' he remarked, u cannot run the full 2,000 or 2,200 spindles when 
we are using 2\ to the square, slack twist. On anything from 30's up they 
can run 2,200 spindles. On 80's to 120's they can run about 2,500." He 
explained that when, say, his frames had been spinning 40's and he suddenly 
received an order for 20’s, he would try to balance the work so that a spinner 
would not have all 20's, but would have some fine work to compensate for 
the 20's. 

Doffijig and Cleaning Gangs .—This same speaker explained a unique 
doffing and cleaning system in operation at his mill. “ We have 10 or 12 
girls who doff the frame," he said. “ They clean the entire frame while 
it is being doffed, and it is not cleaned again until it doffs again. We did 
this to eliminate bunches caused by cleaning while the frame was running. 
Bv doing this vve did away with cleaners. The spinners are doing the 
actual spinning, putting in roving and piecing up their ends, passing their 
thread boards four times a day, and cleaning their own rolls. We could 
not find a system that would work out well where the rolls are being cleaned 
while the frames aie stopped. It takes our doffers 2i to 3 minutes to doff 
and clean a frame. The time taken depends on the gang. We have 
different gangs in different sections, and where we have a long section, 
we have 12 doffers to a gang, and where there are fewer frames to a section, 
there are only 10. There are 116 frames in the room where we have the 12 
girls doffing. That room pioduces on an average 22,000 to 25,000 lbs. a 
week. 

Spindle Speeds .— u We are running anywhere from 20's to 140's. 
Spindle speeds vary according to the count, of course. \ou cannot run all 
counts at the same spindle speed. We run our 20’s, sofl twist, about 21 to 
the square, around 5,500. When we get up to the 40's, 50's, 60's and 70's 
yarn, we run a speed of about 8,900. On our finer counts where we have 
a warn twist, we run 10,000 but we have very little of it. Most of our fine- 
count spinning is soft twist, and we keep around the standard 9,000 turns." 

Ties Three Gangs .—Someone asked this speaker as to what happens 
when the frames are all ready to doff at the same time under his system of 
doffing gangs? 

“ We have three gangs of doffers," he replied. “ All the frames are 
not ready to be doffed at the same time. If wc see in one of our rooms 
that we are going to have a lot of frames come up together, we take a gang 
out of the other room until we arc caught up, and later in the day they may 
have to help the other fellow. We have three gangs to doff about 86,000 
spindles, and we have to shift those three gangs around. 

“ There arc times when all the frames do come up practically all 
together, but it can be straightened out. Sometimes we have to start 
doffing 15 or 20 minutes before it is time to doff. There are 12 girls and 
a boss doffer, who runs the gang, and he has charge of keeping the frames 
going. This is his job. If he does not keep the frames going, we have to 
follow him up. But it is a case of shifting the gangs around to take care 
of the frames as they come up. We do have, at times, some frames stopped, 
but for a very short time, because the speed at which the gang works does 
not permit the frames to be stopped for any length of time." 

Another spinner inquired as to how his gang pieces up the frame after it 
is doffed ? 

“ The girls have a little basket strapped around their waist on a little 
belt," the speaker replied. “ They go to the end of the frame and pick the 
bobbins out of the boxes at tike end of the frame. They put enough bobbins 
in their baskets to doff their section of the frame. Then they go in and 
doff; and afterwards do the cleaning, piece up their ends, and leave the 
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frame. Each one pieces up the number of spindles she doffs. If any girl 
gets behind, the boss doffer helps her out and keeps them all together all the 
time. One girl may have a lot of ends down, or she may be a little slower 
than the others. The boss doffer is not counted in the 12.” 

Humidityj Oilj and Coverings .—In discussing humidity several of the 
spinners were of the opinion that 45 or 50 per cent, is better than 60 or 65 
per cent. Others, who stated that they are using the central-station type of 
humidifier, declared that they are running 65 per cent. A vote showed that 
two of those present are running 45 per cent.; eight, 50 per cent.; 15, 55 per 
cent.: nine, 60 per cent.; and 13, 65 per cent. 

The matter of preventing oil stains at the spinning frame was discussed. 
One spinner stated that he uses a little flannel between the middle and 
back rolls that absorbs the oil and prevents its running on the roll. He uses 
a non-fluid oil on the front roil. Another puts vaseline on each end and in 
the centre of the rolls, and stated that it lasts for a considerable time and 
affords sufficient lubrication. Several stated that they use the non-fluid 
oils. 

In discussing roll coverings, many expressed themselves as in favour 
of cork. It was stated that the cork composition used to-day is much better 
than that which was originally introduced to the industry. 

With reference to the Casablancas long-drafting system, it was stated 
that roll coverings of black calfskin, sheepskin, and cork are giving satis¬ 
factory results, even with hard twists. One spinner said that he is trying 
cork rolls in the middle and back, and black calfskin in the front, with the 
idea that the cork rolls will wear for a long time. 

End-breakage tests formed an interesting part of the discussion. Some 
speakers stated that they ran continual tests; others that they conducted 
them monthly or weekly; and others that they conducted them only at 
irregular intervals. As to the percentage of ends down which are classed 
as being of unknown cause, one man reported 30 to 60 per cent.; another, 
20 to 25 per cent.; a, third, 60 per cent.; and a fourth, 77 per cent. 

The following breakages per 1,0U0 spindles per hour were reported by 
various speakers : 35 on 22’s carded, 1, 6 -m. stock; 45 to 50 on 40’s warp 
(filling a little higher); 8 to 15 on M's warp; less than 30 on 40’s combed; 
11 on 36’s, 2.50 to the square; 16 on 40's warp. 

One - and Two-Flanged Rings .—Considerable difference of opinion was 
found on the question of whether two-flanged rings are more desirable than 
one-flanged. One speaker stated that he had used 1« double-flanged rings 
for 12 years, had turned them over five years ago, and now finds them 
still in good condition. These rings were on three-lug holders, and in 
turning them he did not break over one or two per frame on an average. 
Others ropoTted that with 2-in. rings on three-lug holders, when the rings 
were put back it was impossible to get them to bear on all three lugs. 
Another stated that he had no trouble in turning the 2-in. rings when he took 
them out with a fine screwdriver. One spinner remarked that turning the 
rings is not satisfactory when inexperienced help is used. 

Long Drafting.-- In the lengthy discussion of long drafting nothing par¬ 
ticularly new was brought out. Some were more or less dissatisfied with 
their installations; others were highly pleased. Mention was made of the 
increased dirt resulting and the necessity for taking care of it. Some find 
that long drafting gives a lower breaking strength; others, that it gives a 
higher. The principal advantage stressed was the elimination of a card- 
room process. 

It was found that 11 out of the 57 mills represented at the meeting are 
using long draft. 

Drafts on the Le Blan-Roth and Casablancas systems ranging from 18 to 
25 were reported. One spinner stated that he has 50,000 spindles making 
60's yarn with a draft of 23.75. Another reported that he is successfully 
running 40’s slack-twist broadcloth on long draft with four to the square; 
and another that he is running 3*80 to the square with three-hank roving. 

It was recommended by one spinner that mills having trouble with 
cockled yam in their long drafting should adopt cork rolls. Another 
recommended that for at least the Casablancas system the twist in the roving 
should be as small as it is possible to have it. Correcting twist and main¬ 
taining nroper tension in the card room, he said, will prevent the variation 
in breaking strength of the yarn which some spinners experience. 
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Faunas to the Gram .—One sp.nner had a suggestion to make in icgaid 
to c\piesbLng breakage m terms which would afford means for companson. 

riovr du }ou know exactly what yam is icfericd to? ” he asked. <£ Wh\ 
not rail the break so man> ll>. to the gram that it weighs ? Then you 
kiiuw what \ou ate talking about.” 

This suggestion won the appiotai of anothci speakei. u [f this .sjstcm 
cornel lie adopted ol muit-phing the bieak times the actual SLit*,” lie said, 
” \uu will hate a standard nguie to woik on. 'I lie lighter jour jam, oi 
routse, the higher iiumbci and tnc loviei tout bieakage will bo, but multiple 
them together and thc\ will average up. V\ e are figuring all oui bleak's 
on a Inca* constant. We cannot al.vMts spin e\«iul> on the number. We 
are like!} to bo an}where from one to two on either side. If \ou vill 
muitipis }Our bieak times }oui si/e, \ou will get a bieak constant that will 
always tell you the liuth. it you can get a bieak constant around 1,700 
or 1.80c), which means about 60 lb. per break on 28i, or something like tnat, 
then }ou can go either side of that, but \ou will still stay around 1,700 oi 
1,800. Of course, one number will make quite a variation in the constant, 
but it will give you a very fair way of companson.” 

Spinning to Loam — The oft-debated question of how close it is possible 
to spin to a given number was nused at the meeting. One stated that a 
halt number either side should be maintained, adding that he would “ like 
to keep filling about two or three numbers lighter and give the benefit to 
the work.” 

Some large purchasers, it was pointed out, aie insisting on a tolerance of 
plub or minus o per cent., which requires spinning very closely. It means 
that the \am must be uniformly conditioned before testing. The effect 
of such processes as mercerizing, bleaching, and gassing on yarn count 
alter spinning was brought up, but it was felt that the question under con¬ 
sideration pertained more to a spinner’s ability to approach the number he 
is ordered to sp-n. One speaker felt that a man should be able to spin 
within 5 per cent, of the numbei ; another, that 10 per cent, was close 
enough. Tire-labuc mills complained that they are required to spin within 
1 per cent., and sometimes within 0.5 per cent. 

W ar-p Wind vs. Filling Wind. —The next discussion was on the relative 
merits of a warp wind and filling wind. Some of the comments may be 
abstracted as follows : “ A good warp wind will give you more yards.”—“ I 
prefer filling wind for very soft twist.”— “ On the automatic spooler you 
cannot use filling wind.”— “ You can spool cheaper from filling wind.”—“ 1 
beg to differ; on warp wind 1 do not see why you cannot run just as fast 
on the spooling if you have the right kind of wind.” 

One speaker discussed the application of the two winds to his automatic 
spooling m some detail. He said : “ We have pulled off 1,200 yds. a 
minute. That is what the machine builders advocate. I can spool fillmg 
wind at 620 with it running very well, but it is not saving anything in the 
spooling, cxcent that you get about 6 per cent, moie yarn on a idling bobbin 
because youi barrel is smaller and you can run your bobbin longer. We 
changed from a 71-in bobbin to 81, and from a diameter of jg down to [. 
We use the same size of ring. Naturally, we got moie yam on a bobbin 
and that is where the saving comes in. 

“ In the spinning, it iuiis 50 per cent, better. That is another thing 
to consider. You save about 22 per cent, on waste, because when the waip 
bobbin is snarled uo on the top, you have got to cut it oft, while on the 
filling wind you can pull it off and save the biggest pait of the yarn. 

u Another thing about filling wind on spoolers : it throws out an awful 
lot of dirt on carded yarn, while on warp yarn it will not do it. The seed 
and dirt goes up into the yarn. We have piacticallv 70,000 waip spindles 
on filling wind. On 60’s yarn, which we are making at the piesent lime, 
it is pretty hard to spool with a warp wind unless you cut tour spindle 
speed on the spooler down very low; down to about 500. On filling yarn 
we run 1,250. On 40’s we are running 1,470. That is the experience 1 have 
had with filling wind. The work runs much better and vou save on the 
package. You gain about 4 lbs. to each box of yarn of 232 bobbins, which 
does not cost so much for spooling.” 

Another speaker stated that he is spinning 40’s yarn and is spooling it on 
both warn and filling wind. “ The spooler spindles are running about 1,300 
or 1,320,” he said, “ and from actual tests I can get about 5 per cent, more 
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on my warp-wound bobbins than on the filling. Of course, othei conditions 
are the same—the same rings and bobbins.” 

A spinner making 28’s said he found that in the spooler the warp wind 
runs better. “ There is less breakage at the spooleis,” he said, “ and we 
get an even tension at the spoolers.” 

A contraiv opinion was held by another speaker. “ It makes a big 
difference what kind of a tension device you have,” he said. u We have 
found from experience that our finer yarns do not break as much on the 
filling wind as on the warp wind. On the coarser numbers it docs not make 
any difference. We are spooling 60’s yarn and running our winding spindles 
1,150 to 1,200 r.p.m. You cannot do that on warp wind, and the spooler 
tender has to have at least 180 spindles on warp wind against 90 on filling 
wind for the same number of yarn; so there is a good 50 per cent, of 
spooling saved.” 

“ On filling wind,” said another spinner, u you can run *our frames a 
little bit faster; there is no question about that. Your traveller does not 
drag so hard on the filling wind as on the warp wind. When we changed 
from filling wind, we changed from 71-in. bobbins, 61-in. traverse, to 81-in. 
bobbins, and some go as high as 10 and 12 if the spindles are long enough.” 

There was some discussion as to the best wire to use in automatic 
strippers for card-room bobbins. One speaker complained that he is having 
trouble with fuzz being left on the bobbins. Another said he had eliminated 
this trouble by using a special short-toothed wire with hardened points, 
numbering about 110, and by properly adjusting the straps. He suggested 
that possibly the straps were not tight enough on the machine which was 
giving the trouble. 

Another speaker stated that he had overcome fuzz by sharpening his 
hardened wire a little oftener with an old piece of broken emery wheel. 
Another slated that he used the same procedure; and still another said 
that he is using a square grindstone, placing it next to the bar without 
removing the apron. 

It was stated that the strippers can be run to handle 70 bobbins per 
minute when a special brake made by the machine builder is employed. 


Facts and Figures Favour Automatic 

Looms. 


Very useful figures were given al a recent meeting in Blackburn 
by Mr. M. Proctor Gregg, a director of the British Mortlirop Loom 
Co., which arc based on many years’ actual observations, and, 
whilst we may allow some discount due to the perhaps biassed 
position of the author, yet lhe final results are so overwhelmingly 
in favour of automatic looms that they will compel careful attention 
by all engaged in the weaving of cloth. The author said in part: 

“ I have been at some pains to obtain statistics of the times taken by 
weavers to perform various operations both in this country and abroad, 
both on ordinary and automatic looms, and the results at any rate enable 
some comparisons to be drawn. Perhaps the most startling thing is the 
enormous variation in times for the same job on ordinary looms compared to 
automatics. Consider the ordinary four-loom weaver using mule-cops first. 

It is most convenient to group the work to be done under the following 
heads : Weft replenishing, warp breakages, weft breakages, removing and 
picking cloth, fetching weft, and what one may term idle time. 

Weft replenishing as an operation may be divided into two classes. 
Actually there are 14 operations to replenish the weft in a Lancashire 
loom. The first class covers all that take place with the loom stopped, and 
the second with the loom running. They are as follows : (1) stop the loom, 
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12 ) release the brake, (3) push the sley back, (4) withdraw the shuttle, (5) 
put the spare shuttle in the box, and (6) start the loom. These form the first 
t lass, and on an average take about four seconds to perform. Incidentally, 
the shuttle-changing loom stops just four seconds to perform these opera¬ 
tions, so that there is no increase in production, though there is undoubted 
labour saving. The bobbin-changer, of course, does not stop. The second 
class of operations is performed while the loom is running, and includes : 
(7) Pick-up empty shuttle, (8) pull out the shuttle tongue, (9) remove the 
waste or paper tube, (10) skewer a new cop, (11) pull off a sufficient length of 
weft, (12) push back the shuttle tongue, (13) suck the weft through the eye 
or thread it up, and (14) put the shuttle on its stand, or in the battery m the 
case of a shuttle-changing loom. 

These eight operations take on an average about 11 seconds to peiform, 
and are not carried out automatically by a shuttle-changing loom. The 
figures vary, of course, from six seconds to as much as 14 seconds with 
paste-bottom cops, but the average is 11 seconds with these, and two or three 
seconds less, say eight seconds, with through paper tubes. So it takes about 
15 seconds of a weaver’s time each time the weft has to be replenished. 

Warp and Weft Breakages. 

The next work to be performed by a weaver is in repairing warp 
breakages. Here the figures obtained on ordinary looms vary enormously, 
both in time and number. Records show anything from 15 seconds to 120; 
but an average of a number of different weavers in five mills in this country 
and three abroad works out at about 45 seconds, which, more or less, agrees 
with the Shirley Institute’s figures. For weft breakages on ordinary looms 
it is even more difficult to strike a fair average, as the times vary anything 
from 10 seconds to 40 seconds from one weft break to the next for the same 
operative. An average of 20 seconds, however, may be taken for comparison 
purposes. 

For removing and picking cloth it is impossible to do more than suggest 
an average. To take an 80-yard cut off the roller, about five minutes may be 
assumed as an average, and the picking of it may be done in many different 
ways and times, say from 20 minutes or half an hour, including the other 
work she has to perform in between, up to one and a half or even two hours. 
This, of course, depends on the last item, which is termed 1 idle time,’ and 
to arrive at this we must consider what time is 4 occupied ’ per hour. 

Repairing Breakages. 

A weaver on four looms with cops lasting, say, six minutes, will have to 
reshuttle 40 times per hour, which will take ten minutes of her time. 
Supposing there are three warp breakages per hour, which is an average 
figure, then they will occupy two and a quarter minutes of her time. 
Supposing two weft breaks, she will take, say, three-quarters of a minute to 
repair them. She will have two cuts of cloth per days to remove, so we can 
allow one and a half minutes per hour for this, and say 10 minutes for 
picking it. For 4 fetching weft * we must assume again that she requires 
to carry, say, four boxes with 80 cops each during the day, for which we 
can allow about two and a half minutes in the hour. This brings the total 
time actually occupied on performing the above manual operations up to 
27 minutes, or about seven minutes per loom. 

There are two interesting observations to be made on this figure. In the 
first place, a very small proportion is spent actually in 4 weaving cloth ’— 
it is only 13 minutes, or less than half; and, in the second place, the 
operative is working far more than the 27 minutes in each hour shown on 
paper. How is this so-called 4 idle time ’ made up? Allowing ten minutes 
per hour for 4 personal ’ time, the remaining 23 minutes is almost entirely 
made up by mental anxiety, watching for faults, looking for trouble. It is 
this which makes a weaver’s job so unattractive to-day, ana prevents her from 
looking after more than four looms. If the cloth is faulty she is hauled 
into the warehouse and probably discharged. 

Analysing Stoppages. 

We have already seen that the old shuttle-changer only saves 
the actual changing of the shuttle, not the replenishing of it; but 
that it stons just as long as the ordinary loom to do it, and 
therefore gams nothing in production, so that it is what may be 
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termed only semi-automatic; we will theiefoie confine ouiselves to 
the fully automatic bobbin-changing loom, which saves all the 
labour, and the time as well. An analysis of the numbers and times of 
operation is as follows : Reshuttling, as we have already seen, is ml. 
Batterv filhng is not a weavers work, and will theiefoie be consideicd 
separately. For vvaip breakages, coveung also pull-backs, loose ends, knots, 
etc., a rathei high average which is fan to this country, but considerably 
highei than m the United States, for instance, is 1*005 per loom per hour, 
each stop being 0*699 ol a minute on the avetage. Weft bieakages, 
including pick-finding, etc., amount to 0*705 per loom per hour, each stop 
lasting 0*793 ot a minute. 

Other stoppages average 0*373 and last 0*230 minutes each. This makes 
a total o± 2*083 stops per loom per hour, and 1*722 minutes time spent on 
them. These aie actual tests, and the average in America is often only 
half a stop per hour, which shows how conditions must change if we aie to 
make automatics a success in England. 

The time spent by a weaver on an automatic is only 1 *722 minutes, com¬ 
pared with seven minutes on an ordinary loom. As no time is needed to 
watch for faulty cloth, fully 40 minutes can be spent in each hour on the 
above operations; and an operative therefore can attend on the above 
figures to 40 divided by 1*722, or 23*25—sav 24 looms. The remaining 20 
minutes m the hour can be spent in 10 for ‘ personal 1 time and 10 for 
‘ general supervision/ 

On an ordinary loom the time spent by the weaver is seven minutes, 
and the time lost by the loom is 13 minutes in the hour. On the automatic 
the time spent by the operative is only 1*7 minutes and the time lost by 
the loom is only 4*58 minutes. 

Battlry Filling. 

The weft carrying for the automatic loom is usually referred to as 
4 battery filling/ This work is best performed bv separate operatives, for 
classification applies to the work to be pei formed just as much as to the 
yarns and cloths. 

‘ Battery filhng 1 on a shuttle-changing loom involves the second 
operation of reshuttlmg as well as actually putting the shuttles m the 
magazine, and this operation takes 11 seconds on an average per shuttle. 
The magazine holds eight shuttles, and the supply of weft is therefoie 
enough for about three-quarters of an hour with a six-minute cop. The 
battery filler on shuttle-changers will have to go to each loom about once 
every half-hour, and it will take her between one and two minutes on 
each occasion. She will therefore be limited to attending about 30 looms, 
and she will have to be more or less ‘ skilled/ that is an expert at 
‘skewering, 1 which will mean a higher wage than for the unskilled work 
of putting bobbins in a bobbin-changing battery. 

The battery m the bobbin-changer holds 24 ring bobbins, which is 
sufficient for nearly two and a half hours supply of weft. The operative 
only need go to the loom say once every two hours, and it only takes her 
two minutes to fill the battery. She can therefore easily attend to 60 bobbin- 
changing looms. Actually, the average of the numbers in practice is about 
20 shuttle-changing and 48 bobbin-changing looms per operative. 

The automatic overlooker should be a mechanic with definite information 
of given conditions, and he should set every loom not only correctly but 
alike. His work will therefore become much more automatic as well; but 
it means a whole change of outlook, and he will have to share the new 
and single common incentive of keeping all his looms running all the time. 

Loom Drive. 

In connection with construction the question of ‘ drive * should be 
considered. All automatic machinery must have a uniform and stead> 
drive, and once again the automatic loom is no exception. I am not going 
to argue in favour of individual electric drives, which, for a new shed 
particularly, are undoubtedly the best for automatics. But an important 
point is that the motor should in all cases be running continuously, and 
the loom started and stopped independently by a clutch. Loom clutches are 
now common on automatic looms, and on heavy or wide looms are geared 
into the driving wheels. The motor can be connected to the clutch pulley 
by a belt or by gears. The day of sliding belts on fast and loose pulleys is 
definitely over. The cost of the clutches is infinitesimal compared with 
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* lotri md *he better lesults obtained, and the cost of the motors can 
g j be compensated for b\ the lighter construction of a new &hed where 
ru * "^ting is requned 

v. Os" 

The next aspeci is the financial one. It is sate to sa\ that when the 
expensne automatics aie run as they should be that is where automatic 
methods are installed as well as machines, then the saving m wages alone 
will jield a handsome return on the outlay 

Compare a few of the figures on the smallest economic unit of looms 
possible nameij an oxeriookei’s set sav 80 looms The ordinary looms 
will run faster, sav 220 with four looms per weaver and an efficiency of 
say 70 per cent The Northrops will only lun at 175, but an operative will 
easilv mma 20 of them, and obtain at least 90 per cent efficiency The 
wages per loom per week will be reduced from about 11s 4d to 3s 2d , even 
though tne No thiop weaver is paid, sav, 52s against 42s The production 
per weav er per week w ill be increased from 820 yards to 4 200 5 ards The 
saving in wages per week will be £26 and the weaving cost per piece 
reduced from 7s 8 d to 3s l*d 

The extra capital employed will be about £3,500 In addition there is an 
increased production of 20 000 vaids a year with the automatics An 
operative should mind at least 48 looms on printers or such cloths ns sateens, 
sa a 98 bv 50 with 20 s weft and 16’s warp 

The 11 ms and objects of the automatic loom are increased production, 
reduced cost and improved working conditions for the operatives ” 


THE VALENTIN AUTOMATIC WEFT-REPLENISHING 

DEVICE. 


A new weft-replemshing device has recently been placed on the 
market by the firm of Carl Valentin, Stuttgart, Germany It is 
claimed that this attachment converts any standard single-shuttle 
loom into an automatic loom irrespective of whether the loom is 
an over-pick or an under-pick loom, or whether the loom is fitted 
with a fast or a loose reed According to the manufacturer, this 
weft-replemshing device enables one weaver to attend to 16 looms 
instead of four ordinary looms Converted looms running at 180 
picks per minute are said to show an efficiency of go to 9 s per cent, 
providing that the yarn is of good quality 

The special advantages of this automatic device claimed by the 
makers are — 

1 The purchase price is only a fraction of the cost of a com¬ 

plete new automatic loom Even when used with oidmary 
new weaving looms, the Valentin automatic weft-replenish- 
mg device means considerable economy, as compared with 
a complete automatic loom of another system 

2 The Valentin automatic weft-replenishmg device produces 

faultless material 

3 The Valentin automatic weft-replemshing device is so simple 

and easy to overlook that even foremen and weavers who 
are not technically trained can use it with success 

4 The staff and the operatives have no need to make themselves 

acquainted with a new construction of loom 

5 The fixing of the Valentin automatic weft-replemshing device 

is so simple that after a short instruction the weavers can 
fix it themselves 
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THE TOYODA LOOM. 


A description of their Japanese Automatic loom was given m 
the General Secretary’s “ Report on the Cotton Industry m Japan 
and China ” Members will be interested to learn that Messrs 
Platt Brothers Ltd, Hartford Works, Oldham, have now an actual 
loom working m their show rooms, where it has alrtadv been 
inspected and favourably commented on by manj visitors The 
loom exhibited has a 42 inch teed space and is wtav ing a tj pical 
plain cloth from rewound weft at a speed of 215 picks pei minute 


IMPROVED WARP STOP MOTION. 


The Diaper Corporation have introduced a patent sliding bar 
waip stop motion that reduces the time requued to tie in a bioken 
end 

With this new device, the waip is spread open at the place where 
the end is down There is no time lost in finding the broken end 
There is nothing now for the weaver to do but pick up the end, 
tie it m and pull on the starter handle—for it must be remembered 
that this warp stop motion stops the loom with the shuttle m the 
left-hand box and everything else m f roper place for starting as 
soon as the end is tied m 
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American View of the Value of 
New Machinery in Cotton Mills. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association, 
held early in November, 1929, at Spartanburg, S.C., one of the 
subjects discussed was that of the value of new machinery. The 
first speaker was Mr. J. E. Sirrene, of Greenville, S.C., one of the 
important cotton engineering consultants, generally called “mill 
doctors/* of the South, who has had a large experience in investi¬ 
gating many mills, and as the whole discussion was of great 
educational value we reproduce it. 

Mr. J. E. SiRRENE said: The value of new machinery to 
a textile plant depends on its effect on three things : increased production, 
decreased cost, and increased earning power for the operatives, and unless 
there are improvements in one or more or all of these three conditions, 
its purchase cannot be justified. Let us consider these three points in the 
order in which they have been named. 

We sometimes near people say that there has been very little change 
in the design of cotton-mill machinery in the last two decades, but is this 
true ? 

We have completely revolutionized the character of opening machinery, 
and have added to it cleaning devices as well. Pickers are now being built 
very largely on the one-process principle, and there are many important 
improvements in the design of all card-room machinery. In spinning we 
have gone to wider gauge, tape drive, larger rings and longer traverse. 
The process of spooling is being rapidly replaced with automatic spooling, 
or winding on large packages, and warping is now done at a speed that 
was formerly thought impossible. While the basic principle of weaving 
has not been changed, there has been a very decided improvement in the 
design of looms themselves. 

In addition to changes in design there has been a substantial improve¬ 
ment in the accuracy with which machinery is built, and automatic tools 
have been made with paits much more nearly interchangeable. I think we 
can, therefore, safely say that the machinery built to-day is a great improve¬ 
ment over the machinery of twenty years ago, even if both were new to-day, 
which, of course, is not the case, and in addition to starting out with a 
better machine you have, as compared with the old, a better physical con- 
dition. 

With all of these improvements in design and workmanship I think it 
will be conceded that production per unit has been increased. This increase 
in production naturally makes it possible for an operative to get more pro¬ 
duction per machine as well as to tend more machines ? and this directly 
affects the cost of labour, even though the increase m the number of 
machines assigned to a given operative be accompanied by an increase in 
pay. 

Of course, the introduction of new machinery into a plant must or 
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bhould be accompanied by some change in operating methods, otherwise 
the greatest beneht from it cannot be secured. 

I will mention one or two cases that came under my personal observa¬ 
tion. One was a mill making very heavy goods, and where they were 
using machinery probaoly as good as the average old machinery m the South. 
They were spi nni ng a very coarse warp yarn, and the annual production 
was about eight million pounds. We put in new openers and cleaners; 
we levamped the picker room, threw out twenty old cards and put m new 
ones, put m some new loading trames and ail new warps, put m winding and 
warping, but we did not change the looms. 

lhe result has been that now, on full-time operation, instead of eight 
million pounds they make eleven million pounds. They are running part 
ot the looms at night, and we had to increase the number of looms. The 
cost ot production was 3 cents a pound on eleven million pounds, that is, 
$330,000, where the total amount spent tor new machinery was slightly 
over $400,000. In other words, they not only are working less people m 
the mill but everyone that is working in the mill is making more money, 
i heir seconds were cut m half. . 

We nad another case ot what I thought was one of the best print cloth 
mills m the South. We were making additions, and put in some new warp 
spinners. We increased the length ot the trame m spindles about 15 per 
cent. We increased the front roil speed 12i per cent. Where they were 
formerly producing 87i lbs. m a given time, they are now pioducing 115 
lbs.—that is, an increase ot 30 per cent, m production per operative. We 
also put m some other things, and we were able to run an additional 300 
looms without any more weavers and without any other change in our 


s>stem. . , , 

1 think we could cite case after case, but to you, gentlemen, that might be 
a story. I want to come to the third thing, which to my mind is equally 
important, it not more so, than the other two, and that is the effect upon 
the earning capacity of the operative. 

When automatic looms were first introduced it was soon found that in 
order to get full benefit from them it was necessary to make better warp 
yarns; perhaps not any better than should have been made before, for the 
non-automatic looms, but while it was advisable in one case it was necessary 
in the other. 

In like manner, when new machinery is installed in a plant, care should 
be taken in the selection of the cotton, and in all preparatory processes, 
so that there will be fewer broken ends, and therefore less work for the 
operative to do to keep the machines running. 

We now come to the third advantage, which is the effect on the earning 
capacity of the operative, and which is to my mind equally or more 
important than the other two. 

Those of you who are in constant contact with the people who work 
and live in the mill villages must have m your hearts an earnest desire to 
see the living conditions, the welfare and the happiness of these people 
constantly improved, and while much has been done in the last 20 years to 
improve the status of the textile operatives, there is still much that can be 
done, and I do not believe that we shall ever have continued prosperity for 
the mills and the proper standard of living conditions for the operatives 
until we finally and definitely get this industry out of the low-wage class. 

In the face of competitive conditions this will have to be accomplished 
slowly, but we can, at least, make some progress from day to day. I think 
it will be admitted by every thinking man that the most intelligent help are, 
in the long run, the cheapest, and in every mill village in the South there 
is growing up a new generation of young, active, and intelligent people 
who are being educated, and to whom you must look for your best agd most 
satisfactory help. If you do not give them as good an opportunity in the 
textile industry as they can find in some other occupation, the best of them 
will drift away and only the poorest will remain. 

You may ask what has this to do with the machinery. It seems to me 
that the answer is plain—the industrial history of the world shows most 
clearly that the wages are higher and the living conditions are best in those 
countries where the output per capita is highest. Unfortunately, some of 
me operatives, as well as some outsiders who are undertaking to advise 
^ e S , A a il 0p §°^ d , t0 PraaP 1 ? of increasing the output per operative, 
on the ground that such a policy is mimical to the interest of the worker. 
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There could be no greater fallacy, and anyone who haihours this belief and 
attempts to force it on others will find in the long run that he might as well 
try to sweep the tide back with a broom. 

Theoretically, most of the processes in a cotton mill require machine 
supervision rather than direct labour by the operative, and the number of 
machines that can be supervised by one operative will vary inversely with 
the number of stoppages due to breaks, either m slivei 01 yarn. It is, 
of course, presumed that any intelligent null executive will see the ncces^m 
of giving the operatives a proper share of the value of his increased output. 

1 don’t want anybody to think 1 am radical, but when you get out of the 
low-wage class, when you get to where you can compete with othei 
industries, you are gomgto avoid what has happened m other sections of the 
country. I have talked to a good many men m New England, and the* 
tell me that the standard of their help is lower and efficiency is \cry much 
lower than it was 30 years ago, or even 20, and we all know the reverse is 
true down here—that the standard is higher. 

Now the South is going to develop more and more along industrial lines, 
and with it will come increased competition for help. Many of those 
industries have a high turnover. You have got to meet that condition, 
and if you allow other industries to rob you of your best help, you are 
bound to find yourself exactly in the position that many New England mills 
are in to-day," and you are the only one who can avoid it. Nobody can 
help you. 

I know time is pressing, and I am going to close with just one more 
thing. If, therefore, we can equip our Southern mills with the very best 
of machinery, and improve our operating methods, we can hopefully look 
forward to an increased production per unit, an increased profit for the mill, 
and a higher wage for the operative. 

Mr. J. D. J ONES, Union, S.C., said in part : In as brief and 
concise a manner as possible let us discuss for a few minutes some of the 
recent developments in new machinery for the different departments. 
“ True economy begins at home,” so before going to the mill, if we have 
a clerical force of sufficient size, let’s at least ask the question : Can I use 
to advantage calculating machines, change list machines, slide rules, or 
any of the time and labour saving devices so essential to modern business ? 

The power, either purchased or generated, is a large item of cost. The 
use of pulverized fuel or modem stokers may be the means of reducing 
that item. If you generate your power from water, how does the efficiency 
of your wheels compare with those of modem design ? Recent years have 
shown wonderful progress in this field. 

Machine Shop—Opening Department. In the machine shop we have 
been slow to adopt many of the improved machines. The automatic gear 
cutter, modern quick-change lathes, high-speed drills and high-speed hack¬ 
saws have reduced the pay-roll or enabled the same force to accomplish 
more work. 

In the opening department there is little, if any, opportunity for new 
machinery to reduce the labour cost, but the superior opening ana cleaning 
of the horizontal cleaner has made it possible to effect savings in the picker 
room, due to the elimination of processes. In like manner my experience 
has been that the proper blending and mixing of cotton by the use of a 
number of feeders and a conveyor belt will more than justify the small 
expenditure. 

Picking and Carding. In the picker room the outstanding development 
is, of course, the single-process picker. The economy effected there is about 
in proportion to the number of processes eliminated. Better designed 
machines, more sensitive eveners, and superior workmanship combine to 
produce an evener, cleaner lap, which paves the way to low end breakage 
in future processes. Where scavenger and roving waste is being fed by 
hand, the use of a special feeder will almost invariably reduce the pay-roll. 

Due to the nature of the process of cording, new machinery can effect but 
little, if any, economy, as the production is fixed by the character of the 
work desired. The improved methods of stripping are worthy of considera¬ 
tion, not only as a means of effecting a saving, but because they eliminate 
one of our industry’s most disagreeable jobs. It is also reasonable to assume 
that accidents at mis point will be greatly reduced. 

Drawing—Spinning. In recent years much progress has been made 
in the character of work produced on the drawing. This has been largely 
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due to a liberal reduction of front roll speeds. As in the carding process, 
here it is also largely a matter of quality, and replacements must be con¬ 
sidered from that angle rather than from the possible savings. 

Where maximum efficiency is expected in the spinning, the fly frames 
play a most vital part. No yarn can be superior to the roving from which 
it is made, so here is the real beginning ot our final end-breakage results. 
The old-style hardly worn fly frames cannot produce a roving which will 
average less than 40 ends down per thousand spindle hours in the spinning. 
Likewise, the yarn spun can never be expected to pass the weave room 
with a loom stoppage of four, or less, per ten-hour day. Here, as perhaps 
in no other process, careful study and good judgment are required to deter¬ 
mine the economical procedure. 

The spinning frame of to-day is “ a thing of beauty and a ]oy for ever ” 
to the superintendent or overseer who is so fortunate as to possess it. Here, 
improvements in design, material and workmanship have combined in an 
unusual manner to produce a better yarn, with higher speeds and longer 
drafts. Larger rings and longer traverse not only give the advantages of a 
larger package, but reduce doffing costs. 

The long-draft systems make it possible to use a coarser roving, with 
attendant savings in cost, and the superior drafting will often enable the 
spinner to produce an equal, if not superior, yarn from cheaper stock. Indi¬ 
vidual motor drives, large cylinders mounted on ball bearings, sturdy 
creels, tape driver, accurately cut gears, case-hardened rolls, and many 
other minor improvements produce a smooth running frame which can be 
easily and cheaplv maintained. 

Spooling and Warping. Changes in spooling and warping present 
even greater opportunities than spinning. The high-speed spooler and 
warper make it possible to deliver a superior warp to the weaving depart¬ 
ment at a considerable reduction in cost. Here, due to this twofold 
advantage, replacement appears very attractive, and is worthy of most 
earnest consideration. The increased yardage on high-speed warper beams 
will eliminate waste and produce better work at the slasher. 

In the slasher room new machinery is of little moment, providing the 
old is in good mechanical operating condition. Attachments such as ball¬ 
bearing creels, temperature controls and tension indicators are worthy of 
consideration as means of delivering a constant supply of good uniform 
warns to the weave room. 

The Automatic Loom. The automatic loom, from a practical operating 
standpoint, seems, thus far, to have pretty well resisted all efforts to make 
any material change in its speed. Here the mechanical condition of the 
loom, cost of maintenance and suitability for the cloth to be woven are the 
determining factors. The loom of to-day, with individual drive, large 
beam, improved feeler, cut gears, and other improvements too numerous to 
mention, is a superior machine, capable of producing a superior product, and 
as such must be given every consideration. One of the outstanding 
advantages of this new loom is the wide variety of fabrics it is capable of 
producing, thus broadening our potential market. 

In the Cloth Room. In the cloth room we dress up our product and 
send it forth to meet our customer. Competition is keen, and any reason¬ 
able expenditure in improving the appearance of the product or the package 
is well justified. Recent years have not brought forth any radical changes 
in cloth-room machinery,. but there has been a constant improvement. 
Perhaps the shear or combination shear and brusher is receiving more con¬ 
sideration than any other single machine in this group. Any machine which 
will eliminate hanging threads on the face and selvedge of the cloth is 
worthy of investigation. Results here cannot be measured by savings 
effected, but rather by improvement in character and appearance of product, 
which has an intrinsic value even though intangible. 

Humidity a Vital Problem. Turning back, now, to view our plant as 
a whole, we must not overlook so vital a problem as h um idity. Years ago 
it was only considered necessary in the weave room, but to-day it has fo un d 
favour m all departments, from the picking, through the cloth room. 
Kecent years have brought about wonderful improvements, and especially in 
regulating devices, which are so essential. The plant that does not have an 
ample supply of well-regulated humidity can seldom spend money for other 
purposes which will show a greater return. 
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In conclusion, let me say that our industry in. man} respects is nu 
different from dozens ol others, and this pioblem of “ The Value of 
Replacing Old Machinery with New ” is one which is common to us all. 

In judging the future we are yet to find a better guide than our experience 
in the past. It is a significant fact that the plants which have survived 
and made the best records in the past are those which we speak of as being 
modern, or up-to-date. We must, therefore, conclude that a machine 
which will not perform its work in a satisfactory manner must be 
revamped, replaced, or put on a suitable product. The machine which does 
perform its work in a satisfactory manner must be replaced when a new' 
machine is developed which will produce a unit of work at a cost, including 
fixed charges, which does not exceed the cost of the same unit of work when 
produced on the old machine. 

Mr. J. B. Harris, Greenwood, S.C., Vice-President, Greenwood 
Cotton Mills, says : Most of the successful concerns have a programme for 
continual improvement, replacement of equipment, and adoption of new 
manufacturing methods. Perhaps the time will come when some superman 
or a group of men may discover a remedy for the ills of the textile industry, 
but in my humble judgment that time has not yet arrived. Apparently the 
law of the survival of the fittest is still in force, and will be lor some time 
to come. If this is true, it is up to us as key men to increase the efficiency 
of our plants and keep down our manufacturing costs, or we will be 
numbered among the weak and inefficient, who must of necessity be 
eliminated before any material improvement in conditions will be brought 
about. 

Opening and Mixing Cotton. During the past few years a great deal 
of attention has been given to the proper opening and mixing of cotton, 
and I dare say more improvement has been made along this line in five 
years than in the preceding 20 years. Almost any mill that is now using 
old and obsolete machinery in the opening rooms can lower the grade of 
cotton being used and save from \ per cent, to 1 per cent, per pound by 
installing new and modern opening, cleaning and picking machinery. 

The One-Process Picker. In my judgment, the development of the 
one-process picker has been one of the outstanding contributions of the 
machinery builders to the textile industry during the past few years. We 
recently installed four one-process pickers in one of our plants, replacing 
old equipment consisting of four breaker pickers, five intermediaries and 
five finishers. Four men were needed to operate the old machines. Only 
two are needed on the new ones. There is also a saving in power and floor 
space, but we think the greatest benefit derived from their use is more 
uniform work and better preparation of the laps. 

There is not much to be said in regard to cards, drawing and roving 
at the present time, but we all know that as time passes these machines 
become older, and the quality of work and production from them becomes 
lower, while the upkeep on them becomes much higher. 

The new spinning now being built is greatly improved over the old 
types, and much better results can be secured with it. We recently scrapped 
considerable old spinning in one of our plants, replacing it with new equip¬ 
ment. By putting in longer frames we were able to operate several 
thousand additional spindles without additional labour cost. With the 
increased production possible from new machines we have materially 
reduced our spinning cost. 

< Long-Draft Spinning. Since so much has been said about long-draft 
spinning during the past three or four years, no discussion of new machinery 
would be complete without giving it consideration. It is interesting to note 
that some of the machinery builders who did not seem to be particularly 
interested in long draft three years ago are now advocating its use. 

The agent of a large and very successful New England mill was recently 
quoted as stating that, in his opinion, long-draft spinning of some type will 
be standard equipment throughout the major portion of the cotton industry 
within ten years. 

That is a rather strong statement, and time alone will tell whether he 
is correct or not. We do know, however, that many thousands of spindles 
of long draft have already been installed, and that many of those using them 
are well pleased with the result they are getting. 

We have at Greenwood about 9,000 spindles of long-draft spinning that 
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were installed about six months ago. This equipment is on warp frames 
making No. 30*5 from 4*25 hank roving with a draft of 15*35. The yarn from 
these frames is about 10 per cent, stronger than the same number of yam from 
our old frames made from 6*00 hand roving, with a draft of 10*77. Some 
additional cleaning is required on long-draft spinning, but after the spinners 
become accustomed to it they can tend the usual number of spindles. There 
is a material saving on labour cost in the card room, where it is in use, and 
also a saving in power and in floor space. 

Automatic Spooling and Warping. About three years ago we installed 
the automatic spooling and warping, putting in four spoolers and three 
warpers. We are using only one-half as many operatives on these machines 
as were required for the old spoolers and warpers. These operatives earn 
about 25 per cent, more than they did on the old machines, but labour cost 
for this department was reduced about 40 per cent. While additional power 
is used to drive the machines, this is offset to some extent by releasing 
valuable floor space that was badly needed for other purposes. 

After these machines were installed a decided improvement was shown 
in the running of our weaving, and in the quality of cloth being woven. 
This enabled our weavers to run more looms with less effort on their part. 
As a result we were able to cut out five weavers on each shift, increase the 
wages of those remaining, and at the same time reduce our weaving cost 
about 5 per cent. Those who prefer keeping their warp spinning on the 
filling wind can certainly secure some of these benefits by replacing their 
old spoolers and warpers with high-speed winders and warpers. 

Improvements in Plain Looms. No radical change has been made in 
plain looms during the past few years, but we all know that improvements 
have been made on them that enable us to produce better cloth man can be 
produced on thousands of the old looms which are running in our Southern 
mills. We are now installing about 500 new looms in one of our plants, 
scrapping the old ones, and believe it will be a good investment for us. 

In 1921 we installed a complete new humidifier system, putting in high- 
duty heads and automatic controls. Appreciating the benefits derived from 
the use of this equipment, and realizing the need of more humidity and 
closer control of it as our manufacturing conditions changed, we revamped 
the entire system last year, putting in additional heads and controls where 
they were needed. In my judgment we have never invested any money in 
new equipment on which we have secured a better return. 

Good Lighting. Until comparatively recent years, the lighting system 
in most of our mills was looked upon simply as one of the necessary 
accessories of the plant. Practically any mill operator to-day who has 
kept abreast of mill practice believes fundamentally in good illumination. 
Its benefits are derived from a variety of sources, ranging all the way from 
reduced accident frequency to improved quality and increased production. 

In the limited time which we have for discussion I have only attempted 
to point out a few of the many advantages which a plant equipped with 
modern machinery has over those with obsolete and worn-out equipment. 
With the right kind of equipment you can speed up the machinery, and 
possibly avoid unnecessary speeding up of the operatives. Good-running 
work will go a long way toward keeping your employees satisfied, and I am 
sure you will all agree with me that this is something greatly to be desired 
during these troublous times. 


Mr. E. A. F R A N K s, Superintendent, Duncan Mills, Greenville, S.C. : 

Power Looms—-Spinning Frames. The old power looms bear the 
same relation to the present-day automatic looms as the stage coach to the 
airplane. I am speaking of the type conceived and developed by the 
automatic-loom builder of to-day. Old spinning will run and will produce 
yarn, but to every pound it produces there is an added expense as the result 
of low production, and more waste in addition to a lower quality of product. 

Spinning frames may look like they have many years of good service 
ahead of them, but if they are only producing 11 lbs. per spindle per week, 
whereas new frames would produce 2 lbs. per spindle, they are 25 per cent! 
lnemcient, and as far as the spinning is concerned it is costing 25 per cent. 

new frames were in their place. The old framis make more 
waste, which m ea n s more breakage on the looms. 

will^S^in'25*. During every hour an old frame runs the mill 

win pay in the way of higher cost of production and increased waste. If the 
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exact amount could be determined and the mill treasurer had to pay that 
amount in actual cash at the end of each day, very few weeks would pass 
before new spinning frames would be in the place of the old ones. Because 
the loss cannot be plainly seen and is covered each week by an unnecessary 
amount that is part of the pay-roll, the mill manager lets the loss continue. 

Why Some Mills Howl. Massachusetts howls about the 48-hour week, 
and yet the replacement of her old spinning frames with new ones would 
increase the production of her mills fully twice as much as an increase of 
54 hours. England is keeping her old spinning 7minings and is paying the 
penalty through an increased cost and the loss of her foreign trade . The 
flight of England and New England should be lesson enough for the cotton 
mills of the South . 

If your depreciation account is not available, borrow the money, and 
start putting your mill in order, and for Heaven’s sake keep the good work 
up, year after year. Money spent regularly will more than pay for itself. 

When Fire was Good Fortune. There are mills that keep on 
manufacturing with old and inefficient machinery, and lose both their money 
and reputation. Through the good fortune of a fire, one concern I read of 
not long ago was able to equip its mill with new and modern machinery, 
and has kept the quality and the production up to such a point that it has 
never had to curtail operation, and always makes a profit. 

Old equipment is uneconomical, and the South must not suffer as has 
New England from the failure to replace old and antiquated machinery 
with that which is new and efficient. 

The low price at which New England mills have been selling used 
machinery indicates to the thinking man that its real value is very low, 
else he would be willing to pay more for it. And some of this low-priced 
used machinery is less than 10 years old. 

Average Cost of Machinery. The average cost per pound of textile 
machinery, from picking equipment through, including looms, is 181 cents 
per pound. It is better to replace with modern machinery bought on time, 
and pay interest on the debt, than to pay several times the interest through 
+he loss of quality and production. 

Machinery grows old for three reasons : obsolescence, lack of upkeep, 
plain old age. Old machinery runs up the cost of manufacture in every 
department. It is low in production, high in waste and poor in quality, 
increases labour cost, due to small production, and also due to limited 
number of machines an operative can handle. 

New machinery in many cases will give 25 per cent, increase in pro¬ 
duction over machinery 20 years old. A complete reorganization of die 
textile industry in which many obsolete mills will find their way to the 
graveyard is the stimulant which would aid in the revival of the present 
depressed condition of the cotton-mill stock market. This will eventually 
come to pass, and will be of greatest benefit to the industry, in that excessive 
spindleage will be cut down, causing more equitable balance between 
capacity to produce and demand. The modern mill, with new equipment, 
reduced cost of production and improved quality, should be able to compete 
for foreign trade. 


Difficult to Find Capital. It is well known that to-day it is difficult 
to find capital for the purchase of improved machinery, even though it will 
earn its cost within three, four or five years. It has often been remarked 
that there has been almost no improvement in textile equipment during the 
last decade, and th§re are those, apparently, who actually believe that 
this is true, or, at least, will believe so until they seek relief from local 
taxation, and have their plants appraised, or until they are compelled to 
liquidate, and learn of how little value in dollars and cents is the equip- 
which they had considered as a valuable asset. 

The actual value of new equipment is difficult to determine in dollars 
and cents, and although the improvements in the last 20 or 30 years have 
fceen very gradual, with the comparison of new equipment to-day as against 
machinery 30 or 40 years old, it is very marked. 

Increasing Production. 


Mr. A. H. COTTTNGHAM, Greenville, S.C. : I would like to ask if any 
gentlemen have replaced old spinning with new, and, if so, how many more 
ounces per spindle they got on the new than on the old ? 
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The President : Who has replaced old spinning with new and has 
some comparative figures on them? 

Mr. W. W. Cobb : I have replaced all my warp spinning with new tape- 
drive spinning, and we have increased— I haven’t the figures in ounces, 
but we have increased our production 20 per cent. 

The President : How many spindles did you add ? 

Mr. Cobb : We decreased from 9,968 down to 8,640, and we are getting 
20 per cent, increase over that. 

The President : On the same hours operated ? 

Mr. Cobb : Yes, sir—less hours operated. 

The President : How much less ? 

Mr. Cobb : Well, when we had the old spinning, 1 had to operate that 
old spinning extra hours in order to keep the weave room busy. Now 1 only 
run during the noon hour and run no extra hours at all. 

Front Roll Speeds. 

The President : May I ask if you remember your front roll speeds, 
before and after? 

Mr. Cobb : Yes, sir. We ran on the old an average of 102, or we 
thought we were getting 102; we did not, for a fact. We had belt drive 
from 36 to 12, and you cannot retain a uniform speed, which you know, 
driving off a large pulley on to a small pulley on a short belt. We thought 
we were getting around 102, and now we run in summer-time 126 and in 
the winter-time around 122. 

The President : Are you using the same character of cotton ? 

Mr. Cobb : Yes, sir, practically the same. 

4 The President : What do you think is the biggest improvement on that 
spinning frame to give you this increase ? 

Mr. Cobb : There are three things I attribute it to. One is a wider 
gauge, another is the tape drive, and the third is individual motor drive. 
Those are the three things. 

The President : With the wider gauge you use a filling wind ? 

Mr. Cobb : We use filling wind, but we used it before. 

The President : Do you use larger rings, or smaller, than before ? 

Mr, Cobb : We were using two sizes of rings, but in the new we adopted 
uniformly the larger-sized rings and make the larger package. 

Instalment Plan Suggested. 

The President : Everything else is bought on the instalment plan. I 
don’t see why we can’t buy textile machinery, “ a dollar down and a 
dollar a week,” 

Mr. Cottingham : I would like to know if any of the gentlemen have 
installed any of the Universal high-speed winding, and, if so, what results 
they are getting on any system other than the Barber-Colman. 

Mr. J. Y, JONES (Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S.C.) : We have 
installed the high-speed winder and warper, and we have cut out 10 hands 
by this installation. 

The President : On how many ? 

Mr. Jones : We had 15 spoolers before and 20 warpers. We have 10 
winders and 6 warpers. We had 30 spoolers previously; now we have 25 
spoolers, but we cut out one warper hand, one cleaning hand in the slasher 
room and two yam men, and with a saving to the mill in the reduction of 
waste of somewhere between—I might say that we were making too much 
waste before, and maybe we are making too much now—we reduced our 
waste 600 or 700 lbs. a week. 

The Variable-speed Motor, 

. Mr. Stone : There is one other thing in connection with the new 
spinning frame that we have, and that is a variable-speed motor. I don’t* 
know whether anyone here has ever seen one or knows much about it, but 
with that variable-speed motor we have run as high as 136 average speed on 
the front rolls, No. 30’s vara. 

don’t think we are 
successfully, using 
used on the other 


Of course, the speed varies above and below that. I 
running that now, but we have run it, and run it very 
the same cotton—short-staple, local cotton—that was 
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frame; but that is a feature of the drive that Mr. Jones did not speak 
about.’ I don’t know whether he knew about it, but there is a variable- 
speed motor in operation that we will hear more about in the future, and I 
would say that anybody that is putting in direct-driven frames should 
consider that. 

The President : Do you feel that the cost of this motor is more than 
offset by the results you get from it, or are you able to express an opinion 
on that ? 

Mr. Stone : I am not able to say just how much more it cost. The 
motor was put in on trial by the General Electric Company. It is in the 
experimental stage in this country, but it is being used a great deal. 

Mr. Fox : Would you let an electrical man talk on that ? The first 
variable-speed spinning put in in the South was by what is now the Poinsett 
Mills in Greenville. I installed five motors there on a test, on an average 
of 30’s yarn. The production on the frames was increased 17 \ per 
with the same breaking strength, slightly in favour of the variable¬ 
spinning. 

The variable-speed spinning is an old scheme in Europe, where there are 
some five million spindles being operated by variable speed. They, how¬ 
ever, use a different system in Europe from what we do in this country, 
using more or less what we call the “ replacement-type ” motor. 

In this part of the country three manufacturers have attempted to manu¬ 
facture it—the Westinghouse, General Electric, and one other company. 
Up to date a satisfactory motor has not been produced, for the reason that 
a satisfactory motor would contemplate the use of brushes on a com¬ 
mutator, and that is not at all acceptable to the industry at this time. 

The variable-speed motor is one that will make a complete change in 

P roduction as far as the spinning room is concerned, but it is, as friend 
tone says, somewhat in the future. Many of them have been tried, 
various types have been used, but it has not yet reached the point where 
the manufacturers care to stand behind the motor as an operating factor 
that will be perfectly satisfactory. But make up your mind that variable- 
speed spinning is coming, because it is logical; it is in the right direction 
for a consistent tension on the yarn from the empty bobbin to the full 
bobbin; it makes no difference whether it is a warp wind or filling wind; 
and the electrical men are devoting considerable attention to it because we 
recognize in this matter of variable-speed spinning one of the great aids 
to the textile industry. 

A Half-Million for Revamping. 

Mr. COTTINGHAM : There was a gentleman in my office last week, a very 
close friend of mine. He was telling me that he had to do some revamping 
in his plant, and he went before his president and the directors and 
made the statement that if they would give him around a half-million 
dollars, and let him revamp the plant, he would guarantee to save them 
2 cents a pound within three years. They came back to him, and asked.if 
he could do that in three years why not revamp the plant in one year?— 
and he promised he would. 

It is a plant of around 70,000 or 80,000 spindles, running day and night, 
so they allotted him this amount to revamp it, and he completed the job 
within the year, as he had promised. He told me that since this revamping 
he had already reduced his cost 3 cents a pound, so you see what new 
machinery and rearranging a plant will do. 

Of course, we have plants where I think we could do the same thing, 
but where the half-mjllion dollars is coming from I clon’t know. 

One of my Greenville friends is fixing to revamp his plant, and I believe 
he told me he was going to spend $350,000, and he has already figured out 
where he could save $20,000 a year by this rearranging and revamping. 
What the mills of the country have to do is to keep up to date, and keep 
the plants up to date, but fellows in our positions have to look to someone 
else for the money to do all this work with. We can tell our presidents 
Measurers how it should be done, but getting it done is sometimes a 
different proposition, though we can readily see it certainly does pay to 
keep our plants on top. 

One-Process Picking. 

Mr. Dxlling : Mr. President, in regard to the one-process picking 


cent., 

speed 
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system. Our friend Mr. Graves, over there, sold me the idea. I was rather 
sceptical about it, but we have it in operation, and it is giving us a saving of 
15 per cent, on the investment, or rather earning that on the investment, in 
the saving we get, in addition to less pick hours, less floor space, and 
better work. 


Costings in Lancashire Mills—Saving 
Through Introduction of Double Shift. 


Captain Ryan, one of the directors of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation, gave in December before the Manchester branch of tlie 
Institute of Costs and Works Accountants a paper, from which we 
extract the following: — 


Spinning Costs. 


An average trading account might show 

: — 

Percentage 
without cotton 


£ 

Pei cent age 

Cotton . 

... 125,000 

71*4 

— 

Wages . 

25,000 

14*3 

50 

Interest and depreciation 

8,000 

4-6 

16 

Salaries and fees 

4,500 

2*6 

9 

Coal . 

3,500 

2*0 

7 

Consumable stores 

3,000 

1-7 

6 

Carriage and forwarding 

1,500 

•8 

3 

Repairs . 

1,500 

*8 

3 

Rates and taxes. 

1,000 

•6 

2 

Insurances . 

750 

•4 

u 

Gas, water and electricity 

750 

•4 

u 

Sundries . 

750 

•4 

u 


175,250 

100-0 

100-0 


The raw material cost is nearty three-quarters of the yarn cost; 
wages and expenses were almost equal to half the remainder. The 
interest and depreciation item is obviously an arbitrary one; coal 
is the largest single item of consumable stores cost, ana rates and 
taxes do not appear as the enormous burden which is sometimes 
popularly supposed. 

Moisture Content. 

One of the most serious problems from a costing point of view 
in spinning and weaving is the moisture content determination. 

Raw cotton comes to the mill with a supposed moisture content 
of 7.8 per cent Actually it varies very considerably from this 
figure, and, as there is no redress from this excess moisture unless 
the excess is enormous, very little effort is taken to determine the 
exact content. 
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In going through the various processes this moisture is 
gradually lost. Two to three per cent, is lost in the very early 
stages ot opening and cleaning the cotton. As cotton spins better 
m a humid atmosphere, which is, o£ course, one of the natural 
advantages which attracted cotton manufacture to Lancashire, it is 
important to render this moisture loss as little as possible. Humidi¬ 
fiers spraying water through fine nozzles in the various rooms are 
used in modern practice to achieve this end. 

The deficiency, whatever it is, is replaced by laying the finished 
yarn between damp cloths or on the floor of a damp warehouse. 
Obviously it is not a very scientific way of adding a definite per¬ 
centage of water, and !the investigation of the weight of the 
finished yarn per unit of raw material and the weight of raw 
material required to produce a pound of this finished yarn is by no 
means an easy matter. 

An error of I per cent, means from { h d, to ]d. per pound, and this 
figure in a normal spinning mill may mean 2 per cent, to 3 per 
cent, on the capital employed. The crude methods employed in 
many mills to try to make allowances for the moisture content are 
so fallacious that they would probably not be believed, even if 
explained. 

Double-Shift Working. 

When considering spinning costs in the light of double shifts, 
the problem is to know what saving such increased working would 
be. Wages and cotton absorb 85.7 per cent, of the yarn cost, 
leaving 14.3 per cent, alone which can be affected. 

If all the expense items remained the same for two shifts, and 
no additional expense was involved, the saving in cost would be 
about 7 per cent. That, therefore, is the maximum under present 
working conditions. 

If one of the shifts was a night one, this maximum would be 
lower, since the wage bill would be higher for the night shift. 

But is this a real maximum ? Many of the expense items are 
immediately doubled. Consumable stores will vary almost directly 
with the hours worked, repairs increase, rather more staff is 
required. Interest is higher on the increased capital required for 
the larger turnover, depreciation must be increased, and we are left 
with very few fixed items. 

Taking them item by item, it becomes evident that 3 per cent, 
to 4 per cent, saving is the maximum rather than 7 per cent. 

It is important to notice that certain of our competitors have 
an advantage by double shifts which is not available for us. 

Let us assume that an Eastern competitor has the same total 
cost, because, in spite of cheap labour, expense items are higher. 
Instead of our £25,000 wages and £25,000 expenses we assume 
£15,000 wages and £35,000 expenses for their production. 

If we can save £7,500, or 4 per cent., by double shift, they can 
save lo£ per cent, by double shift, since the item affected is larger. 

Generally speaking, this is true of all our competitors. An 
investigation conducted in America, where double shifts are exten¬ 
sively employed, gives the following results: — 
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COMPARISON OF COSTS WITH SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHIFTS 
IN A TYPICAL SOUTHERN UNITED STATES PRINT CLOTH 


MILL, WITH A VILLAGE. 


Cotton with waste . 

Pay-roll . . 

Fixed expenses, taxes, fire insurance, exec., 
salaries, building repairs and depreciation, 
miscellaneous expenses, and machinery 

obsolescence ... ... ... — 

Expense, which increases with extra operation : 
fuel power, supplies, machinery, depreciation 


Day 

Day and night 

opera I ion 

operation 

% 

% 

60 

60 

21-8 

22-5 


6-5 

3*4 

11*7 

12-0 

100*0 

97*9 


These tabulations indicate that well-run mills now operating 55 
hours per week—and maintaining own village—can reduce total 
costs about 2 per cent, by operating two shifts. 

On some of the leading print cloth constructions this represents 
about ^ of 1 cent a yard. 

An Indian investigation shows an 

INDIAN MILL 



Cost for 

Cost for 

Cost itenib 

single shift 

other shift 


Its. 

Rs. 

Power aud gas . 

1,315 

1,300 

Stores . 

1,883 

1,880 

Labour . 

5,065 

5,065 

Office and supervision . 

453 


Fire insurance . 

215 


Municipal and other taxes 

205 


Interest . 

733 

367 

Commission on cloth . 

600 

600 

Dyeing charges . 

573 

573 

Agents' commission . 

108 

108 

Income tax and super-tax 

252 

252 

Cojrton cess and town duty 

60 

60 

Total . 

... 11,462 

,. 10,208 


This tabic is for the working of 25,000 lbs. of yarn per day. 
According to this a saving of 10.9 per cent, may be effected by 
double-shift working, equalling 5.8' per cent, on whole. 

The problem is one which will need very serious consideration 
in weaving mills, owing to the advance of the automatic loom. 
Here one is replacing labour by expensive machinery, and the 
present balance of wages to expenses is entirely altered. Investiga¬ 
tions are proceeding m order to arrive at the true statistical nature 
of the problem, but the policy is one which brings up all sorts of 
difficulties. 

Wage Lists. 

The variation in prices quoted for similar articles made in 
different parts of Lancashire is due in some degree to the extreme 
complication of wage lists, which renders it sometimes uneconomic 
to produce the article for which the machinery is best fitted. 

Wage lists, the results of patchwork additions and subtractions 
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Weekly Reports and Statistics 

ON 

(1) The Cotton Industry of Lancashire. 

(2) The Cotton Industry throughout the World. 

(3) The Marketing of Cotton, Yarn and Cloth. 

(4) Price Forecasts and Trends. 

ISSUED WEEKLY TO SUBSCRIBERS AT £3 3s. Od. PER ANNUM 

BY 

WILLIAM H. SLATER. 

1st Class Honours B.Sc. (Textile Technology) Manchester. Associate of the Textile Institute 
Twelve years practical Cotton Spinning and Weaving. Late Statistician to the Cotton Yarn 

Association Ltd. 

Special investigations undertaken for the collection and analysis of 
Statistical, Economic and Technological Information. 

LANCASHIRE STATISTICAL SERVICE 

W. H. Slater, B.Sc. (Textiles) A.T.I. 

Midland Bank House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Tdephone: Central *998. Also at 19s. LONDON ROAD, OLDHAM. 

THE BEST INVESTMENT FOR ALL IN COTTON 



Cotton Ginning 

For all types and all TV \ r\ xy 

classes of seed cotton. 1 V jlCW^L Ill Id V "" 


Our association with Ginning 
Machinery dates back almost to the 
time of the invention of the Macarthy 
Gin about 1840 ; and we have in 
our time manufactured the various 
modifications of this type, such as 
the Knife Roller Gin, and this goes 
to prove that our experience has 
been on an extensive scale. 


We were the first of the English 
Textile Engineers to develop the 
manufacture of the Saw Gin; and 
it is now over a quarter of a century 
since we commenced the first 
battery plant manufactured outside 
the United States of America. It is 
a significant fact that this plant is 
still giving satisfactory service. 


^ Also Makers of Machinery 




spinning, Winding and 
Doubling Cotton , Waste, 
Wool and other Yams; 
and Complete Plants and 
Equipment for the 
Manufacture of RA YON. 


r 


DOBSON & BARLOW 

LIMITED 

BOLTON - - ENGLAND 
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THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO., LTD. 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 

TELEPHONE-CENTRAL 1857. 

And at 17, Chapel Lane, Liverpool. : Telephone— Royal 1558. 

THE PAINTING OF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Material. 

HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 


A subscriber recently wrote that 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
had succeeded in “humanizing 
statistics.*’ His comment finds ready 
acceptance among cotton men who 
use its statistical information. 

The same humanness has contributed 
as much to the widespread use of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE as 
the accuracy of the information pub¬ 
lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 
Its Cotton Department each week 

Subscription price: U.S. and possess i 


includes a personal interpretation of 
the market by Theodore H. Price; a 
complete digest of and comments on 
the cotton news of the week; corre¬ 
spondence from the important spot 
markets ; crop and weather news | 
quotations ; statistics; reports on the 
goods markets ; and personal news of 
the cotton trade. Its advertisers in¬ 
clude most of the larger cotton shippers 
of the United States. 

There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
conveniently, promptly, thoroughly 
and accurately inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 

t, $5 per year ; Elsewhere , $6 per year 



95 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Indispensable in the Winding Room 


COOK'S 


WEAVERS, KNOTTERS AND 
MACCOLL YARN CLEARERS 


COOK & CO. (MANCHESTER) LTD. 

18, EXCHANGE STREET. MANCHESTER 
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for three-quarters of a century, are an anachronism. In spinning, 
Oldham, Ashton, Bolton, etc., all have different methods of 
arriving at standard lists, and when applied to each mill these 
so-called standards are standard only in name. 

Actually the working out of the piece rates from the lists is not 
mathematically accurate, but contains assumptions which render it 
approximate only. How much useless labour is employed each 
week in Lancashire as a result of this state of things ? 

The time has come to make a new set of conditions, to simplify 
the whole of the labour conditions, and lift the whole question out 
of its parochial atmosphere. 


The Lancashire Cotton Corporation. 


Owing to the interest with which the cotton industry is watch¬ 
ing the formation of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, we publish 
herewith a statement issued by this comporation’s directors last 
December: — 


What then has been the progress of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
in the first nine months of its existence ? 

It has examined some 190 to 200 concerns, embracing more than half 
of the American spindles. 

To 135 of these companies offers of absorption have been made. Twenty- 
five companies have been refused as being units impossible to be turned 
into efficient plants, and the two million spindles concerned are being, or 
have already been, sold for scrap. It is not in the interests of Lancashire 
that these units should operate. 

The remaining companies are still in abeyance in some form or another. 
Meanwhile fresh properties are brought to notice for investigation each 
week. 

Of the 135 companies, for which firm offers were made, 20 did not 
proceed further, nor in many of the cases did they expect to. The 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation realized that some of these tentative 
approaches were made merely for curiosity or to satisfy the pressure of some 
interested party, but kept faith with its offer to the trade. These offers 
have since been withdrawn, and future negotiations, if any, will not 
necessarily be upon the same basis. 

Seventy-one companies controlling 6i million equivalent spindles and 
20,000 looms have definitely agreed to join the Corppration, and the 
necessary scheme of arrangement and agreements are being prepared. It 
will not be necessary in many cases to go to Court for sanction, so that 
all the mills absorbed will not appear publicly in this form. 

Of these the following mills have already been approved tor 
absorption 


Ace Mill 
New York Mill 
Monton Mill 
Castle Spinning Co. 
River Meadow Mill 
Royd Mill 

Bolton Union Spg. Co. 


Welkin Ring Mill 
G. H. Kenworthy & Son 
Lutwidge Mill 
Saxon Mill Co. Ltd. 
Napier Mill 
Darcy Mill 
Marne Ring Mill 
Lees Union Mill 


Grange Mill 
Roe Greave Commer¬ 
cial Co. 

H. Bannerman’s Mills 
at Ancoats and 
Dukinfield 

Higher Walton Mills 


Forty-five companies are negotiating upon the offers made to them, 
and it is expected that in the next month or two some half of these will 
agree to go forward. ^ . ,, 

The Corporation can thus visualize the absorption of 10 million spindles 
in a comparatively short time. 

Meanwhile the organization has been almost completed. 
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The Directorate has been gradually strengthened during the year from 
the original Directors: Sir Kenneth D. Stewart, K.B.E., J. L. Tattersall, 
Esq., John Ryan, Esq., Sir James A. Cooper, K.B.E., W. James Orr, Esq., 
by the addition of Colonel A. C. Todd (the Liverpool agent of Messrs. 
Baring Bros. Ltd., the Merchant Bankers); Mr. J. C. Finlay (the late 
President of the Liverpool Cotton Association); Mr. Frank Hoclges (whose 
contact with the important problems of coal and electricity is combined 
with his close touch with labour problems). 

For the purchase of raw cotton an office under the control of Mr. 
E. N. Fnmston has been opened in the Cotton Exchange Buildings, 
Liverpool, and a Manchester office at Blackfnars House, under Mr. J. B. 
Kershaw, who organized and had control of the Manchester Spot Cotton 
Central Selling Rooms. Bulk purchases of cotton have already been made, 
and usual trading is being carried on. 

It is the intention of the Corporation that all buying and selling shall 
be done centrally, and Mr. F. Lee, late of Messrs. Leech & Sinkinson, 
yarn merchants and shippers, of Leeds, has been engaged as yam sales 
manager, and Mr. H. Mothersill as cloth sales manager, the trading of 
the private firm engaged in this work being absorbed, and these depart¬ 
ments are actively trading. 

Superintendents in power, spinning and weaving are already at work 
reorganizing the plants. 

In this connection it can be noted that the Monton Mill has been stopped 
and stripped, and is to be overhauled from top to bottom. Amongst other 
work, some 120 cards are being completely re-clothed, and the mill will 
restart in the spring in efficient condition to spin the counts for which its 
machinery has been adapted. 

Similar extensive work is contemplated at the New York Mill. 

Departmental staffs exist in skeleton form, and are being increased as 
the Corporation grows. This staff is being mainly recruited from the staffs 
of the mills concerned, and already three former mill secretaries and 
several assistant secretaries have been transferred from the mills to Head 
Office. 

Early in the New Year the capital of the Corporation will be increased 
to about ;£2,000,000, and at the same time an issue of Income Debentures 
of about ;£1,500,000 will be made to satisfy the purchase consideration. 

These amounts will be increased in several stages during the year. 

Investigations of the trading positions show that the economies which 
were expected to arise from the Corporation’s activities were very moderate, 
and, in several directions already, arrangements have been made which 
will give much greater savings than were estimated. 

It will be the aim of the Corporation to consolidate every advantage 
during 1930, so as to investigate and reorganize the plants and equipment 
being absorbed so that each mill may play a full part in bringing the 
trading to a successful level. Considerable interchange of machinery, and 
to some extent replacement of portions of plants, will be necessary, and will 
proceed at a steady pace, gradually raising the level of efficiency and 
production. 

. In this work help will, be confidently expected from the operatives, who 
will have every opportunity of helping in producing better conditions. 


A NEW COTTON INDUSTRY. 


A new cotton-spinning and weaving mill has recently been com¬ 
pleted at Ashkhbad, Turkmenistan (Central Asia). During the 
first year it will turn out only 3,000,000 metres of cloth. About 600 
workers are now employed. It is stated that the mill contains 
10,000 spindles and 350 Northrop looms, all manufactured at Soviet 
works. In five years time it is hoped to have 40,000 spindles and 
1,440 looms working, employing 2,500 operatives, and with a 
yearly production of 35,000,000 metres. 
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The Hua Sing Cotton Mill of Tientsin. 


In view of the description of Chinese mills in the recently 
published report of the International Cotton Federation, the 
following description of a Chinese mill, situated m the North, may 
be of interest. As pointed out in the Report of the International 
Cotton Federation, a number of mills up-country find board and 
lodgings for the operatives in a similar way as J apanese mills do 
in J apan, whilst those in the Shanghai district do not. 

The Hua Sing cotton mill, with an authorized capital of 
$2,000,000, is located in the centre of Siao Yu Chuang, Hopei 
District, Tientsin. The mill occupies a site of over 200 mow and 
owns 14 buildings, including nine godowns, one dormitory each 
for male and female apprentices, one dining hall, one public bath¬ 
room, one dispensary and one high school for the workers’ 
children. 

The internal organization of the mill may be separated into two 
divisions, the executive and the engineering. The executive 
division looks after general business, including correspondence 
work, accounting, auditing, etc., while the engineering division 
consists of six departments—the electric, cotton preparation, 
stubbing, spinning, yarn twisting and packing department. 

The power plant supplies electricity for the whole mill. It is 
equipped with a huge dynamo of 800 h.p., and it consumes 24 tons 
of coal in every 2 A hours. 

The spinning department constitutes one of the most important 
sections of the mill whose profit and loss are largely dependent 
upon the quality of the products turned out by this department. 
It is equipped with 94 spinning machines of two different makes. 
The cotton-twisting department is equipped with 210 machines, 
and they are power-driven and the job is attended to by women 
workers. The packing department is equipped with one big packing 
machine and 10 small ones. The cotton yarn turned out by the 
above departments is first packed in small parcels, and 40 of these 
small parcels are bundled into a large bale. 

The total number of hands employed by the mill is 1,800, 
20 being the percentage for females. The working hours consist of 
eight hours a shift, and the average wage amounts to $0.40, 
inclusive of board and lodging. The boarding houses for the 
workers are built by the management, and they are rented out to 
them at the rate of $ 1 a room per month. The board and lodging 
expenses for the apprentices are borne by the management. Their 
diet is composed of rice, noodles and various kinds of vegetable. 
No meat is served. But as for the workers, since they provide their 
own meals, they are privileged to cook meat in the'kitchen of the 
mill. The workers’ children are asked to attend free school, which 
is run by a principal, four man teachers and four woman teachers. 
The total number of students enrolled is 140. The entire amount 
of expenses incurred for purchase of stationery is also borne by the 
management. 

The mill owns 27,000 spindles. Its products are of three 
varieties, namely, the io-counts, the 16-counts and the 32-counts 
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yarn. They are marketed under three different trade marks, each 
carrying a different weight. The standard weight of a bale of 
yam for the u Three Star ” brand is 420 lbs.; that for the 44 Shun 
Siao ” brand 419 lbs; while that for the “ Shih Chuan ” brand is 
430 lbs. The daify output of the mill totals 70 packages. ( Chinese 
Economic Review , July, 1929.) 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY. 


The Bulletin of the National Association of Cotton Manufac¬ 
turers for December publishes an article dealing with the risk of 
accident to cotton mill employees based on a tabulation recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of Labour. 

In the average textile mill each employee is exposed to accidents 
at the folowing rate: — 

One temporary injury every 83,000 hours of exposure. 

One permanent injury every 2,900,000 hours of exposure. 

One death every 50,000,000 hours of exposure. 

Or based on a working year of 300 days of eight hours each, 
the probability of temporary lost time accident for each employee 
is 34 to 1; of a permanent disability 1,000 to 1; of an accident 
resulting in death 20,000 to 1. 

Textiles continue to be the safest industry, according to Bulletin 
490 of the Bureau of Labour Statistics dated August 1929, just 
released for distribution. The findings in this bulletin are 
summarized in the following table. 


ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRY 
Frequency rate per 1,000,000 hours of exposure. Severity rate 

Permanent 


Construction . 

Death Disability 

Frequency Severity Fre. Sev. 
.65 4.82 1.62 1.35 

Quarry . 

Public Utilities . 

.68 

3.48 

.07 

.94 

.43 

2.61 

.22 

.31 

Petroleum . 

.23 

1.40 

.98 

.54 

Woodworking and 
Manufacturing ... 

Lumber 
.15 

.92 

1.29 

.73 

Chemical . 


1.21 

.61 

.50 

Metals . 

.13 

.77 

1.06 

.69 

Paper and Pulp . 

.15 

.87 

.34 

.34 

Food . 

.11 

.60 

.61 

.35 

Automotive . 

.04 

.24 

.96 

.46 

Packers and Tanners 

.03 

.18 

.86 

.32 

Power Press . 

.03 

.21 

.97 

.49 

Rubber . 

.05 

.29 

.33 

.25 

Textile t . 

.02 

.13 

.34 

.26 


per 1,000 hours of exposure. 


Temporary 

Disability 

Total 

Fre. 

Sev. 

Fre. 

Sev. 

32.79 

.99 

66.06 

7.13 

52.18 

.79 

63.73 

5.21 

29.97 

.41 

30.62 

3.33 

27.95 

.47 

29.16 

2.41 

46.24 

.58 

47.68 

2.23 

16.53 

.29 

17.34 

2.01 

24.75 

.42 

25.94 

1.88 

26.94 

.36 

27.43 

1.57 

18.95 

.33 

19.67 

1.34 

20.46 

.33 

21.46 

1.03 

44.53 

.50 

45.42 

1.00 

18.22 

.24 

19.23 

.94 

29.49 

.39 

29.87 

.93 

12.12 

.15 

12.48 

.54 


Japan’s Cotton Industry. 


t.. * n . a pamphlet of ioo pages, entitled <4 Economic and 
Financial Conditions in Japan/’ June 30, 1929, published by the 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, interesting material 
has been contributed by H.B.M, Consul M. Paske-Smith, of 
Osaka. It will be seen from the following pages, in which we 
reproduce that section which we consider of interest to our 
members, that the writer is in close contact with the Japanese cotton 
industry; the figures of export, output, etc., given in the Consul’s 
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Report are a continuation of the tables contained in our recent 
publication, “ The Cotton Industry in Japan and China.” 

Mr. Paskc-Smith writes as follows: — 


The following statistics, which, though not entirely satisfactory, are the 
best available, show for the last three years the numbers of companies in 
Japan engaged both in spinning and weaving, the number of their factoiies, 
their spindleage and their looms :— 

102(5 L927 1928 


No. of companies 
No. of factories 
Spindles : King 
Mule 

Looms .. 


04 70 71 

247 257 259 

5,079,000 0,128,024 0,425,000 

35,080 41,674 41,674 

77,043 79,274 81,209 


Out of 259 factories 245 belonged to members of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners' Association, and of the total spindles 6,249,648 ring and 36,994 
mule were owned by members; and of the looms 76,727. Owing to restric¬ 
tions in output the actual number of working spindles of members at the end 
of December, 1928, was only 5,113,921; the date for the compulsory abolition 
of night work in Japanese cotton factories is July 1, 1929, but many com¬ 
panies have already anticipated this date, and it is estimated that 4,289,194 
spindles or 67*3 per cent, of the total spindleage of members stopped night 
work on June 1, 1929. The increase in spindles has been made to meet the 
difficulties expected to arise in the cotton industry if the yarn output 
decreases when working hours for all mills are reduced to 17 from 20. At 
present, member mills which have already stopped night work are allowed 
(a) to work all of their spindles with four days a month rest, or (b) to stop 
4 per cent, to 8 per cent, of their spindles with two or three days' rest. 

Generally speaking, almost all the mills which have stopped night work 
are working 96 per cent.—92 per cent, of their spindles with three or two 
days' stoppage per month. 

It is difficult to give an accurate forecast of the increase in members’ 
working spindles this year, but the following figures are said to be approxi¬ 
mately correct:— 

Number of working spindles December, 1928 . 5,113,921. 

„ „ March, 1929 . 5,266,242, 


an increase of 152.321, which is equivalent to 610,000 for a whole year, or 
62 per cent, more map last year's increase. However, owing to the complete 
abolition of night shifts after the 1st July, it is expected that the actual 
increase for the latter nine months of the year will be only 100,000; thus the 
total increase for the year should be about 252,000 working spindles. 

The output of yarn has already shown a tendency to rise, the output for 
May being 231,864 bales, compared with 229,601 in April, 218,635 in March, 
261,551 in February and 219,399 in January; it is believed that from March 
onward the output will be some 235,000 bales per month. 

As regards the weaving industry it is not so easy to forecast results of 
the abolition of night work because it includes a lot of local weavers, whose 
working conditions are varied and elastic according to current demands. 
The bulk of the cloth made by member companies of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association is exported. The member companies used last year 
for weaving in their own sheds 757,000 odd bales of yarn, while 70,309 were 
exported, thus leaving 1,624,036 bales, which were consumed by the indepen¬ 
dent weaving sheds and hand looms. A comparison of the consumption of 
yam in the first three months of 1929 with those of 1928 may also be of 
interest:— 


Year 

1929 

1928 


Number of Turn- Yam used for Amount of Balance to sell 
running over making their yam for domestic 
spindles bales own cloth exported use 

5,197,475 654,586 202,146 30*1 16,572 2*°5 435,858 67*4 

4,684,448 586,491 176,610 30*9 18,583 3*1 391,298 66*0 


Dec. or inc. 


+ 513,027 +68,095+25,536 -2,011 


+ 44,560 
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japan itself is, therefore, still easily the greatest purchaser of its own 
yam, and provides the best market for the spinners. Consequently the 
elastic nature of the weaving industry itself will possibly enable the cotton 
industry to tide over the change with no material difference. 

The following figures of output of yarns are interesting as showing the 
rising tendency in Japan to produce finer counts :— 

OUTPUT OK YARN BY COUNTS. 

1920 1027 1928 

(400 lb. bales) 

1,629,698 1,570,910 1,414,339-5 

637,499-5 643,325*5 728,389-5 

16,164 20,618 29,653 

248,847 224,903-5 210,740 

75,537-5 70,935-5 68,740 

2,607,746 2,530,692-5 2,451,862 


In 1928 Japan used about 4,800,000 kwan of raw cotton less, due to the 
restrictions on output. Her requirements over the-past three years have 
been as follows : — 


Totals 

including 

Year Indian American Chinese Egyptian African others 


1926 .. 

.. 79,758 

58,355 

—(m 1,000 k 
2,394 

wan)- 

3,650 

1,575 

148,430 

1927 .. 

.. 66,188 

67,451 

1,900 

3,736 

993 

142,694 

1928 .. 

.. 61,794 

61,893 

7,369 

3,399 

1,063 

137,914 


Owing to her increasing output of finer counts Japan has come to use 
more American cotton since 1926; the large increase in Chinese cotton last 
year is due to the feverish import of Chinese cotton on account of the extra¬ 
ordinary fine harvest in China. The import of Japan’s cotton supplies is 
undertaken by a number of import firms, foreign and Japanese, established 
in Osaka; 70 per cent, of the trade is done by three large Japanese firms, 
which are also interested in the export of cotton and other textiles. Business 
is speculative and success has depended largely on importers taking a correct 
view of the market; consequently the cotton importers, owing to the keen 
competition, find it hard to make both ends meet. For the previous half- 
vear trading results have, it is said, been none too good, and the lesson 
learnt may lead to less speculation. Advantageous as these speculative 
methods may be to the mills, which can thereby often purchase their cotton 
under replacement costs, it may be doubted whether the system can be 
ccnsidered healthy in the long run for the Japanese cotton industry. 

Exports of both yarns and cloth in 1928 have been disappointing to the 
trade, as they showed a further decline on the figures for 1926 and 1927 
as below :— 

1926 1927 1928 

(1,000 yen) 

EXPORTS OF YARN. 

70,716 38,794 25,894 

EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH. 

413,699 381,760 352,217 

The exports of yarn have decreased year by year owing to the develop¬ 
ment of Chinese cotton mills since the Great War, which have been 
supplying Japan’s former markets for coarse counts both in China and 
India. This loss in yarn exports has, however, been largely com¬ 
pensated by increased consumption at home, due to the development in 


Yams under 20’s 
Yarns 20’s to 40’s 
Yams over 40's 
Doubled yams 
Gassed yams., 
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weaving machinery owned both by members of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association and by factories engaged mostly in domestic trade. 

It is a curious fact that in China itself the anti-Japanese boycott has not 
prevented a rise in the value of cotton cloths shipped there during 1928, 
whereas in other Eastern markets* such as the Dutch East Indies, Philippine 
Islands and India, exports have declined. The explanation seems to be that 
during the first half-year large quantities of goods contracted for by Chinese 
importers threatened to be left on exporters’ hands in Japan, and, owing to 
financial stringency, had to be cleared through other sources at a sacrifice 
resulting in abnormal cxpoits. In the second half-year, however, tiade was 
unexpectedly bad in China, due to the pressure of the boycott and active 
competition from the United Kingdom and the United States. The 
following figures demonstrate these points :— 

IMPORTS OF COTTON CLOTHS AT SHANGHAI FROM JAPAN, 
UNITED KINGDOM AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

1927 AND 1928. 


January to June July to November 



1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Shirtings 

U.K. 

63,600 tan 

94,168 tan 

70,853 tan 

208,693 i 

U.S.A. .. 

40 „ 

4,800 „ 

5,000 „ 

6,000 

Japan 

. . 132,465 „ 

292,010 „ 

172,730 „ 

42,420 

Jeans 

U.K. 

.. 7,457 „ 

1,000 „ 

— 

21,200 

Japan 

.. 92,860 „ 

69,518 „ 

82,673 „ 

19,400 


As regards the kinds of cloth exported from Japan, it is important to 
note that finished cloths have attained a large percentage; but for the 
boycott in China last year it is probable that the percentage in 1928 would 
have again risen over the previous year. 


EXPORTS OF THREE KINDS OF CLOTH—1926—1928. 


1926 1927 1928 

(1,000 yen) 


Grey cloth .. 
Bleached cloth 
Finished cloths 

, 117,977 

28,247 
. 267,475 

28-5% 

7% 

64-5% 

105,661 

13,615 

252,484 

28% 

6% 

<56% 

95,341 

27,244 

229,632 

27%* 

7-5% 

65-5% 


413,699 

100% 

381,760 

100% 

352,217 

100% 


* Note. —The published figures give 123,329,000 yen for grey cloths, but tins year the 
J.C.S.A. chanced its method oi classification, until 1927 the grey goods contained 
only grey shirtings and sheetings, whereas from 1928 such grey cloths as nankeens, 
drills, jeans, have been added to the grey cloths and deducted from the finished cloths. 
In this Table the old system has been followed for purposes of comparison. 

While the anti-Japanese agitation in China is now reported to be sub¬ 
siding and this year’s exports for the first four months show some improve¬ 
ment it is obvious that the J apanese cotton industry is facing difficult times. 
It is estimated that the abolition of night work will add 5 per cent, to the 
costs of mill owners, and, as no reduction in wages seems possible, the 
cotton leaders are seeking other methods to economize. One or two of the 
weaker companies have already been amalgamated with stronger com¬ 
panies and discussions are already proceeding regarding the possibility of 
joint purchase of factory supplies, joint contracts for electric power and 
insurance facilities. So far, however, nothing has definitely materialized 
along these lines. Practically all the new looms installed, which number 
over 4,000 since 1926, have been of the automatic type, and it is now esti¬ 
mated that there are 20,000 to 25,000 such looms in Japan, which means a 
considerable saving in labour; in fact, since 1926 the number of hands 
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In January, Sir John Tilley, H.B.M. Ambassador, while on a visit to the 
Kwansai district was entertained to dinner by the Japan Cotton Spinners 
Association, supported by prominent bankers, shipowners and merchants. 
The Japanese cotton leaders used the occasion to mention trading difficulties 
actually encountered or likely to occur in British Dominions and expressed 
their hopes of continued CQ-operation in trading matters between Great 
Britain and Japan. In his reply the Ambassador emphasized the oppor¬ 
tunities before both nations of harmonious commercial policies. 

Cotton Hosiery, 

The volume of Japan’s exports of cotton underwear showed an increase 
of roughly 10 per cent, during 1928 as compared with 1927. The following 
detailed figures of exports are worth reproduction as a typical example of 
the development of Japan’s foreign trade :— 


Countries 

1926 

1927 

1928 

British India 

2,836,818 dozen 

2,914,465 

3,605,345 


9,349,813 yen 

8,078,255 

9,463,841 

Philippine Islands 

1,356,482 dozen 

1,666,339 

1,547,647 

4,097,701 yen 

4,583,548 

4,136,902 

Dutch East Indies 

864,038 dozen 

988,285 

707,153 


2,849,044 yen 

2,964,226 

2,077,657 

United Kingdom 

488,934 dozen 

1,011,881 

1,837,280 

2,340,299 yen 

3,507,498 

4,515,653 

Africa (including Egypt) 

861,693 dozen 

1,558,300 

1,914,455 

2,816,993 yen 

4,423,402 

5,345,829 

South America 

575,472 dozen 

659,862 

649,997 


1,466,285 yen 

1,507,790 

1,456,480 

China 

376,603 dozen 

417,923 

587,688 


1,624,262 yen 

1,754,140 

2,524,794 

Kwantung .. 

264,084 dozen 

188,401 

230,986 

1,119,119 yen 

874,156 

1, 146,086 

Straits Settlements 

212,521 dozen 

213,919 

84,540 


597,273 yen 

519,138 

217,318 

Hong Kong 

214,222 dozen 

130,277 

181,208 

1,124,613 yen 

581,156 

726,852 

New Zealand 

162,418 dozen 

142,144 

39,134 


321,482 yen 

280,685 

134,834 

Canada . 

39,697 dozen 

40,307 

34,464 


224,705 yen 

174,016 

104,079 

United States of America 

10,965 dozen 

12,576 

8,045 


36,023 yen 

36,525 

20,013 

Asiatic Russia 

309 dozen 

1,493 

5,473 


898 yen 

4,076 

11,087 

Others . 

311,771 dozen 

328,282 

105,137 


490,740 yen 

455,271 

239,298 

Total 

8,575,029 dozen 

10,214,458 

11,538,549 


28,459,240 yen 

29,744,413 

32,120,723 
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Divided, into kinds of goods, the figures were 


Countiies 

1926 


1927 

1928 

Undershirts 

6,701,003 

dozen 

7,997,465 

8,298,522 


25,260,811 

yen 

26,064,979' 

26,814,704 

Gloves 

281,391 

dozen 

300,103 

266,469 


462,600 

yen 

378,741 

473,643 

Socks 

1,566,980 

dozen 

1,894,462 

2,949,900 


2,436,018 

yen 

2,819,154 

4,475,097 

Others 

24,052 

dozen 

22,427 

* '23,656 


299,811 

yen 

281,539 

357,279 

Total 

8,575,029 

dozen 

10,214,458 

11,538,549 


28,459,240 

yen 

29,744,413 

32,120,723 


Trade during the first four months of 1929 has also been well maintained, 
although from a profit-making point of view the position of the weaving 
mills, which operate on a large scale, is said not to be very sound because, 
to meet competition on the overseas markets, they are compelled to accept 
orders at whatever prices are offered regardless of profits. The result is 
that the export side of their business is not paying; on the other hand, 
domestic trade is reported to be more lucrative, though hardly sufficient to 
cover the losses on exports. Japanese goods are finding favour m the Balkan 
States, and it is hoped that these new markets may provide increased outlets 
this year. In markets such as the Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, 
Philippines, where Chinese distributors are powerful, sales have fallen oft 
owing to the anti-Japanese agitation. 

Artificial Silk Tissues. 

Statistics which have been prepared by a reliable source of information 
show some striking developments in the export of tissues of artificial silk. 
The value of these exports has risen from 1-7 million yen in 1927 to 8*3 
million yen in 1928 and 9*6 million yen in the first five months of 1929. 
The markets which absorb them are Far Eastern ones, viz. : China and 
Manchuria, Hong Kong, the Philippine Islands, Dutch East Indies, Strait 
Settlements and India. A detailed statement follows 



1927 

1028 


1928 


1929 




(1st half) 

(2nd half) 

Jan .-May. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


yen 

sq. yds. 

yen 

sq. yds. 

yen 

sq. yds. 

yen 

Philippine Islands 

150 

681 

358 

1,748 

680 

2,337 

1,473 

British India 

186* 

551 

474 

1,294 

845 

3,411 

2,095 

Hong Kong 

192 

514 

348 

2,044 

1,135 

2,758 

1,657 

China 

215 

549 

436 

1,667 

1,140 

1,483 

995 

Kwantung Province 

308 

290 

267 

1,672 

1,367 

1,513 

1,161 

Straits Settlements 

93 

099 

459 

419 

281 

1,508 

919 

Dutch East Indies 

186* 

299 

188 

448 

242 

1,530 

973 

Other 

380 

48 

37 

107 

71 

612 

351 

Total .. 

1,710 

3,631 

2,367 

9,399 

5,761 

15,172 

9,624 


5S3BB— 


r 

rrr-n.m 

-=■= 

===== 

aaaa 


* There is some contusion bolween British India and the Dutch Bast Indies in the 
1927 figures; half the total exports to these two destinations have accordingly been 
assigned to each. 


The demand is said to be for light textures and bright colours. As in 
the case of woollen goods, Japanese manufacturers are believed to aim at 
extending their trade abroad rather than at meeting the entire home demand, 
partly because payment for export goods is made more promptly, partly 
because it is desired to establish a footing in foreign markets. On the other 
hand, imports into Japan are burdened with a duty of 100 per cent., ad 
valorenij so that the prospects of British manufacturers developing a trade 
with Japan are not good. 

1 
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Artificial Silk Yarn. 

This industry has made phenomenal progress during recent years. 
Generally speaking, it has now reached a position where the requirements of 
the country can be supplied except for a comparatively small demand for 
yarns of finer deniers than are at present produced m Japan. Actually 
imports of artificial silk yarn for the first four months of 1929 show an 
increase as compared with those for the same period of the previous year, 
viz., 172,711 lbs. in 1929, as against 70,909 lbs. in 1928. The export trade 
in artificial silk yams has not attained proportions of any importance, in fact 
returns for the present year show a considerable decline. When the rapid 
growth in the export of artificial silk tissues—referred to in another section 
of this report—is taken into consideration, it appears evident that the 
demand in Japan for yarn is at present too active to allow of any significant 
margin for export. 

There are at present—(June, 1929)—eleven works manufacturing 
artificial silk, with an investment of capital which has risen from 
Yen 2,805,000 in 1923 to an estimated total of Yen 90,000,000 in 1929. The 
output or these works has increased from 150,000 lbs. in 1921 to 
14,355,000 lbs. in 1928. The expansion of the industry has been especially 
rapid during the last three years. During the present year a further 
increase is anticipated. While in its earlier stages the demand in Japan 
grew more rapidly than domestic production, conditions have now changed 
as indicated above. 

The following table shows figures of production, imports and exports 
since 1921, but it should be noted that the export figures prior to 1927 are 
based upon estimates :— 





Production 

Imports 
(lbs. avoir.) 

Exports 

1921 .. 



150,000 

138,052 

5,000 

1922 .. 



250,000 

224,652 

6,000 

1923 .. 



800,000 

1,008,897 

5,000 

1924 .. 



2,000,000 

897,691 

10,000 

1925 .. 



2,800,000 

826,159 

15,000 

1926 .. 



5,000,000 

3,295,622 

10,000 

1927 .. 



.. 11,000,000 

793,299 

37,430 

1928 .. 

.. 


.. 14,355,000 

254,724 

67,613 


The decline in prices of artificial silk in Europe and America during 
1928 reacted upon prices in Japan, other contributing causes being the 
depression in the textile industry and competition among Japanese manu¬ 
facturers. Quotations have in fact shown a general downward tendency 
since the beginning of 1926. Such a decline in prices was natural when 
one allows for the reduction in manufacturing costs and the loss of the 
monopoly of manufacture enjoyed by the pioneer companies. Owing to the 
prevailing economic depression and the heavy increase in production the 
tendency has become more pronounced. The lowest point was reached in 
June, 1928, when Teikoku Artificial Silk Company's 150-denier u B ” was 
quoted at Yen 214*00 per 100 lbs. and the Asahi Silk Weaving Company's 
goods of tlm same grade were at Yen 202*84. Following a price agreement 
concluded in the next month between leading manufacturers, prices 
recovered, though they are still considered below the level in 1927 and the 
early part of 1928. Some quotations are given below :— 

(Denier 150, B, per 100 lbs.) 

Teikoku Artificial Asahi Silk Weaving 



Silk Co. 

Co. 


yen 

yen 

1927—Highest (April) 

287*80 

296*00 

Lowest (November).. 

222-87 

226*00 

1928—Highest (February) .. 

276-54 

281*04 

Lowest (June) 

214-00 

202*84 

1929—January-March 

223-00 

223*00 

April. 

216-63 

213*79 
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The financial results of artificial silk companies have generally been 
satisfactory. The average profit rate of the five leading companies was 
5*4 per cent, for the first half of 1927 and 14*1 per cent, for the last half of 
1928. The business results of the five leading companies since 1927 were 
as follows :— 




Paid up 

Net 

Rate of 



capital 

profit 

profit 



(1,000 yen) 

(1,000 yen) 

0 

/O 

1927—First half .. 

. . 

.. 33,248 

894 

5*4 

Last half 

. . 

.. 45,500 

1,767 

2*7 

1928—First half .. 

, , 

.. 45,500 

2,384 

10*5 

Last half 

. • 

.. 45,500 

3,218 

14*1 


{Received too late for classification). 

GRADE AND STAPLE REPORT, U.S.A. 


On page 286 in the American Section we referred to the Grade 
and Staple Report for 30th November last. We are now able to 
give a summary of this report: — 

SUMMARY 


Total crop (as reported by the 

Bureau of the Census . 

Total American Upland . 

Total American-Egyptian . 

Grades (American Upland) : 

White, middling and better 
White, strict low and low middling 
White, below low middling ... 
Spotted and yellow tinged 
Light yellow stained, yellow 
stained, gray, blue stained 
Tenderability on Section 5 futures 
contracts (American Upland) : 

Total tenderable . 

Tenderable ?, in. to 1ins. inc. 

Tenderable over 1 ,V ins. 

Total untenderable. 

Untender able in grade . 

Untenderable in staple . 

Untenderable in both grade and 
staple . 


- 1929 - 

Per ' 

- 1928 • 

Per 

Bales 

Cent. 

Bales 

Cent. 

12,859,000 

100.0 

12,560,000 

100.0 

12,841,000 

99.9 

12.538,800 

99.8 

18,000 

0.1 

21,400 

0.2 

8,939,000 

69.6 

9,538,000 

76.1 

2,104,100 

16.4 

1,372,200 

10.9 

112,500 

0.9 

105,900 

0.8 

1,300,500 

10.1 

1,177,200 

9.4 

7,700 

i 

11,900 

i 

10,040,000 

78.2 

10,708,500 

85.4 

8,644,200 

67.3 

9.478,500 

75.6 

1,395.800 

10.9 

1,230,000 

9.8 

2,801,000 

21.8 

1,830,000 

14.6 

182,600 

1.4 

156,100 

1.2 

2,503,200 

19.5 

1,630,400 

13.0 

115,200 

0.9 

43,800 

0.4 


Staple (American Upland) : 

Under l in. 

$ in. and in. 

*j| in. and fj in. ... 

1 in. and 1^- ins. ... 

1^ ins. and 1 t& ins. 

U ins. and longer 


Bales 

19°9 

Per Cent. 

2,618,400 

20.4 

4,873,000 

37.9 

2,429,700 

18.9 

1,516,000 

11.8 

778,000 

6.1 

625,900 

4.9 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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ENQUIRY INTO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


Second Meeting of the Advisory Committee. 

The Committee on Conditions of Work in the Textile Industry 
met in the International Labour Office on gth and loth December, 
1929. Mr. Hilton (Great Britain) presided. 

The following members were present: Mr. Labriola (Italy), 
Mr. Asli (India) and Mr. Yoshisaka (Japan), Government represen¬ 
tatives; Mr. Forbes Watson (Great Britain), Mr. Soldini (Italy), 
Mr. Miajima (Japan) and Mr. Vanek (Czecho-Slovakia), employers’ 
representatives; Mr. Muller (Germany), Mr. Caballero (Spam), 
Mr. Jouhaux (France) and Mr. Boothman (Great Britian), workers’ 
representatives. 

A number of experts were also present. 

The business of the meeting was to examine the draft 
questionnaire prepared by the International Labour Office in 
accordance with the decision adopted by the Committee at its 
first meeting. The draft outlined a general scheme for the enquiry, 
which is to deal first with the cotton and wool industries, with 
special reference to wages and hours of work. 

The Committee decided to add Canada and Estonia to the 
list of countries to be covered by the enquiry. The full list is now 
as follows: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Estonia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland 
Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, the United States and Yugoslavia. 

It was decided that the enquiry should be extended to cover 
as many undertakings as possible in each country. The information 
collected is to refer to a pay period selected at a time of normal 
working in each country and in each branch of the industry. The 
period may accordingly be chosen at different times in different 
countries, but should, as a rule, fall within defined limits a few 
months apart. 

The Committee also determined the general method of the 
enquiry > and the branches of the industry and the classes of workers 
to be covered. On account of the large number of women and 
children employed in the textile industries, it was decided to 
subdivide all classes of workers into age groups, so as to obtain 
separate data for children, young persons and adults, and for the 
two sexes in each group. 

The International Labour Office was requested to draw up the 
final text of the questionnaire, in accordance with the decisions of 
the Committee, for submission to the Governing Body at its next 
session in February 1930. 

(Industrial and Labour Information .) 
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The Relationship of Linters to the 
Chemical Industries. 


(ioviRMNG Importance of Freedom from Foreign Matter. 

The September issue of the Cot/on Oil Press (the official 
monthly bulletin of the National Cotton-seed Products Association 
of the United States) contains an address delivered last June by 
Mr. Stewart E. Seaman, of the Dupont Rayon Co., to the Tri-State 
Oil Mill Superintendents' Association, the contents of which are 
of the first importance to all producers of linters. 

Mr. Seaman says: " If you were to see the amount of trash con¬ 
tained in bales of linters received from different oil mills you would 
realize how important it is to spend more time in producing- a better 
quality." This utterance from one engaged m the large-scale 
manipulation of lint products in the manufacture of artificial silk 
and other cellulose products is a valuable confirmation of the 
views expressed by Mr. Guy S. Meloy (of the United States 
Department of Agriculture) in a bulletin published by the Depart¬ 
ment two years ago, to which reference has already been made in 
the International Cotton Bulletin. 

Mr. Seaman stresses the fact that for a number of high-grade 
cellulose products a high-viscosity cellulose is essential; that the 
milder the chemical treatment in refining the raw linters to cellulose 
the higher the viscosity; that a mild chemical treatment connotes 
freedom from foreign matter in the lint products, and, conversely, 
that an impure lint product calls for drastic chemical treatment 
which produces a low-viscosity cellulose. 

The non-expert reader may infer from this that the industrial 
value of linters falls just in the proportion that the percentage 
yield of cellulose is reduced by the quantity of foreign matter 
present. This, however, is by no means the case. A lint product 
yielding, for example, 70 per cent, of cellulose is worth consider¬ 
ably less than seven-eighths the value of a lint product yielding 
80 per cent, cellulose for the following reasons: - ( [a) oyer 14 per 
cent, more raw material (compared with a linter yielding 80 per 
cent.) has to be treated to produce an equal quantity of cellulose; 
(b) the output of the refining plant is thus reduced, which increases 
the cost of production per pound of refined product; (c) not only is 
a greater quantity of chemicals consumed, out the strength of the 
chemicals has to be increased in order effectively to remove the 
additional quantity of foreign matter in the increased quantity of 
raw material, which prejudicially affects the quality of the cellulose 
produced. 

Thus an increase of foreign matter lowering the yield by one- 
eighth will cause a decrease in the industrial value of the refined 
product, and an increase in its cost of production, out of all pro¬ 
portion to the increase of foreign matter, and may, indeed, render 
the refined product valueless for certain purposes in competition 
with other materials because—as Mr. Seaman rightly observes— 
‘‘the price will determine whether or not lint is used." 

Mr. Seaman tells us that the cotton-purification plants in tb 
United States “are consuming about 40 per cent, of the pr^ 
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linter production, over half of which is going to the rayon 
industry/’ and it must not be forgotten that there are old- 
established markets for linters, on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
many industries other than the cellulose industries, so that, since 
the quantity of linters producible in the United States is not an 
unlimited one, there is a prospect of the market value of clean 
linters of all grades rising as time goes on. 

The section of Mr. Seaman’s address dealing with the cost of 
producing linters is interesting, and the four comparative tables he 
gives are very suggestive, but it will be realized that his assump¬ 
tions that the cost of production per pound of linters remains the 
same for a given total cut per ton of seed, irrespective of whether it 
be obtained m one or more cuts, and that the cost of a higher or 
lower total cut will be affected only by the variation in the cost of 
power, must not be taken to hold good in all cases, so that his 
comparative figures of cost will not be universally applicable. 

The rapidly increasing demand for cotton substance in the 
cellulose industries throughout the world has brought more and 
more into prominence the industrial value to be obtained from the 
short cotton fibres remaining upon most varieties of cotton-seed, 
and has already led to the installation of saw-linting machines 
in several British oil mills, whereby the double purpose is served 
of improving to some extent the physical condition of the woolly 
cotton-seed, grown in British cotton-growing possessions overseas, 
for the manufacture of oil and cake, and at the same time producing 
a commodity (linters) for which there is a large demand in Great 
Britain. 

The linting of cotton-seed has been practised in the United 
States for upwards of 50 years past, but it is an almost new opera¬ 
tion to most British seed, crushers, who will find Mr. Seaman’s 
lecture full of valuable information and data bearing upon the more 
important uses to which clean linters are put in the cellulose 
industries, and upon the reasons why the precautionary measures 
he recommends are of vital importance in the production of linters. 
British lintermen will do well to bear in mind Mr. Seaman’s words : 
“The two factors you must watch are, quality first; cost second.” 

Mr. Seaman considers that the largest potential demand for a 
second or third cut of linters is for the manufacture of the viscose 
type of rayon, because “ the viscose rayon process does not require 
fibre length, which is one of the major factors affecting the price of 
linters.” But he points out at the same time that “ the second cut, 
due to linting closer to the seed, carries more shell contamination, 
and, when the cotton is purified, requires a more drastic chemical 
treatment to remove the greater quantity of foreign matter.” The 
degree of shell contamination is, naturally, more pronounced in a 
third-cut linter than in a second cut, because the shorter the fibres 
on the seed the tighter must be the roll in the saw-linting machine, 
which means increased pressure of the seed upon the teeth of the 
106 saws in the linting machine, inevitably resulting in “ particles 
of the seed-coat being rasped off by the delint ing saws ” (to which 
Mr. Meloy adverts in a valuable bulletin on the subject published 
in” Washington, D.C., in November, 1927), and in lowering the 
grade and field of usefulness of the lint product. 

% We refer in another column to the equipment by the British 
Oil and Cake Mills Ltd. of one of their mills with a plant of 
“Segundo” cotton-seed defibrating machines, which remove the 
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short fibres from the linted cotton-seed to any desired extent and 
deliver these fibres in a condition free from foreign matter. One 
of the salient features of these machines is that the removal of these 
residual cotton fibres is effected without recourse to saws, thus 
practically eliminating the source of “shell contamination” 
referred to by Mr. Seaman and Mr. Meloy. 

Large Plant of “ Segundo ” Cotton-seed 
Defibrating Machines Erected by The British 
Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd. 

In the International Cotton Bulletin of July, 1927, there 
appeared an illustrated article descriptive or the improved 
“ begun'to” cotton-seed defibrating machine. 

During the early part of 1929 exhaustive trials of this machine 
were carried out by the British Oil and Cake Mills Ltd. at their 
Rochester mill, the results of which amply confirmed the figures 
published in the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, and thereupon 
the company decided to equip the mill with a plant capable of 
defibrating the whole of the cotton-seed that mill crushes. 

Since this decision was taken, Mr. Segundo has been 
successful m further increasing the output without increasing the 
size or cost of the machine. In our article the performance of the 
machine was stated to be from 2 \ to 3 tons of linted Uganda seed 
per 24 hours when removing a further 3 per cent, or so of fibre; it is 
now rather over 5 tons per 24 hours under similar defibrating 
conditions. The size and cost of the machine are unaltered. 

The plant, which consists of 12 improved “ Segundo n 
machines, is now in continuous operation day and night, and the 
whole installation was carried out by Mr. J. Norman Edwards, 
engineer of the mill, with his own staff. 

The main objective of the preliminary trials was io determine 
the relative efficiencies of the defibrating process compared with the 
saw-linting process in recovering the short fibres remaining upon 
the woolly varieties of cotton-seed grown in British cotton-growing 
possessions overseas (notably in Uganda and Nigeria), after the 
high-grade linters had been obtained in the well-known saw- 
linting machines. The conclusions arrived at were that under 
appropriate conditions a very substantial advantage is gained by 
substituting the defibrating process for the “ second-cut ” linting 
operation in point of floor space occupied, power consumed, first 
cost and cost of maintenance, cost of renewals and upkeep (no saws 
a»*e used in the “ Segundo ” machine), labour and superintendence, 
depreciation and quality of lint product. 

The figures we have given in our previous references to the 
i 1 Segundo * , machine indicate that its lint product (to which the 
name “Seed-lint ” has been given) is exceptionally free from 
foreign matter and other impurities. The degree of cleanliness of 
a lint product is a very important factor indeed in determining the 
price it will command in the market for the cellulose industries. 
We refer to this aspect of the matter elsewhere in this issue. 
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EFFICIENCY v. PROTECTION. 


The New Statesman , Chicago, on August 3 last, published the 
following: — 

We quote the following from a leading article in the Wall Street 
Journal of July 8. The italics are ours. It perhaps necessary to add 
that the Wall Street Journal is not representative of any particular group 
which is interested in management. It is the principal financial daily in 
New York. It writes specifically of the textile industry of the United 
States : but its remarks have a wider application. 

“ One of the evils of protection is that it tends to become a substitute for 
efficiency. 

For reasons of climate we have never been able to build up a linen 
industry in this country to compare with those of the West of Scotland, 
Belfast, or even Saxony. No industry has received higher protection than 
the manufacture of woollen goods, and yet people of only moderate means 
wear Scotch tweeds, West of England cloths, Bradford serges, cheviots 
and the like, because the quality is worth the difference in price, both in 
wear and in appearance. The idea of making people * clothes-conscious 9 by 
wearing two suits of inferior quality, at superior prices, in place of one 
which would look good to the last, has not 1 caught on.' 

Our cotton goods manufacturers have received protection every time the 
Republican party has engineered a tariff advance in acknowledgment of 
favours received. In spite of the substantial increases of 1922, that industry 
in New England has scarcely been paying its way. The alternative seems 
to.have been resort to cheap labour in the Southern cotton mills. It seems a 
decidedly un-American expedient, and hardly bears out the contention that 
the protective tariff is good for the worker. 

What seems to be needed in the textile industries is not more protection 
but reorganization with an axe_, together with an improvement in quality> 
both in the product and in the conditions of the worker. Other industries 
have proved that good wages and working conditions wonderfully improve 
the per capita output, both in quantity and quality . Long ago, when other 
motor-car manufacturers without Ford J s vision proposed to reduce wages 
below two dollars a day, Ford raised his minimum to five dollars and took 
the market away from them . Protection is perhaps something of a necessary 
evil, but protection as a substitute for efficiency becomes less tolerable every 
day. 

To take only one group, all the textile manufacturers have shown 
Congress is that protection has failed to teach them their business A 


COTTON BAGS FOR POTATOES. 


The Cotton Textile Institute in New York report a steady 
increase in the use of cotton bags for packing potatoes in convenient 
quantities for retail distribution. 

Reports from retail grocers in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts indicate that housewives often 
prefer this type of package and are buying more of their household 
supply of potatoes in cotton bags this year than ever before. 
Approximately one-half the stores interviewed by the Institute in 
ra&qse four states are selling potatoes in this way. Of these more 
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than 78 per cent favour cotton containers because they save time 
in serving customers and tend to increase the unit of sale. 

Potato shippers state they have found three important advan¬ 
tages in favour of cotton bags. One advantage is that small cotton 
bags are easier to handle than other small containers. They have 
a further advantage of permitting a freer circulation of air and 
thus preventing decay which sometimes develops when certain types 
of closed containers are used and the packages are stored for any 
period. A third advantage lies in the improved appearance of 
the cotton bag. 

A 15-lb. potato bag represents the use of about three-quarters 
of a square yard of fabric, which is important to the housewife- 



The New Cotton Potato Sack, 


purchaser for its re-use value. The stencil lettering can be easily 
removed so that the bags when cleaned are suitable for use in the 
household. 

T hese small potato bags are usually made of plain unbleached 
materials, but experiments are being made by shippers in Idaho 
in using such colours as green or blue, in gingham checks, as a 
means of making packages more distinctive. 

In connection with this market study the Institute is investigat¬ 
ing the use of cotton bags for packing fruit and nuts in retail 
quantities. 
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FABRIC FOR MOTOR-CAR HOODS REQUIRED. 


An opportunity for textile manufacturers exists in the perfection 
of a fabric, either coated or uncoated, which is better adapted for 
use in motor-car hoods, stated a speaker before the Detroit Society 
of Automotive Engineers when he asked the textile industry to 
devote intensive research towards the development of such a cloth. 
The average material m use to-day, he stated, if stretched suffi¬ 
ciently taut to present a neat appearance, shrinks excessively when 
exposed to hot weather; light-coloured materials so much in 
demand become dirty and discoloured. Some method will have 
to be found to prevent permeation of rain and wind-driven dust and 
dirt through the fabric. Whether a coating will accomplish it or 
whether a special material will have to be devised will be up to 
the textile manufacturer. 


FULLER E. CALLOWAY MEMORIAL. 



Employees of the cotton mills of Cason J. Callaway, at La 
Grange, Ga., have dedicated an impressive airplane beacon and 
dock tower which they themselves erected in memory of Fuller E. 
Callaway, founder of the mills and a pioneer in the cotton industry 
m the South. Mr. Callaway died two years ago. 
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WORLD ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1930. 


The League of Nations Union, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.I, is organizing at the London School of Economics 
on 25th, 26th and 27th February, a conference to deal with the 
above subject. 

The conference is to be similar in scope to the conferences the 
League of Nations Union has held in previous years on questions 
of social insurance, arbitration and conciliation in industrial dis¬ 
putes, methods of fixing minimum wages, forced labour, etc. 

Promises have been received from experts to speak on the 
different aspects of the problem; and those connected with the cotton 
industry who are desirous of taking part in the discussions are 
recommended to communicate with the Secretary, Mr. J. C. Maxwell 
Garnett, C.B.E., ScD. 


THE LANCASHIRE COTTON FAIR. 


The Lancashire Cotton Fair organized by the Daily Dispatch 
and conducted under the patronage of the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations, Ltd., the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, will be held at the City Exhibition 
Hall, Manchester during the period February 11 to March 1. The 
main object of this exhibition is to stimulate the use of cotton 
goods, and is a direct result of the Resolution adopted at the 
Barcelona Cotton Congress referring to the extended use of cotton 
textiles. 

Raw cotton, cotton yarns and fabrics, spinning and weaving 
machinery, etc., will be exhibited. A special feature will be a 
daily mannequin parade of cotton dresses. 


Too late for classification . 

The Fossick Bureau (Memphis), state, as per January 4, that: — 

We do not believe the Government—14,919,000 bales, 500-lb. 
gross weight equivalents—as of December 1, overestimated the 
prospect; we believe the estimate was conservative, but bad 
weather since has been so persistent that it becomes a question of 
ability to salvage and of how much will be considered worth saving. 
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Telegrams: Telephones : 

" Welkin, Liverpool ” 3820 Central, Liverpool 

"Biped, Manchester” 3343-3344, Central, Manchester 

Private Wire: Liverpool—Manchester 

WELD & CO. 

Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

♦ 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Futures Orders executed in Liverpool, New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Alexandria, Bombay and Havre 
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Distribution of the Cotton Spindles 
in the World. 


Mr. W. H. Slater, writing in the Textile Recorder, gave some 
interesting figures on the distribution of the world's spindles. We 
reprint his article in part below. 

In view of the great depression which persists in the cotton¬ 
spinning industry of most countries it is of interest to compare 
the pre-war spindleage position with that of the present time. The 
cotton-spinning industry of the world has reliable statistics at its 
disposal in the returns of the International Federation. The 
official statistics of cotton-spinning spindles contained in each 
country m 1913 and at the present time afford scope for some 
statistical analysis. Investigators outside the cotton industry* 
raise the following primary questions: — 

(1) What is the position to-day in each country compared with 

the pre-war position ? 

(2) What percentage shares of the world's spindleage were 

contained in the competing countries in 1913 and at the 

present time? 

(3) What is the absolute spindleage increase and the percentage 

increase in each country since 1913? 

(4) What percentage share in the world's spindleage increase 

has each country accounted for since 1913? 

(5) What are the relative normal productive hours of work in 

each country ? 

These are not all the points that should be investigated, but they 
will help to throw light on many disputed points. 

We have endeavoured to answer these points in Table No. 1 for 
all countries between 1913 and 1929, and for Continents in 
Table 2 in each case back to 1870. In the details we note an 
absolute increase in world's spindleage since 1913 of approximately 
21 million spindles. The percentage share of Great Britain in 
this world increase was 1.76 per cent.; Continental countries 
accounted for 21.35 per cent.; Japan, had 20 per cent, of the increase; 
India and China each had 12 per cent.; and the United States of 
America 16 per cent. It should be clearly noted that these figures 
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World Cotton Spinning Spindles lor the Years 1913 and 

Calculated from Inter- 
(.By W. H. SLATER , B.Sc., 

The competitive position of each country based upon spindle hours per week. The 

each country multiplied by the productive hours 


Countries 

1913 

Percentage 
of World 

1929 

Percentage 
of World 

Absolute 
Increase 
or Decrease 

Europe: 

Great Britain .. 

56,652,000 

Total 

38-81 

55,917,000 

Total 

34-05 

from 1913 

365,000 

Germany 

11,186,000 

7-75 

11,250,000 

6-85 

64,000' 

France (a) 

7,400,000 

5-16 

9,880,000 

6*02 

2,480,000 

Russia 

7,668,000 

5-35 

7,465,000 

4-55 

-203,000' 

Italy 

4,600,000 

3-21 

5,210,000 

3*17 

610,000 

Austria (6) 

4,909,000 

3*42 

955,000 

2-91 

-128,000 

Hungary 

(In Austria) 

— 

153,000 

— 

— 

Czecho-Slovakia 

(In Austria) 

— 

3,673,000 

1-31 

— 

Belgium 

1,492,000 

1-04 

2,156,000 

664,000 

Spain .. 

2,000,000 

1-39 

1,875,000 

1-14 

-125,000 

Portugal 

480,000 

d 

503,000 

d 

23,000 

Poland 

1,322,000 

•92 

1,557,000 

•95 

235,000 

Switzerland 

1,398,000 

•97 

1,504,000 

•92 

106,000 

Holland.. 

479,000 

d 

1,160,000 

•71 

681,000 

Sweden 

534,000 

d 

626,000 

d 

92,000 

Finland 

222,000 

d 

262,000 

d 

40,000 

Denmark 

89,000 

d 

99,000 

d 

10,000 

Norway 

74,000 

d 

60,000 

d 

-14,000 

Total Europe .. 

99,505,000 

69-38 

104,305,000 

63-52 

4,800,000 

Asia: 

India .. 

6,084,000 

4-24 

8,704,000 

5-30 

2,620,000 

Japan 

China (e) 

2,300,000 

1-60 

6,530,000 

3-98 

4,230,000 

1,009,000 

•71 

3,602,000 

2*19 

2,593,000 

Total Asia 

9,393,000 

6-55 

18,836,000 

11-47 

9,443,000 

America: 

U.S.A. 

31,505,000 

21-97 

34,829,000 

21-21 

3,324,000 

Canada 

855,000 

•60 

1,240,000 

•76 

385,000 

Mexico .. 

700,000 

•48 

751,000 

•46 

51,000 

Brazil 

1,200,000 

•84 

2,750,000 

1-67 

1,550,000 

Total American 

34,260,000 

23-89 

39,570,000 

24-10 

5,310,000 

Other 

Countries (c ).. 

291,000 

•18 

1,500,000 

•90 

1,209,000 

Grand Total ., 

143,449,000 

100-00 

164,211,000 

100-0 

t 20,762,000 


(а) France gained 1,891,460 spindles in Alsace-Lorraine in 1919 from Germany. 

(б) Contains Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia in 1913. 

(g) Includes Esthonia, Lithuania and Yugo-Slavia in 1929, which gives minor discrepancies 
compared with Basic Record, 
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1929 together with World’s Cotton Spinning Capacity 

national Federation Returns. 

Lancashire Statistical Service.) 

item “ Potential Spindle hours per week ” means the total spindles contained in 
per week at which those spindles are normally run. 


Percent. Percent. 


Increase 

share 

Hours 


Percentage share 


or 

.of world 

per 

Potential Spindle 

of world productive 


Decrease 

Increase 

week 

hours per week for 

capacity based on 


1929 on 

or 

if) 

each country at 

weekly spindle hours Countries 

1913 

Decrease 


present 

if on full time 

Europe: 
Great Britain 

•66 

1-76 

47 

2,628,099,000 

26-76 

13-69 

12-25 

/ 53 
1 51 

596,250,000 

503,880,000 

6-07 

5-13 

Germany 

France 

-2-64 

-•98 

70 

522,550,000 

5-32 

Russia 

13-26 

2-94 

52 

270,920,000 

2-76 

Italy 

-2-61 

-•61 

54 

51,570,000 

•53 

Austria 

— 

— 

55 

8,415,000 

•09 

Hungary 

— 

— 

54 

47,142,000 

•48 

Czecho-Slovakia 

44-50 

3-20 

50 

107,800,000 

1-10 

Belgium 

—6*25 

-•60 

70 

131,250,000 

1-33 

Spain 

4*79 

•11 

48 

24,144,000 

•20 

Portugal 

17-76 

113 

60 

93,420,000 

■95 

Poland 

7-57 

•51 

54 

81,216,000 

•83 

Switzerland 

142-14 

3-28 

54 

62,640,000 

•63 

Holland 

17-23 

•44 

54 

33,804,000 

•34 

Sweden 

1-80 

•19 

54 

14,148,000 

•14 

Finland 

11-23 

•06 

54 

5,346,000 

•05 

Denmark 

—18-91 

—-08 

54 

3,240,000 

•03 

Norway 

4-80 

23-11 

— 

5,185,834,000 

52-80 

Total Europe 






Asia: 

43-06 

12-62 

70 

609,280,000 

6-21 

India 

183-91 

20-37 

107 

698,710,000 

7-12 

Japan 

256-91 

12-48 

130 

468,260,000 

4-78 

China 

100-53 

44-47 

— 

1,776,250,000 

18-11 

Total Asia 






America 

10-55 

16-01 

70 

2,438,030,000 

24-82 

U.S.A. 

45-03 

1-85 

50 

02,000,000 

•63 

Canada 

5-86 

•25 

80 

60,080,000 

-62 

Mexico 

129-16 

7-46 

70 

192,500,000 

1-96 

Brazil 

15-50 

25-57 

— 

2,752,610,000 

. 28-03 

Total America 






Other 

415-41 

5-85 

70 

105,000,000 

1-06 

Countries 

14-46 

100-00 

— 

9,819,694,000 

100-00 

Grand Total 


(d) Less than half of one per cent. 

(«) Estimated from a reliable source. In others in 1913. 

(/) The hours per week refers to the "normal productive hours" for each country, and 
includes overtime and double shifts. 
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refer to the percentage share of each country in the total world 
increase. Table i shows very clearly the fallacy of taking per¬ 
centage increase; e.g., Great Britain's absolute increase was 365,000 
spindles, or only .66 per cent increase in 1929 on their 1913 total. 
The increase of 681,000 spindles m Holland, however, means a 
percentage increase for them of 142 per cent, over 1913. The Asiatic 
spindleage increase of S?> million means a percentage increase of 
100 per cent. Brazil has doubled her spindles since 1913. The 
world cotton depression, however, is best seen at a glance m the 
second table, which shows annual average percentage share of 
the world’s annual percentage spindleage increase expressed as 
100. Up to 1913 the absolute annual average world spindleage 
increase rose from 1 \ millions in 1870 to 1880 to over 3 million per 
annum from 1910 to 1913. Since 1920, however, the conditions 
have been such that, despite an actual total increase in the world’s 
spindleage, the rate of increase per annum has consistently 
declined, until at the latest figures available for 1929 world 
spindleage annual increase now shows an actual decrease since 1928 
of nearly 900,000 spindles. 

Effect of Hours Worked on the Competitive Position in 
each Country. 

The above analysis takes no account of the varying hours per 
week in each country. If we multiply the 1929 spindles for each 
country by rhe hours worked per week we then obtain the true 
competitive position in spindle hours per week. Thus, while Great 
Britain has 34 per cent, of the world’s spindles, their competitive 
position is only 26 per cent., due to the 47-hour productive week. 
Asia, with only 11 per cent, of the world’s spindles, is 18 per cent, 
competitive, due to a 94-hour week. America, with 24 per cent, of 
the world’s spindles, is 28 per cent, competitive on a 69-hour week. 


Year 

Great 

Britain 

Continent 

Total 

American 

Asia 

World 

Year 

1870 

37,700,000 

12,838,000 

7,132,000 

1,130,000 

58,800,000 

1870 

1S80 

43,000,000 

18,885,000 

10,653,000 

1,492,000 

74,000,000 

1880 

1890 

44,500,000 

26,353,000 

14,188,000 

3,659,000 

88,700,000 

1890 

1900 

46,500,000 

32,225,000 

20,610,000 

6,802,000 

107,395,000 

1900 

1910 

53,397,000 

41,167,000 

30,804,000 

9,126,000 

134,434,000 

1910 

1913 

55,653,000 

43,733,000 

34,271,000 

9,393,000 

143,449,000 

1913 

1920 

58,692,000 

43,385,000 

39,392,000 

12,162,000 

154,201,000 

1920 

1925 

57,116,000 

44,008,000 

42,012,000 

17,390,000 

161,363,000 

1925 

1926 

57,286,000 

45,645,000 

42,075,000 

17,519,000 

163,723,000 

1926 

1927 

57,325,000 

46,267,000 

41,312,000 

18,234,000 

164,597,000 

1927 

1928 

57,136,000 

47,768,000 

40,146,000 

18,479,000 

165,103,000 

1928 

1929 

56,748,000 

48,021,000 

39,966,000 

18,666,000 

165,104,000 

1929 

1929 

55,917,000 

48,388,000 

39,570,000 

18,836,000 

164,211,000 

Jan. 

1929 




TABLE II 



July 
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THE WORLD’S POWER LOOMS. 


Calculated by the Lancashire Statistical Service, from official sources, and Comtelburo 

Year-book. 

(W. H. SLATER, JB.Sc., TEXTILES, A.T.I.) 

Absolute Percent. 

Looms Percent. Looms Percent. Increase Percent. Share 

1913 of 1928 of m Increase of 

or World or World Looms m World 

Countries 1914 Total 1929 Total '29-T3 Looms Increase 
Europe : 

Gt. Britain 805,452 28*69 739,887 23*75 —65,565 —8*13 21*25 

Germany.. 230,200 8*20 250,000 8*02 19,800 8*60 6*41 

France {a) 108,000 3*85 192,600 6*18 84,600 78*33 27*42 

Russia .. 213,179 7*59 159,100 5*11 —54,079 —25*37 —17*53 

Italy .. 140,000 4*99 150,000 

Austria (b) 170,000 6*06 27,186 

SXIlov. Austria 110.000 

Belgium .. 24,000 *85 54,385 


Spain 

Portugal .. 
Poland .. 
Switzerland 
Holland .. 
Sweden .. 
Finland .. 
Denmark 
Norway .. 

55,000 

12,000 

31,000 

21,555 

39,800 

12,442 

5,741 

4,350 

2,385 

1*96 

•43 

1*11 

•77 

1*42 

•44 

•21 

•15 

•08 

71,000 

22,000 

42,274 

27,079 

52,000 

16,000 

7,000 

5,891 

2,865 

2*28 

•71 

1*36 

•87 

1*68 

•52 

■22 

•19 

•09 

16,000 

10,000 

11,274 

5,524 

12,200 

3,558 

1,259 

1,541 

481 

28-89 

83*33 

36*37 

25*63 

30-65 

28*60 

21*93 

35*42 

20*18 

5*18 

3-24 

3*65 

1-80 

3-95 

1*15 

•42 

•50 

*15 

Total 
Europe .. 

1,875,103 

66*80 

1,929,267 

61-93 

54,164 

28*88 

17-55 

Asia: 

India (d) .. 

94,136 

3*35 

166,532 

5-34 

72,396 

76-90 

23-46 

Tapan 

20,634 

•73 

82,276 

2-64 

61,642 

298*74 

19-98 

China (e) . . 

5,852 

•22 

29,788 

•96 

23,936 

409*02 

7*76 

Total Asia 

120,622 

4*30 

278,596 

8*94 

157,974 

130*96 

51*20 

America: 

U.S.A. .. 

696,387 

24*82 

736,379 

23*64 

39,992 

5*74 

12-96 

Canada .. 

30,674 

1*09 

26,746 

•86 

-3,928 

-12-80 

-1*27 

Mexico 

27,019 

•96 

29,992 

•96 

2,973 

11-00 

•96 

Brazil 

50,000 

1*78 

79,249 

2-54 

29,249 

58*50 

9*48 

Total 

America 

804,080 

28*65 

872,366 

28-00 

68,286 

8-49 

22*13 

Other 

Countries (c) 7,049 

•25 

35,175 

1*13 

28,126 

399*01 

9-12 

Grand 

Total .. 

2,806,854 

100*00 

3,115,404 

100-00 

308,550 

10-99 

100-00 


(a) France gained 50,258 looms from Germany in Alsace-Lorraine in 1919. 

(b) Contains Hungary and Czechoslovakia in 1913 and Hungary in 1929. 

Io) Includes Esthonia, Lithuania and Yugo-Slavia in 1929. 

(d) Excludes hand looms, officially estimated at 2,500,000 in 1927. 

(e) Every family of any standing in addition has one hand loom. 


4*81 10,000 7*14 3*24 

4*40 —32,814 —19*30 —10*63 
1*74 30,385 126*70 .9*85 
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ENGLAND. 


YARN EXPORTS 
Twelve months ended December 31 



1927 

1928 


lb. 

lb. 

Russia 

150,200 

198,200 

Sweden 

1,410,200 

1,786,700 

Norway 

3,334,700 

3,205,900 

Denmark 

1,214,400 

1,486,700 

Poland (including Dantzig) 

5,224,000 

2,253,100 

Germany 

56,602,900 

43,631,200 

Netherlands .. 

41,756,500 

33,452,100 

Belgium 

8,592,800 

5,768,000 

France 

3,824,700 

4,174,800 

Switzerland 

10,411,800 

9,089,900 

Italy. 

506,400 

982,300 

Austria 

1,355,600 

1,334,800 

Czecho-Slovakia 

2,746,200 

3,102,600 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State 

2,992,100 

1,672,600 

Bulgaria 

3,033,300 

2,388,000 

Roumania 

7,056,800 

5,752,900 

Turkey 

693,200 

740,900 

China (including Hong Kong) 

1,267,900 

1,724,900 

United States of America 

2,988,000 

2,360,800 

Brazil 

2,666,000 

3,140,500 

Argentine Republic .. 

2,236,700 

2,115,700 

British India— 



Bombay via Karachi 

751,700 

627,900 

„ „ Other Ports .. 

7,929,900 

8,461,900 

„ Total 

8,681,600 

9,089,800 

Madras 

6,660,400 

6,791,500 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 

5,262,900 

4,960,500 

Burmah 

959,300 

879,100 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 

273,600 

225,800 

Australia 

5,508,700 

4,360,100 

Canada 

1,478,300 

1,800,300 

Other countries 

11,575,500 

10,737,200 

fUp to 40’s .. 

101,912,700 

77,141,700 

Counts J Over 40's up to 80’s 

72,317,400 

66,485,900 

] Over 80’s up to 120's 

LOver 120’s .. 

23,232,800 

22,467,000 

3,001,800 

3,112,300 

Grey, unbleached 

179,319,900 

150,162,200 

Bleached and dyed .. 

21,144,800 

19,044,700 

Total. 

200,464,700 

169,206,900 

Value 

£23,608,368 

£22,566,494 


The exports of cotton yarns in 1913 were 210,099,000, valued at 


CLOTH EXPORTS 
Twelve months ended December 31. 


1927 1928 

sq. yds. sq. yds. 

Sweden . 25,895,000 21,801,300 

Norway . 17,308,700 14,551,300 

De nm ark . 28,330,300 23,398,900 

Germany . 77,317,500 52,610,600 

Netherlands .. .. .. 66,064,500 66,189,000 

Belgium . 30,296,900 24,417,500 

France 14,562,500 12,226,900 


1929 

lb. 

270,700 

1,511,000 

3.407.200 

1.571.500 
2,044,000 

39,369,100 

32,221,900 

6.325.100 

5.854.500 
8,024,500 

1.308.200 
1,497,900 
3,063,300 

2.196.200 

1.513.200 

4.946.300 

523.300 

2.364.300 

2.458.100 

2.656.200 
2,761,400 

479,100 

7.839.700 

8,318,800 

8.447.700 
4,031,000 

639.300 

218,500 

6.327.200 

1.685.700 
11,080,600 

76,723,100 

66,191,000 

20,626,200 

3,096,400 


146,957,500 

19,679,200 

166,636,700 

£20,753,279 

£15,006,291. 


1929 
sq. yds. 

16.585.300 
15,856,100 
26,776,900 
47,044,000 

64.627.300 
26,418,600 

9,346,200 
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CLOTH EXPORTS— continued. 


Switzerland 


1927 
sq. yds. 
146,346,400 

1928 
sq. yds. 
119,667,400 

1929 
sq. yds. 
88,562,400 

Portugal, Azores and Madeira 

12,969,200 

10,200,400 

12,035,200 

Italy .. 


8,721,100 

12,117,400 

9,948,000 

Greece .. 


39,937,100 

29,950,700 

36,620,500 

Roumania 


16,815,700 

14,883,000 

11,140,700 

Turkey 


61,542,600 

55,230,800 

52,970,500 

Syria .. 


30,424,000 

17,208,000 

22,476,500 

Egypt . 


159,883,900 

128,670,300 

151,619,300 

Morocco 


52,289,700 

62,400,300 

57,029,400 

Foreign West Africa .. 


53,420,500 

64,412,200 

57,221,000 

Foreign East Africa .. 


11,152,500 

15,407,100 

15,156,500 

Iraq 


80,139,400 

48,536,300 

38,878,900 

Persia .. 


18,540,600 

18,721,300 

13,522,200 

Dutch East Indies 


138,243,300 

143,057,800 

120,172,600 

Philippine Islands and Guam 

12,819,900 

12,502,400 

9,836,800 

Siam 


25,369,500 

23,374,000 

26,983,300 

China 


76,131,700 

153,399,100 

149,516,300 

Japan 


13,541,900 

11,906,200 

11,473,600 

United States of America 


47,075,900 

38,945,800 

34,005,800 

Cuba 


11,723,500 

10,981,000 

18,923,000 

Mexico 


11,202,100 

16,400,500 

15,134,500 

Central America 


13,089,000 

14,043,500 

16,230,600 

Colombia 


38,433,000 

41,142,200 

41,842,200 

Venezuela 


18,997,400 

22,386,300 

31,144,300 

Ecuador 


5,592,300 

5,927,500 

7,050,600 

Peru 


12,136,000 

11,074,300 

12,582,000 

Chile. 


39,260,100 

27,625,000 

49,919,200 

Brazil .. 


61,016,700 

55,191,500 

37,447,800 

Uruguay 


16,018,700 

19,746,200 

18,102,000 

Bolivia 


3,219,300 

2,856,500 

3,657,100 

Argentine Republic .. 


131,177,400 

148,922,300 

144,152,200 

British West Africa .. 


144,444,900 

146,015,500 

123,607,100 

British South Africa .. 


73,180,900 

69,189,600 

71,681,400 

British East Africa .. 


18,442,400 

18,457,200 

18,756,400 

British India— 

Bombay, via Karachi 


290,833,500 

328,959,500 

227,708,400 

„ „ Other Ports 

285,212,400 

358,693,700 

284,269,500 

„ Total 


576,045,900 

687,653,200 

511,977,900 

Madras 

,, 

84,499,100 

92,249,700 

108,049,200 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar 
Orissa 

and 

924,941,700 

710,112,300 

687,826,200 

Burmah 

,. 

67,027,000 

51,768,100 

66,326,100 

Straits Settlements and Malay 
States 

77,560,400 

62,560,600 

82,929,400 

Ceylon .. 


35,754,100 

26,064,200 

31,554,100 

Hong Kong 


27,063,100 

33,121,800 

38,797,800 

Australia 


187,513,000 

143,009,500 

169,891,900 

New Zealand 


35,112,100 

30,567,200 

33,630,000 

Canada.. 


46,318,100 

43,740,600 

38,127,600 

British West India Islands and 
British Guiana 

23,676,300 

22,160,000 

19,290,800 

Other Countries 

•• 

168,298,200 

157,747,400 

147,231,200 

Grey, Unbleached 


1,302,997,200 

1,084,139,700 

1,033,821,100 

Bleached 


1,345,290,600 

1,348,710,500 

1,295,274,200 

Printed 

t # 

573,312,600 

545,414,600 

482,419,300 

Dyed in the Piece 

m # 

742,355,300 

745,019,800 

734,130,200 

Manufactured of Dyed Yarn 

152,927,300 

143,215,100 

126,041,700 

f Square yards 


4,116,883,000 

3,866,499,700 

3,671,686,500 

Total •< Linear yards 

,. 

4,189,109,600 

3,968,198,300 

3,764,851,400 

l^Cwts. 

-- 

6,913,182 

6,394,283 

6,181,390 

Value .. 

.. 

£109,995,715 

£107,298,462 

£99,263,987 

The 1913 exports of cloth were 7,075,252,000 linear yards, valued at £97,775,855 
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COTTON CLOTH PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


(FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1929) 
GRAND TOTAL INDIA (British India and Indian States). 




Six Months, April to September 

Description 


1927 

1928 

1929 

Grey and bleached piece goods: 




Chadars 

r lbs. 

14,104,220 

8,261,895 

11,074,976 

yds. 

35,955,860 

23,354,329 

31,706,714 

Dhutis .. 

lbs. 

67,399,782 

53,511,314 

75,736,329 

yds. 

322,629,411 

256,906,490 

376,138,403 

Drills and jeans 

lbs. 

10,747,249 

6,020,659 

9,807,529 

.yds. 

42,387,583 

24,794,230 

39,342,526 

Cambrics and lawns .. 

r lbs. 
\yds. 

478,070 

2,759,997 

388,309 

2,112,797 

228,620 

1,382,766 

Printers. 

lbs. 

2,147,481 

2,200,779 

1,702,130 

yds. 

9,420,759 

10,633,937 

7,955,834 

Shirtings and longcloth 

lbs. 

yds. 

72,739,313 

317,340,032 

38,046,944 

170,488,652 

57,848,168 

259,740,767 

T-cloth, domestics and 

lbs. 

12,673,679 

7,479,999 

10,141,164 

sheetings 

yds. 

47,628,783 

30,269,933 

39,353,121 

Tent-cloth 

lbs. 

yds. 

1,191,914 

2,775,835 

1,236,421 

2,934,061 

1,505,929 

3,693,910 

Khadi, Dungri or 

lbs. 

21,531,818 

11,478,585 

17,694,819 

Khaddar 

yds. 

60,092,281 

34,585,003 

51,406,018 

Other sorts 

lbs. 

5,458,615 

3,227,459 

4,937,427 

yds. 

22,591,668 

13,628,040 

19,649,243 


Total .. 

ribs. 

208,472,141 

131,852,364 

190,677,091 

\yds. 

863,582,209 

569,707,472 

830,339,302 


/lbs. 

Coloured piece goods .. \ yds. 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piece goods 

Hosiery. {doz. 

Miscellaneous .. .. lbs. 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool .. .. lbs. 


75,161,792 

339,281,234 

2,037,194 

459,252 

586,391 

214,336 

3,122,948 

2,469,524 


35,607,365 

168,338,897 

1,110,632 

242,560 

733,851 

220,188 

1,918,252 

1,384,736 


54,257,082 

256,904,362 

2,057,314 

526,605 

1,066,644 

309,808 

2,476,243 

1,763,690 


fibs. 291,849,990 172,607,200 252,297,964 

GRAND TOTAL .. < yds. 1,202,863,443 738,046,369 1,087,243,664 

I doz. 673,588 462,748 836,413 
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COTTON YARN PRODUCTION IN INDIA 

(FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1929). 
GRAND TOTAL, INDIA (British India and Indian States). 


Six Months, April to September 


Count or Number 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1. 

5,359,770 

669,292 

1,974,280 

2. 

3,780,232 

1,911,772 

3,688,860 

3. 

1,180,740 

410,829 

947,227 

4. 

4,719,137 

1,965,431 

4,510,106 

5. 

1,417,853 

1,111,927 

1,275,923 

6. 

4,905,160 

2,573,933 

5,024,427 

7. 

10,672,851 

4,464,947 

8,667,158 

8. 

5,967,168 

1,798,338 

3,093,157 

9. 

8,597,663 

4,118,045 

6,617,449 

10. 

10,409,205 

5,554,799 

9,989,388 

Total, Nos. 1 to 10 

57,009,779 

24,579,313 

45,787,975 

11. 

18,387,774 

11,409,476 

15,452,196 

12. 

14,611,067 

8,232,903 

11,738,177 

13. 

13,521,515 

9,426,005 

12,699,187 

14. 

16,601,308 

8,595,221 

13,339,267 

15. 

11,628,188 

7,101,572 

11,629,424 

16. 

17,269,828 

10,898,888 

15,918,724 

17. 

10,503,062 

5,165,514 

7,509,054 

18. 

12,112,707 

8,662,637 

12,118,940 

19. 

7,713,944 

5,992,215 

6,542,807 

20. 

78,384,116 

46,887,970 

66,193,974 

Total, Nos. 11 to 20 

200,733,509 

122,372,401 

173,141,750 

21. 

31,044,190 

16,946,802 

26,526,719 

22. 

27,104,381 

16,741,203 

27,689,569 

23. 

5,086,713 

3,628,248 

3,871,570 

24. 

29,753,030 

15,714,563 

23,267,017 

25. 

2,019,959 

1,510,548 

1,774,580 

26. 

7,249,770 

5,813,455 

7,782,869 

27. 

3,420,094 

1,065,959 

1,954,053 

28. 

6,735,457 

6,554,462 

7,286,976 

29. 

1,154,781 

952,847 

2,148,961 

30. 

21,595,892 

18,300,979 

22,661,933 

Total, Nos. 21 to 30 

135,164,267 

87,229,066 

124,964,247 

31. 

816,398 

1,031,343 

1,233,489 

32. 

6,381,895 

5,976,103 

8,062,536 

33. 

944,022 

384,328 

549,018 

34. 

884,200 

882,491 

1,160,295 

35. 

115,313 

83,598 

296,714 

36. 

1,459,026 

561,445 

1,119,704 

37. 

23,440 

66,666 

169,388 

38. 

156,022 

96,619 

263,044 

39. 


25,927 

36,839 

40. 

5,748,626 

>,314,408 

9,211,138 

Total, Nos. 3 to 40 

16,528,942 

14,422,928 

22,102,165 

Above 40. 

6,040,886 

3,794,582 

7,408,309 

Wastes, etc. 

3,219,282 

2,478,989 

3,153,909 

GRAND TOTAL .. 

418,696,635 

254,877,279 

376,558,355 
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INDIA. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON YARNS 


(In thousands of lbs.) 



Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan.-Oct, 

Country of Destination 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

Persia, Aden and Iraq .. 

683 

762 

1,235 

9,839 

China 

.. —■ 

213 

160 

1,276 

Egypt. 

317 

628 

530 

4,381 

Other countries. 

539 

718 

575 

8,638 

Total, 1929 

1,539 

2,321 

2,500 

24,134 

„ 1928 

781 

778 

1,313 

16,047 

,, 1927 

2,240 

2,091 

1,332 

23,054 


EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
(In lakhs of yards). 


Country of Destination 

Aug. 

1929 

Sept. 

1929 

Oct. 

1929 

Jan.-Oct 

1929 

Persia, Arabia, Aden and Iraq 

40 

49 

52 

390 

Ceylon 

13 

16 

28 

169 

Straits Settlements, Siam and China .. 

23 

23 

17 

193 

East Africa (including Mauritius) 

41 

25 

33 

333 

Other countries. 

16 

19 

15 

145 

Total, 1929 . 

133 

132 

145 

1,230 

1928 . 

120 

876 

130 

1,989 

„ 1927 . 

155 

159 

130 

1,609 


IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
Grey (In lakhs of yards). 



Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan.-Oct. 

Country of Origin 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

United Kingdom 

. 531 

374 

345 

4,517 

Japan 

. 356 

319 

322 

2,968 

America .. 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Other countries .. 

. 18 

13 

2 

155 

Total, 1929 

. 906 

707 

670 

7,049 

„ 1928 

. 851 

782 

681 

6,180 

1927 

. 825 

728 

769 

7,287 


1 ■ ■' ■ 


ir-nr-i 

■■■■ i 


White (In lakhs of yards). 





Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan.-Oct. 

Country of Origin 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

United Kingdom 

. 355 

394 

243 

3,940 

Other countries , . 

. 27 

25 

19 

265 

Total, 1929 

. 382 

419 

264 

4,205 

„ 1928 

. 487 

430 

422 

4,972 

„ 1927 

. 450 

367 

335 

4,985 




— 

— 


(A Lakh of yards = ioo,ooo yards) 
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JAPAN. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH DURING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS 

OF 1929. 

(Quantities in thousands of square yards ; values in thousands of yen). 

Coloured, 

Unbleached Bleached printed or dyed 


Classes and countries 


Square 

Value 

Square 

Value 

Square 

Value 

of destination 
Cotton cloth: 


yds. 

in yen 

yds. 

in yen 

yds. 

in yen 

Sheeting.. 


133,543 

28,827 

333 

77 

— 

— 

Shirting , 


381,078 

69,042 

87,400 

20,555 

47,980 

9,415 

Drills 


23,796 

5,778 

936 

246 

70,525 

15,945 

Jeans 


23,831 

5,451 

4,331 

1,073 

122,289 

30,344 

T-cloth 


9,374 

1,942 

428 

95 

27,813 

5,565 

Imitation nankeens 


25,174 

6,118 

975 

150 

2,099 

469 

Canvas .. 


1,998 

1,010 

— 

— 

1,015 

382 

Flannel ,. 


2,530 

877 

1,713 

517 

37,961 

10,204 

Crepe 


— 

—. 

6,388 

1,260 

18,518 

3,465 

Prints .. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

44,377 

8,842 

Striped tissue .. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

69,076 

15,437 

Satin 


— 

— 

— 

— 

113,510 

43,633 

Mousseline de laine 


1 

(*) 

— 

— 

12,078 

2,599 

Poplin .. 


— 


— 

— 

5,665 

2,256 

All other 


1,256 

206 

1,524 

406 

61,518 

21,941 

Total 

" 

602,581 

119,251 

104,028 

24,379 

634,424 

170,487 

China, including Hong Kong 128,945 

29,281 

74,930 

17,932 

324,349 

99,362 

British India 

• * 

304,572 

54,302 

11,318 

2,350 

98,817 

23,097 

Netherland E. Indies 


35,393 

6,390 

8,504 

2,005 

102,251 

24,004 

Egypt 


50,608 

11,443 

435 

97 

27,927 

5,505 

Other Africa 


25,671 

5,717 

2,248 

504 

12,222 

2,742 

Australia ., 


6,004 

1,083 

458 

110 

4,505 

1,146 

Singapore 

* * 

1,184 

292 

1,491 

307 

19,939 

3,921 

Philippine Islands 


1,015 

199 

2,132 

483 

17,455 

3,489 

Arabia and Persia 


31,766 

6,841 

276 

62 

3,563 

848 

Siam 


2,441 

521 

1,222 

288 

9,787 

2,152 

South America .. 


11,510 

2,518 

574 

149 

8,533 

2,066 

Other countries .. 

* Less than 1,000. 

• • 

3,472 

664 440 92 5,076 1,155 

(Compiled by U.S. Dept, of Commerce.) 


IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON. ' . 


During the months of September and October, 1929, imports of 
raw cotton into Japan were as follows: — 

Running bales Bales of 500 lbs. 


Indian . 148,677 118,941 

American. 93,400 92,933 

Chinese •* .. .. •• 146,016 58,338 

Egyptian. 3,426 5,024 

African. 12,374 9,899 

Rangoon.. .. 2,199 1,759 

Others *. ., ,, .. 2,601 1,387 

Total . 408,693 288,282 
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COTTON YARN EXPORTS FROM JAPAN (BY COUNTS AND COUNTRIES) 


Total from Jan I to Oct 30, 1929 

(In Bales of 400 lbs) 

14’s & 43’s & 


For 

20’s 

16's 

below 

32’s 

40's 

42’s 

above 

Total 

Shanghai 

201 

1 

22 

1,313 

10} 

695} 

4,014} 

6,257} 

Tientsin 

44 

— 

— 

144} 

5 

621 

281} 

1,096 

Tsingtau 

23} 

1 

— 

210} 

— 

631 

11 

867 

Dairen 

1,377 

6} 

104 

299} 

1 

320} 

151 

2,124 

Hankow 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Manchuria . - 

4,257] 

44} 

33} 

553 

4} 

2,099} 

83 

7,075} 

Other China .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Hong Kong .. 

878} 

313 

222 

1,284 

206 

1,644 

66} 

4,614 

Philippines .. 

250 

16} 

17} 

512] 

505} 

HI 

250] 

1,564 

Singapore 

12} 

— 

— 

57] 

25 

— 

27 

122 

Bombay 

— 

10] 

— 

286 

1,095} 

4,744 

12,031} 

17,167} 

Calcutta 

— 

— 

15 

78 

976 

414 

74 

1,557 

Other India .. 

— 

— 

— 

107 

490 

1,023} 

786 

2,406} 

Dutch India .. 

311 

18 

300 

1} 

877 

41} 

71] 

1,620} 

San Fiancisco 

689 

31. 

258 

4 

— 

— 

— 

982 

Central Am .. 

1,393 

20 

282 

1 

12 

— 

3 

1,717 

Egypt.. 

351} 

— 

— 

— 

25 

28 

8 

412} 

Others 

1,314] 

124 

556} 

18 

76} 

912] 

23} 

3,025} 

Total 

11,103 

591] 

1,810] 

4,870 

4,309} 

13,188} 

16,737J 

52,610} 


ARTIFICIAL SILK INFORMATION 

YARNS AND PIECE GOODS 

PRODUCTION-EXPORTS—IMPORTS-TARIFFS 
MARKET REPORTS 

APPLY : 

The TEXTILE & ENGINEERING PRESS BUREAU Ltd. 

(Managing Director : J GUTHRIE OLIVER) 

■"“Shas. 4, YORK ST., MANCHESTER 
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RAYON 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 

(In 1,000 lbs) 

RAYON 

{Supplied by The Textile <£» Engineering Pi ess Bui 

Pro- 

eau, Ltd , 

Manchester .) 
Con- 

Country 

duction 

Imports 

Exports 

sumption 

Italy 

59,000 

1,423 

38,624 

21,799 

Great Britain .. 

53,100 

1,619 

8,220 

46,499 

Germany 

45,000 

19,692 

18,359 

46,333 

Prance .. 

37,000 

781 

12,505 

25,276 

Holland .. 

20,000 

3,240 

19,512 

3,728 

Belgium 

15,000 

1,278 

5,687 

10,591 

Switzerland 

12,260 

3,278 

8,318 

7,210 

Poland .. 

5,435 

1,188 

1,019 

5,604 

Czecho-Slovakia 

4,250 

8,512 

2,202 

10,560 

Austria .. 

3,620 

2,495 

2,816 

3,299 

Spam 

2,000 

4,800 

— 

6,800 

Hungary 

670 

1,900 

545 

2,025 

Others .. 

1,000 

4,593 

— 

5,593 

lotal Europe .. 

258,325 

— 

— 

195,317 

Total Africa 

— 

1,200 

— 

1,200 

Japan 

18,000 

386 

8 

18,378 

China 

— 

19,800 

— 

19,800 

India 

— 

8,145 

— 

8,145 

Others 

— 

871 

— 

871 

Total Asia 

18,000 

— 

— 

47,194 

Umted States .. 

131,325 

16,388 

254 

147,459 

Canada . 

3,750 

2,500 

— 

6,250 

Others 

— 

1,082 

— 

1,082 

Total N America 

135,075 

— 

— 

154,791 

Total S„ America 

950 

5,069 

— 

6,019 

Australia 

— 

3,500 

— 

3,500 

Grand Totals .. 

412,350 

— 

— 

408,021 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF RAYON. (In 1,000 lbs.) 


$ Supplied by The Textile 

& 

Engineering Press Bureau t Ltd , 

Manchester) 



1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

Austria 


3,620 

4,000 

3,500 

3,500 

Belgium 


.. 15,000 

15,000 

13,500 

13,100 

Canada 


3,750 

3,500 

2,600 

2,250 

Czecho-Slovakia . - 


4,250 

3,500 

3,500 

2,800 

France 


. . 37,000 

30,000 

21,000 

17,500 

Germany .. 


.. 45,000 

41,000 

31,000 

26,000 

Great Britain 


.. 53,100 

52,000 

38,803 

26,500 

Holland 


.. 20,000 

18,000 

16,500 

13,500 

Italy 


.. 59,000 

47,000 

36,000 

35,000 

Japan 


.. 18,000 

12,000 

8,000 

5,500 

Poland 


5,435 

5,000 

4,000 

2,000 

Spam 


2,000 

2,500 

1,000 

300 

Switzeiland 


.. 12,250 

12,000 

10,340 

8,000 

United States 


.. 131,325 

98,650 

75,050 

62,575 

All others .. 


2,620 

2,850 

2,075 

1,555 

Total 

. . 

.. 412,350 

347,000 

266.868 

219 080 
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ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON BY COUNTRIES AND 
PROCESSES, 1929, 

(In 1,000 lbs.) 


(Supplied by The Textile <5- Engineering Press Bureau , Ltd. t Manchester.) 


Country 

Total 

Viscose 

Acetate 

Cupra. 

Collodion 

Great Britain .. 

.. 53,100 

40,920 

11,360 

820 


United States 

.. 131,325 

114,025 

7,000 

2,300 

8,000 

Italy 

.. 59,000 

56,900 

1,000 

1,100 

— 

Germany 

.. 15,000 

33,200 

800 

11,000 


France 

., 37,000 

32,730 

3,500 

700 

70 

Holland .. 

,. 20,000 

20,000 

— 

— 

— 

Japan 

.. 18,000 

18,000 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium .. 

.. 15,000 

10,700 

1,500 

— 

2,800 

Switzerland 

.. 12,250 

12,250 

— 

— 

— 

Poland 

5,435 

3,635 

— 

— 

1,800 

Czechoslovakia 

4,250 

4,250 

— 

— 

— 

Canada .. 

3,750 

2,813 

937 

— 

— 

Austria .. 

3,620 

3,620 

— 

— 

— 

Spain 

2,000 

2,000 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil 

950 

950 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary 

670 

— 

— 

— 

670 

Greece 

580 

580 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden .. 

420 

420 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

.. 412,350 

356,993 

20,097 

15,920 

13,340 

1928 Totals 

.. 347,000 

292,920 

25,100 

13,950 

15,030 


BRITISH RAYON- 

-EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 



1929 

1928 

1927 

Yarn : 

Imports in lbs, ,, 

2,150,714 

2,884,860 

2,700,776 

Imports in £ 

506,470 

640,045 

589,955 

Exports in lbs. 

8,153,701 

9,543,325 

8,358,141 

Exports in £. 

1,596,424 

2,156,827 

1,809,242 

Rayon Hose : 

Imports in dozen pairs 

1,035,501 

547,851 

— 


Wholly of Rayon : 
Tissues in lbs. .. 
Tissues in £ 

Of Rayon Mixed ; 
Tissues in lbs. .. 
Tissues in £ 


MANUFACTURES—IMPORTS, 


3,912,832 

3,039,959 

8,757,443 

4,007,733 


2,874,896") 

2,326,806 

7,261,919 [ 
3,904,300 J 


£5,535,207 


MANUFACTURES—EXPORTS, 


Wholly of Rayon : 
Tissues in lbs. .. 
Tissues in £ 

Of Rayon Mixed : 
Tissues in lbs. ,. 
Tissues in £ 


1,255,148 

924,820 

12,888,225 

5,105,661 


789,028 

592,637 

15,764,174 

6,630,390 


V £5,787,706 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


“ Trade Organization” Series 1, “Cotton Spinning/’ by 
F. Greenhalgh, A.M.I.E.E., published by the author, 68, Albert 
Road West, Bolton, Lancashire, at £5 5s, “Measurement is the 
key to efficiency and progress * * is the motto of this book of nearly 
300 pages, to which 3 7 charts are added. The author might 
almost have chosen Socrates’ words: “ Nosce te if sum” 

The object of the system propounded is to bring about a 
common understanding of many of the factors which collectively 
produce what is termed “ bad trade.” To measure each contribu¬ 
tory influence this system has been evolved after many years of 
painstaking enquiry in different channels. The book contains the 
following 26 chapters: — 

Organization and efficiency; the problem in cotton spinning; 
capital; processes and expense sections; system of units; the chit 
system; salaries and wages; expense sheets; process costs; waste 
and moisture; production rates; production costs; cost balances; 
expense credits; warehouse; cotton; sales; the course of trade; 
reports for directors; stocktaking; weight reconciliation; investi¬ 
gation accounts; balance sheets; conclusions for cotton spinning; 
the cotton trade; staple industries; appendix. 

This book is very plainly written and comprehensible to any 
bookkeeper; it is lucid and very carefully thought out. It shows 
how the losses—or profits—arising from inaccurate knowledge of 
costs, short-time working, low or high selling prices of yarn, and 
speculation in the purchase of cotton can each be identified at the 
end of every accounting period. A chapter is devoted to the appli¬ 
cation of the principles to the weaving and finishing branches of 
the cotton trade. 

If every mill had a system of this kind in force, if the trade 
would adopt a standardization of costing practice, no doubt many 
losses, invisible in a haphazard method of cost calculation, only too 
frequently resorted to at present, would become evident and might 
be remedied. 

The system of costing which is exemplified in detail is used as 
the basis for a scheme for trade organization among spinners 
through uniformity of administrative practice. By a general 
adoption of the proposals it appears possible that the present 
ruinous competition may at all events be mitigated. 

The book is intended to be a practical instrument for the 
financial administration of cotton-spinning mills, and for co-opera- 
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tion among members of the same trade. A copy should be in the 
hands of the costing clerk in'every cotton mill, but it can only find 
its way there if its importance is appreciated first by directors and 
managers, and it is primarily for their attention that the book has 
been written. It is intended not only for the cotton mills of 
Lancashire but for the whole world. g p 

“ The Cotton Spinners 1 and Manufacturers * Directory 
FOR LANCASHIRE ” (Forty-fifth edition), published by John 
Worrall Ltd., Central Works, Oldham, at 16s., is a very compre¬ 
hensive directory of the cotton spinners, doublers, manufacturers, 
bleachers, dyers, finishers, situated in Lancashire. Other very 
useful chapters give lists of the managers, secretaries, and sales¬ 
men of each mill, fabrics and yams produced, annual holidays, 
etc. It should be noted that a pocket edition of this directory is 
also published at 13 s. 

“ INDIAN Cotton,” a Review of the Season 1928-29, issued 
by Chumlal Mehta & Co., Bombay, is very interesting reading. 
The pamphlet contains valuable tables. This firm "writes, as 
regards the prospects, as follows: — 

Looking ahead, the outlook for Indian cotton is much better 
than whai- it was last year at this time. We estimate the world 
carry-over of Indians on xst September, 1929, at 2,225,000 bales, 
against 2,500,000 bales last year. The monthly rate of world con¬ 
sumption of Indian cotton is now about 440,000 bales, or 70,000 
bales more than last year at this time. The Indian new crop 
progress is not yet advanced enough to express the yield in bales. 
Presuming that the crop is a normal one, we think that the carry¬ 
over of Indian cotton on 1st September, 1930, would be smaller 
than what we have this season. This feature should tend to 
bring our prices up m parity with Americans. 

The second edition of COTTON Doubling AND TWISTING, 
Vol. I, by Sam Wakefield, (published by C. Nicholls & Co., 
Manchester). 

The book has been written specially for students, and those 
actually engaged in cotton doubling and twisting. 

Section I deals in logical order with the testing of the different 
types of yams and thread, describes the various types of cop met 
with in practice, and analyses the systems of counting and 
conversions. Whilst the book deals very fully with the detailed 
tests and testing, an omission is the lack of full discussion on the 
dynamical shortcomings of most machines. 

Section II on doubler winding will be very much appreciated 
by U.L.C.I. students. 
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The volume is well printed with good illustrations and contains 
much valuable data on constants, twists, etc. 

The other three volumes dealing with flyer twisting, ring 
twisting, twine twisting, clearing, gassing, reeling, etc., are in 
the press. These four volumes are published at 30/- 

W. H. S. 

Lancashire Betrayed, by E. E. Canney, published by John 
Heywood Ltd., Manchester, at 3s. 6d. Mr. Canney discusses the 
reasons for the American cotton spinning section’s loss of trade, 
or, in other words, its inability to meet foreign competition in the 
markets of the world. He points out the effect on the Lancashire 
cotton industry of the Great War, deflection, high cost of supplies 
and distributive charges, heavy local and national taxation, etc. 
He blames the cotton spinning industry for their present unenviable 
position in as far as their promotion of boom flotation, but he lays 
more blame on the national administration and suggests that the 
Government should now come to the aid of the cotton industry 
both financially and politically. 

The author further makes a proposition that an enquiry should 
be conducted to show the great disparity still existing between the 
retail and wholesale prices of all commodities. 

This book is really a compilation of lectures delivered by the 


THE 

Cotton Spinners’ & Manufacturers’ 
Directory for Lancashire 

This Directory will make its 46th 
Annual Appearance in March, 1930 

It will contain the following : 

Details of approximately 2,500 firms in 43 
Lancashire Towns; a full classification of more 
than 80 different cotton fabrics, with the names 
of the firms engaged in their manufacture; 
Alphabetical lists of more than 3,000 mill 
officials, and much other valuable information. 

Have you ordered your copy ? 

Desk Edition 16/- net Pocket Edition 13/- net 

Obtainable from any bookseller or direct from the publishers, 

John Worrall Ltd., Oldham, Lancs 
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author, and his unbiassed views should be studied by everybody 
who takes an interest in the welfare of Lancashire. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Review for January, published 
by P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, is. Contains technical articles 
on the Evolution of the Cotton Hair, by W. Youngman; Vicinism 
and Artificial Pollination in Egypt, by Trevor Trought; The Deter¬ 
mination of Fineness of Egyptian Cotton and its Relation to 
Quality, by N. W. Barritt. The latter article should be of special 
interest to Egyptian cotton spinners. 

Die Deutsche Textil-Industrie, published by Verlag fur 
Borsen und Finanzliteratur A. G., Berlin W. 35, at Marks 25.00. 

This publication of 650 pages is a complete directory of the 
German Textile Industry. Each section of the industry is dealt 
with, viz.: Artificial Silk, Silk, Wool, Cotton, Bast Fibres, etc. 

Full information on the history, capital, dividends, etc., is given 
for every textile firm existing in Germany. 

Bestimmungsgr-Onde der Baumwollpreise, by Otto Donner, 
published by Institut fur Konjunkturforschung, Berlin, at 6.80 
Reichomarks, is a highly interesting publication to all engaged in 
the cotton industry. The author discusses the forces which control 
the price fluctuations of American cotton and illustrates his theories 
very fully with graphs. He also suggests the possibility of fore¬ 
casting cotton prices and cotton acreage. 

The author devotes a separate chapter to Indian cotton and 
another to Egyptian cotton. 

Anyone interested in the cotton trade and having a knowledge 
of German should derive great benefit from a study of this publi¬ 
cation. 
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Brazilian Cotton (1921-22). Amo S. Pearse (General Secretary) 1 1 o 
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International Cotton Bulletin, official organ of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, issued every quarter. Per year ... 1 o o 


Back numbers at 5s. 6d. (Nos. 1, 2 and 3 out of stock, 
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Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS & CO,, MANCHESTER 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Established 1804 


HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerland) 



Makers of all kinds of Textile Test¬ 
ing Machines and Instruments. 
Newest automatic strength and 
elongation testers. 

Newest twist counters for single 
yams. 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
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with electric hot air blower, the 
quickest, completest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determine the 
moisture of cotton, yam, etc. 

Agents for England: 

W. ISHERWOOD & CO. 

32, Albert Street, King Street West 
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THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE. 

Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 

1^1 1^1 1^1 U7I feS>» ta7> 

THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 

K&l <*71 t*7> <*?> t*7) l*7> t*7! <*7> <*71 L*7) <*7> 


Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary. 













THERE ARE TWO 
ROUTES TO MANCHESTER 

THE DIRECT 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO THE PORT OF MANCHESTER 

AND THE OTHER 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO A POINT WHENCE IT MUST BE 
FORWARDED 

THE FIRST WAY SAVES TIME 
SAVES MONEY 
SAVES RISK 



Apply for particulars concerning the Fort of Manchester 

to: 

The Manchester Ship Canal Co. 
Manchester, England 

Rooms 304/5 All-American Cables Building, 
89, Broad Street, New York City 
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The Cotton Industry 
of India 


Mr. Arno S. Pearsc, Lhe General Secretary of the International 
Cotton Federation, has just returned from his tour through India, 
where lie has been inspecting 40 mills in the different districts— 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Delhi, Cawnpore, Calcutta and Madras. 

He also had conferences with the leaders of the industry and 
important Government and commercial representatives. 

Mr. Pearsc’s experiences and impressions will be published in 
book foim early in July. E\crv affiliated mill will receive a free 
copy of this publication. 

The price for non-members will be 2is. 

Advertisements for the end of this publication, which will be a 
reference standard book on Indian cotton, may be sent to the 
Head Office, 238, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

Prices are: — 

Full page ... £30 o o 

Half-page ... £18 0 0 

The book will be issued in an edition of 6,000 copies. 
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REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 

AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Seciion 

Austrian yarn production during the ycai 1929 was reduced 
b} about 12 per cent as compared with j0>8, and by 17 per cent 
in if>27 In the first thiec months of the present year a still further 
reduction which cannot be measured exactly has taken place 

Exports of cotton yarn in the past year were m the neighbour¬ 
hood of 108,000 metric quintals in contrast with 120,400 in 1928 
and 144,400 m 1927 This reduction is equal to 16] per cent of 
1928 and 25 2 per cent of the 1927 exports 

During the course of the last 18 months, altogether 290,000 
spindles—29 per cent of the total—have been idle 

The development of the business situation of the Austrian 
cotton-spinning industry is already suitably characterized by the 
foregoing figures, and it now only remains for us to remark that the 
reduced production—that meant for sale—is only disposed of at 
a loss. 

The tendency of business is continually unsatisfactory and it is 
expected that increased short time will have to be worked 

Weaving Section. 

The volume of production in the weaung industry is also m 
the course of an extraordinary decline, which is more easily lealized 
when one states that of the existing 17,000 looms 3,400, or 20 per 
cent., are completely stopped During this time sales to the home 
industry have diminished by one-quarter but the import of cotton 
goods only fell 14 per cent m 1920 as compared with 1928 

Therefore, the proportion of foreign goods m the home market 
is greater than it has been m the previous year 

The disproportion between imports and home production is 
encouraged by the present form of the Austrian tariff, for which 
reason the industry is endeavouring to obtain an improvement m 
their customs duties 

The price situation of cloths lias de\ eloped continually 
unfavourably under the pressure of foreign and home offers, winch 
naturally affects the profits of the mills Whilst during the last 
half-year only the grey goods manufacturers were feeling this 
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effect of this cnsis in tin market it has now spre id tr die coloured 
goods wea\ers, with the result that these nulls also find it nrcessar} 
to run shoit time The genetal situation is aggra\atcd by the 
progressive relapse o( the home consumption of cotton goods, which 
is chiefly due to the falling-oil of the economic situation of the 
country 

As the future holds no prospect of a, conudt luhlc decrease m 
impoits and an increase in home consumption, the outlook for the 
future continues unfavoui able 


7 he original I at m Oct man follows — 

BAUMWOU SPINNEREI 

Die ostcrreich Garnproduktion 1st 1111 fahie 1929 gegenuber 
dem vorausgegangenen Jahr uni cca 12° 0 zuiuckgegangen, 
gegenuber 1927 um 17 S°6 In den cisten drei Monaten des 
laufenden Jahres 1st ein weiterer Produktionsausfall emgetreten, 
dessen Ausmass ziffernma^sig noch mcht genau festgestellt wer- 
den konnte 

Die Ausfuhr \on Baumwollgarnen hat 1m abgelaufenen Jahre 
rund 108 000 mq betragen gegenuber I2Q 400 1m Jahre IQ28 und 
gegenuber 144 400 1m Tahre 1027, so dass der Ausfall betragt — 

16 ! % gegenuber 1928 und 
25 2 „ 1927 

Im Laufe von cca 1 ] Ja hren wurden msgesamt 290,000 Spmdeln 
oder 2Q 0/ 0 des gesamten Spindelstandes stillgelegt 

Mit den vorangefuhrten Ziffern 1st die Entwicklung der 
Geschaftslage m der osterreich Baumwollspinnerei bereits ent- 
sprechend gekcnnzeichnet und es ware nur erganzend zu bemerken, 
dass die verrmgerte Produktion-soweit sie fur den Verkauf 
bestimml 1st- nach wie \or mit Vcilustmaigei abgesetzt wird Die 
Tendenz des Verkaufgeschaftes 1st pine anhaltend unbefriedigende, 
so dass mil weiteren Betncbscinschrankungen gerechnet werden 
muss 

Baumwollweberei 

Auch dei produktionsumfang der webindustrie 1st 111 auffal- 
lender Ruckbildung begriffen, was m der Tatsache zum Ausdruck 
kommt, dass von den vorhandenen rund 17,000 Webstuhlen, derzeit 
ca 3400 Stuhle oder 20° 0 abgestellt sind Wahrend sich demnach 
der Absatz der heimischen Industrie um cca \ verrmgert hat, 1st die 
Gewebeemfuhr von 1928 auf 1929 nur um cca I4° 0 gefallen, 
Demnach 1st heute der Anleil des Auslandes an der Deckung des 
Inlandgewebe-Bedarfes em grosserer als er noch vor emem Jahre 
gewesen 1st. 

Das Missverhaltnis zwischen Import und Inlandsproduktion 
wird durch die Gestaltung des osterreich Zolltanfs begunstigt, 
weshalb die Industrie bemuht 1st, erne Verbesserung lhres Zoll- 
schutzes durchzusetzen Die Preislage an Geweben eniwickelt sich 
unter dem Drucke des m-und auslandischen Anbotes anhaltend 
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ungiinstig,was naturgemass auf die Rent abilital dcrBetriebe zuriick- 
wirkt. Wahrend bis vor cca. I Jahr nur die Rohwebercien von der 
Absatzkrisc ergriffen waren, hat sich clieselbe nunmchr auch auf 
die Buntwebereien erstreckt, so dass diese Betriebe gleicbfalls zu 
Einschrankungsmassnahmen gezwungcn sind. Verscharft wird 
die Gcsaintlage durch den fortschreitcndcn Riickgang des inlan- 
dischcn Gewebekonsums, was auf die bedeutemle Verschlechterung 
in der Wirtschaftslage des Landes zuriickzufiihren ist. 

Da fur die nachste Zeit mit einer fiihlbaren Vcrringerung der 
Einfuhr ebensowenig zu rechnen ist, wie mit einer Steigerung des 
Inlandsbedarfes, kdnnen die Aussichten der Webwarenindustrie 
auf eine Bcsserung ihrer Absalzlage nicht giinstig beurteilt werden. 

(Verein der Baumwolls pinner mid Weber Osterreichs , Wem.) 

BELGIUM. 

The low price of raw cotton during the last few months has not 
occasioned an increase in trade. Customers have refrained from 
buying because they hoped to see still lower prices; when the 
advance occurred it took away confidence in the market. 

Stocks in the hands of spinners show a tendency to increase. 

Export difficulties do not cease to increase, foreign competitors 
are selling at extremely low prices. 

In the weaving section the situation is hardly satisfactory. 
Clients hesitate to place new orders, consequently the receipt of 
fresh business is very slow. A number of looms are stopped and 
there seems to be no prospect of any improvement in the near future. 

The hosiery industry now appears to be suffering from the crisis. 


The original text in French folloivs : — 

La baisse profonde des cours du coton brut durant ces derniers 
mois n’a pas provoque une reprise des affaires. La clientele s’est 
abstenue parce quelle esperait voir des cours plus bas; lorsque la 
hausse s’est proauite elle a manque de confiance dans le raffermis- 
sement du marche. 

Le stock en filature de coton a une tendance a augmenter. 

Les difficultes de L exportation ne cessent de s’accroitre, la 
concurrence etrangere venaant a des prix extr&mement bas. ? 

En tissage la situation est peu satisfaisante. La clientele 
hesitate h prendre de nouveaux ordres et Tenlevement des ordres 
en cours est fort lent. De nombreux metiers sont arretes et Lon ne 
voit aucune amelioration dans un prochain avenir. 

La bonneterie semble a son tour atteinte par la crise. 

(“Association Coionnicre ” de Belgique?) 


FRANCE. 

. The improvement in the situation of the American cotton¬ 
spinning section during the last quarter of IQ29, mentioned in the 
January number of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, was 
purely seasonal and was not maintained. During the first quarter 
of 1930 the demand eased off and orders booked were undoubtedly 
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for less than llic production. In the meantime stocks are not yet 
very large and orders for delivery co\er approximately the second 
quarter. Prices have given way and are not satisfactory. 

The spinning of Egyptian cotton at the end of the quarter 
under review has become quite precarious in view of the declining 
situation. Stocks are increasing and the prices which are already 
very unsatisfactory are being depressed still further owing to the 
competition from English yarns. 

As regards the weaving section, the situation reported by us 
in the last issue of the BULLETIN has deteriorated still further. 
Stocks are not equally distributed according to districts and types 
of cloth, and the prices obtained are very indifferent. 

With the exception of minor adjustments in certain centres, 
there has been no change in wages. 

The figures for imports and exports of cotton yarns and cloth 
will be found in the original French which follows: — 

L’amelioration dc la situation de la filature de coton 
“Amerique” signalee dans le N c de Janvier du Bulletin Inter¬ 
national pour le dernier trimestre de 1929 a ete purement saisonniere 
et nc s’est pas maintenue. Pendant le premier trimestre de 1930 la 
deman de s’est ralentie et les ordres pris ont ete constamment 
inferieurs a la production. Les stocks ne sont cependant pas encore 
tr&s iinportants et les engagements a livrer 4 couvrent a peu pres le 
2eme trimestre. Les prix ont flechi et ne donnent pas satisfaction. 

La filature de coton egyptian, au cours du trimestre en revue, 
a vu sa situation decliner et devenir assez precaire. Les stocks 
sont en augmentation et les prix deja peu satisfaisants sont encore 
avilis par la concurrence des files anglais. 

Quant au tissage, sa situation que nous signalions comme 
alourdie dans le dernier Bulletin s’est plutot aggravee. Les 
stocks sont inegalement repartis suivant les regions et suivant les 
genres de tissue et les prix obtenus sont des plus mediocres. 

Exception faite reajustements partiels intervenus dans certains 
centres, il n’y a eu dans aucune region de modification generale de 
salaires. 


1 . IMPORTATIONS (IMPORTS) 


4 t‘me trimestre Annie 

1929 entifere 

(Last Quarter (Twelve months 
of 1929 ) of 1929 ) 

Quintaux metriques 
(metric quintals) 

Fils de coton (cotton yarns). 10,478 34,439 

Tissus de coton (cotton cloths) . 6,771 23,355 

II. EXPORTATIONS (EXPORTS) 

Fils de Coton : Exportations totales (Cotton 

yams: Total exports) . 37,003 161,472 

Principaux Pays de Destination: Principal 
countries of destination) : 

Algirie, Colonies fran^aises et pays de pro- 
tectorat (Algeria and French Colonies and 
Protectorates) . 4,078 14,893 
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4cme tumcbtre Annce 

1929 cntieie 

(Last Quartet (Twelve months 
of 1929 ) of 1929 ) 

Quinlaux mdtriques 
(metiic quintals) 

Allemagne (Germany) . 4,949 32,885 

Union Economique Belgo-Lu\embourgeoise 
(Economic Union of Belgium and Luxem¬ 
burg) ... ... ... ... ... ... • •• 8,082 37,156 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 3,582 16,119 

Suisse (Switzerland) ... 4,737 18,243 

Pologne (Poland) . 1 a 963 6,407 

Republique Argentine (Argentine) . 1,677 5,593 

Tissus de Co ion: Exportations totales (Cotton 

cloths : Total exports . 186,853 670,067 

Principaux Pavs de Destination : Principal 
countries of destination) : 


Algeria, Colonies francaises et pays de pro- 
tectorat (Algeria and French Colonies and 


Protectorates) . 

129,942 

410,866 

Allemagne (Germany) . 

3,818 

20,252 

Angletcrre (England). 

8,140 

34,818 

Suisse (Switzerland). 

4,775 

28,711 

Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise 

(Economic Union of Belgium and Luxem¬ 
burg) . 

10,465 

38,688 

Republique Argentine (Argentine). 

4,118 

3,776 

19,984 

Etats-Unis (U.S.A.). 

16,998 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 

1,367 

6,646 

Grece (Greece). 

1,278 

4,732 

(.Syndic at General de V Industrie Cotonniere Franqaise 


GERMANY. 

Spinning Section. 

No noteworthy alteration took place in the general condition 
of the German cotton-spinning industry during the first quarter of 
IQ30. Business remained as inactive as previously. The general 
economic depression, and particularly the downward tendency of 
the raw cotton market during the first quarter, caused buyers to be 
cautious before taking definite steps. As a consequence only short 
dated sales were effected such as were necessary to cover the abso¬ 
lutely indispensable requirements of the yarn users. Purchases 
for future dates moved, on the other hand, within very narrow 
limits. 

While the present general condition endures, restriction of 
output must continue to be maintained. Besides which the prices 
obtained were insufficient. 


(The original article in German follows ): — 

Spinnerei. 

In der allgemeinen Lage der deutschen Baumwollspinnerei ist 
auch wahrend des I. Vierteljahres iQjoeine nennenswerte Verande- 
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rung mchl cmgetrelcn. I he Geschdltstntigknt hliob nacli wie \or 
schr schleppend. Die dllgeincine wirtschaiUiche Depression und 
naincnthch die wahrend des gro-,sten Tells des 1. Ouartals riick- 
laufige Bew egung der Rohhauimvolhiwrktc vcranlasste die 
Abnehmerschaft, imt lhren Dis|)osiliom n stark zuruckzuhalten. 
Inlolgede-oen konnten nur kurzfnstige, zur Deckung des unbedingt 
notigen Bedarfes dcr Garnverbrauclierscbafl erforderliche 
Absclilusse getatigt worden. Verkaufe fur spatere Termine 
beweglen such dagegen in sehr engen Grenzen. 

Bei dicser allgeineincn Lage mussten die Betriebseinschrank- 
ungen weiterhin aufrecht erhalten werden; aucli blieben die erzielten 
Verkaufspreise unauskc unmlich. 

{Arbeits'cwssch 11 rs" der deutschen PniitiiiwolDpinnerverhunde 
Weaving Section. 

The first quarter of 1930 lias not brought any improvement in 
the condition of the South German cotton-weaving industry. The 
cautiousness on the part of buyers which had been accentuated to 
some extent by the \ lolent fluctuations of llie raw cotton market, as 
compared with previous months, is still in existence, so that only 
short-term contracts have been practicable. As a natural conse¬ 
quence the sum total of orders in hand at the end of the quarter 
is considerably less than we are accustomed to. The restriction in 
output which has been hitherto enforced has not resulted m any 
improvement, but the existing restrictions must be maintained for 
the future. Considering the difficulties in the way of disposing of 
stocks, it would be impossible to bring the price level on a healthier 
basis. 


{The original report in German follows ): — 

Weberei. 

Das I. Quartal IQ 30 hat der siiddeutschen Baumwollweberei 
eine Besserung der Lage nicht gebracht. Die Zuriickhaltung in 
Abnehmerkreiscn, die dtirch die starken Schwankungen des R0I1- 
stolfinarktes gcgenulxr fruheren Monaten teihveise noch verscharft 
wurde, lnelt weiterhin an, so class ini allgemeinen nur Kontrakte 
auf kur/ere Sicht getatigt werden konnten. Demgemass bleibt 
auch der am Schlusse des Vierteliahrs vorhandene Auttragsbestand 
weit lunter einem nornialen Auftragsbestand zuriick. Die durch- 
gefuhrten Betriebseinschrankungen haben eine weitere Zunahme 
mcht erfahren, die bestehenden Einschrankungen werden aber auch 
ftir die Folgezeit aufrecht erhalten werden miissen. Angesichts 
der Absatzschwierigkeiten war es auch nicht moglich, das Preis- 
niveau auf eine gesitndere Grundlage zu brigen. 


HUNGARY. 

According to information received from the Statistical Office, 
the foreign trade of the year 1929 was as follows. For table of 
imports and exports see original German article which follows: — 
The increase in the imports of raw cotton and the decrease in 
the imports of cotton yarns are explained by the fact that in 1929 
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three new cotton spinning mills commenced working m Hungar}^. 
Consequently, the home production is to-day for the most part 
meeting the home demand. The decrease in imports of finished 
cotton goods is no exception, for a similar reduction is discernible 
in all finished textiles. This is chiefly due to the reduced buying 
power of the home market. The export of cotton goods is com¬ 
posed chiefly’ of prints. 

The situation in the cotton industry is unchanged. Although 
employment of the mills is excellent, the prices are depressed and 
selling conditions continue unfavourable. 

Laut der Mitteilung des Statistischen Landesamtes gestalte- 
tensich die Aussenhandelsdaten m Jahre IQ29 wie folgt: — 

In % im Vernh&ltnis 
Import In 1,000 Pengo quintals zum Jahre 1928 

Percentage average 
from 1928 

Rohbaumwolle (raw cotton) ... 34,125 131,622 + 46 

Baumwollgarne (cotton yarns) ... 23,454 47,362 — 26 

Bauinwollgewebe (cotton cloths) ... 57,102 69,031 — 30 

Von den Baumwollgeweben entfalien auf (the cotton cloths aie divided 

as follows) :— 

Rohe Gewebe (grey cloths) ... 19,542 32,341 — 

Gebleichte Gewebe (bleached 

cloths) . 8,639 9,609 — 

Gefarbte Gewebe (dyed cloths) ... 2,532 2,309 — 

Buntgewebte u. Gedruckte Gewebe 

(coloured woven and prints) ... 14,516 14,555 — 

_ In % im Vernhaltnis 

Export In 1,000 Pengo quintals zum Jahre 1928 

Percentage average 
from 1928 

Baumwollgarne (cotton yarns) ... 1,775 4,763 + 18 

Baumwollgewebe (cotton goods) ... 11,087 11,505 + 6 

Von den Baumwollgeweben entfallen auf (the cotton cloths are divided 

as follows) :— 

Rohe Gewebe (grey cloths) ... 91 146 _ 

Gebleichte Gewebe (bleached 

cloths) . 291 353 

Gefarbte Gewebe (dyed cloths) ... 485 525 

Buntgewebte u. Gedruckte Gewebe 

(coloured woven and prints) ... 9,699 10,042 — 

Die Steigerung in dcr Einfuhr von Rohbaumwolle bezw. der 
Ruckgang m der Einfuhr der Baumwollgarne erkhirt sich dadurch, 
dass im Jahre IQ29 in Ungarn drei neue Baumwollspinnereien in 
Betneb gesetzt wurden, Produktion heute bcreits den grosslen Teil 
des Inlandbedarfes zu decken vermag. Der Riickgang im Einfuhr 
der baumwollenen Fertigwaren ist keine vereinzelte Erscheinung, 
sondern kann eine ahnliche Importverminderung bei samtlichen 
textilen Fertigwaren festgestellt werden. Diese Tatsache ist auf 
die smkende Kaufkraft des Inlandmarktes zuriickzufiihren. Die 
Ausfuhr der Baumwollbranche s besteht fast ausschiliesslich aus 
bedruckten Gevveben. 

Die Lage der Baumwollindustrie ist unverandert. Die Beschafti- 
^ r a ^ r ^ en ^ ausre i c hend, doch sind die Preise gedriickt 
und die Verkaufskonditionen dauemd un giinstig. 

{Magyar TcxtUgyarosok Orszagos Egyesulr/e.) 
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ITALY, 

The fall in the price of cotton has rendered sales very difficult 
not only in tins country but also abroad. The customers, being 
afraid of further falls, only buy m small quantities. 

The present slackness is due principally to the reduced 
purchasing power of agricultural countries, due' to the fall in price 
of agricultural products and to the cheapening of silver, which is 
preventing our manufacturers from exporting to the Asiatic markets. 

To all this we must add the increasing development of the 
textile industry in many countries which up to now were among 
our best customers, and the increased tariff walls which protect these 
new industries. 

The Italian import and export figures from the 1st of January 
to the 31st of October, in the years 1927, 1928, and 1929, as 
follows: — 

1029. 10sb. 1927. 



Q.h. 

(100 kilos.) 

Lit 

Q.h 

Lit. 

Q.li. 

Lit. 

Imports oi 
Haw Cotton 

2,000,149 

1,812,021,130 

1,899,356 

1,196,837,155 

1,732,582 

1,418,809,859 

Yam 

exported 

200,105 

.101,590,69 L 

201,329 

306.450,050 

179,959 

270,771,063 

Cloth 

exported 

506,550 

1,2.18,020,166 

457,059 

1,191,242,213 

429,973 

1,215,334,245 

Total 

706,955 

1,542,611,167 

658,388 

1,497,692,263 

609,932 

1,486,105,308 


The Italian cotton industry, which spares no effort to resist all 
these drawbacks, so far has been able to maintain its mills almost 
entirely in a state of efficiency. 

The profits from sales both at home and abroad continue, 
however, to be extremely small or nil. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The short-time movement and the entire closing down of some 
mills have increased in the spinning, doubling and weaving sections. 
In spiic of this reduced production, however, no signs of improve¬ 
ment can be forecasted. Business requires a normal basis, which is 
lacking- The position described in our last report unfortunately 
portrays the present situation in every respect. 


The original German text follows: — 

Die Produktionseinschrankungen und ganzlichen Betriebsstille- 
gungen haben im Vergleich zum Vorquartal weiterzugenommen in 
der Spinnerei und Zwirnerei sowohl, als in der Weberei, ohne dass 
ein baldiger Stillstand der Abbaubewegung abzusehen ware. Dem 
Geschaft fehlt nach wie vor eine normale Basis. Die im letzten 
Bericht geschilderte Lage trifft leider im vollem Umfang noch auf 
die derzeitige Situation zu. 

(Sclmeizerischcr Spinner , Zwirner und Weber Verein,) 
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IN NEW COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE. 


Reports from the cotton growing districts indicate a larger 
cotton acreage for the 1929-30 cotton crop, according to the trade 
press. It is believed that about 300,000 acres will be planted 
against 260,000 acres last year. The cotton for the 1928-29 season 
is said to have been of good quality as growers are reported to have 
secured good prices. 

(U.S. Department of Commerce 


AUSTRALIA. 


The 1930 cotton crop is estimated by local growers to be about 
30 per cent, larger than the previous season. 

(t/.S. Department of Commerce .) 


A recent Reuter’s Cable from Brisbane stated that Mr. Walker, 
Queensland Minister of Agriculture, in announcing that an 
agreement had been reached for the Cotton Board, on behalf of 
the growers belonging to the British and Australian Cotton 
Association, to take over ginneries and oil mills and thus place 
the enterprise on a co-operative basis, said the Government had 
given careful consideration to the future of the cotton industry, 
ami after exhaustive examination had ascertained that the yield 
per acre coni] >ared more than favourably with the yield in the 
United States, that the average crop was superior and the average 
value 85 jioints above American middling. Production costs 
com} >ared very favourably. _ 

The association had six ginneries throughout Queensland and 
an oil mill near Brisbane. The purchase price has been agreed 
upon at ;£ 137,500. An additional £18,000 will be spent on 
modernizing the equipment. 

Advices received from Sydney state that the Federal Prune 
Minister has announced his intention to provide for the 
continuance of the cotton bounties to cotton planters for five years 
from August, when the present bounty expires. 

The bounty varies in diminishing amounts from iod. to a 
pound, disappearing in 1936. 
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ECUADOR. 


Cotton Crop. 

The cotton crop for 1929-30 is estimated by growers at about 
3,000,000 pounds, which is considerably larger than last year. 
Although the crop is larger, it is said that mills will require an 
additional thousand bales of cotton from foreign countries. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets .) 


HAITI. 


The IQ 30 cotton crop is estimated by local growers to be as 
large as the previous year when production amounted to about 
21,000 bales. Most of the cotton grown in Haiti is shipped to 
France and Great Britain. 

(U.S. Department oj Commerce.') 


ITALY. 


The Central Institute of Statistics lias recently made an inquiry 
on cotton cultivation in Italy which is found to be of still very 
moderate extent. The area cultivated with cotton in 1929-30 was 
7,800 acres and production of ginned cotton amounted to 14,goo 
centals (3,100 bales). The most recent figures for comparison are 
for the area in 1927-28 (9,900 acres) and production in 1924-25 
(21,600 centals or 4,500 bales) and show a reduction instead of a 
development in cultivation. 


PARAGUAY. 


Cotton Crop. 

The acreage planted to the crop of this season is estimated by 
growers at about 60,000 acres. Weather conditions were reported 
as good, and some officials estimate that the crop will amount to 
about 16,000 to 17,000 bales. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets.) 


PERU. 


Cotton Crop. 

Advices to hand state that most of the cotton valleys in Peru 
have a sufficient supply of water, and a good yield is anticipated 
this coming season. 
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Cotton Exports. 

The exports of cotton from Peru during November amounted 
to about 18,000 bales against 23,000 bales in October and 29,000 
bales in September, according to the National Agricultural Society. 

(d ss'ntanl Commercial Attache Julian D. Smith, Lima, 
January 24.) 


SUDAN. 


The Department of Agriculture and Forests of the Sudan 
Government issue the following Cotton Progress Report for the 
month of February, 1930: — 

Estimated 

Picked to date total 
Area under crop (kantars of (kantars of 

Variety (feddans) 315 rottles) 315 rottles) 


Gezira Sakcl. 

174,000 

176,936 

376,750 

Tokar Sakel. 

45,000 

1,000 

41,300 

Kassala Sakel . 

Shambat, Kamlin and Dueim 

55,500 

35,000 

100,000 

Sakel . 

850 

1,694 

2,450 

Private Estates Sakel 

3,960 

3,500 

9,000 

Total Sakel . 

279,310 

218,130 

529,500 

Irrigated American. 

17,615 

58,650 

42,312 

50,059 

Rain Grown ,, . 

59,387 

67,970 


ST, VINCENT (British West Indies) 


The cotton area for the season 1929-30 is about 1,700 acres or 
half of that cultivated in the season 1928-29 (3,400 acres) and about 
40 per cent, of the average area of the preceding five years (4,200 
acres). The crops have a generally satisfactory appearance. 
Small quantities of bottom bolls opened in the last week of 
December and have been picked. (I.LA.) 


TURKEY, 


The cotton crop in the Smyrna district for last year is estimated 
at about 40,000 bales, or an increase of roughly 30 per cent, over 
last year’s crop. 


UGANDA. 


Export Tax on Ginned Cotton. 

A recent Notification (No. 711) of 1920) announces that in 
accordance with the Cotton Tax Ordinance of 1927 the amount 
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of tax jjayable in respect of ginned cotton exported from Uganda 
during 1930 will be 5 cents per lb. 

H.M. "Eastern African Dependencies’ Trade and Information 
Office has received from East Africa a cable giving the following 
figures of exports for the 12 months ending December, 1929: — 


Cotton 
From Kenya 
From Uganda 


1928 

Centals 

2,527 

553,944 


1929 

Centals 

803 

816,229 


lilt tease 
262,285 


Deciease 
.. 1,724 


WORLD’S PROBABLE PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 


The New York Cotton Exchange Service estimate that the 
world’s cotton crop for the season 1929-30 will amount to 25,998,000 
bales of 478 lbs. 

The chief countries of production arc listed in the table 
below: — 


19:21-22 1022-20 1023-24 1024-25 1025-23 1023-27 1027-28 1028-20 1020-30* 


\mentan .. 

8,215 

10,087 

10,310 

13,980 

10,131 

18,046 

12,827 

14,522 

14.019 

Egyptian .. 
Indian 

Sundries: 

1,059 

1,143 

1,309 

1,459 

1,711 

1,628 

1,242 

1,649 

1,640 

3,668 

4,241 

4,146 

4,885 

4,600 

4,102 

4,506 

4,600 

4,480 

Chinese .. 

1,056 

1,342 

1,453 

1,497 

1,421 

1,433 

1,849 

1,542 

1,550 

Brazilian .. 

405 

444 

463 

640 

483 

374 

410 

433 

550 

Russian .. 

43 

55 

200 

521 

737 

738 

983 

1,208 

1,325 

Peruvian .. 

191 

202 

201 

185 

230 

262 

215 

218 

210 

Mexicanf 

93 

132 

111 

236 

178 

267 

156 

187 

185 

Others 

350 

475 

625 

825 

1,045 

899 

995 

3,137 

1,130 

Total sundries 

.. 2,138 

2,650 

3,113 

3,904 

4,103 

3,973 

4,608 

4,725 

4,050 

All cottons .. 

.. 15,080 

18,121 

19,178 

24,228 

26,545 

27,740 

23,183 

25,502 

25,908 


* Preliminary. 

t Excluding exports to United States, as these are counted in American production. 


The Cotton Trust of Central Asia. 


The <f Textile Recorder ” publishes the /oilowing article by Anna 
Louise Stro 7 ig y Ph.D . (Tashkent), on the Cotton Trust in 
Central Asia. 


One of the largest cotton trusts in the world has sprung into 
being in the past eight years in Central Asia. Its yearly turnover 
is 335 million roubles (34 million pounds sterling), of which more 
than 200 million goes direct to peasants for the purchase of raw 
cotton. The yearly fixing of its prices is a matter of economic life 
and death to Two Central Asiatic Republics, and the contest over 
them between the representatives of the Cotton Committee and the 
representatives of four million peasants often becomes a matter 
of high political moment even in Moscow, the centre of the Soviet 
Union. 

Nor is cotton purchase the only activity of this cotton trust. 
Three-quarters of a million tons (3,360,000 bales of 50lb. each), 
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of raw cotton pass through its si\t\ three cotton ginning factories; 
the seeds o£ all this cotton go to its nine giant cotton-seed oil 
factories; in a large number ol (arms the same Cotton Committee 
raises and improves the seed which supplies all Central Asia. Its 
new machine factory supplies Central Asia with cotton gins; its 
building department spends million-, annually for the building of 
new factories. It lias, m short, the monopoly on everything 
connected with cotton m the Soviet Union. 

The Cotton Committee which wields the power is a state 
organization of the Soviet Union. But its function is not political; 
its staff is by no means composed of communists. A certain 
number of communists there are, of course, in important josts 
to represent the political government; but the rest of the manage¬ 
ment and staff is composed of cotton experts, men who have been 
at work in cotton in Central Asia for as long as thirty >ears. 
Engineers, agriculturists, scientists, administrators make up the 
directing organization. 

The Cotton Committee is therefore a business organization, a 
trust, functioning not unlike capitalist trusts anywhere. It has 
a capitalization of 85 million roubles (£() } 000,000) representing 
all its many properties, but without counting land values, since 
“ land is reckoned as nothing,” or as air and water, in Soviet 
Union capitalization. It enters as major stock-holder into three 
subsidiary companies, the Cotton Committees of Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan and Kasakstan, the minor stock being held by 
the governments of those republics. On this stock it is expected 
to make a profit and does so; its assistant director in Tashkent 
assured the writer that they had not to apply to the government 
to make good any deficits. 

Such is the organization built in ig2Q-2i, to meet a situation 
of utter ruin in the cotton growing of Turkestan. War, civil war, 
endless local banditry and famine had wrought more complete 
havoc with the delicate adjustments of Central Asiatic irrigated 
districts than even in the grain-growing plains of northern Russia. 
The irrigated area fell from 3,800,000 hectares to 1,600,000 
hectares in IQ22, as nearly as can be reckoned from statistics which 
were bad in both periods. 

The importance of cotton in Central Asia may be seen from 
the following figures. In Uzbekistan, the central Republic 
including Tashkent, Samarkand and Bokhara, cotton forms 
46.7 per cent, of the marketable agricultural produce, and the 
working over of cotton products forms 47.3 per cent, of all industry. 
Uzbekistan is, therefore, a cotton republic, and must import a 
large part of its breadstuffs. Yearly, its dependence on cotton 
increases and its wheat lands diminish under the stimulus of 
special credits and tax reductions on cotton lands, it being the 
policy of the Soviet Union to produce ultimately all its cotton 
within its own borders, an object which is this year from 60 to 70 
per cent, attained. 

Some five miles in the country from the city of Tashkent is 
situated the 300-acre Selection Station where ne\v varieties of the 
cotton plant are being produced under the direction of Professor 
Zaitsev, who worked in Turkestan before the war as an expert of 
the Tsarist Department of Agriculture and is now working also 
as a scientific expert on cotton under the soviets. Formerly there 
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were only two or three scientific workers under the Department 
of Agriculture. Now, of course, it is much grown. It began to 
grow in 1920 when the Cotton Committee was formed; but the 
real impetus came in 1923 when the experimental station passed 
entirch into the hands of the Cotton Committee. Since that time 
it has been on a solid financial basis; this year's budget is half 
a million roubles. It is really well equipped and now building 
is proceeding continuously. 

When Professor Zaitsev took charge of the experiment station 
near Tashkent in 1919, there was a total population of 20 souls, 
including workers and servants. To-day with the scientists, 
clerks, workers and their families, the Selection Station is 
a little community of 600 people, maintaining its own school, 
club, many radio receivers, cinema, central dining hall, 
in addition to scores of newly built quarters for the staff. 
The central laboratory, built in IQ23, is already overcrowded. 
There is also in process of construction a new barn, a new club 
building and additions to the greenhouse, while this year there 
is to be built a small spinning factory for scientific testing of the 
spinning qualities of various cottons. 

Professor Zaitsev has developed a new variety of cotton which 
will grow further north than any known variety; it pays for this 
quality by a short staple and a productivity less than the others, 
but it is still industrially valuable for the irrigated steppes of 
Kasakstan. Other varieties of heavy productivity and long staple 
have been developed fur the hot oasis of Turkmenia near the Per¬ 
sian border. Still others are in process of breeding. From three 
to 10 years is sfxmt on a new variety; then it is given to the big 
seed farms of the Cotton Committee, which test it on a large scale, 
and distribute the seed to the peasants. 

An hour’s ride south of Tashkent on the train for Samarkand, 
lies the Fertilizer Experiment Station, also with 30 scientists and 
many helpers testing fertilizers in a large greenhouse and in a field 
of 150 acres. Here, also, are many new buildings. A field is 
divided by little white posts into sections of 200 square metres, in 
each of which a different close of fertilizer is used. There are 3,500 
such sections. Here are carried on laboiatory examinations of soil 
from all parts of Central Asia, to determine what sort of treatment 
each soil requires. Expeditions also travel from this station to 
all parts of Central Asia, to locate possible supplies of fertilizing 
chemicals, so that import may not be needed. Special attention 
is paid to the use of cotton-seed refuse as a fertilizer since this is 
obvious!}*- the cheapest and most available product; studies are 
made into the chemicals needed to supplement it. 

Steadily, year by year, Pakhta Aral has grown since 1923 when 
the Cotton Committee took it over. In that year it planted 4,646 
hectares, and last year 9,275. Its capital investment has increased 
from less than a million to over four million roubles, which, with 
two million working capital last year, gives a total investment of 
over six million. Cand values are, of course, not reckoned. Its 
annual profit is, however, small: only two per cent, on its invest¬ 
ment this year, when earl}’ frosts injured the cotton crop, and seven 
per cent, the previous year, when the crop was a good one. Pakhta 
Aral is, moreover, the only one of the farms of the Cotton Committee 
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which makes any profit at all; the rest lose monev. Part of this 
may be explained by the fact that their policy ib to supply choice 
cottonseed at prices no higher than the ordinary seed left over 
from the cotton gins; part of it is due to the fact that in cotton 
growing large-scale farming has not yet proved able to compete 
witli native peasants on a low standard of living; and part must 
undoubtedly be laid to the expensive management characteristic of 
Soviet farms. 

The Experimental Factory in Tashkent is not a large factory— 
some dozen cotton gins in all, of perhaps jo different varieties. 
It is run at a loss, lxung primarily a scientific station rather than 
a production mechanism. Tt tests in the first place cotton gins, 
importing various models, trying them at various speeds and with 
various loadings, and on this basis giving orders for the improve¬ 
ment of gin-manufacture in the machine factory of the Cotton Com¬ 
mittee. It also tests temperatures and moistures at which cotton 
can be profitably ginned, attempting thus to extend the months of 
ginning from the present five or six months of seasonable labour 
to a 10-inonth period. Hitherto, this has been deemed impossible, 
on account of the dry heat conditions of Central Asia summers; 
the Experimental Factory Ends these difficulties not insurmountable 
and is working at the proper conditions of ventilation, etc., which 
will make the work both endurable for workers and for the cotton. 

Man)^ other questions are studied; the best method of cleaning 
various kinds of cotton to preserve the length of staple, which too 
rapid cleaning breaks, while too slow cleaning is wasteful; methods 
of drying cotton that has too much moisture, and of moistening 
cotton that is too dry ! Machines for determining moisture con¬ 
tent; methods of getting rid of dust in cotton ginning; how many 
wires and of what strength are needed for adequate binding of 
cotton bales; the testing of cotton from various regions as to tensile 
strength, length and process of ripening. The results of these tests 
and investigations are applied in the 63 cotton ginning mills of the 
Cotton Committee. 

The chief task is to improve the Soviet brand of cotton gins. 
Already Russia has ceased to 1 import cotton gins, except' for experi¬ 
ment. Their own are now better adapted to their purposes. For 
each of their machines they work out the proper speeds and loading 
for each ty|x' of Central Asiatic cotton, winch is also now more 
standardized than the cotton they can buy in America. Some 
incredulity may be felt at this amazing statement, but the manager 
explained" that since all marketed cotton is grown on contract with 
the Cotton Committee, which in turn supplies all seeds, it is possible 
for the Textile Syndicate of Moscow to order a variety of cotton 
by number and get the entire crop of a given region, all of one kind 
as to length, tensile strength, and other qualities, even though 
produced by illiterate native peasants. To such modernity of 
standardization lias the Cotton Committee brought this formerly 
chaotic region. 

Mr. Nikolsky, for 30 years engaged in cotton in Central Asia, 
and at present the assistant chief of the Cotton Committee's activi¬ 
ties at Tashkent (it must be remembered that the Committee has 
also a branch in the Caucasus and a main headquarters in Moscow), 
outlined the history of cotton growing in Central Asia. The plant 
n 
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first came to Tashkent, not fiom India as has been supposed, but 
from \fnca via Persia, as has been pio\cd the classifications of 
the Selection Station In its nati\c form, known as Guza, it has a 
hard closed boll ol shoit staple, and nquucs less woik and less 
water than the more marketable £ Amencan ’ cotton I he latter 
was already introduced wideh in Ccntial Asn in Lsanst davs, 
but not a 1 ways successfully since m the ncithern sections of 
Turkestan the summeis were too short for it The vaneties now 
sown are none of them pure American t) jxjs but adaptations bred 
bv the Selection Station Tor market purpose^ they ha\ei almost 
entnely replaced the Guza though the peasant still plants some of 
the latter for his home spinning, for the swectei oil it gives him in 
home manufactuie and for its use as cattle fodder 

The laigcst hanest pir acre comes from the smallei holdings 
But this harvest is the most expensive m labour, if the peasant 
counted the time of his fanul> spent m the cotton fields, he would 
be getting less pei hour than the lured workei on the farms 
However, under the general conditions of life m peasant households 
he finds this laboui profitable, and moie so than with other crops 
1 he Cotton Committee takes can that it remains so by fixing the 
prices and terms to encourage the incicased planting of cotton 
They base their calculations fust on the estimates of agronoms and 
engineers m all parts of Central Asia, as to the labour cost each 
year in producing cotton, secondlv, on budget facts of family 
li\mg gathered by their statisticians The^ consider their data 
objective, as their interest lies m maintaining a stable cotton crop 

This year the peasant is being paid for raw cotton an average 
of 460 roubles pei pood—3 23d per lb (Russian pood — 36 
English lbs) In pie-wai days he got 3 60 to 3 70 Since the 
purchasing power of the rouble is now much less, he would now 
he getting less purchasing power than formeily To offset this, 
the state gives subsidized grain to the cotton growers, at 1 30 
roubles per pood instead of the unnersal cost of 2 10 or 2 20 per 
pood The State finds this cheaper than laising the cost of cotton , 
it enables the peasant to* buy more wheat pei pood for Ins cotton 
crop than he got before the war He also gels long term credits 
on \cry good terms loi his pui chases of implements In general 
he is given extensne credits during all the months of cotton grow 
ing at 6 pei cent annual inttrest, whereas foimcrly he had to 
finance lumsclf oi go to the \ery exorbitant local monc\ kudus 

That the peasant is at least fanh satisfied with these prices 
and conditions is shown by the fact that the land planted to 
cotton grows steadily, at the rale of nearh 20 per cent for each of 
the past two years 

There is no doubt that the cotton area of Central Asia is 
steadily glowing, that productivit\ is growing, and standardiza¬ 
tion growing In these matters the giant cotton trust is fulfilling 
its task But when one applies the usual tests of a competitive 
world market and asks if the Cotton Committee is now supplying 
cotton to Moscow more cheaply than the hundreds of pmate cotton 
factories and companies did in the old days, the answer must 
be m the negative Cleaned cotton now reaches Moscow at an 
average price of 18 roubles per pood (12 75c! per lb ) whereas befoie 
the war it fluctuated between 12 and 15, with an a\eiage of about 
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14 roubles Cotton, therefore, costs Moscow factors somewhat 
more than 30 per cent highei than it cost before the war, in spite 
of the fact that the cotton-cleaning process has been immensely 
improved, mechanized and concentrated in 63 well located and 
well-equipped ginning mills instead of th< firmer 197 smaller 
primitive cnes 

Little then can be proved one! wa) or the othtr about the econo¬ 
mic desirability of State management from the very complicated 
reckonings of cotton in Cential Asia This mav, however, be 
said In the ruined condition m which Central Asian cotton 
glowing was left m 1922, it could not have re\ rved without extensive 
subsidies and very heavv capital outlay for lrngation, machinery, 
new seed and credits to hungry peasants Nor could it ha\e sur¬ 
vived m its beginnings a single year of competition with the world 
market fluctuations The chief means of subsistence of the peasan¬ 
try of two Central Asiatic republics would have beer wiped out 
without the protection given to it through governmental control 
both of its capitalization and of its markets It was wiped out 
during the revolution and civil war and tens of thousands of 
peasants perished The fact that all of C cntral Asia is now again 
levivmg is due, more than to any other one fact, to the protected 
revival of its cotton growing 

The Administrative Council of the Emmre Cotton Growing 
Coipoiation, with the approval of the Board of Trade, have 
decided to reduce the rate of the spinners* lew from 3d to id 
per 300-lb bale The reduction will be effective from Tub 18, 1930 
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GRADE, STAPLE, AND TENDERABILITY REPORT 
TO JANUARY 16th, 1930. 

(Issued by Bureau of Agricultural Economics). 

The following report refers to cotton ginned to January 16, 
1930 (estimated from data obtained from the classification of 
samples representing American Upland and American-Egyptian 
Cotton; according to Official Cotton Standards of the United 
States): — 

1020-1030 1028-1920 

Balt's Per tent. Bales Per cent. 

Total crop fas reported bv the 

Bureau of the Census) .. .. 11,187,300 100*0 13,889,000 100-0 

Grades (American Upland) : 

White, middling and better .. 9,14-0,200 04-0 9,810,000 70-8 

White, si lie t low and low middling 2,592,300 18*3 1,731,100 12-5 

White, below low middling .. 281,500 2-0 251,300 1*8 

Spotted and yellow tinged .. 1,024,400 11-5 1,574,100 11-3 

Light yellow stained, vellovv 

stained, grev, blue stained .. 41,200 0*3 22,500 0-2 

Tenderability on Section 5 futures 
luutracts (American Upland) : 

Total tendcrable.10,820,800 70-4 11,547,000 83-3 

Tenderable ’ in. to 1 1 in. ine. 9,300,800 05*7 10,209,300 73-0 

Tenderable over 1A in. .. 1,520,000 10-7 1,337,700 9-7 

Total untendcrable .. .. 3,335,000 23-0 2,310,600 16-7 

Untenderable in grade .. 458,800 3*2 390,000 2-8 

Untendcrable in staple .. 2,628,400 18*6 1,768,300 12-8 

Untenderable in both grade 

and staple. 247,800 1-8 158,300 1-1 

1920-1930 1928-1929* 


Bales Per cent. 


Bales 

Per cent. 

Staple (American Upland) : 
Under l in. .. 2,870,200 

20*3 

l in. 

5,832,860 

41-99 

l and in... 5,HO,000 

38*2 

K in. 

3,179,316 

22-89 

U and 31 in. 2,671,700 

18*9 

L and i J. in. .. 

1,568,67 l 

11*29 

1 and J in. 1,649,300 

11*6 

1 h and 1 a * in. 

733,498 

5*28 

I A and I in. 885,600 

0*3 

and l. t \ in. 

439,589 

3-16 

lj in. and longer 669,000 

4.7 

1 J, and in. 

157,637 

1*14 

-y in, and under 1,927,047 

13*87 

*1 in. and over 

27,810 

0*20 


* Although the 1928-29 figures were classed under separate headings they 
are comparable with those just issued, we therefore attach the figures issued last 
year to the present report. 

The Washington Department of Agriculture reports by cable 
that the cotton crop ginned up to March 20 contained 3,521,000 
bales of untenderable grades, as compared with 2,539,000 bales in 
the previous crop. 

A Bill was recently introduced into the lower house of the 
South Carolina State Legislature by a former textile mill 
employee, which prohibits any weaver from operating more than 
48 looms. It has been sent to the State Senate for further action. 

The Bill is being strongly opposed 1 by the manufacturers, who 
state that if it is enacted into law it will cripple the cotton mill 
industry in the State and will prevent other mills from coming there. 
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The American Cotton Co-operative 
Association. 


Specially contributed, by Allen 1 st or thin gt on, President of the 
American ('ottou Co-operative Association , Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


The- American Colton Co-operative Association is the national 
organization of the Cotton Co-operatives, anti is recognized ami 
approved in form by ihe Federal Farm Board. Us authorized 
capital is $30,000,000 and it is empowered under its articles of 
incorporation and by-laws, among other tilings, to act as a central 
selling agency for all of its stockholder co-operative marketing 
associations. All <>l the Cotton Co-ojicratives of the country with 
the exception of the Staple ( otton Co-operative Association, at 
Greenwood, Mississippi, make up its ownership and will be the 
beneficiaries of whatever success it may make. 

For purposes of analysis the activities of the co-operation may 
he divided into three separate and distinct phases : — 

First it is the central organization of the Cotton Co-operatives 
and as such will he directly responsible for the actual marketing 
of all the cotton of its member associations. It is also the agency 
through which the Federal Farm Board extends its financial 
co-operation to the Cotton Co-operatives, and as such will loan 
its funds to the Co-operatives for the following undertakings:— . 

(1) To extend credit for marketing purposes—by which is 
meant the advancing of money through the State Associations to 
the growers at the time their cotton is delivered. 

(2) To extend credit to the State Associations for financing 
physical facilities, such as the purchase of warehouses, compresses, 

^ ^ jo extend credit to the State Associations for financing 

membership campaigns; and ... , • .__ 

(4) To extend credit to the State Associations for subscriptions 
to the capital stock of production credit corporations. The 

corporation will not loan money to credit ^ffiTehher 
production credit puqioses, as such money must come from either 
the Intermediate Credit or commercial banks. _ . 

The extent to which these powers will be actually exercised m 
carrying- on such credit relations between the American Cotton 
cSperative Association and the State 

upon the need for such service and facilities, aod_the secungjj 
which the State Associations are able to give the central 

“TntoSf ‘the Sea“rporation wffl 
expri tSemseh.es in vitalising the Farm Boru-d's pohoes whh 
reference to matters of organization, education and co-operation 
among the cotton growers, bankers, business organizations and 
all otlfer essentials to the greatest possible success of the movement 
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as a whole. Such activities will include three important public 
relations 

(1) The extension of membership in the State Organizations. 

(2) The effort to synchronize production m line with the 
world’s needs of American Cotton so far as quantity is concerned: 
and 

0 ) The improvement of the staple quality and character of 
the American cotton crop in order to preserve the supremacy of 
American cotton production and in order to obtain for the growers 
the highest possible price consistent with the quantity and quality 
of the cotton produced. 

The second phase of the activities of the American Cotton 
Co-operative Association will be that of buying and selling 
cotton up to the volume contributed by all of the State 
Organizations combined, whenever, in the opinion of the Directors 
of the Corporation and the Federal Farm Board, the same may be 
done in the interest of correcting any abuse which may obtain in 
any part of the Cotton Belt, or when, in the opinion of the 
management, such operations will be conducive to the best interest 
of its membership. 

In other words, the central corporation now has all the rights 
and privileges possessed by any private cotton merchant in the 
handling of its domestice or foreign business, or in the handling 
of spot or contract cotton. If it appears to be necessary to adjust 
a condition brought about by manipulation or by an unbalanced 
technical position in the market, the central corporation may either 
take or make deliveries in any of the marketsi in which such 
deliveries are made by the future exchanges. Whether it shall 
ever exercise this power, and, if so, to what extent, is likewise 
a matter of dealing with conditions as they arise. 

The third important function of the American Cotton Co¬ 
operative Association is that of acting in co-operation with the 
Federal Farm Board as a stabilization corporation, as aulhnii/cd 
by law. 

The stabilization functions are intended to be invoked only 
in case of emergency and extraordinary conditions affecting sup] ly 
and demand and price. Under this provision of the law the central 
corporation will take off the market, with the financial aid of 
the Federal Farm Board, whatever quantity of cotton may be 
necessary to stabilize the price at levels consistent with the co¬ 
operation which the Farm Board is obtaining from the growers 
themselves. 

It is manifestly understandable that the Farm Board can not 
protect the price indefinitely, or even for a reasonably long period 
of time if growers persist in over-planting and over-producing. 
But, on the contrary, if on account of unusually favourable weather 
and crop conditions, an exceptionally large acreage yield is 
obtained, the Farm Board will doubtless be called upon to assist 
the growers under such circumstances to prevent a bountiful harvest 
from bankrupting them and their creditor friends. On the other 
hand, if an excessive crop is produced on an acreage completely 
beyond all reason of conservatism and it in turn produces an 
exceptionally large harvest, the Board has warned the farmers that 
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under such conditions it will be impotent to overcome such economic 
conditions. 

The Farm Board and the Cotton Co-operatives realize, as every 
sound thinking man must, that it is easier to control surplus before 
it is produced rather than afterwards, and they are, therefore, at 
this time appealing to the cotton growers and the business interests 
of the South to co-operate with them in reducing the acreage planted 
to cotton. 

These two agencies combined are likewise appealing to the 
organized intelligence of the cotton growers and their business 
friends to assist in production of a quality of cotton commensurate 
with the practical possibilities of the various sections of the South 
in which cotton is grown. These agencies are earnestly appealing 
for an organized consciousness of the issues involved, realizing, 
as they do, that not only the value of the 1930 crop, but also suc¬ 
ceeding crops and, in consequence, the prosperity of business in 
general are at issue. 

The appeal to all business men of the town and country now is 
to stand together as one organized South in producing the quantity 
and quality of crop best suited to the world's needs and to mer¬ 
chandise it in such a way as to secure for it the highest obtainable 
price consistent with world business conditions and supplies of 
cotton. 


DATES OF ISSUANCE-GOVERNMENT REPORTS. 


(Season of 1930-1931.) 

IT.S. CROP REPORTING BOARD. 

U.S.A. Eastern Standard Time. 

Tuesday, May 20, 1930, 11 a.m., revision of the report on acreage 
and yield of cotton in 1929. 

Tuesday, July 8, 1930, n a.m., report on the acreage of cotton 
in cultivation on July J, 1930. 

Friday, August 8, 1930, 11 a.m., reports as of August 1, on 
condition and probable total ginnings of cotton. 

Monday, September 8, 1930, it a.m., reports as of September 1, on 
condition and probable total ginnings of cotton and an estimate 
of the acreage of cotton abondoned since July 1. 

Wednesday, October 8, 1930, 11 a.m., reports as of October 1, on 
condition and probable total ginnings of cotton. 

Saturday, November 8, 1930, 11 a.m., report as of November 1, on 
probable total ginnings of cotton. 

Monday, December 8, 1930, 11 am., reports as of December 1, on 
preliminary estimates of probable total ginnings of cotton and 
estimate of acreage of cotton abandoned since July 1. 
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U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS GINNING REPORTS. 


Subject to revision. 


Date of 
Publication 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 23 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 23 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 25 


Ebtimaled 
Ginnings to 
July 31 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 15 


Date of 
Publication 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 21 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 20 
Jan. 23 
Mch. 20 


Estimated 
Ginnings to 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 13 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 13 
Jan. 16 
Final figures 


Cotton ginning reports issued on August 8, September 8, 
October 8, November 8 and December 8, are published at 11 a.m.; 
all others at 10 a.m. (U.S. Eastern Standard Time). 


Reports on the monthly consumption and stocks on hand in 
U.S.A. are issued at 10 a.m. (U.S. Eastern Standard Time) on the 
14th of the succeeding month. 

U.S.A. Eastern Standard Time is five hours behind Greenwich 
mean time. 


(For the convenience of our members a focket reference card showing 
the above dates of issuance of I'.S. Government Re forts will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. Sfare cofies may be obtained on afflication to 
the offices of the Internatioyial Cotton Federationj 238, Royal Exchange, 
Manchester .) 


“ON CALL” SYSTEM OF SELLING. 


In a recent letter to Arthur W. Palmer, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Mr. Edward S. Butler, Vice-President of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, stressed the dangers which 
have grown up in the practice of buying and selling cotton “on 
call/’ and urges co-operative action between the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the American Cotton Shippers’ Associa¬ 
tion, the various spot and futures exchanges and the cotton 
co-operatives to control the situation. 

“ The practice of transferring calls from one month in the 
future to another, and even from year to year, has grown up,” 
Mr. Butler writes. “Also the option is given, in some cases, 
particularly in Japan by certain shippers, permitting the fixing 
and * unfixing ’ of call cotton. The two are most uncommercial 
practices. 

“ The system of doing business on call has its benefits in so 
far as it has eliminated the market risk of offering cotton at 
fixed prices, but the abuses above referred to have so affected 
the trading in the futures market as to, in my opinion, adversely 
affect the price of cotton because all cotton "is bought and sold 
basis futures. In short, it means that hedge selling under this 
system is concentrated, whereas hedge buying is scattered at the 
will of the buyer over the whole season and is often transferred 
into another season.” 

Several evils result from the abuses of the call system, Mr. 
Butler argues. One is that the merchant, in effect, lends the 
spinner the cotton for the time being, so that the spinner is 
really permitted to speculate without actually trading in futures 
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and does so on the merchant’s capital. Another is that the farmer, 
in selling on call, is speculating on cotton, but that he harms 
himself by this method because of forcing concentrated hedge 
sales on to the market, so that he would do better, if he wishes 
to speculate, to hold the actual cotton. 


COST OF COTTON PRODUCTION IN TEXAS. 


According to George R Terrell, Commissioner of Agriculture 
for Texas, the average cost of producing cotton in that state this 
season was about 7 cents a pound higher than the price received 
by the farmer for that commodity. 

In his report on the 91 counties under his supervision, Mr. 
Terrell states the average cost of production was 23.Q cents, while 
the average price received was only 18 cents. 

Central Texas leads the list in districts where the production 
cost is highest, the average cost per pound being 30.8 cents. 
Northern Texas with 16.2 cents has the most favourable production 
costs with the other districts ranging between these two. Varying 
yields per acre are the cause of these differences in costs. 


Senate Investigations of Cotton 

Trade. 


In the January issue of the International Cotton Bulletin ” we 
published much of the evidence taken before the Sub-Committee 
of the Senate Committee of Agriculture which was investigating 
the Cotton trade. This Committee has now made public their 
report and recommendations. 

The recommendations of the Committee follow in full: — 

(a) That the United States Cotton Futures Act be amended 
in the following particulars: — 

1. To provide for the designation (by the Secretary of 
Agriculture) of cotton-futures exchanges as “contract markets,” 
and the creation of a commission composed of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General 
with authority to suspend or revoke the designation of a contract 
market upon a sufficient showing; and that such amendment 
embrace also provisions. 

2. That non-members of a cotton-futures exchange who file 
for execution orders for purchase or sale shall comply with the 
requirements applicable to members. 

3. That the contract for future deliveries traded in on any 
exchange shall name as place of delivery a spot market or markets 
among the markets designated for the purpose by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and that if provision is made for delivery at the 
point where a futures market is located, which such point is not 
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itself a normal spot-cotton market (as in the case of New York), 
such delivery shall be made at the same price as that applicable to 
the deliveries at the southern delivery points named m such 
contract 

4. That the board of directors or governing board of each 
designated cotton-futures exchange shall establish a control 
committee with powers of investigation for the purpose of 
preventing manipulation or the cornering of cotton; for the 
determination and announcement from lime to time of the limita¬ 
tion of open interest in future contracts in any one month by any 
individual, firm, or corporation, subject to appeal to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

5. That to facilitate deliveries at southern spot markets notice 
of intention to deliver be given on the tenth business day preceding 
the delivery day, in lieu of the fifth business day now required 
under the cotton futuies act, and that such notice specify the date 
and place of delivery and the number of bales of eacli grade and 
the staple length of each bale. 

6. That any cottons over $ in. in staple length shall be 
deliverable at their full staple premiums over -Jin. as determined 
in general conformity with the provisions of the Cotton Futures 
Act with respect to commercial differences for grades above and 
below middling. 

7. That the term “ manipulation ” as applied to cotton-futures 
trading be defined as specifically as possible with the information 
at hand. 

8. That adequate authority be given to investigate any unfair 
practices or abuses upon cotton-futures exchanges, and to secure 
and publish information beanng upon the operations of such 
exchanges and the cotton markets in general, including the volume 
of future trading and the open interest by options. Under such 
authority the Department of Agriculture should make a study of 
sales on call and be prepared to furnish to Congress the facts as 
to the amount of selling on call, the extent to which it is followed, 
and the localities and groups among which it prevails. 

q. That the penal section be made broad enough to apply 
specifically to various forms of abuses which the amended statute 
would be intended to correct, and provide for fine and imprison¬ 
ment, either or both, for violations. 

The Cotton Futures Act as it now stands is believed to be 
constructive legislation and your Committee thinks that its essential 
features should be preserved; however, it would seem desirable 
that any amendatory legislation be based upon the authority of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce. Various bills, some of 
them m the form of proposed amendments to the Cotton Futures 
Act, are now pending m both the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, which are intended to provide for further 
regulatory control of cotton futures trading. Your Committee 
believes that for the most part the above recommendations may 
be adequately covered by a suitable adaptation of language from 
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some of these pending bills. Members of the Committee are now 
giving this matter their serious attention. 

( b ) The Committee would further recommend that the Secretary 
of Agriculture be authorized and directed to make a thorough¬ 
going study of the production of foreign cottons during recent 
years, the trends in production in various countries, the improve¬ 
ments, if any, in the quality, and the competitive influences of 
foreign growths; and it is recommended that funds be provided 
which will enable this important subject to be adequately dealt 
with, including actual surveys upon the ground in the more 
important countries now producing cotton. 

(c) During the course of the hearings comment was made upon 
the criticism to which the American cotton bale has been subjected, 
particularly in the foreign countries, on account of its ragged 
appearance and the waste or damage to which the cotton is exposed 
because of the unsatisfactory way in which if has been covered. 
There was some discussion also as to the possibility of the use 
of bale-covering material manufactured from the lower grades of 
cotton and the desirability of the purchase and sale of cotton on 
net weights, in lieu of the present practice of selling on gross 
weights. The Committee recommends legislation to authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to standardize various bale-covering 
materials, including suitable materials manufactured from cotton, 
and after reasonable notice to require the use of standardized 
materials in interstate and foreign commerce. Such legislation 
might well incorporate provisions requiring the sale of cotton in 
interstate and foreign commerce on net weights after suitable 
standards are established. 

Finally, the Committee believes that the cotton farmer should 
be encouraged to improve his yield per acre, where practical, by 
the use of better seed and more fertilizer, and that he should have 
facilities to insure competitive bidding for his crop, so that at no 
time would he be at the mercy of the buyer. The Federal Farm 
Board, now an adjunct of the Government, with ample power to 
deal with and through co-operative associations, has been 
organized to relieve the farmer's dilemma by furnishing him the 
credit to withstand the selling pressure which usually occurs at 
the height of the picking season and to carry his cotton so that 
it may not be forced upon the market at a loss through lack of 
money at a low rate of interest. 

It would seem that the Federal Farm Board may ordinarily rely 
upon the world demand for the cotton crop of the United States; 
that the effort of the farmer, with the co-operation of the Federal 
Government, should be to decrease the cost of production by 
increasing the yield per acre where practical, and not to increase 
the number of acres; to improve the quality of the staple and the 
grade of his cotton by proper seed selection and by careful picking, 
ginning, and baling; and that he may rely to some extent upon 
the Federal Farm Board for the financial assistance necessary to 
protect the price by orderly marketing, and to break down 
combinations that may be formed to depress, artificially', the prices 
which the farmers receive. 
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Methods of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

Messrs. Mauds & Wiuslow publish the following trenchant 
article on the methods of the Federal Farm Board: — 

In all the history of more than a century and a quarter of its larger 
activities, the cotton trade never has been confronted, by a situation so con¬ 
fused and baffling as that which exists at present. The Federal Farm 
Board unquestionably has been faced by a difficult problem and an impos¬ 
sible task. It would be unfair to place the full responsibility for the 
chaos on its shoulders. 

The cotton exchanges, partly from leasons of diplomacy and partly 
from a sense of sportmanship ; have refrained from attack on Farm Board 
policies. Among firms associated with the cotton trade there have been 
exceptions to this attitude. We do not hesitate to admit that we have been 
among these exceptions. We have taken the broad ground that the public 
interest and spirit of public service rose above all considerations of diplo¬ 
macy that might call for a policy of laisses faire. We have felt that the 
ultimate reaction of the Federal Farm Board programme, if it should reach 
the consummation of its expressed purpose, in the end would be shattering 
to an appalling extent and degree. 

As stated above, we do not attach full or even major blame for the 
collapse in cotton prices to Farm Board policies. We do believe, however, 
that the situation has been needlessly aggravated by its activities in the 
following particulars : The entry of this Government body into the situation 
at a critical time substituted Government dicta for free judgment. Those 
who might have protected themselves, such, for example, as spinners long 
of cotton or contracts, were lulled into a false sense of security by threats 
against the “ bears.” Most speculative and many trade shorts covered on 
this pronunciamento, and a weak and confiding long interest was built up 
on the assumption that the market would be sustained by Farm Board 
buying. When prices sank below the levels at which it had been announced 
that Government support would be forthcoming, scepticism regarding the 
fundamental merits of cotton became intensified by distrust over the ability 
of the Farm Board to check the decline. 

Personalities or individual acts do not enter into the question. It is 
purely a matter of the systematic defects of an effort to influence prices 
by artificial methods. The fundamental evils may be partially outlined 
as follows ■ 

First, absence of knowledge regarding Farm Board plans and purposes. 
Here is a picture of the confusion. It is accepted that the aim is to advance 
prices. When? How? An aggressive campaign for acreage reduction 
has been undertaken. The most effective agent is a low price and the 
threat of its continuance. Is the Farm Board in sympathy with a price 
decline at this time in order to force an acreage reduction ? How can the 
Farm Board bring about an acreage reduction without aiding in a price 
decline ? How can it aid in putting prices up now when an advance might 
nullify its efforts to obtain an acreage reduction ? 

Second, as a result of this confusion, the exercise of independent 
judgment is entirely out of the question. No one dares to sell for fear 

Farm Board buying may put prices up. Those who feel that cotton under 

intrinsic conditions is cheap are afraid to buy for fear that the Board may 
want to get prices down in order to obtain its acreage curtailment. Year 
after year, season after season, the despised speculator would have under¬ 
taken^ contract to advance prices on the assurance of acreage reduction. 
Yet, if speculation had embarked on an avowed programme to force this 
reduction through the medium of price depression, there is not a cotton 

exchange in the country that would not have been ordered closed within 

24 hours, , 

Third, the selection of the co-operative marketing associations as an 
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instrument in its plans has created confusion and unsettlement. Carried to 
its full consummation, it means the elimination of experienced and efficient 
merchandising organizations throughout the cotton and grain trades, the 
passing of warehouses and grain elevators into other hands by a process 
nothing short of confiscation. Judging from certain statements that have 
appeared in the press credited to Farm Board officials, the salvation, or 
salvage, of the co-operative associations is the major object in these under¬ 
takings, and independent producers, the great body of merchants, and 
all other interests do not come in for the slightest consideration. If one 
might be pardoned for attempting to tear aside the veil of mystery that now 
shrouds this astounding operation, every interest will be sacrificed if by so 
doing the co-operative associations can be welded into a compact selling 
cartel that will control the marketing of our great agricultural commodities. 
Time will tell whether this achievement will be worth the loss resulting 
from the revamping of our economic structure. 

Fourth, the effect on our textile industry has been destructive. The 
improving tendency resulting from curtailment efforts has been checked. 
Losses on scale down purchases have been oppressive. Manufacturers first 
bought cotton on the expectation of Farm Board support. Later, they 
bought it because they regarded it as reasonably cheap. When prices 
crashed, mill executives were afraid to trust their own judgment. 

Fifth, the collapse in commodity prices has cast doubt on the validity 
of hopes for business recovery. Public confidence, built up on expectations 
that the ambitious stabilization plans would prove effective, has been 
shaken by the aggravated decline in commodities which has been general 
and world-wide. 

Sixth, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that the evil repercussions 
from the Farm Board undertaking will prove a continued source of inter¬ 
national irritations and militate against good-will in our trade abroad. 
Taken in conjunction with efforts to raise our tariff walls still further to 
keep out foreign imports, the artificial effort to raise the price of our 
products will tend still further to foment hostility toward American raw 
materials and manufactured products. 

In a letter which we issued January 30, we outlined the part played 
by speculation in the marketing of our great staple commodities. We take 
this occasion once more to enumerate briefly some of these functions. 
First, to provide a broad market, able and ready at all times to take or 
offer a commodity at a given price. Second, to furnish price insurance 
against declines or provide protection against future needs. Third, to 
limit the extremes of violent tidal fluctuations. Fourth, to discount future 
or impending developments, thereby exercising the acknowledged prophetic 
function of speculation which represents one of its most valuable services. 

Contrary to the contention of producers, speculation does not put prices 
down. Contrary to the claims of manufacturers, speculation does not put 
prices up. The influence of speculation on prices is twofold. It limits the 
extremes, preventing prices from going as high or as low as they would 
without it. Also, through its continuous influence on prices, it is reponsible 
for more numerous gradations in fluctuations through bringing about these 
intermediate fluctuations. Professor H. C. Emerv, author of “ Speculation 
on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United States,” on this point 
says : “ It needs little more than a mere statement to show the advantage 
of a speculative system in this matter. There are always some shorts ready 
to buy in as prices fall, and some ‘ bulls ’ ready to sell out as prices first 
rise, and these forces are very effective in graduating prices.” 

There have been frequent references to the declines in 1920 and 1926. 
Speculation either is blamed for having exaggerated these declines, or 
with having failed to stop them. The slump in 1920 was due to a world¬ 
wide collapse in prices due to a variety of conditions, including exhaustion 
of credit. The break of 1926 was due to the fact that the world was con¬ 
fronted with a crop four million bales in excess of the previous season's 
consumption. In both cases it may he emphatically and confidently 
stated, prices would have gone lower than they did if speculation had 
not aided in chocking the decline. 

Nothine is said bv these critics about the advance of approximately 100 
per cent, from the low level of December. 1926. We doubt if even the 
most devoted champion of the Farm Board programme will contend that 
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Government operations would have brought about any such rise as resulted 
from the wave of speculative “ bull ” enthusiasm during the spring and 
summer of 1927. It would be impossible for any federal bureau to organize 
and co-ordinate a campaign of such magnitude, which had behind it the 
resources and the trained market intelligence of hundreds of brokerage 
firms and tens of thousands of market operators. 

As a matter of fact, we believe that Faim Board policies, as a result 
of essential defects, instead of advancing the piices of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, are more likely to fut them down. Assume a drastic acreage reduc¬ 
tion. Assume a September crop outlook of 13,500,000 bales. Assume a 
current price of 18 cents at that time, with the rank and file of speculators 
confident of an advance to 21 cents or even higher. Speculation always 
halts when something is hanging over the market, a bureau report, an 
important ginning report, an acreage report. Certainly it will wait until 
the Farm Board announces the amount it will loan on cotton. 

Paragraph 5 of Section 7 (a) of the Farm Board Act runs as follows : 
“Enabling the co-operative association applying for the loan to advance 
its members a greater share (italics ours) of the market price of the com¬ 
modity delivered to the association than is practical under other credit 
facilities.” Note that the statute authorizes a “greater share** of the 
market price and, therefore, inferentially, a figure less than the market 
price which for the purpose of argument we have placed at 18 cents. What 
price will the Farm Board name ? Let us assume that the loan value 
is placed at 161 cents. For all practical purposes this, by the very workings 
of mass market psychology, will be the price of cotton instead of the 21 
cents that represented the goal of the credulous speculator. 

Before long, 161 cents will become a “ peg ” price, the target of 
occasional market attack and the objects of distrust. Bear in mind that 
16} cents is the Drice offered to co-operative affiliates and not to independent 
producers. Unless some extraordinary development intervenes, the pres¬ 
sure of outside cotton, which is deprived of the fostering aid of the 161- 
cent loan price, will shake the market edifice. 

Efforts thus far to benefit the agricultural producers through methods 
of price control or resort to a super-marketing system, constitute a long 
record of failure. Time and again it has been shown that prices cannot 
be lifted through the agency of a legislative bootstrap. The law of supply 
and demand is more potent than anv statutorv enactment. 

We believe that business history finally will set down the Farm JBoard 
programme as an economic nature fake. It will consign it to the museum 
of exploded myths, along with the Philosophers Stone, perpetual motion, 
the Keeley motor, and the wild man of Borneo. If agriculture’s plight is 
as serious as is claimed, it would be far better to give a bounty of 10 cents 
or so a bushel on wheat and 10 dollars per bale on cotton to producers. 
Although such a gratuity might cause the rest of the world to assume that 
the United States Treasury had been transformed into an eleemosynary 
institution, it would be less expensive than the Farm Board programme. 
It also would leave us with a free market, and it would remove the impli¬ 
cation of economic imbecility. 

We do not believe that the problems of the farmer can be solved through 
the agency of a marketing programme alone. Nor do we believe that 
drastic acreage reduction and control of output can afford more than 
temporary relief. The production of cotton throughout the world has 
become increasingly competitive in recent years. The proportion of the 
contribution of the United States to the total cotton supply has shown an 
unmistakable tendency to dwindle. Even if American producers held 
.loyally together and reduced their 'acreage, the general knowledge of this 
movement, combined with the temptation of higher prices, would act as a 
stimulant to cotton production abroad. Equally as injurious, we point out, 
is the inclination to use “ outside growths ” whenever their substitution 
is possible. 

If governmental support to prices, changes in marketing methods, and 
acreage reduction—some of these ouite desirable in themselves—are 
rejected as solutions of the farm problem, what answer can be found to 
this vexed question ? 

We believe the impartial student will reply that it lies along the line 
of reduced reduction costs. In wheat-growing this has been accomplished 
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largely through the employment of improved farm machinery. When it 
comes to cotton, while on large tracts the tractor will be helpful in reducing 
costs, the rounded mechanical solution of the problem has not yet been 
accomplished. While mechanics might cut the cost of certain operations 
to-day, it cannot do as much toward reducing production costs as can be 
brought about through the medium of increased production per acre along 
with an improved quality of cotton. 

The position of almost every great industry is fully as competitive as 
that of agriculture, but industrial problems have been met with a frank 
recognition of the necessity of obtaining a working margin largely through 
lower costs. In cotton growing this can be accomplished only through 
intensive cultural methods. The yield per acre for the cotton belt as a 
whole in recent years has shown an average ranging from 124.5 lbs. in 
1921-22 to 182.6 lbs. in 1926-27. The average farm price of cotton has 
ranged from 10.9 cents per lb. in 1926-27 to 31 cents in 1923-24. The farm 
value of the crop of 1926-27, amounting to 17,977,000 bales, was placed at 
$982,736,000, while the production in 1923-24, amounting to only 10,140,000 
bales, had a reported farm value of $1,563,347,000. 

No one will dispute the monstrous economic injustice of these figures. 
Viewed from one angle, they represent the punishment inflicted on the 
producer for giving the world an abundance of one of its most valuable 
raw materials. Others may see in it the penalty inflicted for the transgres¬ 
sion of the law of supply and demand. The economic benefits resulting 
from the price of 31 cents were more apparent than real, as a large majority 
of farmers suffered a loss on account ot the failure of their crops. 

We are confident that a sound solution of the problem of the Southern 
cotton grower can be reached, but we believe such a result can be achieved 
only over a period of years and as a result of a broad and enlightened 
spirit. The goal toward which efforts should be directed is the production 
of cotton at a cost substantially below that of the growers of any other 
country and obtaining a profitable margin through the medium of such 
methods. That this means readjustment, probable elimination of inefficient 
producers, and the overcoming of many prejudices and traditions, goes 
without saying. Farmers will have to live largely at home instead of 
obtaining most of their family provender from the supply store. It means 
a regime of kitchen gardens, chicken yards and hog pens. Such a method 
would encounter opposition from large planters who want their renters to 
devote their entire attention to cotton, and inasmuch as the supply store 
means a revenue from the tenant, they have a deep animosity toward com¬ 
petition from gardens and home-slaughtered hogs. Moreover, it should be 
kept in mind that no solution of the farm problem can be reached that 
includes a profit for the inefficient high cost producer who really represents 
only a minor percentage of the whole. 

We are firmly of the opinion that with intensive cultural methods a crop 
of 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 bales can be pioduced on an area of 30,000,000 
to 32,000,000 acres. The farmer will benefit in several ways. His pro¬ 
duction costs will drop amazingly, thus giving him a larger margin of 
profit. He also will gain through the better quality of a product developed 
along intensive lines. Best of all, he will be able to obtain a profit at a 
price which could not be met on a living basis by “ outside growths.” 

We concede that the absence of economic miracle in this suggestion 
makes it decidedly unappealing. It looks as if it were complacently sen¬ 
tencing the farmer to hard labour. However, if eight bales of cotton can be 
grown on 10 acres at a cost of 10 cents per lb. the farmer will have a 
decided advantage over a method that produces five or six bales of cotton 
on 20 acres at a cost of 16 cents or more per lb. 

We do not doubt that many will ridicule this suggestion as the fantastic 
proposal of a New York farmer, tainted by the noxious fallacies that per¬ 
meate the lair of the Money Devil. That the operation is feasible and that 
it is being carried on in a majority of the cotton-growing States, we call 
attention to the work sponsored by Colonel Harvie Jordan, with head¬ 
quarters in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Atlanta, Georgia. About 
20 years ago, the name of Colonel Jordan was anathema to most cotton 
merchants and practically every cotton manufacturer in the country. The 
writer clearly remembers the time when the Colonel was cavorting about 
the country, participating in acreage reduction campaigns and efforts to fix 
a “ minimum price ” for cotton. 
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For several years past Colonel Iordan has devoted himself to “ The 
Better Farming Campaign ” under the name of the old American Cotton 
Association. These operations have been conducted on 856 farms scattered 
throughout nine States. The work is purely educational and not stimulated 
by prizes for yield per acre. The letters and icsults printed in the Year 
Book of the movement are inspiring. The minimum production of lint 
cotton per acre in 1928 was 400 lbs., and the maximum was over 1,100 lbs., 
with an average of 600 lbs. The average cost was eight cents per lb., 
running as low as five cents. Net profits have exceeded $100 pei acre. 

Colonel Jordan has been dependent for the financing of these operations 
on private subscriptions. He deserves the cordial support not only of public- 
spirited citizens, but of the Government itself. 

The development of cultural methods along such lines will furnish a 
remunerative margin for the American producers, and at the same time 
prove too low for foreign competition, providing an abundance of raw 
material of superior quality for the consuming manufacturer, and restoring 
prosperity to the cotton farmer's only customer, the textile industry. 

We believe the American cotton grower has energy and intelligence 
enough to do this if the vote-seeking politicians will stop trying to pamper 
him by their crack-brained proposals. Those who really would like to 
know what can be done in cotton culture, even without the use of a lb. of 
commercial fertilizer, but by the pursuit of intensive methods, would do 
well to read Farmers J Bulletin No. 519, published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Sam McCall, a negro nearly 70 years old, 
produced as high as seven bales of cotton per acre, and once grew a bale 
of 506 lbs. on a measured one-eighth of an acre. 

Enough American cotton to supply the needs of the world on 30,000,000 
acres 1 A living, and frequently a handsome profit on these operations ! A 
competitive level that once more will give control of the cotton markets 
of the world to the Southern producer! 

What becomes of the cotton land—a difference between 30,000,000 and 
47,000,000 acres? Some of it will be required for feed crops. A vast 
amount of the remainder can be reforested. This would be an investment 
worth billions of dollars to the United States, already feeling the loss of its 
magnificent timber supplies. If Congress desires to make a constructive 
appropriation, let it provide for the establishment of nurseries to supply 
farmers with stock at no cost for the reforesting of their lands. Every acre 
of this reforested temtory shquld be exempt from local. State, or municipal 
taxation. There will be no immediate economic loss, as even larger crops 
can be grown on the cultivated portions. These reforested tracts would be 
worth more in the years to come than all the crops grown on them under 
present shiftless methods. 


Many have asked that judgment on the Farm Board and its efforts 
be withheid until this “ new •• scheme be given a fair trial. There is 
UfJjP 1 ? fi L n ® w f )0 . ut Jt except its name. Brazil gave it a new name, and 
. valorization. A crushing national debt is the memento of the 
occasion for trying to christen an economic fraud with an honest name. 

More cotton on fewer acres, with costs cut from 40 to 60 per cent! 
1 hat is something new, but it is real, and it is worth trying. We believe if 
if + ern £ rower tries it, gives it a sincere and energetic trial, he will 
be able to get along without some of his friends in Congress. 


CROP NEWS. 


One of our Memphis friends wrote us recently as follows: — 
“Knowing that you are interested in the new crop possibilities, 
so wish to advise you that the general feeling on this market is 
that we cannot expect any reduction in acreage in the Central 
belt. We had a good crop this past season and it brought a good 
price due to the fact that it was so early. The farmers sold as 
fast as the cotton was picked and ginned and as a consequence are 
in good shape. While present prices should discourage them, 
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we still think that they will go ahead and nlant all they can 
handle. 

“ Conservative friends in Texas advise us this week that East 
and North Texas may reduce slightly but that the South and 
Western parts of the State will increase' their acreage. 

“ The only thing that we can see that is likely to change the 
situation is a long continuous spell of cold rainy'weather. ThL 
might prevent the farmers from putting in all they intend. 1 * 


Mf’swr. HV /7 Brothers, of Montgomery, Ala., in their semi¬ 
monthly crop letter, report under date April i, 1030, as follows : — 

On April first of each season every forecast that can be advanced 
for the new ciop that is about to be pitched, or planted, is indefinite. 
Forecasts at this stage are nothing more than conjectures. 
Conditions affecting the planting and probable acreage of this crop 
are so varied that forecasts are to some extent nothing more than 
presumptions. 

Land preparations over the entire belt are normal and well up 
to date. In part of the Western belt, where planting is usually 
very early, we have already complaints of the weather being too 
dry and in some instances too wet for planting. S6, there, we 
have already a delay. In the extreme southern portions of the 
Eastern States planting is just beginning and the weather, on the 
whole, is favourable for it. In some of the low lands and river 
bottoms of the belt very little work has been done, owing to the 
fact that the moisture in these lands prevents it. 

The acreage proposition at this stage is merely guesswork. The 
propaganda of influential sources such as banks, advancing 
merchants, who furnish supplies, and Farm Co-operative Bureaus, 
are all urging a reduction of 10 per cent, in acreage. Meetings 
after meetings have been called over the entire South by them. They 
forecast freely that, if acreage is not reduced, cotton may decline 
to as low a price as 12 cents per pound next fall, and that if the 
prospective crop would only be about fourteen million bales the 
crop would bring 20 cents per pound. They urge planting food¬ 
stuffs and other needful crops in order for the fanners to make 
themselves self-sustaining without buying anything. The theory 
is an excellent one. If carried to execution it will certainly redound 
to the financial independence of the farmers. 

Another item of interest is the widespread propaganda to plant 
healthier and better seeds and thus try to produce a better staple 
crop of cotton. 

In the contract market an advance of 2 cents per pound in the 
old crop months and about 1.65 cents or 1.70 cents in the new 
crop has taken place, and more confidence in the price of cotton 
is restored. The demand for spot cotton is very slow. The mills 
have not yet got used to the higher price, and though, on the 
whole, the textile trade of the world shows some improvement, the 
mills are showing considerable conservatism in buying cotton, 
except where they can sell their goods. By some it is judged that 
a premium of summer months above the fall months is not a very 
healthy condition. 
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Yield per Acre v. Acreage. 


The following instructive article was prepared by Z. R. Pettet, 
of the American Cotton Crop Service, Atlanta. 

Analysis of past production shows dearly that variation in the 
yield per acre is much more important than acreage change. For 
example, the difference between the average yield of 155*5 lbs. and 
the high yield of recent years (182.6 lbs. in 1926) is 27 pounds or 
about 17 per cent above the average, and the low of 124 lbs. in 
1021 is about 31 lbs. or 20 per cent, below. Of the greatest acreage 
changes, that of 1914 to 1915 was only 15 per cent, and that of 
1921 was about 15 per cent. 

Converting the illustration to bales and applying maximum 
variations in both directions to the coming season (the acreage 
base being last season’s acreage and the yield per acre base the 
10-year average), the following hypothetical production would 
occur: — 

Yield Variation : 

17 per cent, increase would produce 17,400,000 bales. 

20 per cent decrease would produce 11,900,000 bales. 

Acreage Changes : 

15 per cent, increase would produce 17,100,000 bales, 

15 per cent, decrease would produce 12,800,000 bales. 

Yield per Acre Prospect Better than Average. 

Because of expected destruction of weevils in upper belt and 
control in the western two-thirds of the belt on account of 
exceptionally severe freezes together with favourable moisture and 
other conditions, at this distance, the prospect is for a yield per 
acre above average. A map will be prepared when the winter is 
over showing expected local control because of the destructive 
effect of minimum temperatures. In this issue we wish to present, 
in graphic form, the weevil cycle indications. These cycles, we 
believe, are principally dependent upon temperatures low enough 
to kill hibernating weevils, following and resulting from weather 
cycles. 

Without going into the theory of weather cycles or their 
duration, etc, we may say that there is much evidence to support 
the theory. As to the weevil cycle theory, most crop forecasters 
think “there is something in it.” The graph (reproduced) 
is based on weevil damage estimates of the Government Crop 
Reporters worked into percentage lost from full or technical normal 
(100 per cent) yield per unit. Note carefully that the low weevil 
damage figures y therefore , appear toward the top of the graph 
and the heavy damage percentages at the bottom. Note also the 
dose correspondence of the lines of light damage and high yields, 
for example, in 1911 little damage with a 207.7 lb. per acre yield, 
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and the 1921 heavy damage, 31.2 per cent, with record low yield, 
124.5 lbs. per acre. 

Further note the seven-year intervals between years of least 
damage following years of severe freezes f igt 1, 1918, 1925). 

Weevil Damage Below i i per cent. Coming Season, 
According to Cycle Indications. 

Bearing in mind that this is merely a rough working hypothesis 
with chance of wide variation any coming year, depending upon 
summer weather and unknown factors, these data point to a yield 
of something better than 161 lbs. per acre (about five lbs. over 
average! and weevil damage probably below 11 per cent. Last 
year’s damage was probably in the range of 14 per cent, to 18 per 
cent. To be safe, we have represented the conservative end of 
the range rather than the centre point. The lines A A and B B 
represent conservative interpretation of future weevil damage and 
yields, based upon past records and the seven-year weevil cycle. 
They well deserve attention, but we again emphasize the fact 
that they represent our interpretation of operation of a theory and 
are not our forecast of future years. 


* 19 <20 '21 '22 <23 
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GRAPH ILLUSIJUriNG WEEVIL CYC 




An eminent American doctor asserts that chemists have 
produced a cotton-seed meat suitable for human consumption. 
He states that some day this “meat” will replace animal meat 
on the household menu l Some of the “meat” exhibited was 
served in sandwiches to those present, and the general opinion 
was that they were most delectable. 
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MECHANICAL COTTON PICKING. 


Frequent reference has been made in this journal to mechanical 
cotton pickers; still another cotton-picking machine has been placed 
on the market in the United States. 

The General Cotton Picker Co., of Fort Worth, announce the 
production of a horse-drawn and a power cotton-picker. 

As the machine passes over the cotton row a system of endless 
chain feeders takes the cotton stalks into the machine, holding them 
in an upright position as they approach the vertical gangs of 
revolving picker fingers through which the plants must pass in a 
slightly compressed condition, the picker fingers operating m and 
out of the stalks, at the same time having a high rotary motion 
snatching the cotton from the open bolls. As the fingers or 
spindles return they shed the cotton. It then drops in a vacuum 
pan, is elevated by the fan and discharged into the receptacle 
located on the rear of the machine, thus handling it the same as at 
the gins, the air current drying any light moisture on the cotton. 

The makers claim that cotton picked by this cotton-picker under 
ordinary conditions is cleaner than hand-picked and frequently its 
value increased a cent per pound. 


LONG-STAPLE TARIFF. 


By a vote of 49 to 32 the Senate, March 3, adopted an amend¬ 
ment to the tariff bill to impose a duty of 7 cents a pound on long- 
staple cotton, that with a staple of 1 2 , ins. or more. A similar duty 
was carried in the emergency tariff act of 1921, continuing until 
the present tariff was enacted in 1922. 

To compensate manufacturers using long-staple cotton for 
increased cost due to the tariff of 7 cents per pound, as stated above, 
the Senate approved a duty of 10 cents a pound on all products 
made from cotton of a staple of ijins. and over. The cotton 
textile rale went through without a word of debate. A proposal of 
Senator Heflin (Dem.), Ala., for a duty of 4 cents a pound on short- 
staple cotton was rejected. The 10 cents a pound duty on products 
made from long-staple cotton, would, it says, be in addition to 
the duty provided in the bill on such products. 


The Biology of the Cotton Boll- 
Weevil. 


A recently published bulletin by Messrs. F. A. Fenton and 
E. W. Dunham, of the U.S. Bureau of Entomology, entitled 
“Biology of the Cotton Boll-Weevil,” al Florence, S.C. (Technical 
Bulletin No 112), contains some interesting facts on the life of the 
boll-weevil. The authors state that climate exerts a very impor¬ 
tant influence upon the seasonal cycle of the cotton boll-weevil at 
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Florence, S.C. Unusually low temperatures, such as ii c F. or 
lower, appear to be unfavourable for the over-wintering weevils. 
Hot, dry summers, as experienced in 1925 and 1926, are also 
unfavourable. The frequency of rains, as well as the total rainfall, 
lias an important bearing on boll-weevil development. 

After being punctured once, a square remained on the plant, 
on an average, 7.35 days. When given their preference, weevils 
never punctured squares less than six davs old of egg deposition. 
The younger a boll was, the greater was the average number of 
feeding punctures made by weevils in a 24-hour period. 

In two varieties of short-staple and one of long-staple upland 
cotton, more egg punctures per boll were made in bolls from six 
to 20 days old than in those one to five days old, but after 20 days 
the number per boll dropped steadily. For these same varieties 
the average cotton loss in terms of locks damaged or destroyed 
was highest in bolls one to five days old, and it dropped rapidly 
for all three varieties until the bolls opened. . 


WEEVIL REPORTS STOPPED. 


The issuance of boll-weevil hibernation reports by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has been discontinued. These reports, as 
issued in the past, dealt with the number of boll-weevils entering 
hibernation in the fall, the mortality of weevils in winter as 
determined by moss examinations, and the emergence during spring 
of weevils in hibernation cages. 

This decision has been reached because an estimate of boll- 
weevil damage based solely on these hibernation data is likely to 
be misleading, the announcement stated, in view of the fact that 
weather conditions during the growing season may change entirely 
the status of the weevil as a factor affecting the crop. Furthermore, 
available data are insufficient. 


FERTILIZER SALES. 


State details of Secretary Hester’s report on sales of fertilizer 
tags in nine cotton States, during the seven months of the season 
ending with February, follow: — 



1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

Georgia . 

342,265 

... 225,789 

... 351,527 

North Carolina 

336,769 

... 321,082 

... 438,725 

South Carolina 

191,749 

... 188,836 

... 330,538 

Alabama . 

180,200 

... 133,900 

... 238,350 

Mississippi .. 

179,934 

... 110,951 

... 147,746 

Arkansas . 

53,976 

47.950 

16,691 

Louisiana . 

101,833 

86,694 

84,262 

Tennessee . 

41,124 

36,402 

56,309 

Oklahoma . 

6,200 

5,265 

7,223 

Total. 

... 1,434,050 

... 1,156,869 

... 1,671,271 


Sales of fertilizer tags in the thirteen Southern States for the 
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month of February amounted to 1,076,275 short tons, compared 
with 819,895 in February last year and 1,117,807 in Febniary two 
years ago. For the period December-February 1929-30, sales 
amounted to 1,686,242 short tons, compared with 1,383,211 for 
the same period 111 1928-29 and 1,903,459 in 1927-28. The sales 
for February this year were 31.3 per cent, larger than for February, 
102Q, but 5.7 per cent smaller than for February, 1928. 


Unsatisfactory Experience with 
Irrigated Cotton from U.S.A. 

The following letter has been received from a large cotton 
spinning mill in Switzerland, which wishes it to be brought to the 
notice of other members : — 

“ Last 3 r ear we bought from a large cotton exporter in 
Galveston, Texas, 100 bales of Texas cotton strict middling 1 j 1 ,.. 
The samples which we had ordered to be drawn at Bremen showed 
lip well in character and staple, but we were very much surprised to 
find at the mill that the yarn spun from this cotton was full of neps 
and the cloth produced had a very rough appearance. 

Our first concern was to see that the different machines were set 
right, and this proved to be so. Then we made tests by the help 
of the microscope and saw that the neps consisted of rolled-up 
fibres. Chemical tests showed that this cotton had only half the 
percentage of wax compared with the real Texas cotton of good 
spinning quality. We made this test because we knew that 
bleached cotton, for instance, put through the machines in the 
ordinary way occasioned similar difficulties in spinning. 

1 his small percentage of wax and the exceptionally good staple 
(it was distinctly better than 1 tV) made us think that the cotton had 
originally come from irrigated land and was not cotton from Texas, 
such as we had contracted for. 

Our customers rejected the cloth, and we not only suffered a loss 
of $1,600, but our reputation suffered through this unsatisfactory 
delivery. 

We wrote to the shipper explaining the unsatisfactory experience 
which we had made with his cotton, and he then answered as 
follows: — 

Examining the 100 bales we found the interesting fact 
that 53 bales came from territory round El Paso, in New 
Mexico, the other bales from Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Texas. 

The fact that this cotton came from such a variety of 
places, grown on such a variety of soil, makes invalid any 
claim on us for defective spinning, due to the peculiar 
character of these too bales. 

This cotton was shipped from our regular Texas stock. 
This means that when the cotton came in from New Mexico 
it was found to be exactly the same character, smoothness and 
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“Spinners, Attention!” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” : 

Through Murray Gin Only 

i" and above to i" below 

33 . 4 % 41 . 1 % 25 . 5 % 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i" and above to x" below 

44 . 4 % 33 . 3 % 22 . 3 % 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 
consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 


Specify r»T.', C iZ3 

on Murray-Hancock System. 


The Murray Company 
DALLAS : TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S.A. 
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strength as the cutton from the Delta 01 from Arkansas, and 
therefore was put in with this stock It is our opinion that 
if our classer found this cotton to be of this nature, no classer 
would pick these bales out of irrigated cotton, not even oui 
own staff, after the bales have once lost their identity 

Although our Galveston shipper admitted that he had not 
shipped cotton as per contract, one must assume that he knew the 
composition of the ioo bales shipped 

The only allowance which the Galveston snipper ofteis is ;o 
joints, which we have not accepted, as we considei 't insufficient in 
view of the loss of $ 1,600 which we have suffered, bc-»uks in luring 
our well-known reputation for first-class deliveries 

We have lost, of course, our confidence in the Galveston 
shipper, any spinner desiring to know the name of this Swiss 
spinner who had this experience, can obtain particulars h} appl} ing 
to the Head Office of the International Cotton Federation, 2^, 
Royal Exchange, Manchester” 


What Price Cotton ? 

Mr W L Clayton, of the well-known Houston firm of cotton 
exporters, Anderson, Clayton & Co , has recently prepared a 
pamphlet with the above title, in which he states his v lews on the 
inability of the American cotton farmer to produce cotton at a world 
economic price 

Any article on cotton from the pen of Mr Clayton is well worth 
the study of cotton men We regret not being able to reprint his 
pamphlet in full, but would remind those who are interested in 
reading the complete report that Messrs Anderson, Clayton &. Co , 
Houston, Texas, will be pleased to forward copies to those who 
make application for the same 

We extract the following from Mr Clayton’s pamphlet — 

“ The special session of Congress called by the President to 
deal with the farm situation enacted * The Federal Farm Act,’ 
creating the Federal Farm Board, and appropriating $<;oo,ooo,ooo 
to be used by the Board m promoting co-operative marketing of 
farm products, and m the stabilization of the prices of such products 
I have from the beginning favoured the organization of cotton 
co-operatives There is every reason why cotton farmers should 
organize and co-operate in the solution of their common problems 
Every major industry m America to-day is so organized 

The present system of cotton production, dominated, as it is, 
bv an archaic credit system, is certainly the most inefficient of 
all our major industries The past twenty years discloses a shock¬ 
ing record of lowered yields and quality Not all the blame for this 
can be nlaced on the farmer. The boll-weevil is responsible for 
much of it 

No adequate attempt has been made to relate production to 
probable demand 

The Federal Faim Board, working thiough the cotton 
co-operatives, can bring salutary influences to bear on this situation 
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It can locus llie producer’s attention on his real problems. It can 
guide and assist the producer groups in coping with these problems. 

These influences should bring in the next io years marked 
improvement in production methods, in the adoption of a more 
economical credit system, and in the regulation of supply of cotton 
to At demand. 

* Stabilization ’ may be justiAed in extreme circumstances, but 
as a price-defending weapon, it is, as every informed person knows, 
loaded with dynamite and should be labelled ‘ Handle with Care.’ 

But the Federal Fann Act is not, and cannot be, a serious, 
sincere effort to come to grips with the real fundamental problem 
so far as the cotton farmer is concerned. 

The real problem is that of competition between our producers 
working in a tariff-protected country, and the cheapest labour in 
the world, that of India, China and Africa. 

Fifty-five per cent, of the cotton raised in the United States is 
exported to foreign countries. 

The present consumption of cotton outside the United States 
is about 20,000,000 bales yearly, of which the United States 
furnishes only 8,000,000, or about 40 per cent. Twenty years ago 
the United States furnished 53 per cent, of the consumption of 
cotton outside the United States, and 50 years ago we furnished 
three-fourths of the cotton consumed outside the United States. 

Cotton has ceased to an American commodity. It is a world 
commodity, the price of which is determined by competitive 
growing costs of the entire world and by what the entire world can 
pay as consumers. 

The price of American cotton cannot be protected by tariffs as 
long as our cotton crop is an export crop. All that the tariff 
system does or can do for the cotton farmer is this: it raises the 
price of what he buys and reduces the amount of dollar exchange 
that is available to consumers abroad for the purchase of his cotton. 

The United States, in one way or another, have loaned to 
Europe, in the past 10 years, sufficient funds to pay for Europe’s 
excess of imports over their exports to us. We cannot indeAnitely 
continue this course. As prudent bankers, we will doubtless soon 
wish to collect interest on these loans. As the obligations mature, 
we may want some of the principal repaid. What, now, will be 
the effect of this logical development upon European purchases 
of our commodities, like cotton, in the face of our national policy 
of raising higher and higher the tariff barriers against the 
importation of European manufactures ? 

The American Farm Bureau Federation recently made a survey 
to ascertain, if possible, the total effect of a protective tariff on 
the income and expenditures of the farmers of the country. 

The statistical calculations made lead to the conclusion that the 
net loss to agriculture from the tariff was $300,000,000 a year. 

James E. Boyle, Professor of Rural Economy, of Cornell 
University, has also made a careful study of the subject and 
estimates the amount to be Ave times this sum, or $ 1, 500,000,000.” 

Professor Boyle then gives a resume of all the articles which are 
practically necessities to the farmer, but at the same time are on 
the tariff list. The dutiable list covers items for the whole family, 
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Blowing Room Machinery 

Taylor, Lang & Co.’s blowing room 
machinery has held PREMIER PLACE 
since they produced the first 

BUCKLEY OPENER 

in 1875. 

Improvements are made as experience dictates. 

TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 


F. ALBRECHT & CO 

Cotton and General Merchants and Brokers 


lead Office: LIVERPOOL— 3 . St. Paul’s Square s 

Orleans House 

LONDON OFFICES - - 5, Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3 

and 1, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, E.C.3 
MANCHESTER OFFICE - 517-519, Royal Exchange 
GLASGOW OFFICE ----- 8, Gordon Street 
And HOLLINWOOD, near Oldham 


Telegraphic Addresses: 

“Albrecht," Liveipool. 

“ Efalbretht,” ’Phono Lon Ion. 

Telephones: „ „ 

Liverpool: Cent al 1192 (3 lines). 
London: Boyal 7734/5 and 8388. 
Manchester: Central 1143/4. 

Glasgow: Central 7828. 

Direct Private Line between Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. 

Codes: 

Buntings Code, 1st & 2nd Editions. 
Bentley’s Code. 

Shepperson’s Code, 1881 anl 1915. 
A.B.O. Code, 5th and 6th Editions. 
Meyer’s Atlantic Cotton Cole, 

87th, 89th, and 40th Editions. 
Premier Telegraphic Code. 

Lieber*s Code. Private Codes. 


MEMBERS: 

The Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

The New York Cotton Exchange. 

Chicago Board of Trade. 

\\ innipe? Grain Exchange. 

The Boyal Exchange, Manchester. 

The hew York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Inc. 
National Baw Silk Exchange Inc., New York. 

The Liverpool United General Prodace Assn., Ltd. 
United Teimin.il Sugar Market Association 

(Liverpool Branch). 

London Corn Exchange. 

London Produce Clearing House. 

London Cattle Pood Trade Association Inc. 
London Groin Futures Association, Ltd. 

Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, Lt 1. 

(London). 

Cocoa Association of Lonlon, Ltd. 

Liverpool Com Trade Association (Sub'criber 

Brokers). 
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When You Install Northrop Looms 

You Buy the Experience 

Of the Users 

Of Over 450,000 Looms 

Who Have for 30 Years 

Met and Solved 

The Weaving Problems 

Of Practically Every Kind 

Of One Shuttle Weave 

The Northrop Loom of Today 

Is the Result 

Think This Over 

DRAPER CORPORATION 

Hopedale Massachusetts USA 
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41 from the cradle to the grave, including the cradle, castor oil and 
the rattle for the baby, the dolls and marbles for the girls and boys, 
and not e\cn omitting the coffin and the tombstone for grand¬ 
father.” 

“ The extra session of Congress, called to enact measures of farm 
relief, voted a $500,000,000 appropriation for relief of the farmer 
They then proceeded, at least so far as the cotton farmer is 
concerned, to attempt to take from him in new duties on manu¬ 
factures and on those agricultural commodities of which the cotton 
farmer is a consumer far more than he can ever expect to get from 
the 4 farm relief ’ appropriation. 

If the price of maintaining the present position of this country 
m the world cotton trade is to be a sub-marginal standard of living 
for the cotton grower, then the price is too high, and it becomes 
our duty to point out the true situation to the cotton producer and 
to urge the only course which appears open to him, and that is 
substantially to reduce his cotton acreage and devote more of Ins 
time and attention to producing for himself those necessities of 
life which a political and economic mal-adjustment prevents him 
from acquiring through the normal process of exchange of his 
labour employed in the production of cotton 

This course will undoubtedly cause the abandonment to foreign 
countries of a further portion of the world’s cotton trade. In time, 
the Southern States may produce only sufficient cotton to supply 
domestic requirements; if so it will be the inevitable consequence of 
a national policy of industrial protection which leaves no place for 
agricultural workers for the export trade.” 

Supplemental to his report Mr. W. L. Clayton give* his own 
evidence before the Sub-Committee of Senate Investigating Cotton 
Prices last December In hi* evidence the author points out that, 

‘ ‘ according to Secretary Hester, the average market price of 
Middling ^ m cotton for the 10 years immediately* preceding the 
World War was 11 60 cents 

Fur the same 10 years the average yield per acre, according to 
the U.S Department of Agriculture, was 193 pounds. For the 
10 years succeeding the war the average yield per acre has been 
156 pounds. 

The per-acre cost of producing cotton is almost unaffected by 
fluctuations m yield It costs as much to produce 156 pounds of 
cotton on one acre as it does to produce 193 pounds on one acre. 
The gathering of 156 pounds is a little less costly than the gathering 
of 193 pounds. But the 156-pound yield was due mainly to boll- 
weevil depredations and soil depiction Poison and the labour 
of its application added toi the cost of production More fertilizers 
had to be used One hundred and ninety-three pounds of cotton 
at 11.60 cents per pound gives a gross return of $22 39 per acre. A 
gross return of $22 39 per acre, with a yield of 156 pounds, is equal 
to 14.35 cents per pound; 14.35 cents per pound would therefore 
be the equivalent of pre-war prices if costs of labour, farm 
machinery, taxes and all other things entering into farm life were 
the same as before the war, but $1.00 to-day has the purchasing 
power of only 65 cents at pre-war prices. Hence 14.35 cents per 
pound pre-war become 22 08 cents when converted into the 
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purchasing power of money to-day. Therefore the cotton farmer, 
based on Jus post-war yields j)er acre, on the average market price 
of cotton for 10 years prior to the war, and on the present purchasing 
power of the dollar, must obtain 22.08 cents per pound lor his cotton 
to-day if he is to maintain even his pre-war standard of living. 
It is well known that the post-war standard of living of industrial 
workers is considerably higher than pre-war standards. Labour as 
a whole receives to-day about 100 per cent, increased money wages 
over the ten-year period immediately prior to the World War. 
Labour is the biggest item in the cost of cotton production*” 

The Southern cotton farmer works in the highest cost of 
production country in the world. Practically everything which 
enters into his cost of living and producing is protected by a high 
tariff. The operation of this same tariff practically prohibits the 
cotton farmer from taking 111 exchange for his cotton the manu¬ 
factures of those countries which are his best buyers. 

The Southern cotton grower is on the average being forced into 
a lower standard of living, and American raw cotton, which for 
half a century has been the greatest single factor in maintaining a 
favourable balance of trade for this country, has lost its dominant 
world position. 

Barring a Government subsidy, the only course open to the 
Southern cotton farmer, ejven if he is to maintain his present 
comparatively low standard of living, is to relinquish, year by 
year, through a systematic reduction in acreage, a further sub¬ 
stantial part of his portion of the world’s cotton trade. Coinci¬ 
dentally, there must be an improvement in quality and an increase 
in yields through fertilization and better production methods.” 

STANDARD MARINE- 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Established 1871 


The “ STANDARD ” is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 


New York Office : Manchester Office: 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 13, ST, ANN STREET 

HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 
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Telegrams i 

Husni, Manchester. 


Codes: 

Meyer’s 39 th & 40 th edition, 
ABC 5 th edition, Bentley’s 
Phrase, Shepperson’s, Marconi. 


TURKISH COTTON 

HUSNI SONS & CHINASSI 

ADANA, ASIA MINOR, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

74, PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 


Spot and C.i.f. Merchants of Turkish Cotton with 
most up-to-date and largest ginning factory at ADANA. 

Agencies in all the principal Spinning Centres of the Continent. 


JOSEPH STUBBS L TD 

ANCOATS MANCHESTER 

MACHINERY 


WINDING DOUBLING CLEARING GASSING 
REELING PREPARING POLISHING BUNDLING 

ALL CLASSES OF 

YARNS & THREADS 

Te'ephone: Ancoais Works': City Codes: ABC 5 th edition, Lteber's, 
24.47 (3 liras). Openshaw Works: and Bentley's, 

Openshaw 4 x 2 (2 lines). Manchester Royal Exchange, Pillar 

Telegrams: " Winding,” Manchester. Alt, Tuesdays and Fridays. 


.— 


Branch Works: OPENSHAW 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President: H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey. 

Vice-President: W. H. Catterall. 

First Past President: Wm. Howarth. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egypt: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, Under-Secretary of State, Ministry of 
Finance. 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. M. Anthony, Director-General, State Domains Administration. 
Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

B. Damiani, Assistant Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

England: 

William Howarth, Managing Director, Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers* Association, 6, St. James’s Square, Manchester. 

Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown, Managing Director, Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills Trust, Preston. 

W. H. Catterall, 504-508, Com Exchange, Manchester, 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Farnworth. 
do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Roger Seyrig, Etabs. George Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 

Germany : 

Direktor A. W. Schiitte, Cref elder Baum wo 11 spinner ei, A.G., Crefeld. 
Italy: 

Prof. Paolo Alberzoni, Via Gesu 7, Milan. 

General Director of : 

Cotonificio di Chiavenna & Laveno, 

Cotonificio di Rovereto. 

Switzerland : 

Caspar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., Ziegelbriicke, 
Glarus. 


Officially Appointed Substitutes. 

England: 

G. Berry, Manager, Bavtree Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd., Manchester. 

F. Wright, Joint Managing Director, Crosses & Winkworth, 
Consolidated Mills Co. Ltd., Bolton, and 
Crosses & Heaton’s Associated Mills Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Italy: 

Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotonificio Cantoni, Via Brera 12, Milan. 

Czechoslovakia : 

Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Oberleutensdorf. 

The Minister of Agriculture of Egypt and the President of the Internationl Cotton Federation 
we ex-officio members . 

General Secretary: ARNO S. Fearse. 

Assistant Secretary: JOHN POGSON. 
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Egypt’s Cotton Acreage Limitation. 


The proposal to reimpose the law restricting the area of land 
which may be sown with cotton in any one year to one-third of the 
total cultivated land in Egypt is certain to arouse lively contro¬ 
versy, especially in view of last year’s experience when the restric¬ 
tion was obviously not rigidly enforced. The limitation of cotton 
cultivation m Egypt is not a post-war novelty. Drastic regulations 
were imposed during the war period, and severe penalties were 
inflicted on farmers who planted cotton on more land than had 
been authorized. But war-time enactments were framed with a 
special purpose in view. At that time cotton prices were so high 
that very large profits were made from the country’s staple crop. 
On the other hand rigid control was maintained over prices of 
food products. The cultivation of cereals yielded only moderate 
gains compared with the enormous returns obtainable from cotton 
growing. Had not the military authorities then enforced a firm 
control over agriculturists, practically the whole cultivable area 
of Egypt would have been sown with cotton. The country would 
have been starved of essential foodstuffs, and in order to remedy 
this state of affairs the Allies would have been compelled to 
divert to the task of carrying foodstuffs to Egypt much shipping 
tonnage which was urgently required elsewhere. War-time regula¬ 
tions were continued for several years after the conclusion of 
hostilities because the phenomenal values of cotton perpetuated 
the conditions which had rendered legislation necessary between 
iq 14 and iq 1 8 . When, seven years ago, the restrictions were 
abolished, it was l>elieved that they had disappeared for good. 
Since then, however, an advocacy of cotton-area restriction has 
grown up on new grounds. Alarmed by the rapid fall in cotton 
values, and inspired by reports of what had been achieved in the 
direction of rubber price stabilization by concerted restrictive 
action on the part of rubber planters, a section of Egyptian agri¬ 
culturists demanded and obtained renewed official limitation of the 
cotton area. This demand was opposed by a numerous body of 

f rowers and by practically all exporters, who pointed out that the 
Jnited States of America produce over half the world’s cotton, 
that India grows more than one-fifth, while Egypt’s contribution 
is not much above one-twentieth of world consumption. In these 
circumstances, said the opponents of acreage limitation, restrictive 
measures in this country could exert no appreciable effect on world 
prices, while at the same time they prevented the agriculturist from 
sowing the maximum area with the crop which, despite lower prices, 
was still the most profitable which he could grow. To this argu- 
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mcnt the advocates of control rejoined that Egypt’s finest cotton 
—Sakellarides—was of a quality unrivalled by the product of any 
other country; that manufacturers of certain classes of cotton goods 
must have Sakellarides cotton, and that, therefore, the price of 
this grade could be artificially stimulated irrespective of the values 
oi American and Indian cottons. This view, once widely held in 
Egypt, is now rejected by all but a small minority of those 
interested in the cotton-growing industry. Experience has amply 
proved that, while Sakellarides cotton is preferred by manufacturers 
for certain purposes, the preference ceases to be decisive as soon 
as the price margin between Sakellarides and other fine grades 
exceeds a certain figure. The protagonists of limitation have thus 
been compelled to seek a new argument. This they have found 
in the declining yield of Egyptian cotton lands, which to-day pro¬ 
duce crops of not much more than half the bulk obtained thirty 
years ago. An obvious and easy explanation of this falling-on 
is to be found in over-cropping. But, while it is easy to ascertain 
that Egyptian lands have been over-cropped with cotton and that 
this is the cause of reduced yields, it is much more difficult to 
produce convincing evidence in support of that view. Official 
statistics, so far as they are available, seem to point in the opposite 
direction. Below is an extract from Government returns showing 
a comparison of the yields of State cultivation and of private lands. 
On the State lands concerned cotton was sown on the same area 
only once in three years. On the private-owned farms cotton was 
grown every alternate year. The yield is shown in each case as 
an average over a period of five years. It will be seen that the land 
cultivated with cotton every other year gave a larger yield in each 
of the five-year periods except one (1915-1919). 


Years 

1895-1899 . 

State 

Cultivation 
(triennial) 
lbs. per feddan 
. 514 

Private 
Cultivation 
(biennial) 
lbs. per feddan 
547 

1900-1904 . 

. 459 

467 

1905-1909 . 

. 341 

403 

1910-1914 . 

. 397 

427 

1915-1919 . 

. 370 

358 

1920-1924 . 

. 355 

365 


It should be noted that the averages given are not of the total 
yield of each of the areas during the five-year period concerned, 
but of the average of the yields per feddan during each year when 
cotton was grown. These figures cannot be taken as conclusive, 
since they relate to areas too limited to form a basis of a definite 
judgment. But they are at least significant and suggest that it 
would be wise to await a full investigation before accepting the 
theory that Egypt’s cotton yield is declining because the land is 
put under the same crop too frequently and that the cotton area 
should therefore be arbitrarily limited. 

From an economic standpoint it is undoubtedly desirable that 
the policy of concentration upon one crop should be changed. It 
is doubtful whether Egypt has hitherto suffered by devoting too 
much attention to cotton, to the neglect of other products, because, 
even at present price levels, cotton still remains the most profitable 
crop that can be grown here. Should values fall much l6wer, how¬ 
ever, cotton would be definitely a non-paying crop to grow, and, 
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| The Fine Cotton Spinners’ j 
I & Doublers’ Association 1 

n LIMITED. a 

H Telephone No. : 1221 CH Y, MANCHESTER. Telegraphic Address : “DISIAFF, MANCHES1ER.” 3 

g 5 , 260,000 EQUIVALENT SPINDLES =} 

g The Largest Firm of Cotton Spinners 3 

g and Doublers in the World jj 

n SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS OF ALL GLASSES OF COTTON B 
g YARNS, IN EVERY KIND OF MAKE-UP FOR THE MANU- g 
B FACTURE OF:— B 

g Cambrics, Muslins, Lawns, Organdies, Aeroplane =j 

□ Cloth, Balloon Fabric, Umbrella Cloth, Linings, 0 

g Venetians, Poplins, Alpacas, Taffeta Poplins, Geor- 3 

n gette, Taffetas, Gabardines, Casements, Voiles, 3 

B Crfcpe-Voiles, Crepes, Sponge Cloth, Fancies and 0 

g Dress Goods, Velvets, Velveteens, Plushes, Ribbons g 

§ (Velvet and Mixed Silk), Typewriter Ribbons, Hat- g 

bands, Labels, Smallwares, Trimmings, Gimps, B 

g Carpets, Laces, Lace Curtains, Embroideries, Tulles, 3 

B ' Plain and Mosquito Nets, Veilings, Underwear, Glove B 

Fabric, Hosiery Knitted Goods, etc., Sewing Thread, H 

g Crochet Cotton, Healds, Harness Twine, Fish Nets, 3 

n Cordage and Ropes, Artificial Silk and Cottons, n 

u Yarns for Electric Wire Coverings, Yarns for Bleaching, B 

g Mercerising, Dyeing, Polishing, etc. g 

g List of Associated Firms (45 in all) | 

g Balfo & Co., Ltd.Stockport I Marsland, Robert & Co., Ltd...Manchester 3 

H Bazlcy Bros., Ltd.Manchester Moorhouse, Samuel, Ltd. S3 


Bellhouse, James & Wainwnght, Ltd. 


Bennett, C. E. & Co., Ltd..Manchester 

Bolton Spinning & Doubling Co., Ltd. 


Manchester Murray, A. & G., Ltd. 


Brinksway Bank, Stockport 


Manchester and Newcastle, Stalls 
Musgrave Spinning Co., Ltd.Bolton 


Bouth, F. W. & Co., Ltd.Leigh I 

Bradley, M. G. dr A., Ltd. I 

Nottingham and Mansfield, Notts 


Bolton Oliver, Thomas U Sons (Bollington), Ltd. 


Bollington, near Macclesfield 
and Bamford, via Sheffield 
Ormrod, Hardcastle & Co., Ltd.Bolton 


Brown, J. Henderson, Ltd.Manchester i Pearson, Isaac, Ltd.Stockport 

Brown & Fallows, Ltd.Bolton . Peat, E., Son & Co., Ltd. 


Cash, John & Sons, Ltd.Mansfield, Notts 


Christie, Hector, Ltd.Settle, Yorkshire Reddish Spinning Co., Ltd. 


Lenton, Nottingham 


and Edale Mill, via Sheffield 


Reddish, Stockport 


Dolphin Doubling Co., Ltd.Stockport Rivett, Thomas, Ltd.Stockport 

Froggatt, John & Co., Ltd., Pentrich, Derby Rostron, John, Ltd.Manchester 

Gorsey Bank Doubling Co., Ltd., Stockport Shaw, Jardine & Co., Ltd.Manchester 

Holland, W. & Sons, Ltd.Manchester Swindells, George & Son, Ltd. 

Houldsworth, Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


George & Son, Ltd. 

Bollington, near Macclesfield 


Reddish, near Stockport, and Bollington Taylor, Thomas & Sons, Ltd.Bolton 


Jackson Street Spinning Co., The, Ltd. 

Manchester 

Knott, John & Sons, Ltd. 

Ashton-under-Lyne 


Thackeray, J. L. & Son, Ltd. 

Radford, Nottingham 
Towle, John & Co., Ltd. 

Borrowash, near Derby 


R Lee, H. W. & Co., Ltd.Salford | Towlson, J. & Co., Ltd., Pentrich, near Derby g 

R Lee Spinning Co., Ltd.Atherton . Tutbury Mill Co.. The. Ltd... Rocester, Staffs R 

g McConnel & Co., Ltd. Walthew, J. & G., Ltd.Stockport g 

r} Manchester and Ashton-under-Lyne i Wolfenden & Son, Ltd.Bolton j-j 

R Manchester Reeling & Winding Co., Ltd. | Woodeaves Co., The, Ltd.Bolton R 

R Manchester Wright, Caleb & Co., Ltd.Tyldesley R 

g Marsden, James & Sons, Ltd.Bolton I g 

| Central Offices: St. James's Square, Manchester | 
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C. M. SALVAGO 6? CO. 

jankers, Egyptian Cotton Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

P.O.B. 393 : : : Telegrams: "SALVAGO” 

GINNING FACTORY: 

SHEBIN-EL-KOM 

AGENCIES : 

BARRAGE, KAFR-EL-ZAYAT, SHEBIN-EL-KOM, 
TANTAH, MEHALLA-KEBIR. IBRAHIMIEH 

BENI-SUEF, MINIEH 

SUB-AGENCIES : 

FAYOUM, WASTA, FASHN, DEIROUT, BIBEH, 
ABOU-KERKAS, BELEIDA, BOUSH, MELLAWI, 
BENI-MAZAR, SAMALUT, ABOU-TIG, SOHAG 


Lower Egypt: 
Upper Egypt: 

Upper Egypt: 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9 , Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address- “ COMMODATE.” 

Board of Directors: 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director . 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman . 

B. DELLAPORTA. H. CLARK. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ginning Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 

Foreign Correspondents: 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England. N. V. McFadden’s Cie., Enschede, 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England. Holland. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- H. O. Schubeler, G.m.b.H,, Bremen, 
delphia, U.SA.. Germany, 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Dir. Friedrich Kusel, Leipzig, Saxony. 

Soci 6 t 6 dTmportation et de Com- GoshoKabushikiKaisha,Osaka, Japan. 

mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha (Ld.), Bom- 

Joski et Cie., Ghent, Belgium. bay, India. 

Alfierl & Peyer, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan, 
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because of its culture being the principal aim of nearly every agri¬ 
culturist, the whole industry would be faced with a crisis from 
which emergence would be difficult because the potentialities of 
alternative products have until now been neglected. 


U.S.A. TARIFF ON EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


A duty of 7 cents per lb. was placed on all cotton having a 
staple of 1 1 ins. or more entering U.S.A. by the Senate on March 3. 
The motion was introduced by Senator Shortridge, of California, 
who opened his argument that the proposed amendment was 
favoured by “ every cotton-growing State.” 

Discussing the competition of foreign cotton, Senator Short¬ 
ridge declared that Egypt is U.S.A.’s greatest competitor in cotton 
production, averaging 395 lbs. per acre to 153 lbs per acre in the 
United States. “ Thus they produce far more cotton per acre 
at far less price,” he said. 

“ It is not generally known that we import as much cotton as 
we do,” he continued. “ In 1928 we imported a total of 457,804* 
bales of all classes, of which 315,325 was long staple. From one- 
third to one-half of the long staple cotton consumed in this country 
is imported from abroad.” 

“There is a prevailing impression that cotton has always been 
on the free list, ” he said. ‘ * This is not true. It has been dutiable 
throughout most of the history of the country, it should have 
remained there, and should now be replaced.” 

He declared that in 1921, when cotton was placed under an 
emergency rate, importations of cotton from Egypt dropped from 
485,000 bales in 1920 to 87,000 in 1921. 

Senator Shortridge concluded his argument by submitting a 
resolution from the State Legislature of Mississippi urging the 
placing of such a rate on long staple cotton. 

Senator Heflin, of Alabama, expressing himself as favouring 
the amendment, offered an amendment to the amendment placing a 
rate of 4 cents, per lb. on short staple cotton. He withdrew the 
amendment at the request of Senator 4 Shortridge until action was 
taken on the first amendment. 

Senator Herbert, of Rhode Island, in opposing the amendment 
declared that “ it will not accomplish the purpose the Senator has 
in mind. The imposition of a duty on long-staple cotton will not 
change its consumption in this country. The same amount will 
have to be imported for the manufacture of certain products, which 
will only result in a higher price on these products to the ultimate 
consumer,” he said. “Further, he will still have a surplus in 
this country, which will have to compete with the Egyptian cotton 
excluded from the country by this embargo. The world relation 
of supply and demand will not be changed, but will merely increase 
the cost of manufacture of certain American products.” 

*This figure is obviously u mib-statement. Imports ot raw cotton during the 12 
months ended June, 1928, by U.S.A. amounted to 175,450,(XX) lbs. Mill consumption 
for the 12 months ending July, 1928, for other than American cotton was 27,000 bales 
East Indian, 144,000 Egyptian, 64,000 of others, with a total of 235,000 bales. Senator 
Shortridge has evidently assumed that all bales entering U.S.A. are of jan approximate 
weight of 400 lbs., whereas over two-thirds of this cotton is Egyptian in bales of 
750 lbs. (N.S.P.) 
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COMBINED 

EGYPTIAN MILLS LTD. 

Head Offices - ATHERTON, near Manchester 

Telephone - - 351 Atherton (4 lines) 

Telegrams - - Cemco, Atherton 

OVER 3,000,000 ACTUAL SPINNING SPINDLES 

SPINNERS of FINE YARNS 

Carded and Combed Yarns in all varieties of 
Cotton and in every form of make-up to suit 
manufacturers' requirements 

MILLS— 

Alder Spinning Co., Leigh 

Bedford and Mill Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 

Cowling Spinning Co., Chorley 

Denvale Spinning Co., Bolton 

Gorse Mill Co., Hollinwood 

Sir John Holden & Sons, Bolton 

Howe Bridge Cotton Spinning Co., Atherton 

(Incorporating John Harwood & Son, Bolton) 

Hyde Spinning Co., Hyde 
Kearsley Spinning Co., Stoneclough 
Laburnum Spinning Co., Atherton 
Mather Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 
Pear New Mill Co., Stockport 
Rumworth Spinning Co., Bolton 
Sparth Mills Co., Rochdale 
Tunnicliffe & Hampson, Leigh 
Warwick Mill Co., Middleton 
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Maarad Cotton. 


During his visit at Cairo Mr. Arno S. Pcarse obtained from the 
Cotton Museum a number of interesting photographs, of which we 
publish the first in the present issue. Further illustrations of 
Maarad and other kinds of cotton will be published in later 
editions. 



A Maarad Cotton Field, ready for picking. 1>hoto Senniu 
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Poity-eicrht hours in the development of the Cotton Flower (Shown on JVfaarad Cotton 
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Maarad Cotton A senes showing the development of the Boll 
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USE MAARAD COTTON 

Egypt’s New Variety 

Egypt’s Premier Variety of long-staple 
Cotton, rivalling American Pima and 
“Extra” Sakellandis in quality and price. 

Spins from 100’s to 150’s 


For full particulars apply to: 

The Royal Agricultural Society 

P.O.B. 63, CAIRO, EGYPT 

or to 

The Maarad Cotton Company 

(SOClfiTfi COTONNlfiRE M4AR4.D) 

14, Rue Sesostris, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


Board of Directors 

(01 I HI MAAkU> C01 ION CO) 

Mr RoBrRr J Rolo (of J Rolo &. Co ), President 
Mr Georgfs UiemVnN (of J Phnta & Co) 

Mr Const \ntin Chorlmi (ot Chore mi, Benachi &, Co ) 

Mr Hugo Lindemwn (of Upper and Loucr Egypt Cotton Trading Company) 

H E Joseph Be* Nahas 

Mr Alfred Reinhart (of Reinhart L Co) 

Mr Ibram J Rolo 
M r Ma\ J Rolo 
H E Hassan Pacha Said 
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Bringing Cotton into the Ginnery 

H hat a waste of labour ! A suction pipe would do the woik of the set en men mote 
efficiently Time is not a gmnen m U S A with such pnnntue methods 



Interior of an Egyptian Ginning Factory 
Antiquated methods of handling the cotton Obsei ce the blocks 
for the girls to stand on 
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MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. P. Augustino & Co ., under date April 10, communicate 
the following: — 

The principal reason for the prevailing i>essimism between 
Exchange quarters seems to be the apprehension that the Govern¬ 
ment might decide before the coming of the new crop to resell on the 
spot market very large lines from the cotton received this season 
against contracts. It has been even rumoured that 1,500 bales had 
been already sold to two exporters at rather below what the cotton 
had cost the Government. This rumoured sale has received 
no confirmation until now, and does not seem to be accurate. 
What, however, seems to be pretty certain is that several exporters 
have applied to the Government to enquire on what terms they 
might buy some of the Government cotton, in view of having an 
idea of the basis on which they might make offers to spinners 
abroad. It is also very probable that to begin with the pretensions 
of the Government will be very moderate, although it seems that 
there might be no question of selling anything below cost price, 
including all the expenses incurred for receiving and storing and 
interest on the money. It is also probable that any eventual buyer 
will have to justify that the cotton will go direct to the consumer 
taking the obligation not to resell in the Alexandria market. The 
general market inteirprets the eventual sale of the Government 
cotton, even on the conditions as stated above, as a distinctly 
bearish factor for the new crop deliveries. However, it is quite a 
question whether this interpretation is justified or not. 

Crop. Locusts have appeared in nearly every district in both 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Very few instances of actual damages are 
reported until now, so it is difficult to gauge from them the extent 
of possible eventual damage to the cotton crop. The Government 
is quite alive to the menace, and very energetic measures have been 
already decreed for preventing the invasion of taking dangerous 
dimensions. Nothing positive can be said, in the absence of pre¬ 
cedents in recent years, which might help to form an idea of the 
impending eventual damage to the crop. 


Messrs . Reinhart <&* Co., Alexandria, in their market report 
under date April 11, write as follows : — 

Government purchases up to April n are as follows: — 


Received in November, 1929 
December, 1929 
January, 1930 
,, February, 1930 

Purchase of March, 1930 
„ April, 1930 

Total cantars 


SakelJaridis. 

Ashmouni. 

Cantars, 

9,250 

Cantars. 

235,000 

99,500 

96,000 

643,250-' 

430,500*' 

.. 752,000 

761,500 


H Subject to correction. 
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The Egyptian Produce 
T rading Company 

(S.A.E.) 

14, Rue Mahmoud Pacha el Falaki 


(P.O.B. 1608) 


ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 




FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
SPINNING CENTRES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 




President: 

His Excellency EMINE PACHA YEHIA 


Cables.- CONFIDENCE, Alexandria 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton CM erchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic ^Address ■. “ REINHART, ALEXANDRIA” 




Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


«.Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt S.A.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


First - Class gents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 
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The decision regarding the resale of this cotton is still out¬ 
standing. 

The improvement in trade reported at the end of March and 
at the beginning of April seems to have suffered a certain check by 
disturbances in India. The demand for our cotton has been rather 
slower than expected. A growing interest is, however, manifested 
for low Sakcllaridis and Uppers, and especially for all grades of 
Nahada and Maarad, which are relatively cheap. 

Stock figures giving details of varieties have been published by 
the Government statistical department as follows: — 


Stock existing 

in Alexandria 

on February 28, 

IQ 30 : — 


Cantars. 


Cantars. 

Sakellaridis ... 

... 1,566,785 

Maarad 

56,277 

Fuadi 

44,050 

Nahda 

115,685 

White 

23,406 

Scarto 

5,189 

Pilion 

137,364 

Sekina 

26,791 

Ashmouni 

... 1,609,222 

Other kinds ... 

12,459 


Total cantars 

3,597,228. 



In the meantime this stock has grown to about 4,000,000 
cantars. There is a surplus of about 1,000,000 cantars compared 
to normal seasons. Exports are rather poor, but considering that 
spinners have no stock and merchants no consignments abroad, 
we may have to meet a steady demand throughout the summer 
months. 

New Crop. 

The Ministry of Agriculture issued the following reports con¬ 
cerning the state and prospects of the crop in March: — 

Cotton. “The weather was changeable and accompanied by 
cold winds, which delayed sowing in the northern region of the 
Delta up to the middle of the month. Nor was it quite temperate 
in other regions during this period. It became favourable, how¬ 
ever, for germination and growth in the latter half of the month. 
Had it not been for the changeability of the weather in the first half 
of the month, the hesitation of cultivators and the attack of cattle 
in some districts by foot-and-mouth disease, the area actually sown 
would have been larger. The area sown in the northern part of 
the Delta is smaller this year by 20 per cent, than it was last year, 
but the delay in the southern part is less than in the northern part. 
Work is actively going on in Upper Egypt for the completion of the 
sowing of the rest of the areas. Reports to hand show that the 
early-sown crop is growing favourably and that the rate of germi¬ 
nation is satisfactory. Resowing and watering of those areas have 
commenced.* ’ 
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During the week under review the temperature has been very 
favourable, and the crop is progressing in a normal way. Some 
anxiety is felt about the appearance of locusts both in Upper and 
Lower Eg}'pt. The Egyptian Government has opened a credit of 
£70,000 to combat these insects, and part of the army has been 
mobilized for this task. The measures taken so far have pre¬ 
vented any serious damage. 


Messrs. The Egyptian Produce Trading Co., Alexandria, under 
date April 10, write as follows : — 

Near deliveries naturally show little change, but new crops have 
fluctuated, October Uppers closing with an advance of 38 points, 
whereas November Sakels have lost ground to the extent of 23 
points. New York May has improved by 0 points since the issue 
of our previous report. 

Business on the whole was rather quieter this fortnight. 
American buyers favoured us with several orders for the usual run 
of Uppers, all enquiries from that quarter being for immediate ship¬ 
ment. Lancashire effected some sporadic purchases on the spot in 
Liverpool, mostly at prices below replacement cost. The tone in 
Manchester is better, and, although spinners* margins remain small, 
the volume of trade shows an expanding tendency. The Continent 
showed little interest in our growths, such business as they did 
place being chiefly for low-style Uppers and Sakels, or for 
“ sundry ” varieties, i.e., for those lines which are not tenderable, 
and have therefore benefited but partially by recent Government 
action. 

The advance which has occurred during the past few weeks in 
the price levels of new crops seems to have temporarily stifled 
spinners’ interest in those positions. The futures market is con¬ 
sequently confined to professional dealings, and, as is usual in such 
cases, it is subject far more to psychological than to commercial 
influences. The threat of a locust invasion was in the forefront 
during the fortnight, swarms heading in the direction of the Nile 
Valley from Palestine and the Sinai Peninsula. The fears of 
possible damage to young cotton plants caused November to soar 
to over $27, but the Government has used every means in its power 
to destroy the menace, and the success that is attending its efforts 
has renewed confidence, incidentally causing a fresh downward 
move to $26.55. It cannot, however, be said that we are quite out 
of the wood yet, as the danger still exists. 

Receipts, since the beginning of the season amount to 7,474,632 
cantars, and exports to 4,642,052 cantars, as against 7,360,408 
cantars and 5,494,232 cantars respectively at the same time last 
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season. Slocks at Minct-el-Bassal now total 3,096,803 cantars, 
against 3,019,405 cantars a year ago. 

Spot Market. The turnover during the fortnight amounted to 
20,198 bales, as against 16,174 the previous fortnight, and 28,946 
during the same period the year before. 

The demand for Sakel continues on a restricted scale, but the 
basis remains firm by reason of the large quantities tendered to the 
Government in March and the prospect of fresh tenders next month. 

There has been more enquiry for Uppers at enhanced premiums 
($i/S over those of the preceding fortnight), here again the reason 
being heavy tenders to the Government through April contracts. 

Interest in Pilion and Nahda has improved, but Fouady and 
Maarad are not sought after. 

The Government so far has received 753,500 cantars and 
739 , 75 ° cantars of Sakel and Uppers respectively. 


Sociality: "FUTURES” Cable Address: "NOCOMOU” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers - - Stock Brokers 

4, Rue General Earle, 4 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

Members of the Alexandria Cotton Exchange. Members of the Alexandria Stock Exchange 
Associate Members op the Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

Ash for our booklet dealing with " The Egyptian Cotton MarketCorrespondence invited. 


Telegraphic Address: Codes: 

Augustino, Alexandria. Bentley’s; Meyer’s Atlantic, 39th edition; Private code 


P. AUGUSTINO St CO. 


Cotton Brokers : : Stock Brokers 

Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 


Special attention given to orders in Futures foi spinners and manufacturers. Repre¬ 
sented in all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria 
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Patel Cotton Co. Ltd. 

“ Gulestan ” 

No. 6, Napier Road, Fort, BOMBAY 


§ COTTON MERCHANTS § 
| EXPORTERS | 

§ AND IMPORTERS § 


P. O. BOX 399 
Codes: Bentley’s and Meyer’s 
39 th and 40 th Editions 


Telegraphic Address : 

“ Patelcotco,” 

Bombay 


Buying agencies in all important cotton 
growing districts in India. 

Dealers in all descriptions of 
East African cotton. 

Importers of American and Egyptian Cotton. 


Agents in Europe: 

Messrs. ARNHOLD & CO. LTD. 

India House 

73, Whitworth Street - - MANCHESTER 
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East Indian Cotton. 


Final Cotton Forecast, 1929-30. 


Out-turn (thousands ot bales 
Acies (thousands) ot 400 lbs each) 




1920-30 

Provinces and States 


Final 

Bombay .. 

.. 

6,388 

Central Piovinccs and Bciai 


r>. 167 

Madras 


2,407 

Punjab 


2,490 

United Piovinccs 


932 

Burma 


323 

Bihai and Orissa 


09 

Bengal. 


78 

Ajmer-Mei v\ara .. 


34 

Assam 


44 

North-West Frontier Pio\m< 

es 

17 

Delhi 


3 

Hyderabad 


3,531 

Central India 


1,393 

Baroda. 


771 

Gwalior 


033 

Rajputana 


506 

Mysore 


69 

Total 


25,121 


1928-29 



1928-29 

Final 

1029-30 

1929-30 

Final 

revised 

Dec 

Final 

levised 

7,307 

1,071 

1,090 

1,358 

5,078 

1,103 

1,127 

1,224 

2,394 

419 

512 

519 

2,841 

716 

777 

619 

715 

288 

289 

255 

318 

67 

67 

56 

78 

13 

13 

14 

79 

21 

21 

18 

44 

11 

11 

21 

44 

J5 

15 

17 

17 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4,002 

984 

1,018 

994 

1,287 

242 

246 

252 

793 

138 

127 

68 

645 

98 

89 

107 

476 

107 

104 

123 

76 

22 

22 

23 

26,256 
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Out-tuiii (thousands of bales 


Acicb (thousands) 

oi 400 lbs. each 

Description of Cotton 


1928-29 

1929-30 1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Final 

Final 

Oomras : 

Final 

revised 

Dec. Final 

revised 

Khandesh 

1,362 

1,334 

246 245 

277 

Central India .. 

2,026 

1,932 

340 335 

359 

Barsi-Nagar .. .. \ 

Hvderabad-Gaoram .. J 

3,570 

3,924 

988 1,001 

883 

Berar .. .. .. 1 

Central Pi ovinces .. j 

5,167 

5,078 

1,103 1,127 

1,224 

Total 

12,130 

12,268 

2,677 2,711 

2,743 

Dholleras 

2,415 

2,929 

280 340 

422 

Bengal Sind : 





United Provinces 

932 

715 

288 289 

255 

Rajputana 

540 

520 

118 115 

144 

Sind-Punjab .. 

1,979 

2,232 

581 580 

536 

Others .. 

76 

' 85 

15 15 

16 

Total 

3,527 

3,552 

1,002 999 

95 L 

American : 





Punjab 

825 

971 

217 245 

189 

Sind 

22 

29 

4 5 

6 

Broach 

1,190 

1,162 

274 243 

134 

Coompta-Dharwa rs 

1,625 

1,744 

287 293 

398 

Westerns and Noi thorns 

1,470 

1,742 

178 201 

342 

Coconadas 

227 

237 

38 45 

46 

Tinnevellys 

602 

608 

90 160 

160 

Salems 

239 

195 

33 41 

35 

Cambodias 

389 

357 

137 146 

155 

Comillas, Burma and other sorts 

460 

459 

103 104 

92 

Grand total 

. 25,121 

26,256 

5,320 5,533 

5,673 


Spinning Tests of Indian Cotton. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee have recently made 
three spinning tests on three different varieties of Indian cottons. 
Ihe samples were supplied by the East India Cotton Association, 
after inspection and approval by their Standards Committee. 


Sample No, 

Cotton, 

Season . Weight {lbs.) 

670 Fine M.G. Berar (Karanja) 

1929-30 11 

663 Superfine Berar (Malkapur) 

1920-30 11 


I. Grader’s Report. 

Superfine Berar 


Fine M.G. Berar (Karanja) 

(Malkapur). 

Contract valued under 

Fine Berar. 

Fine Berar. 

Class. 

Superfine. 

Superfine to Extra 
Superfine. 

Colour . 

White. 

Normal. 

Staple Length 

a inch. 

« inch. 

Staple Strength 

Strong. 

Weakish. 

Regularity . 

Value above or below 

Irregular 

Irregular. 

contract rate 

Rs.8 on. 

Rs.5 on Fine Berar. 

Basis. 

Par Fine Oomra No.3. 

Par Fine Oomra No. 3 

Date of valuation ... 

28-1-30. 

18-1-30. 

Remarks . 

— 
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II. Spinning Tests. 

1. Treatment : These cottons were passed through the 
Porcupine, Crighton (twice), Hopper, Scutcher (3 times), Card, 
Drawing (2 heads), Slubber, Inter, Rover, and spun from single 
hank roving in Ring Frame No. 1. 

2. Spinning Master's Report : — 

{a) Cotton : 

Fine M.G. Berar: Creamy white; fairly leafy; has a 
harsh feel; contains 1.25 per cent, unginned seeds, 
otherwise well ginned; regularity in staple length and 
strength of staple are both fair. 

Superfine Berar: The cotton is creamy to creamy white; 
fairly leafy; otherwise well ginned; on the rough side 
in feel; contains too many unginned seeds (1.75 per 
cent); staple is even in length and fairly strong; this 
sample is a shade less dull but otherwise very similar 
to sample 662 (Superfine Khandesh, Dhulia). Ex¬ 
cessive yarn breakage in in’s A necessitated slower 
spinning speed. 

( 1 ?) Yarn: 

Fine M.G. Berar: The yam is clean, fairly even, a little 
neppy and fairly slubby. 

Superfine Berar: The yarn is clean, almost free of nep, 
a trifle slubby but fairly uneven • a poor yarn with too 
many raw spots. 

3. Spinning Test Details and Results : — 

SPINNING TEST RESULTS ON FINE AND SUPERFINE BERAR COTTONS. 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 S 9 10 II 12 13 

, Waste Percentages , Ring Frame Particulars*— 

Yarn 






Weight 




Breakages 

Front 




Date 


of 

Blow 

Card 


per 100 

Roller 

Turns 

Sample 


of 

Counts 

Sample. 

Room 

RoomSpinnmg Total spindles 

Speed 

per 

No. 

Cotton 

Spinning Nominal 

lbs. 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss per hour 

R P.M. Draft 

mch 

670 

F.M.G. 
Berar 
(Karan j«i) 

8 2-30 

10 \ 

10 

11 1 

i) 0 

o *r> 

39*5 110 

173 5 21 

12*63 

» 

»» 

10B 

10 

— 

- 

- 

— 113 

104 5 32 

14*29 

003 

Superfine 

Beiar 

(Malkapur) 

4 2-30 

10 V 

9 

12*3 

9 1 

o:» 

20 9 80 

— 30 

172 r» 21 

193 5*21 

12*63 

14 29 

" 


10B 

9 

— 

— 

— 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 23 

24 

23 


-- -Yarn Test Results —-, Temper- Relative Humidity 

atuie % 

-Lea ---Ballistic--— - T. 

Count- Work of Count Neps Turns 

Counts Strength Strength Rupture Work Kvennoss per ppr inch Spinning Spinning Testing 

\ctual lbs. Product Counts (inch lbs) Product Class yard (Actual) Room Room Room 

9-0 49*r> 400 9 » 168 8 1671 4 2 0 12*0 80 65 60 

9*9 83 827 10*1 184 0 1858 3 2 25 13*6 80 04 63 

10*3 44*8 401 10-3 143*4 1477 0 1 5 12-0 82 67 52 

10*1 79*6 804 10*4 173*0 1700 6 1*75 13-0 80 65 

" The ring frame front roller used in the spinning of these yarns has a diameter l inch. 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 


Sample No. Cotton . 


Season. Weight (tbs.) 


666 F.G.M.G. Muttia (Bhavnagar) . . 1929-30 11 

667 Fine M.G. Muttia. 1929-30 11 


Contract valued under 

Class . 

Colour 

Staple Length 
Staple Strength 

Regularity . 

Value above or below 
conti act rate 
Basis .. 

Date of valuation ... 
Remarks 


I. Grader’s Report. 

F.G.M.G Muttia. 

Fully Good Muttia. 
Fully Good. 

Greyish. 
i inch. 

Good to strong. 

Rather irregular. 

Par. 

Rs.15 off Fine Oomra 
No. 3. 

28-1-30. 

Better than average 
Bhavnagar. 


Pine M.G. Muttia. 

Fully Good Muttia, 
Barely fine. 

Dull, 
i inch. 

Fair. 

Normal regularity. 
Rs.5 on. 

Rs.15 off Fine Oomra 
No. 3. 

28-1 30. 


II. Spinning Tests. 

1. Treatment : These cottons were passed through the 
Porcupine, Crighton (twice), Hopper, Scutcher (3 times), Card, 
Drawing (2 heads), Slubber, Inter, Rover, and spun from single 
hank roving m Ring Frame No. 1. 

2. Spinning Master's Report : — 

(0) Cotton : 

F.G.M.G. Muttia: The cotton is a very wasty one; 
creamy; dull; very leafy; contains 2.2 per cent, ginned 
and unginned seeds; ginning has left the material in a 
free and open condition, but has cut the seeds badly; a 
very poor sample indeed; staple is fine, regular in 
length, and strong; the card web is clear; sliver clean, 
and flat strips light m weight, i.e., 10 full-size strips 
weighed 13.8 grams. 

Fine M.G. Muttia: Creamy; less dull than F.G.M.G. 
Muttia (sample No. 666); a trifle stained and very 
leafy; ginning has knotted the material a good deal 
and cut the seeds very badly indeed; the sample con¬ 
tains 4.25 per cent, ginned and unginned seeds; card 
web somewhat neppy; flat strips heavier than the 
‘fully good ” sample No. 666, weighing 17 grams for 
10 strips. 

(i) Yarn : 

F.G.M.G. Muttia: The yarn is clean, fairly even, fairly 
free of nep, and possesses only an occasional slub. 

Fine M.G. Muttia: The yarn is clean, even, free of nep 
and slub; a good round thread. 
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3 . Spinning Test Details and Results :— 


SPINNING TEST RESULTS ON FULLY GOOD AND FINE MUTTIA COTTONS 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 10 1L 12 

13 






t - Waste Peicentages-,-Ring I lame Farticulais*— 








Yarn 






Weight 



Breakages Front 




Date 


of 

Blow 

Card 

per 100 Roller 

Turns 

Sample 


of 

Counts 

Sample 

Room 

Room Spinning lotal spmdles Speed 

pci 

No. 

Cotton 

Spinning Is ominal 1 bs 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss Loss pei hour R P M Draft 

inch 

666 

F.G.M G. 

5-2-30 

10 V 

10 

2ft 7 

9 1 

0 2 28 0 0 10b 3 42 

12 63 


(Bhav- 









nagar) 








99 

»* 

»> 

10 B 

10 

— 

— 

— — 20 19* 5 53 

14 29 

667 

1 MG 

3-2-30 

10 V 

10 

20 0 

0 3 

0 .1 2S 4 10 104 3 42 

12 63 


Muttia 








” 

” 

” 

1UB 

10 



- 40 196 3 63 

14 29 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 22 23 24 

25 




| ^ ^ ^ 

1 lr(.f _ 


__T on» 1 mr. Pnlnhs a TTntntrlift 

r 







aturo 

1 


“ Lea — 




_ Mjlliwti. _ 





Count- 


Work oi 

Count 


Ncps I urns 


Counts Strength Stiength 


Rupture 

Work 

Lvenness pez per inch Spinning Spinning 

Ic&ting 

\ctual 

lbs 

Pioduct 1 

CountN 

(m< h lbs ) Product 

Class 

\ard (\ctual) Room Room 

Room 

10 1 

78 0 

78S 

10 3 

181 4 

1868 

5 

2 23 12 1 82 66 

66 

9 9 

115 7 

1115 

10 0 

203 2 

2032 

5 

2 75 13 7 82 63 

37 

9 8 

96 7 

948 

9 7 

207 2 

2010 

4 

1-3 12 0 81 64 

61 

10 0 

120 1 

1201 

10 0 

207 0 

2070 

4 

2 23 13 6 81 62 

64 


* The nng frame ficmt roller used m the spinning of these >arns has a diameter \ inch. 


Sample No. Cotton. 


So os on. Weight [lbs.) 


668 F.G.M.G. Latur . 1929-30 

669 F.G.M.G. Nanded . 1929-30 

671 F.M.G. Punjab-American (Okara) ... 1929-30 


11 

11 

92 


I. Grader’s Report. 


Contract valued under 

Class . 

Colour . 

Staple Length 
Staple Strength 

Regularity . 

Value above or below 
contract rate 


Basis. 

Date of valuation ... 
Remarks . 


F.G.M.G. Latur. 
Fully Good 
Broach No. 2. 
Fine. 

White. 

1 inch. 

Very Strong. 
Regular. 

Rs.50 on F.G. 
Broach, April- 
May. 


28-1-30. 
Black leaf. 


F.G.M.G. Nandod. 
Fully Good 
Broach No. 2. 
Fully Good to 
Fine. 

A little dull, 
jf inch. 

Very Strong. 
Regular. 

Rs.40 on F.G, 
Broach, April- 
May. 


28-1-30. 

Not so silky or 
waxy as F.G. 
M.G. Latur. 


F.M.G. Punjab- 
Amei Iran. 
Fully Good 
Broach No. 2. 
About Superfine 

Greyish. 

|| inch. 

Varied. 

Very Irregular. 
Par. 


Par, Fully Good 
Broach No. 2. 
28-1-30. 

Heavily mixed 
with desi. 
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II Spinning Iesis 

1 Treatment Ihese cottons wer* passed through the 
Porcupine, Cnghton (twice), Hopper, Scutclur (} times), Card, 
Drawing (2 heads), Slubber, Inter Rover, and spun from single 
hank ro\mg m Ring Frame No 1 

2 Spinning Master's Report — 


(a) Cotton 

I GHG Latur Cicamy white bright, leah , has a *<>od 
soft feel, very well ginned, except for leafiness and 
1 q per cent ginned and unginned seed-?, the sample is 
a good one, staple is fairly fine and of good strength, 
card web clear, sli\ci clc an, and flat strips light weight 
at 1 4 ^rams each 

f GMG Nanded Creamy white, Slightest, leafy and 
a trifle stained, has a good bodied fed fairly wcll- 
ginned, and contains 1 4 per cent ginned and unginned 
seeds, the staple is even and of fair strength , card web 
is a trifle neppv, and flat strips medium weight at 1 7 
grams each 

FMG Pun iab- American The cotton is somewhat leafy, 
cieamy white, a good deal stained and has a good 
bodied feel, the lmt is 111 a fairly knotted condition as 
result of ginning, but has responded to treatment 
and yielded a good clear card web the staple is of 
goo 1 strength, fauly even in length, but has a slightly 
har^i feel 


b) Yarn 

FGMG Latur The yarn is clean and even, with a little 
nep 

FGMG Nanded The yarn is clean and even, but a 
trifle neppy 

FMG Puniab-Amencan The yarn is clean, fairly even, 
fairly neppy, and a trifle slubby 
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3 Spinning Test Details and Results — 

SPINNING TEST RLSUU.S ON LATUR NANDKD AND PUNJAB AMERICAN 

COTIONS 


1 

- 

1 
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8 ) 10 

11 12 

11 
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Weight 



Breal ages 

J r nt 




Date 


of 

Blnv 

Card 

per 100 

Roller 

Turr s 

Sample 


of 

Counts 

S uni Ie 

Room 

K ombpmnmg Total spindles 

Speed 

per 

No 

Colt n 

Si inning Nominal 11s 

Loss 

Lass 

Loss Loss per houi 

TPM Duft 

inch 

668 

1 GMG 

6-30 

JM 

10 

1- - 

8 i 

0 3 1 ) * 

1 )4 -1 

1 )S 


Latur 











* - >0 

-0B 

10 



— — 10 

1 ) J- 

-0 - 

660 

1 GMC 

b - 30 

-0\ 

to 

ll 

> ( 

0 - -2 J 0 

1 )1 -J 

1 )S 


N11 led 











* 2 JO 

-01 

JO 



0 

l)i 

-0 -3 

6*1 

rwc 

10 - 30 

-0V 

J 

10 1 

) 

0 8 1)1 11 

ISO ' 10 

1 )fe 


I uijab 










\ ii ric m 











-0B 

0 

— 


1 0 

1)1 r 10 

-0 -3 

14 

15 

It 

1* 

18 

1 ) 

-0 

-1 

-4 

—0 




\ lin Pest Results - 

__ 

---, temper Relative Humiihtj 








ature % 



_L ca _ 




_ U .11,^4-,/. _ 

op 



r~ - 


Count 


W ork of 

Count 


Ncps *lurns 



Counts 

Strength SUen-th 


Kuptuie 

Work 

1 venness pei per inch Spinning Spinning lestmg 

Actual 

lbs 

Product Co n ts 

(inch lbs ) Irodu t 

Class 

yard (Actual) Room Room 

Room 

1 ) * 

86 

1*04 

1 1 0 

12) 4 

- 

l 

2> 1* 1 81 

55 

06 

1) 8 

84 t 

It 

-0 0 

1 1 S 

-<*6 

4 

4 -> 1 > - 8- 

60 

5f 

-0 o 

81 S 

It 16 

-0 4 

11 ) - 

-4 J- 

4 

4 - > r - si 

55 

55 

10 8 

S4 4 

U*l 

1 ) s 

l-a 0 

-4"i 

4 

l - n - 82 

60 

56 

n 6 

46 6 

Hi 

-0 2 

)i 2 

ISM 

4 

4 -» r - 80 

6- 

61 

19 8 

60 * 

1202 

-0 ? 

100 - 

-0 4 

) 

i 1)2 SI 

63 

6» 


* The rm b frame front roller used in the spinning ol these arris h is a diameter k inch 
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| WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 

* .. . .... - ■ ■ ■ . . 

THE OUTCOME OF 88 YEARS' EXPERIENCE 


EMBRACES 

Steamship Passages by all Lines. International Travel 
Tickets Hotel Reservation throughout the World Couner 
Service. Motor Tours Aenal Travel Passports, Visas, etc. 
Travellers* Cheques. Letters of Credit. Exchange and 
Insurance. Freight Contracting. Forwarding 

THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 

Head Office : BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 

MANCHESTER i 77, Market St. 5 LIVERPOOL 1 49, Lord St. 

300 Branches Throughout the World 


General Foreign Passenger Agents, Pennsylvania Railroad 


Credit General de Belgique 

80CIETE ANONYME ESTABLISHED 1886 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID 150 000 000 FRANCS 
Reserves 1 oo ooo 000 Francs 

Head Office 14, Rue du Congres, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 

Telegraphic Address credital Bruxelles 
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BRAZILIAN COTTON. 


Messrs I 4 Albrecht tr Co , I iverpool conmumcate the follow¬ 
ing report — 

The present Brazilian cotton ciop has pro\ed one of the most 
successful in the histon of the trade Official figures are not yet 
available, but the production is estimated at approximateh 
750,000 bales, compared with 633,000 bales in 102S 2Q and 608,000 
bales m 1927/28 

The unfavourable financial and industrial position m Brazil 
exercised a \ery ad\erse effect on the demand for raw cotton on 
the part of the mills in the South, and producers and shippers ha\e 
been pressing cotton for sale ever since the commencement of a 
very early season A good deal of business had been booked by 
the end of June, and though the better qualities are now practically 
exhausted there is scope foi furthei contracts of low cotton at 
reasonably attractive prices The export business has progressed 
on exceptionally extensi\e lines The bulk ot the turnover took 
place before the end of the year, foi, with the hea\y decline m 
values, holders in Brazil commenced to withdraw their cotton from 
the market and are still inclined to hold back 111 the hope of higher 
le\ els later on 

The basis, consequently , has hardened somewhat during the 
pabt month or so, and our latest cables advise us that the South 
is showing more interest m the remnant of desirable cotton which 
still can be procured 

One of the features of the season has been the increased use of 
“ outsiders ” to replace American cotton This has been par¬ 
ticularly pronounced m I ancashire, and Brazils have proved very* 
attractive and have given full satisfaction both as regards quality 
and staple We have heard complaints regarding the shorter and 
softer cotton fiom certain of the more southerly districts, but the 
‘‘extra-stapled ” North Brazilian cotton has fully justified the 
confidence placed m it Ihe British Import figures are eloquent 
of the expanding demand which Brazilian cotton has enjoyed this 
season —Imports to date 338,080 bales against 132,000 bales last 
yeai Ihe basis this season is the lowest which has been known 
for many years 
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LORD BROTHERS 

PROPRIETORS 



To illustrate our New Patent Opener and Cleaner (Pat. No. 18241). 

The Opener and Cleaner Suitable for all Classes 
of Cotton with — 

1. 36 In. Diameter Cylinder of entirely New Construction. 

2. Large Gleaning Grid Area, approximately 75% of Cylinder Periphery. 

3. Self Gleaning or Impurity Removing Facilities. 

4. Adaptable for Installation in all Blow-Room Systems. 

5. Already proved 100% Efficient in over 50 Different Mills, and on 

all Grades and Qualities of Cotton. 

ALSO MAKERS OF COTTON WASTE MACHINERY, COTTON 
CARDING, SPINNING, DOUBLING & WINDING MACHINERY 

CMui "UNION, MANCHESTER. * Mmctater EkW, No. F2. 

Telephant: 1205/6/7 East. Coda: i ABC 5tli Edition, Lieber’s, Bentley's, A1, and Western Union (Universal). 
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Long v. Normal Drafts. 


Bulletin No. 2, Series 33, issued by the Lowell Textile Institute, 

S jives an account of experiments undertaken in connection with 
ong and normal drafts and it describes tests made to determine 
the effect of long draft on cotton spinning when no process of 
roving is eliminated. We reprint the article m part herewith : — 
Two ofihe more prominent long-draft systems and one ordinary- 
draft system were used. One short frame was equipped with 
ordinary drawing rolls on one side and long-draft rolls on the 
other side. A second frame was equipped with the other long- 
draft system. These two frames, both tape driven, were set up to 
have the same spindle speed, 9,000 r.p.m. Rings of 1 §-in. diameter 
were used at every spindle. The same travellers were used on 
both frames for the spinning of any one count. 

The frames were adjusted to give as near the same counts as 
possible. All three lots of yarn were spun during the same hours 
and under the same conditions. 

The staples used were from 1 in. to 1 ins. The counts spun 
ranged from i8*s to 4o’s, some from single roving and some from 
double roving. With one exception, the yams of any one count 
were spun from rovings of the same staple. The only count spun 
from two staples was 27^ with a low draft. Inasmuch as another 
lot of 27*s was spun using the same staple for each system, this 
merely gives an extra test for this count. 

The spinning draft layout for each count was as follows: In 
each case the draft used on the ordinaiy system is given first and 
that of the two long-draft systems, second: — 


Counts 

Staple 

Roving 


Draft 


ins. 




18 

1 

4-30 

2 

8*375 



3-00 

2 

12*00 

24 

1 

4-30 

2 

11*15 



3-00 

2 

16*00 

21k 

ift 

3-67 

1 

7*1 


1-27 

1 

21*2 

21B 


3-67 

1 

7*1 


ii 

1*96 

1 

13*8 

30 

ift 

3-67 

1 

8*2 


1*27 

1 

23*6 

20 

u 

2-60 

1 

7*7 

2-60 

2 

15*38 

40 

ift 

5-00 

1 

8*00 

3-67 

2 

22*00 
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After conditioning, the resultant yarns were tested both by the 
single strand and the skein method. To arrive at a strength con¬ 
stant, the strength was multiplied by the actual average count, so 
that the difference due to variation in count would be undetermined. 

The strength results were as follows: — 

SKEIN TEST SUMMARY 


Counts 

Strength Constants. 
Ordinary 

120-Yard Skeins 

A 

B 

18 

1897 

2107 

1996 

24 

1785 

1967 

1910 

27A 

2625 

2660 

2530 

27B 

2650 

2745 

2640 

30 

2308 

2352 

2341 

20 

2750 

2785 

2710 

40 

2108 

2257 

2282 

Counts 

SINGLE STRAND TEST SUMMARY 

Stiength Constants 

Oidinary A 

B 

18 

6276 

6639 

6579 

24 

5888 

6320 

6055 

27A 

9266 

9972 

9614 

27B 

9657 

9045 

9230 

30 

7538 

7890 

7662 

20 

10282 

10074 

10210 

40 

6983 

7132 

7567 


The uniformity of these yarns was tested on a special piece of 
apparatus which measured the thickness of the yarn with a delicate 
feeler and by means of a small mirror gave the readings for the 
variations in the yam. The records gave the variation of the yarns 
in per cent, based on the average thickness. The following table 
gives a summary of the figures for the various yarns. 


Count 

UNIFORMITY-TEST SUMMARY 
Ordinary A 

18 

11-83 

8-28 

24 

12*49 

10-51 

27A 

11-61 

11-31 

27B 

9-89 

8-73 

30 

12-95 

13-93 

20 

6-39 

8-34 

40 

14-52 

15-48 


B 

7*72 

10-52 

9-00 

8-24 

12-52 

6-44 

15*16 


Th? figures of this table were plotted on the chart “ Percentage 
variation. The figures were grouped as in the strength) charts. 
With the ordinary system at the left, long-draft system A in the 
centre, and long-draft system B at the right. 

The conclusions arrived at by the investigators were as 


yarns were considered, it seemed logical to 
conclude that the A long-draft system produced yams which 
averaged slightly stronger than those of the B system. 

,, long-draft systems showed strengths consistently better 

inthes^studies^ System ’ which was Point of comparison 
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The carded yarns from the long-draft systems showed decidedly 
better uniformity than from the ordinary system, which did not 
seem to be maintained with the combed yarns. 

In three out of five cases, the A system showed less uniform 
combed yarns than those from the ordinary system. It must be 
kept in mind however, that the 2o’s and 4o’s were from single 
roving on the long-draft systems, which may explain this 
deficiency. 

The combed yarns produced on the B long-draft system showed 
better uniformity than the ordinary yarns except for the 2o’s and 
40*s, and the 20*s was practically equal to the ordinary 20*s. 

Taking the figures as a whole, the B long-draft system pro¬ 
duced a more uniform yarn than either of the others and 
the A long-draft system produced yarns on the average 
slightly more uniform than the ordinary yarns. This, however, 
was because the carded yarns were considerably more uniform 
while the combed yarns were slightly less uniform. 

While these tests required considerable time and covered 
several counts, the field was not covered sufficiently to draw general 
conclusions. However, these tests seemed to indicate that both 
long-draft systems produced slightly better yams than the ordinary 
system. One system seemed to be a little superior in producing 
strong yarns, but the places were reversed in producing uniform 
yams. 


Power for Textile Mills. 


By F. B. HOLT, Textile Engineer to the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. 


The owners of the Lancashire Cotton Mills at the present time are 
faced with many difficulties in connection with the production of 
yarn or cloth, at a price that will give a reasonable return on the 
capital invested in the industry, and at the same time meet the 
severe competition met with in the world s markets of to-day. 

To overcome these difficulties, many suggestions have been 
made by experts in the trade, the general opinion being that the 
cost of production must be reduced, also better quality goods must 

bq manufactured. , . r . __. 

It is obvious that the Lancashire spinner or manufacturer cannot 
control the price of the raw material, as the cotton must be pur¬ 
chased in the open markets. Therefore their only hope is to reduce 
their manufacturing costs per unit of production. 

The chief items in the manufacturing costs, excluding raw 
materials, are labour, trade expenses and power; the first two items 
can be reduced by increased production from the same amount 01 
textile machinery at present installed in the mill, also utilizing pvmjy 
square foot of floor area, on which rent, rates and taxes are being 

Pai Ke r S i p“SS : S h iSdLt to quality goods can be obtained 




Fig. 1. Curves Showing Turning Effort and Flywheel Velocity (Steam-engine). 
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by the proper application and use of power at the productive 
machinery. 

Now the cost of power is the smallest item in the cost of pro¬ 
duction. Therefore, if the power can be utilized in such a way 
as to reduce the labour costs by even a small fraction, it would 
justify a considerable increase in the cost of power. 

The proper application of power in the textile industry will 
increase the rate of doing the work which the operative directs, 
also reduce the number of operations required and, together with 
better illumination and ventilation, increase the overall efficiency 
of the operative. 

Therefore it is necessary for every mill owner to go into this 
question of power supply to his mill, and see if there is not some 
better method available for improving the driving arrangements. 

It is a well-known fact that to get the best results and maximum 
production from cotton spinning and weaving machinery, it is 
necessary to apply an even turning moment at the driving shaft 
of the machine, free from cyclical irregularities, also maintain 
a close speed regulation. 

Now so long as the cotton mill is supplied with power produced 
by a reciprocating engine, cyclical irregularities in speed at the 
productive machine is bound to occur, with the result that there 
is a loss of production. 

There are two forms of speed fluctuations in power producers 
as follows: — 

(1) Speed variations due to load changes. 

(2) Speed variations within one working cycle. 

The first is due to the characteristic of the governor, and is 
therefore a matter of design, and all steam engines whether of the 
rotary, i.e., turbine, or reciprocating type, either single, compound 
or triple expansion, work with this disadvantage. The “ Uniflow ** 
engine, of course, follows load variations quicker than the other 
forms of reciprocating engines. The reason for this is that the 
steam supply is regulated for each working stroke in one cylinder, 
whilst in the compound or triple-expansion engines the steam has 
to pass through two or three cylinders before the full regulation 
effect is obtained. 

To enable this form of speed variation on reciprocating engines 
to be compared with the rotary type of power unit, such as the 
steam turbine or the electric motor, some interesting figures were 

f '.ven by the author in a paper to the Manchester Association of 
ngineers, on March 8th, 1929, which have been reproduced in 
Table I. 

TABLE I. 

Com- Triple 

Uniflow pound Expansion Steam Elec. 
Engines Engines Engines Turbines Motor 

per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent 

25 per cent, load variation : — 

(a) Permanent speed variation 2 2 2 1 0*5 

(b) Momentary „ „ 3 3i 4 H — 

(f) Time in secs, in settling 

down to permanent speed 4 6 10 4 $ 
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GRAPHS 1 and 2 



Vertical Scale: 1 division *= 1% mean spied. Horizontal Scale: 1 division *= 5 stconds. 
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Com- Triple 

Uniflow pound Expansion Steam Elec- 
Engmes Engines Engines Turbines Motor 
per cent pei cent pei cent pei cent per cent 

50 per cent, load Variation .— 

(< 2 ) Permanent speed variation 3 3 3 1 1 

(b) Momentary „ „ 41 5 6 2 — 

(c) Time in secs, in settling 

down to permanent speed 6 10 20 4 £ 

100 per cent, load variation •— 

(a) Permanent speed variation 5 5 5 2 2 

(£) Momentary „ „ 7 8 10 4 — 

(r) Time in secs, m settling 

down to permanent speed 8 15 30 5 $ 

The second form of speed variation is called 4 "coefficient of 
fluctuation” and is inherent in reciprocating* engines only, and is 
caused by the periodical fluctuation of energy during each working 
stroke. This energy is stored in the engine flywheel. During 
approximately the first half of each working stroke, the energy is 
accelerating the flywheel speed, whilst during the second half the 
speed is retarded; therefore, during each working stroke the fly¬ 
wheel rim has a speed fluctuation which varies between a maximum 
and a minimum, and the difference between these two values 
divided by the mean speed is called the c< coefficient of fluctuation,” 
and it is this variation of speed at the flywheel rim or main rope 
pulley which is transmitted to the driving shafts in the mill, and 
causes loss of production. 

Fig. 1 shows the turning effort and cyclical variation of the 
flywheel of a compound reciprocating engine which had been 
designed to give the maximum speed fluctuation of ^5-, and when 
it is realized that the majority of mill engines driving the cotton 
mills have a coefficient of fluctuation of anything from 4 1 ,, to 
it is necessary that this matter should receive careful consideration, 
if good spinning and weaving is to* be obtained. 

It must be clearly understood that the speed-recording instru¬ 
ments which are generally used with mill engines are not able to 
record cyclic variations in speed of the engine, owing to the; inertia 
of the recording parts in the instrument, with the result that the 
record on the chart is practically a straight line, and from which 
most mill owners are satisfied to assume that their engine cannot 
be causing any variations in speed. Therefore anv faulty yam, 
bad weaving and loss of production could not be the fault of the 
engine, but must be due to some other cause. 

It is claimed that if each lineshaft in the mill is driven by ropes 
from the main engine flywheel, the cyclical irregularity of the 
engine is damped out due to the flexibility of the ropes, but in 
actual practice this in not altogether true as will be seen from Figs. 
2 and 3. 

These two curves are interesting from another point of view, 
and illustrate the effect of speed variation in lineshafts due to 
torsional effect which amounted to 10 per cent at the end of the 
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shaft remote from the rope race, with the result that bad spinning 
was experienced. 

Now take the case of the usual weaving shed drives common 
to the Lancashire sheds where all the cross shafts are driven through 
bevel wheels from a second motion shaft which is gear-driven from 
the engine flywheel as shown in Fig. 4. 

An engine of the type usually used under the above conditions 
will have a cyclical irregularity of 1 to- 1 ^ per cent., and at the far 
end of the second* motion shaft remote from the engine will have 
increased to 4or5per cent., and at the end of the cross-shaft driving 
the looms will have increased to anything from 8 per cent, to 12 
per cent., and these irregularities are the combination of the cyclical 
irregularities of the engine coinciding with the torsional vibrations 
of the shaft and due to the load conditions. 

It is well known that speed variations at any point of mill 
shafting should be kept within 4 or 5 per cent, if good spinning 
and weaving are to be obtained, and there are very few mechanically 
driven mills which approach anything like this figure, with the 
result that the production of all machines is reduced below the 
maximum of which the machines are capable. This is shown clearly 
in Fig. 5. 

Suppose that Curve A, Fig. 5, represented the speed variations 
on a loom, then if the loom was picking at the points of maximum 
or minimum speed bad picking would result, with the possibility 
of a knock off, and the trouble is usually put down to the quality 
of the yarn, in fact everything else except the driving. 

Now so long as the power unit is located at one point only in 
the mill and power is transmitted to the points where it is actually 
required, i.e., the driving shafts of the productive machinery, by 
means of an elastic medium such as lineshafts, belts and ropes, 
speed variations and irregularities in the drives are bound to occur, 
which make it necessary for the machinery to run at less than the 
maximum possible productive speed, the result being a correspond¬ 
ing loss in manufacturing output. 

Everything points, therefore, to the fact that to obtain the best 
results, it is necessary to apply a rotary power unit at each pro¬ 
ductive machine throughout the mill, so that every machine will 
be an independent unit, capable of running at its maximum produc¬ 
tive speed. 

The above, of course, was impossible to carry out at the time 
most of the Lancashire Cotton Mills were built, as the only method 
of obtaining power was to develop it either from water-power or 
reciprocating steam engines, and as the spindleage of the mills 
increased, it was found to be uneconomical to instal a number of 
small steam engines to drive sections of the mill, with the result 
that having no other alternative available, all the power required 
was developed by one large prime mover which supplied power to 
the main lineshafts from which it was transmitted to the various 
machines by means of shafts, ropes and belts. 

Thus it is seen that the production of power has grown up with 
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the mill, with the result that at each mill two entirely different 
operations are being carried out 

(1) The manufacture of yarn or cloth 


(2) The production of power 



A CYCUa VARIATION^ !0 °L 
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Now, irom the economic point of view, there is no more reason 
why the cotton spinning and manufacturing industry should pro¬ 
duce its own power at the mill than it should make its own bobbins 
01 shuttles, and as the management of a textile factory are 
specialists in then particular trade, 1 e , the manufacture of yarn 
or cloth, they obviously cannot be specialists m another and 
entirely different trade such as the production of power 

Therefore, it must be apparent that to get the very best economy 
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inside the mill, it is necessary to separate the power production 
from the mill itself in cases where only power is required for manu¬ 
facturing operations, or where only a small amount of heat energy 
m the form of process steam is required, such as, for instance, in a 
cotton-spinning, weaving shed, or a spinning and manufacturing 
mill. 

The above, of course, was nbt possible as long as there was 
no means of transporting or transmitting and distributing the 
power, and this only became |>ossiblc by the development of 
electrical engineering, which enables power to* be generated in large 
quantities at a central point in the most efficient way and trans¬ 
mitted economically to the place where it can be used effectively. 

It is to be regretted that these economic facts have not been 
appreciated to the same extent by the Lancashire cotton industry 
as by our competitors abroad, due no doubt, to our traditional 
superiority in manufacturing methods which naturally induced a 
certain amount of self-satisfaction with our methods which 
frequently hindered us from realizing the rapid progress other 
competing nations were making in the use and application of 
electric power in the textile industries. 

The census of industrial production for Great Britain, the 
United States and Germany provides some interesting data, which 
clearly shows how we are lagging behind in the use of electric 
power; for instance, in IQ07 the British textile industry had 
installed 1.8 million horse-power, of which o. 11 million was 
electrical. 

The corresponding figures for the United States were 1.6 
million horse-power with 0.3Q million horse-power electrical, and 
for Germany 0.91 million horse-power with o. 1 million horse-power 
electrical. 

Fig. 6 shows the rapid growth of the industry which indicates 
that the present power consumption in the United States is 3.9 
million horse-power, of which 2.7 million horse-power is electrical. 

In Germany the consumption is 1.2 million horse-power, of 
which 0.7 million horse-power is electrical, and in Great Britain 
2.8 million horse-power, of which 0.54 million horse-power is 
electrical. 

This rapid increase in the use of electric power in the textile 
trades is taking place in all other countries, such as India, China, 
Japan, Italy, South America and Russia. This can be verified 
by any textile machinery maker, as the majority of the machinery 
shipped abroad is made for motor drive. 

The time has now come for the Lancashire mill owner to face 
the facts and realize that there is something m electrical drive, as 
it is utterly impossible to believe that the mill owners in other coun¬ 
tries are installing electric drive for no economic reason whatever. 
Records are available from a large number of installations showing 
that with electric drive increased production ranging from 1 per 
cent, to as high as 7 per cent., also a better quality product, has 
been obtained. An average of 3 per cent, to 4 per cent can be 
obtained on any mill changing over from steam to electric drive. 
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Oil-treated v. Untreated Carded 
Cotton. 


The following is an account o± a scries of tests conducted to 
compare oil-treated with untreated cotton The purpose of these 
tests was to compare the running qualities, waste (\1s1ble and 
invisible), cleanliness of the rooms and machines, end breakage on 
the roving frames, spinning fiames and spoolers, breaking strength 
and counts of yarn The work was carried through two weeks 
of regular mill operation at the Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, 
N C , and twenty bales of cotton 3 in to 1 m middling grade were 
used 

The type of oil used was Mmerol Bretol “ E ” from Borne, 
Scrymser Co, 17, Battery Place, New York This was applied 
with the high-pressure system into the conveyor pipe on leaving the 
upstroke cleaner The amount put on was o 3 of 1 per cent figured 
on the amount of cotton going through I his will figure to 
approximately 5 07s of oil to/ every 100 lbs of cotton going through 
Two comparative tests consisting of two lots each were run, 
one test being on raw white stock, and the other on coloured 
One lot of cotton from each test was treated with oil on leaving 
the upstroke cleaner Each set of figures must be treated 
separately, since theie is no comparison between the figures com¬ 
piled on the white and on the coloured stocks Each lot contained 
about 2,200 lbs , and four lots were used 

Each lot was run through the same cleaning machinery, because 
it would give a more accurate test on cleaning On reaching the 
card room the two tests were run separately, and each lot in the 
two tests was run on parallel lines of machines The machines 
used were bale breakei, vertical opener, upstroke cleaner, breaker, 
intermediate and finisher pickers, cards, one process roving frame, 
spinning frame, and spoolers The white stock was spun into 
2i’s yarn and the coloured stock into icVs yarn 

With white cotton there was S r6 per cent invisible waste for 
the unoiled stock and 3 62 per cent foi the oiled This gives I 54 
per cent loss m the unoiled stock over the oiled Figuied on the 
amount fed (2,200 lbs ), this would give about 30 lbs 

With the coloured cotton the results showed that the unoiled 
coloured cotton had a 3 24 per cent invisible waste, and the oiled 
had a waste of 26$ per cent, which is about 11 lbs saved over the 
unoiled cotton 


TABLE I ENDS DOWN OF OILED AND UNOILED COTTON 
White Stock No 21’s 


Slubbers (2 days* run) 

Intermediates (ends per 100 spindles per nour) 

Spinning frames 

Spoolers 


Unoiled Oiled 
9 000 1 000 

0 326 0 262 

3 140 2 360 

94 850 70 850 


Coloured Stock No 10’s 
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Slubbers (2 days* run) . 

Intermediates (ends per 100 spindles per hour). 

Spinning frames . 

Spoolers . 

TABLE II. STRENGTH AND SIZE OF 


Unoiled 

Oiled 

4-00 

0-00 

0-41 

0-13 

1*14 

0-96 

73-02 

67-80 

YARNS 




White 





-Actual- 

.—Corrected— 


Plain 

Oiled 

Plain 

Oiled 

Average breaking strength 

. 79-6 

81*3 

79-6 

80-6 

Average counts . 

. 20-74 

20-57 

20-74 

20-74 


Coloured 





.-Actual-* ^ 

-Corrected-. 


Plain 

Oiled 

Plain 

Oiled 

Average breaking strength 

. 170-2 

170-8 

168-6 

170-8 

Average counts . 

. 9-75 

9-84 

9-84 

9-84 


As regards running qualities no difference could be seen in the 
opening card rooms or drawing except that there was more fly and 
dust from the unoiled cotton. 

A. R. Marley, B.S.j in “ The Textile World.” 


Effect of Calendering on Thread 
Count and Strength. 


The figures in the accompanying tables are given, not because 
they necessarily prove anything, but as interesting information on 
what actually happened to the thread count and to the strength in 
a series of experiments on light-weight cloths. 

In the first table, the grey construction is shown. The weight 
is given in ounces per square yard, the yam number as determined 
by the mill making the cloth, the thread count as actually found 
in the cloth and the strength as determined by breaking five speci¬ 
mens in each of the warp and filling directions. As the cloth was 
made for balloon cloth, the War Department specification calling 
for a i-in. strip test was used in determining the breaking strength. 
Three of the grey cloths were finished by putting them through 
what was known as a regular calender and four through a heavy 
calender. Only one fabric was put through the regular and heavy. 
As would be expected, the calendering pulled down the width of 
the cloth, with the attendant increase in the number of ends per 
inch and a decrease in the picks per inch. This change in the 
construction was reflected in most instances in the change in 
strength. Such inconsistencies as occurred are probably due to the 
variation in the doth rather than to the variation in the general 
effect. Apparently, the finer the yams and the higher the thread 
count, the more effect that calendering will have on the count and 
the strength. These experiments also tend to show that calender- 
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ing as such has little effect on the combined strength of the warp 
and filling. 


Grey 



Weight 





Strength 


oz. per 

Yarn No. 

Count 


1 -in. 

Strip 

Sample 

sq. yd. 

W 

V 

W 

F 

W 

F 

1 

2.6 

83 

83 

141 

135 

45 

37 

2 

2.8 

77 

77 

124 

132 

44 

53 

3 

2.6 

70 

70 

118 

124 

40 

40 

4 

2.7 

65 

65 

110 

110 

42 

33 

5 

2.6 

59 

59 

97 

108 

35 

36 

6 

2.6 

53 

53 

92 

90 

42 

32 




Regular Calender 




1 

2.5 



148 

132 

50 

39 

2 

2.8 



128 

123 

50 

44 

6 

2.6 



97 

84 

41 

29 




Heavy 

Calender 




3 

2.5 



123 

117 

42 

33 

4 

2.7 



116 

104 

45 

31 

5 

2.6 



101 

103 

36 

38 

6 

2.6 



96 

85 

42 

30 


[National Association of Cotton Manufacturers , Boston .) 
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A difficult situation has arisen m Tapan as a result of over¬ 
production m the cotton industry 

It will be recalled that most of the Japanese cotton mills 
increased the number of their spindles to compensate for the 
decrease in production anticipated as a result of the abolition of 
night woik lor women and children, and that the members of the 
Japanese C otton Spmncis’ Association agiud ti reduce production 
by 23 i>ei cent , this reduction to cease as soon as night work was 
abandoned, and not later than July 1, uj2<), when the prohibitum 
of night work came into force 

After the abolition of night work, it was found that there was 
over-production of cotton yarns, for various reasons The 
domestic demand decreased, following the financial retrenchment 
policy of the Government, which was preparing to remo\e the gold 
embargo Exports to China fell, on account of the sharp decline 
in the price of silver At the same time, as a result of the removal 
of the limitation, there was an enormous increase m the number of 
spindles Thus the need for the limitation of production was 
again felt The Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association, at its 
general meeting on January 28, passed a resolution providing that, 
on the basis ol 17 hours of work per da} and two holidays per 
month (which are observed by most millsl, the member factories 
should adopt two additional holidavs pei month, and furthermore 
that they should seal 10 pci cent of their total spindles for a peiiod 
of six months fiom February !«;, 1930 In place of the two addi¬ 
tional holidays, members might seal additional spindles, m which 
case each holiday was to be taken as equivalent to a reduction of 
3 6 per cent m the number of spindles 

According to press reports, some factories have adopted the 
four holidays per month and sealed 10 per cent of their spindles, 
while some have adopted three holidays and sealed 13 6 per cent 
of their spindles, but most of the mills have found it moie advan¬ 
tageous to retain two holidays and seal 17 2 per cent of their 
spindles 

Vigorous opposition to these measures was expressed by the 
trade unions as well as by the general public, on the ground that 
the Association had considered their own profits at the expense 
of the workers and consumers The Osaka Textile Mill Workers* 
Union, which is affiliated to the Geneial Federation of Labour, 
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presented a statement to the Association and to the authorities 
concerned expressing the Union’s opposition to the aggravation 
of the unemployment situation and the lowering of earnings. It 
was estimated that about 20,000 workers would lose their employ¬ 
ment. 


NEW POLISH SPINNERS’ CARTEL. 


Impelled by the chaotic conditions which prevail in the textile 
industry, another attempt has been made to form a cartel of Polish 
spinners, writes our Lodz correspondent. The firms that have 
already joined the new cartel control about 80 per cent, of all the 
spindles in the Lodz district, and efforts are being made to force 
in the other spinners who have so far remained outside the trust. 
The first move of the cartel has been to call upon the members to 
operate only one shift for six days per week. This is equivalent 
to a working week of 46 hours. Up to this time operations in the 
Lodz mills have been on a very irregular basis, some spinners work¬ 
ing two, three, or four days per week on two shifts, while others 
have been working four, live, or six days on only one shift. The 
cartel managers have figured out that if all spindles operate not 
more than 46 hours per week even the present low rate of production 
will be curtailed by about 12 per cent. This further reduction of 
12 per cent, in yarn output, it is calculated, will about bring pro¬ 
duction into line with existing demand. Stocks of goods are still 
abnormally high, but, if production can be held down for a few 
months, it is hoped that the buying power of the agricultural com¬ 
munity will soon begin to pick up so that the surplus stocks can be 

t radually worked off. In the meantime, unfortunately, the weak 
nancial condition of many of the mill owners (two more serious 
failures have been rej>orted during the past week or two) deters 
them from adopting the cartel’s restriction programme. In fact, 
they take advantage of it to increase their own production. It is 
the cut-throat competition of these mill owners that has so far 
defeated all attempts to organize the Lodz industry on a rational 
k as ^ s - (The CommerciaL) 


WAGES IN U.S. COTTON MILLS AND IN CENTRAL 

EUROPE. 


The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, 
publish the following in their Bulletin : — 

The accompanying table showing wages in several of the 
European countries compared to the United States is of particular 
interest, as it shows the wage rate per hour for a great many of the 
individual operations. It also explains why imports from Czecho¬ 
slovakia continued to increase rapidly, in spite of the present 
tariff. 

These figures, naturally, do not give sufficient information on 
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which to compare production costs. Except in the case of weavers, 
the size of the job is not known. For example, in Switzerland, 
although a ring spinner may be getting 12 cents an hour, it may 
be for tending 500 spindles on Indian cotton, where the breakage 
is so high that an assistant is provided, even on such a small number 
of spindles. 

This table does, however, give a very good idea of the wages 
received by the operatives. As the United States is the last 
civilized country to operate more than 48 hours per week, the 
weekly wages can be figured on a basis of 48 hours. 

In transposing the figures from the foreign monetary systems 
into the equivalent of United States currency, the present rate of 
exchange has been used. 


Position 

Switzerland Germany 

Austria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

United 

States 


• 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Opening . 

.140 

.1575 

.0980 

,1080 

_ 

Picker Tender 

.140 

.1575 

.1064 

.1080 

.2820 

Card Tender 

.150 

.1550 

.0910 

.0750 

.3140 

Card Stripper 

.160 

.1550 

.1064 

.0900 

.3140 

Card Grinder 

.170 

.2375 

.1148 

.1200 

.4070 

Drawing Tender ... 

.130 

.1250 

.0980 

.0900 

.2770 

Sweeper . 

Speeder Tender ... 

.110 

.0875 

.0840 

.0600 

— 

.160 

.1250 

.0980 

.0900 

.3520 

Doffer . 

— 

.0900 

.0700 

.1020 

.3180 

Spinner—Ring 

.120 

.1375 

.1400 

.0840 

.3075 

Spinner—Mule ... 
Weaver (4 looms)* 

.230 

— 

— 

.1530 

.6270 

.160 

.1538 

.1120 

.0960 

.3815 

Loom Fixer 

.350 

.3850 

.2520 

.1890 

.4820 

Slasher Tender ... 

.230 

.1825 

.1330 

.2040 

.3960 

Twister Tender ... 

.152 

— 

.0910 

.0747 

_ 

Spooler Tender ... 
Warper Tender ... 
Cloth Inspector ... 

.080 

.1350 

.1204 

.0900 

.2335 

.120 

.1600 

.1400 

.0900 

.3305 

.150 

.1350 

.1400 

— 

.2595 

Average ... 

.162 

.1612 

.1173 

.1073 

.3521 


* For foreign countries only. 


WORKING HOURS IN U.S. COTTON MILLS. 


According to advices received in Manchester from U.S.A, there 
is a movement in the cotton industry to reduce working hours per 
week, to a maximum of 55 for the day shift, and 50 for the night 
shift. This movement is sponsored by the Cotton Textile Institute, 
who issue the following Statement on this subject: — 

“ In conferences conducted by Walker D. Hines, Chairman, and George 
A. Sloan, President of the Cotton Textile Institute, New York, an impor¬ 
tant number of cotton manufacturers in Southern and New England States 
have been considering for some time ways and means for diminishing the 
present degree of irregular employment in the industry, and as a result 
a recommendation has been made by these mill executives to promote that 
object. The recommendation contemplates a voluntary adjustment on the 
part of mills generally so that the day shift shall not exceed 55 hours per 
week and the night shift shall not exceed 50 hours per week. 

The effect of these schedules in those sections where night running is 
general will be to reduce the length of the regular night shift by not less 
than five hours per week in most cases and in some cases by 10 hours per 
week. In addition, both on night and day shifts, extra running time out¬ 
side of the regular shifts will be eliminated and in the comparatively few 
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cases where the day shift now exceeds 55 hours there will be a reduction 
to not more than 55 hours. 

For some years past the mills have actually been running on a lower 
total basis of employment than is indicated by these schedules, but under 
fluctuating methods of operation which have led to much unnecessary 
irregularity of employment and discontent on the part of employees. The 
proposed plan will tend to secure a greater regularity of employment. 

Mill executives recommending this plan to the industry represent some 
of the most important mill interests in the United States. 

In the opinion of leading mill executives who have given the matter 
considerable thought and study it is believed that the policy recommended 
is a sound one for the cotton textile industry to follow in that it will pro¬ 
mote greater regularity of work, the shortening of hours in the manner 
indicated, and greater contentment among mill employees.” 

The mills represented in the foregoing list include many of the largest 
and most successful in the U.S.A. Their action is extremely important 
and will inevitably have a strong influence upon the entire cotton manu¬ 
facturing industry of the country. 


Eight-Loom System. 


Statement by the Committee of the Burnley Master Cotton Sf inner s 
and Manufacturers J Association. 


In November, 1928, the Committee of the Burnley Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association appointed a sub-committee of 
four persons to enquire fully into the question of the best method to adopt in 
order to leduce the cost of production, without reducing wages or lengthen¬ 
ing working hours. The sub-committee turned its attention to automatic 
looms and automatic attachments to looms, and either the whole or part of 
the sub-committee visited works where automatic looms were being made 
and mills in which these looms were being worked. The automatic looms 
examined were the “ Vickers Stafford,” the “ Northrop ” and the 
“Toyoda”; the attachments examined were the “Whittaker,” the 
“ Terry,” and the “ Valentin.” Members have on two occasions visited 
the Continent to examine looms and to study working conditions in Holland 
and Germany. 

Whilst realizing that automatic looms or attachments would sooner or 
later be necessary m order to compete successfully with foreign countries 
on certain types of cloth, it was felt that as the expense of making these 
changes was very heavy, it might be difficult to effect much saving on 
automatic looms if single shifts only were worked, and it was well known 
that the operatives had a very strong objection to working double shifts, such 
as many pf our competitors abroad are doing. The interest on capital and 
depreciation of machinery resulting from the installation of automatic 
looms would be so large as practically to swallow up the saving in cost of 
weaving on a single-shift system. 


The question of running more than the customary four looms per weaver 
was also fully discussed, and, given certain conditions, such as reducing 
the speed of the looms, using larger cops, taking away from the weaver 
all extraneous duties such as sweeping, cleaning, oiling, pulling cuts off, 
and v/eft and cloth carrying, the sub-committee were of opinion that this 
system could be adopted without increasing the work of the weaver, and 
that it would enable the employer to produce cloth more cheaply ana also 
permit of the payment of a higher weekly wage to the operative. The 
saving in cost of production was expected to be sufficient to enable more 
trade to be obtained, and ultimately to enable mills that were then stopped 
nf «v'*??' V . e I y i ca ? ltal expense would be incurred, and the loss 

j St 1 J ke i >la 9 e before either automatic looms or attachments 
could be installed and effectively worked would be avoided. 

rnn™i«L e . November, 1928, the employers’ sub-committee met the 

® u J n j ey Weavers Association to discuss the various sug¬ 
gestions which they had considered. The condition of trade generally was 
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THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO., LTD. 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 

TELEPHONE—CENTRAL 1857. 

And at 17, Chapel Lane, Liverpool. : Telephone— Rotai lsss. 

THE PAINTING OF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Material. 

Societe Co-operative 
“ La Textile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 

1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,5 o o, o o o lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 


Indispensable in the Winding Room 


COOK'S 

WEAVERS KNOTTERS AND 
MACCOLL YARN CLEARERS 


COOK & CO. (MANCHESTER) LTD. 

18, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER 
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NOW READY 

SLATER’S TABLES 

Mounted on Boards 25" >v 20* 

COTTON COSTING CONSTANTS FOR 
SPINNERS 

(WASTE LOSS & REGAIN IN ONE CALCULATION) 

BASIS FACTORS FOR MERCHANTS & BROKERS 

(POINTS ON VALUE FOR COTTONS IN SPINNING) 

5 /- psr single copy, post free; 6/9 abroad. 

Cheaper rates on 100 copies for distribution to clients 

“Everyone in Cotton needs one ” 

THE LANCASHIRE STATISTICAL SERVICE 

(W. H. Slater, B.Sc., Textiles A.T.I.) 

26, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER 

Telephone : Central 2998 (Order forms in this issue) 



Cotton Ginning 

For all types and all TV \Ophin AfT T 

classes of seed cotton. 1 v Jl£1AwJL I!.JL1C1 y ™ 


Our association with Ginning 
Machinery dates back almost to the 
time of the invention of the Macarthy 
Gin about 1840 ; and we have in 
our time manufactured the various 
modifications of this type, such as 
the Knife Roller Gin, and this goes 
to prove that our experience has 
been on an extensive scale. 


We were the first of the English 
Textile Engineers to develop the 
manufacture of the Saw Gin; and 
it is now over a quarter of a century 
since we commenced the first 
battery plant manufactured outside 
the United States of America. It is 
a significant fact that this plant is 
still giving satisfactory service. 


J 

K 


Also Makers of Machinery 
for Opening , Preparing, 
Spinning , Winding and 
Doubling Cotton , Waste, 
Wool and other Yams ; 
and Complete Plants and 
Equipment for the 
Manufacture of RA YON. 


V 

/ 


DOBSON & BARLOW 
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also discussed, and it was pointed out that already manufacturers owning 
from 15,000 to 16,000 looms in the Burnley district had ceased to carry on 
business, either retiring voluntarily or by reason of failures. The question 
of automatic looms and attachments was discussed, and also the time that 
must elapse befoie these could be installed, assuming the necessary capital 
could be secured. As a temporaiy measure the running of eight looms per 
weaver was advocated by the employers, the percentage of looms to be 
worked on such systems to be agreed upon between the two parties. It was 
pointed out to the operatives’ repiesentatives that the employers were not 
desirous of reducing wages, and were not trying to get an inciease in 
working hours, but unless something was done to reduce the costs of pro¬ 
duction many other firms would be forced to close down, and gradually the 
number of weavers in employment would further be reduced. 

Subsequently the operatives asked that members of their Central 
Association and members of their local Association should together meet the 
employers to discuss the matters introduced by the employers, and this was 
agreed to, and further negotiations were carried on. After numerous 
discussions by the two sub-committees as to wages and conditions to be 
attached to the running of eight looms per weaver, and also meetings with 
the full committee of the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, it was finally 
agreed towards the end of April, 1929, that about a dozen firms should 
experiment on the system of eight looms per weaver, to the extent of 4 per 
cent, of their looms, and that for a period of three months a fixed wage of 
50s. per week should he paid to the weavers, and that during this time an 
attempt should be made to arrange a list price, based on production, as 
early as possible. 

Throughout the discussions it was undei stood that the experimental 
period during which 4 per cent, of looms of certain mills should be on the 
system of eight looms per weaver should expire on March 31, 1930, and it 
has therefore not been possible until aftei that date to publish any informa¬ 
tion as to the result of these experiments. After the wages dispute in July 
and August last the wages of the weavers on the eight looms were reduced 
by 6-4 per cent., making 46s. lOd. per week. The operatives objected to this 
reduction, but the employers pointed out that the three months’ arrangement 
as to wages had expired, and that, under the terms of the award on wages 
in the cotton trade, the wages of all weavers were automatically decreased 
by 6-4 per cent. 

In December last, the employers offered to make up the wages from 
46s. lOd. to 50s. from the date of the reduction, if a piece price list could be 
arranged for the remainder of the experimental time to March 31, 1930, but 
no agreement for a piece price list could be arranged. 

It should here be stated that the average wage of a Burnley weaver 
engaged on four looms weaving plain cloth is about 40s. per week. 

The employers offered a wage of 167 pence for 100,000 picks woven, 
based on a loom running 185 picks per minute, with an efficiency of 85 per 
cent., which would give a wage of 50s. per week on eight looms. If looms 
ran slower than 185 picks per minute the basis price was to be increased 
accordingly, but if the speed was increased beyond 185 picks per minute, the 
basis to remain at 16*7 pence, so that the weavers would then be able to 
earn more than 50s, per week. In addition, it was felt that the efficiency 
would be more than 85 per cent., and therefore over 50s. per week could be 
earned by efficient weavers. 

As regards cloths other than strictly plain cloths, the payment on a pick 
basis only would enable these cloths to be sold at a lower price than at 
present obtains, as some of the additions on the uniform list nave resulted 
in making the cost of weaving so high that our foreign competitors take all 
the trade in this class of goods which they are able to make, leaving us with 
only the surplus. This surplus is rapidly decreasing, as more and more 
looms are being worked abroad. 

The operatives asked for a basis to enable a weaver to earn 60s. per 
week on plain doth, with additions in accordance with the clauses in the 
uniform list, but later they reduced this to 56s. per week with uniform list 
^dditions. Their offer was coupled with a demand for a fail-back wage of 
52s. 4a. per week for eight running looms, and also for large cops to be 
provided m all cases. 

Subsequently this was amended by an offer to accept a piece price list 
rate of 45 per cent, over the uniform list, instead of the 82$ per cent, which 
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now obtains, with uniform list additions, calculated to give a weekly wage 

° f Condition of the experiment was that weaven^ “ ^eUev^ 

the duties of sweeping and cle ^ n 1 g ar 1 °°“o ) DS thu ^ reducing the amount of 
Some of the firms have been cops thus rreau :K loomSj 

SEStoTi&t W St. p“ ~ *•**“2 »« 

bS“?“/uc=d “low thii figure, and in otter, iteap.ad » nror, than IBS 
picks per minute; in one case icaching 195 picks Pf r d d Deed 

T*. u nQ found that the running of eight looms at the reduced, speed, 
alongwfththe other ^vintages, entlils no more work.to the weaver than 
the running of four ordinary looms under present conditions. 

It was agreed that the weavers’ representatives should be granted every 
facility foriisiting at any time the various mills conducting the experiment 
and examining the conditions of weaving. This has been taken full 
advantage of and the representatives of the weavers have frankly admitted 
that the experiment has been a practical success. 

Most of our members desire to try the scheme at their mills, and many 
of them have made application to do so, but we have discouraged any 
extension, anui they have refrained from doing so until the expiry of the 

*The Burnle' r employers did not intend to run 100 per cent, of their looms 
at eight looms per weaver, but wish to try a certain agreed percentage at 
each firm where the scheme could successfully be carried out. The 
employers are fully aware that at some of the mills it could not be done, 
owing to the class of cloths woven. 

Whilst admitting that the scheme has been proved a success in certain 
cases the operatives’ representatives appear to be afraid of the number of 
weavers who would be thiown out of employment by its general adoption. 
From the employers’ point of view, unless something is done veiy quickly 
to bring about an improvement in the trade, more mills will close and more 
weavers will be thrown out of employment than would be the case if the 
eight-loom system were in operation. 

The payment of a wage of about 7s. per loom, as suggested by the 
operatives, would result in such a small saving in the cost of weaving as not 
to make the change from the old system of running worth putting into 
operation. 

The conduct of these experiments and of the negotiations between the 
employers’ and operatives’ representatives has been, as will be seen by the 
foregoing statement, prolonged and patiently carried out. There has been 
no desire on the part of the employers to reach hurried conclusions or to 
take precipitate action. The position at the last meeting between the 
Burnley Employers’ Committee and the representatives of the Amalga¬ 
mated Weavers’ Association was that the weavers persisted in their demand 
for a price to be paid to the operatives who should be engaged on this 
system which, in the opinion of the employers, went so far to nullify the 
savings effected as to render it not worth adoption. They also stated that 
even if the employers were to agree to these rates of pay and the conditions 
suggested, they were not confident that the Central Council of their 
Amalgamation would agree to them, or even agree to a continuance of the 
expenment at all. 


Following this meeting the Central Council of the Amalgamated 
Weavers’ Association met on Saturday, March 29th, at which a resolution 
was adopted instructing their Executive Committee, so far as they were 
concerned, to bring the experiment to an end. The matter then, in accord¬ 
ance with the joint rules, came up for discussion between the Central 
Committee of the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Committee of the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, and at a joint 
meeting held on Tuesday last, April 8 , 1930, the application of the weavers 
that the experiment should be discontinued was discussed at very consider¬ 
able length, without any progress being made. 

At this meeting the employers asked the operatives if they were willing 
to consider a suggestion that the experiment should be continued upon an 
extended basis, and for a further limited period of time; that the experiment 
should not be confined to the Burnley district, but should be open to adoption 
by any district within the Employers’ Association where it was practicable 
to do so, without restriction as to which firms should adopt it. The 
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operatives 7 representatives after retiring to consider what had been said 
by the employers, and the suggestion that had been made, upon their return 
to the meeting leiterated their demand and said that in view of the 
instructions given by their General Council they could not depart from 
their application. 

In reply, the employers stated : — 

“ We very much regiet having received an application of the character 
contained in your letter that the Burnley eight-loom experiment 
shall now formally come to an end, and to note your attitude upon 
it at this joint meeting. We cannot recommend the Burnley 
Employed Association to discontinue the experiment .” 

The employers view with grave, concern the attitude of mind of the 
operatives 7 organization towards this attempt to bring about a cheapening 
of production, which has been proved to be technically practicable and 
economically successful in its application. They feel that the operatives 
are standing in the way of any progress calculated to render the industry 
more efficient and more capable of effective competition abroad. They 
also feel that the operatives have unduly exaggerated the effects upon 
employment which a controlled extension of the system would have. The 
employers all along have realized that in the interests of the industry as a 
whole, and for the well-being of both operatives and employers, it was 
desirable that the extension of this development should be regulated and 
controlled hv the joint action of both bodies working harmoniously together. 
They have not, and never have had, anv desire that this system should be 
applied upon a wide unlimited scale. They realize that it must proceed 
cautiously, and only at such a rate as the industry can adapt itself to without 
bringing into being countervailing objections that might undo the trade 
improvement, it was hoped to achieve to the industry. They recognize that 
any temporary displacement of labour which the system involves must 
be kept within reasonable limits, au.d that the suspension of any operatives 
not required should be effected by a process of selection made in such a way 
as to involve the minimum of hardship to those affected. The employers 
have wished, in introducing this system, to pay higher wages to the 
operatives engaged upon it than could be earned under the present four-loom 
system. They have not suggested that, coupled with it, there should be 
any extension of the working hours. The reduction in output brought about 
by the i eduction in speed would automatically provide some further 
employment and the ability to produce at a cheaper price should also bring 
an increased volume of trade and create some further employment for those 
weavers unemployed, or, at any rate, do something to arrest the constantly 
growing number of idle looms, with consequent unemplovment of work¬ 
people. 

Tt has been demonstrated beyond all doubt that the adoption of the 
eight-loom system will reduce materially the cost of weaving cotton cloth, 
and will also permit of the payment of an increased wage to the operative. 

r i he trade situation is one which neither employers nor operatives can 
regard with complacence. The number of idle looms is constantly 
increasing with its reflection upon the unemployment figures. It is not a 
choice for the operatives of agreeing to the extension of a system that, 
whilst temporarily causing some workers to be unemployed at the outset, 
may ultimately improve general conditions or of maintaining the status quo. 
There is no justification from the present condition of trade for the con¬ 
clusion that the status quo can be maintained simply by .retaining present 
conditions. On the contrary, there is evidence that conditions may possibly 
be worse, in which case the growth of unemployment is inevitable. 

There will be a further meeting on this question between the Central 
Committee of the Cotton Spinners ai>d Manufacturers 7 Association and the 
Northern Counties Textile Trades 7 Federation, before either side is at 
liberty to take such further action as they may deem advisable. The 
employers are hopeful that as an outcome of this meeting a settlement will 
be reached, and agreement come to whereby the system mav be extended and, 
at the same time, jointly controlled. The operatives should realize that the 
experience gained during the last twelve months cannot be wiped out or 
ignored. Widespread interest is being taken throughout the county in this 
question, and a refusal to continue in co-operation with the employers 7 
organization to agree jointly to control an extension of the system may lead 
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to uncontrolled, unregulated adoptions all over the county, with undesirable 

It is very regrettable that in these extremely difficult times obstacles 
should be placed in the way of necessary and well-intentioned efforts, 
designed for the preservation of the cotton industry, upon winch the liveli¬ 
hood and well-being of large numbers of our industrial population depends. 

Burnley, April 11, 1930. 


HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 

A subscriber recently wrote that includes a personal interpretation of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE the market by Theodore H. Price ; a 

had succeeded in “ humanizing complete digest of and comments on 

statistics.” His comment finds ready the cotton news of the week; corre- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON STATISTICS 



The present tabulation is the final result of the census of cotton 
consumption in the cotton-spinning mills of the world for the half- 
year ended January 31 , IQ 30 , and of cotton mill stocks on that day. 
It should be borne in mind that the figures published herewith 
relate to raw cotton only, and do not contain linters or waste cotton 
of any kind whatsoever. 

The total world’s cotton mill consumption for the half-} T ear 
ended January 31, 1930, compared with the same period of the 
previous year, is as follows: — 



31st Jan 

3K 4 I Ail. 

Inc tease or 

I )oc rcaso over 


1930 

1929 

pievious year 


bales 

bales 

bales 

American Cotton 

7,083,000 

7,613,000 

- 530,000 

East Indian Cotton 

2,985,000 

2,574,000 

+ 411,000 

Egyptian Cotton 

502,000 

497,000 

+ 5,000 

Sundries 

2,632,000 

2,184,000 

+ 448,000 

All kinds of Cotton .. 

13,202,000 

12,868,000 

+ 334,000 


The total world’s cotton mill stocks on January 31, 1930, 
were: — 

American Cotton: 

Europe .. .. 703,000 bales against 783,000 bales on 3Ut Jan, 1929. 

Asia . 210,000 „ „ S/9,000* „ 

America .. .. 1 , 811,000 „ J,S02,000 „ 

The total world’s mill stocks of American cotton on January 31, 
1930, were 2,742,000 bales, as against 2,958,000 bales in .the year 
1929. 

East Indian Cotton: 

Europe .. .. 300,000 bales against 248,000 bales on 01st Jan , 1929. 

Asia . 851,000 „ 948,000* „ 

Altogether the world’s mill stocks of East Indian cotton are 
1,173,000 bales against 1,216,000 12 months ago. 

Egyptian Cotton: 

Europe .. .. 152,000 bales against 136,000 bales on 31st Jan., 1929. 

Asia . 17,000 „ „ 10 , 000 * 

America .. .. 40,000 „ 32,000 „ „ „ „ 

The total world’s mill stocks of Egyptian cotton are 224,000 
bales against 182,000 bales twelve months ago. 


* See footnote to Japan on page 544 . 
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Sundry Cottons : 

Europe .. .. 303,000 bales against 430,000 bales on 31st fan,, 1929. 

Asia. 208,000 „ ‘ 307,000 „ 

America .. .. 03,000 „ „ 122,000 „ „ „ 


The total world’s mill stocks of all kinds of cotton on January 
31, 1930, were 4,931,000 bales against 5,294,000 bales on 
January 31, 1929. 

N. S. PEARSE, 

Assistant to the General Secretary . 


SHORT-TIME TABLE. 


The spindle-hours stopped by the mills reporting, when worked 
out over the whole industry of each country, indicate the following 
stoppages in weeks of 48 hours, for the industries in the countries 
tabulated below: — 

Half-year ending 
Jan. 31st, 1930 


Great Britain. . 7 • ()92f 

Germany .. .. .. .. .. .. 2-356 

Prance. 1-368 

Russia .. ., . 2-650 

Italy. 3.930 

C zecho-SIovakia 10 p*»i cent, ot possible spindle hours 

Belgium . 3.320 

Poland .. .. .. .. .. . 1.420 

Switzerland. 2.903 

Holland .. .. .. .. ,. # . .. 0.047 

Austria. 8.391 

Sweden. 1-919 

Portugal . 0-067 

Finland. 2-993 

Denmark . 0-845 

Norway. !. 4 . 4 O 6 

Japan. 3 .091 

China .. .. .. .. .. ,, # # # , 2-130 

Canada .. .. .. .. .. ., .. ,, 4-735 

Mexico .. .. .. ,. .. ,, 2-692 

Brazil.! !! 4*233 


f The stoppage of the American Section amounted to 9*007 weeks, and that 
of the Egyptian Section to 4* 555 weeks of 48 hours. There were 88 mills with 
4,840,100 spindles in the American Section completely stoptied during the period 
under review. 
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LANCASHIRE’S OWN TRADE REVIEW 

- READ ALL OVER THE WORLD - 

COTTON FEATURES: 
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OTHER TEXTILES: 

RAYON: Fortnightly Market Reports, Manchester, 
Bradford and other centres. Best informed 
on World developments. 

Wool, Silk, Linen and Jute Markets and Prices. 

DYES C& CHEMICALS: 

First with all price changes and new processes. 

FOR THE MAN OF AFFAIRS: 

Finance in all its aspects, including “ Mancunian's ” 
review of Northern Industrial Shares ; Trans¬ 
port ; Engineering and Machinery; Insurance; 
Taxation Problems ; Business Administration 
and Management. 

Every Thursday - - Trice 3d. 

Subscription (including all Supplements and Annual Review) 
INLAND 16/- per annum. ABROAD 18/- per annum. 

Applications for Specimen Copies, address THE PUBLISHER, THE 
COMMERCIALS’ GUARDIAN BUILDINGS , MANCHESTER. 
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INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON- 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners 





IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 






(regardless of weight) 






AMLR1C \N 


\jm 

IASI INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 

-- 

— 

- - — 

- - — 


— 

- — 

- 




Half j ear ending 


1 

Half jcai ending 




Jan. 31 

July 31 

Jan 81 

Jan 31 

1 Jan. 31 

July 31 

Jan. 31 

Jan 81 



1930 

1929. 

1929 

192# 

■ 

1929 

1929 

1928 


Europe :— 









(1) 

Great Bntain .. 

880 

931) 

971 

1,027 

100 

91 

92 

47 

(2) 

Germany.. 

468 

474 

550 

677 

144 

130 

122 

95 

(3) 

France .. 

380 

405 

419 

407 

100 

112 

105 

78 

(J) 

Russia .. 

231 

73 

317 

376 

52 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(5) 

Italy 

355 

373 

372 

342 

133 

114 

111 

81 

(«) 

Czecho-Slovakia 

171 

181 

19G 

237 

56 

49 

41 

39 

(?) 

Belgium .. 

93 

99 

120 

113 

89 

85 

90 

64 

(4) 

Spain 

130 

135 

356 

151 

46 

37 

37 

34 

('0 

Poland .. 

98 

87 

m 

173 

12 

9 

14 

12 

m 

Switzerland 

24 

20 

27 

28 

5 

5 

4 

3 

01) 

Holland .. 

76 

75 

70 

74 

22 

19 

18 

16 

(1-1) 

Austria .. 

39 

5L 

52 

64 

20 

19 

21 

18 

(16) 

Sweden .. 

48 

45 

49 

52 

1 

l 

1 

_ 

(11) 

Portugal 

28 

35 

21 

34 

— 


1 

o 

(15) 

Finland .. 

16 

10 

18 

21 


_ 

_ 

_ 

(16) 

Hungary* 

19 

■a 


_ 

5 

5 

_ 

- 

(17) 

Denmark 

10 



LI 

- 


_ 

— 

(IS) 

Norway .. 

5 

m 

mi 

4 

— 

- 

— 

- 


Europe Total .. 

j 3,071 

1 

3,044 

3,480 

3,791 

785 

676 

657 

489 


! Asia: 

1 








(0 

India 

25 

25 

27 

117 


958 

922 

1,000 

(2) 

Japan .. 

573 

578 

522 

572 

870 

751 

737 

676 

(3) 

China 

130 

158 

121 

131 

199 

180 

218 



Asia Total 

728 

761 

670 

840 

2,156 

I,88<1 

i 

1,877 1 

1 

■ 

1,784 


America : 





\mm 

■ 



(-0 

U.S.A. 

3,157 

3,483 

3,305 

3,465 





(2) 

Canada .. 

93 

115 

103 

91 

H 

H 



(3) 

Mexico .. 

_ 

_ 



M 

■ 



W 

Brazil 

~ 


— 

- 

1 

1 I 


— 


i 

l America Total.. 

3,250 

3,508 

3,108 

3,539 

■ 

| 

10 

15 


Sundries 

34 

60 

55 

36 

13 

14 

30 

13 


HALF-YEAR'S 










TOTAL .. 

7,083 

7,463 

7,613 

8,226 

2,985 

2,604 

2,574 

2,300 


* Formerly included in Sundries, 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOCKS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 



1 


AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 










1 


Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 




Jan. 31 1 

July 31 

Jan. 31 

Jm 31 

Jan. 31 

July 81 

Jan 31 

Jan 31 


| 

1930 1 

1920 

1929 

192b 

1930 

1929 

1929 

1928 


Europe : 

1 








$2 

Great Britain .. 

77 

71 

91 

99 

24 

24 

16 

11 


Germany.. 

101 | 

108 

140 

185 

47 

55 

43 

31 

(3) 

France .. 

143 

167 

154 

153 

64 

87 

GO 

32 


Russia .. 

__ 1 

45 

12 

16 

— 

— 

— 


$ 

Italy 

161 

132 

148 

129 

68 

65 

19 

33 

a 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

39 

43 

54 

61 

16 

17 

13 

11 

7 . 

Belgium .. 

39 

41 

32 

43 

49 

55 

38 

29 

(*) 

Spam 

22 , 

20 

25 

32 

7 

9 

8 

5 

(») 

Poland .. 

15 1 

11 

21 

19 

3 

3 

2 

3 

m 

Switzerland . ■ 

18 I 

14 

20 

21 

4 

5 

3 

2 

(iq 

Holland .. 

37 

30 

35 

34 

11 

15 

9 

5 

m 

Austria . 

10 

12 

14 

16 

4 

5 

6 

4 

(13) 

Sweden .. 

17 

19 

19 

21 

1 1 

1 

l 


(14) 

Portugal. .. | 

6 

4 

5 

0 



— 

_ 

m 

Finland .. 

6 

6 

6 

5 



— 

_ 

(16) 

Hungary* 

5 

3 


- 

2 

1 

- 

_ 

(17) 

Denmark 

5 

3 

3 

4 

— 1 



_ 

(IS) 

Norway .. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 1 

— 

— 

— 


Europe Total .. 

703 

730 

783 

845 

300 

342 

248 

166 


Asia : 



■i 






1 0 

India 

10 

27 

HE9 

23 

612 

866 

667 

531 

m 

Japanf .. 

| 164 

311 

■ .3 

260 

188 

424 

241 

233 

1 (3) 

China 

45 

52 

Ka 

48 

51 

105 

40 

25 


1 

| Asia Total 

.1 

219 

300 

l 

34!l 

331 

851 

1,395 

918 

789 


1 

1 America: 

1 

i 

1 







w 

1 U.S.A. 

1,735 

I 932 

1,698 

1,624 

18 

14 

9 

6 

(2) 

1 * Canada .. 

79 

1 63 

104 

54 

— 

- 

— 

_ 

(3) 

) Mexico 

- 

1 — 

— 


— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 M 

1 Brazil 

- 

1 ~~ 

— 

s 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

| America Total .. 

1 

1,814 

995 

1,802 

B 

18 

14 

9 

6 

^ Sundries 

1 6 

14 

24 

13 

4 

10 

11 

8 

| 

1 HALF-YEAR'S 

I 

1 







1 

TOTAL . 

1 

,| 2,742 

1 

| 2,129 

2,958 

2,867 

1,173 

. 

1,761 

1,216 

969 


♦Formerly included in Sundries. 

t Including Spinners* Port Warehouse Stocks, prior to 1930 Spinners’ Port Warehouse 
Stocks on July 31st, 1929, were, viz , 76,547 bales American, 111,602 bales Indian, 2,391 
bales Egyptian, and 9,841 bales Sundries; Jan. 31st, 1930, American, 28,335; Indian, 
25,400; Egyptian, 434 ; Sundries, 8,618. 
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on 1st March, 1930, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 



EGYPTIAN 


SUNDRIES 


TOTAL 




Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 



Halt-year ending 


! 

dan. 31 

July 11 

Tail il 

Tan 11 

Jan 31 

luly 'll 

Tan U 

Jan 31 

Jan. 31 

July 31 



1 

1930 

1929 

1929 

102h 

1930 

1929 

1929 

192S 

1930 

1029 




47 

41 

46 


88 

4L 

56 

69 

236 

177 

1 

215 

w! 

15 

13 

13 

15 

6 

7 

6 

6 

169 

183 

EH 

237 

(2)1 

88 

35 

27 

18 

31 

31 

30 

21 

276 

320 

271 

224 

(3)| 

4 

9 

7 

10 

200 

190 

321 

287 

204 

244 

340 

313 

(4)| 

13 

15 

13 

<1 

6 

5 

5 

5 

248 

217 

215 

176 

w. 

5 

5 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

63 

66 

73 

77 

(«)l 

2 

2 

2 

1 

15 

14 

11 

13 

105 

112 

83 

86 

(f)| 

7 

6 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

40 

38 

39 

41 

(5)1 

2 

2 

2 

l 

1 

1 

— 

T 

21 

17 

28 

24 

(9)1 

18 

14 

16 

17 

1 

2 

1 

2 

41 

35 

40 

42 

i m 

— 

- 



2 

1 


l 

50 

46 

44 

40 

(ii 

1 

1 

1 



L 

1 

1 

15 

19 

22 

21 

(12) 

— 






1 

1 

18 

20 

21 

22 

(13) 

— 

— 



6 

2 

4 

2 

12 

6 

0 

8 

(14) 

- 








6 

(> 

0 

5 

(IS) 

— 

- 



- 


— 


7 

1 

— 

— 

m 

_ 


— 



- 

- 

— 

5 

3 

3 

4 

(iry 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

2 

1 

1 

i 

(isy 



13C 

116 

363 

299 

439 

412 

1,518 

1,514 

1,606 

1 

1,539 | 

■ 

1 

m 

1 

24 

39 

14 

11 

649 

936 

723 

566 

(i) 1 


14 


23 

27 

34 

35 

81 

391 

783 

552 

597 

(2) 

m 

1 


B 

247 

JOS 

258 

183 

345 

326 

339 

256 

(3) 



10 

B 

298 

241 

307 

273 

1,385 

2,045 

1,611 

1,419 


46 

CO 

■ 

39 

12 

19 

19 

21 

1,811 

1,025 

1,756 

1,690 

(1)\ 

3 

2 

■ 

1 


_ 

— 


82 

65 

106 

55 

2)1 

— 

— 

■ 

1 

42 

36 

36 

39 

42 

| 3b 

36 

40 

h 

— 

— 

H 


39 


67 

78 

39 

| 90 

67 

78 

w 

49 

E 

32 


93 

145 

122 

138 

1,974 

11,216 

1 

1,965 

1,863 


6 

4 

4 

2 

38 

60 

70 

38 

54 

88 

109 

61 


224 

228 

182 

B 

792 

745 

938 

863 

4,931 

4,863 

5,294 

4,882 

i 
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INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


ESTIMATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years 31st July, 1929, and 31st Jan., 
the International Cotton 




Total Estimated Number of 
Spinning Spindles 

Mule Spindles 

* COUNTRIES 


Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 



Jan 31, 1930 

July 31, 1929 

Jan 31, 1930 

July 31, 1929 

Europe : 

Great Britain .. 
Germany 

France 

Russia* 

Italy .. 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Belgium 

Spam .. 

Poland 

Switzerland .. 
Holland 

Austria 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Finland 

Hungary 

Denmark 

Norway 


,*>6,277 

11,260 

9,891 

7,624 

5,317 

3,663 

2,179 

1,875 

1,494 

1,454 

1,163 

908 

627 

503 

262 

176 

98 

60 

55,917 

11,250 

9,880 

7,465 

5,210 

3,673 

2,150 

1,875 

1,557 

1,504 

1,160 

955 

626 

503 

262 

153 

99 

60 

42,766 

4,630 

3,441 

2,252 

4)703 

1,676 

463 

10 

403 

636 

251 

309 

93 

173 

45 

30 

13 

42,776 

4,630 

3,441 

2,597 

678 

1,675 

451 

10 

430 

675 

251 

353 

95 

173 

46 

29 

5 

13 

Total 

•* 

104,831 

104,305 

61,898 

58,328 

Asia: 

India .. 

Japan .. 

China .. 


8,807 

6,837 

3,699 

8,704 

6,530 

3,602 

871 

35 

897 

42 

Total 

•• 

19,343 

1.8,836 

906 

939 

America : 

U.S.A4 

Canada 

Mexico 

Brazil .. 

•• 

31,631 

1.283 

700 

2,771 

34,829 

1,240 

751 

2,750 

1,800 

205 

3 

1,800 

200 

37 

3 

Total 

•• 

39,445 

39,570 

2,008 

2,040 

Sundries .. 

•• 

1,524 | 

| 1,500 


200 

f 

Grand total 

i 

•• 

165,143 

, 164,211 

I 

64,951 

61,507 


*7,200,000 spindles were active; the division between mules and rings has not been given by the 
Soviet. 

JU.S A.—The division between mule and ring and the number of spindles on Egyptian are only 
approximate. On July 31.1929, 30,396,000 spindles were active, and on Jan 31, 1930, 29,198,000 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half- 
1929, on basis of returns made to 
Federation’s Statistics. 


Ring Spindles 

Spinning Spindles 
Egyptian Cotton 

Spindles in Course 
op Erection 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

Jan 31, 1930 

July 31, 1929 

Jan. 31,1930 

July 31, 1929 

Jan. 31,1930 

July 31,1929 

13,511 

13,141 

18,175 

17,484 

90 

47 

(5,630 

6,620 

1,275 

1,074 

11 

74 

6,450 

6,439 

2,450 

2,400 

40 

62 

5,372 

4,868 

225 

225 

_ 

300 

614 

4,532 

659 

833 

22 

117 

1,987 

1,998 

427 

527 

8 

— 

1,716 

1,705 

41 

2G 

— 

3 

1,865 

1,865 

130 

130 

_ 

— 

1,091 

1,127 

208 

270 

— 

7 

818 

829 

725 

709 

34 

13 

912 

909 

— 

— 

— 

— 

599 

602 

47 

42 

— 

— 

534 

531 

14 

13 

7 

6 

330 

330 

4 

10 

— 

— 

217 

216 

8 

6 

— 

— 

146 

124 

5 

5 

2 

25 

94 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

47 

- 

— 

— 

— 

42,933 

43,977 

24,393 

23,754 

214 

047 

7,936 

7,807 

31 

9 

65 

30 

6,802 

6,488 

585 

652 

200 


3,699 

3,602 

— 

— 

119 

18 

18,437 

: 

17,897 

016 

661 

384 

78 

32,831 

i 

33,029 



7 

? 

1,078 


44 


— 

30 

757 

714 

— 


— 

2 

2,771 

2,747 

— 


— 

12 

37,437 

37,530 

2,044 


— 

44 



143 

134 

26 

20 

100,192 

102,704 



624 

789 



























SPECIFICATION OP PART OF THE COTTON RETURNED AS “SUNDRIES” (IN ACTUAL BALES) 
Six Months ending 31st January. 1930, calculated from Actual Returns 
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Includes 325 Russian bales. 
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Tsljgrams: 

HBTH, MANCHESTER 
Ts'ephones: 

ARDWICK 2601 (7 lines) 


JOHN 


Codis: 

ABC (5th and 6th Editions) 
BENTLEY'S, Al, and 
WESTERN UNION 


HETHERINGTON 

- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 


Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this country 
THE Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders 

Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential Motion 
FIRM Invented the All-Metal Mule Carriage 

.— Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 

WHO Were the Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 

Are now the Sole Makers of the New Model Patented 
Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS & CO., MANCHESTER 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Established 1804 


HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerland) 

Makers of all kinds of Textile Test- 
r * | ^ ing Machines and Instruments. 

I , I 1 Newest automatic strength and 

i [1 elongation testers. 

[ “TTTT Newest twist counters for single 

^ li jL * t ^ J i ^* a & ram a PP ara tus for cotton 

! CONDITIONING OVEN 
E JF* , STANDARD 

K Am ' with electric hot air blower, the 

^ h quickest, completest, most efficient 
mi / oven to accurately determine the 

moisture of cotton, yam, etc. 

' Agents for England: 

1 VIHHHpF W. ISHERWOOD & CO. 

*—32, Albert Street, King Street West 

Manchester. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERNATIONAL GREY CLOTH PRICES. 


The United States Department of Commerce recently issued 
their annual comparison of prices of cotton grey cloths on the 
world's representative markets, from which we give the following 
extracts: — 

AVERAGE PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE COTTON GREY CLOTHS 


New Yoik Maiket-Weekly Aveiage Pnce pex pound 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Sheetings 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

36', 56 X 60, 4-yd . 

.40*76 

48 79 

45*70 

41 80 

36 43 

36*38 

35*82 

33*88 

40', 44x40, 4 25-yd 

38*13 

47 20 

43 22 

39 77 

34*17 

33 33 

33 20 

32*26 

36', 48x40, 5* 30-yd 
Print Cloths 

42-37 

47 80 

44 • 09 

41 03 

35-45 

34*64 

34 59 

33*83 

39', 80x80, 4-yd . 

.48-11 

54 90 

53 • 54 

51 09 

42-47 

42 07 

43*26 

40-86 

39', 72X76, 4-25-yd 

47-35 

54- 14 

50*04 

50 44 

40*90 

41 -40 

41*81 

40*16 

39', 68x72,4 75-yd 

45*95 

50 11 

49 77 

50*68 

40*57 

41*12 

41*73 

39*73 

28', 64X60, 7-yd . 

.18*83 

55 95 

51 *22 

49*85 

40*17 

U • 79 

42*86 

38*94 

27', 56X32, 9-yd . 

.50*18 

60 01 

53*29 

52 15 

* 

* 

+ 

* 

Ave foi 8 cloths . 

.45*21 

33*11 

49*01 

47 18 

38*59 

38*67 

39*04 

37*09 


Manchestei Royal Exchange 

Convex ted at actual £ exchange 


38', 72x64, 3* 75-yd 

37*96 

41*77 

43*64 

42*80 

35*10 

33*51 

33-77 

32*62 

35', 64x56, 4* 75-yd. 

40-43 

43*39 

44*53 

44*82 

37*04 

37-07 

37*94 

36*61 

38', 60 X 56, 4 • 54-yd 

35-42 

38*39 

39*44 

40*48 

33*72 

32*88 

33-56 

32*40 

38', 64X56, 4* 54-yd 

38*33 

40*26 

40*78 

40*86 

i. 

n 


* 

39', 64x60, 4* 54-yd 

* 

4 

i 

+ 

35-96 

36*01 

36*88 

35*51 

38', 52 X 44, 5 • 55-yd 

33*96 

36 47 

38*64 

38 92 

32*28 

31*53 

32*18 

31*04 

38', 48 X 48, 5 • 55-yd 

33*95 

38*20 

39*41 

39*05 

+ 

+ 

j- 

* 

Printers 

36', 76x88, 4* 25-yd 

61-61 

63*16 

62-42 

60*21 

45-96 

44*47 

45*30 

43*30 

32', 68X68, 7*37-yd 

49-25 

56-42 

61*53 

59*40 

46*44 

46 03 

47*45 

46*71 

Ave. {£ actual) . 

.41*62 

44 76 

46*30 

43 83 

38*07 

37*36 

38*18 

36*88 


An attempt is made in the following analysis to compaie the aveiage pi ices 
of 7 American cloths, 7 English cloths, 5 Indian and 1 Japanese, togethei with 
aveiage puce of Middling Ameucan Spot on 10 Southern maikets 


1928 AND 1929 COMPARISONS OF INTERNATIONAL COTTON GREY 
PRICES, CENTS 'LBS 



New York 

Manchester 

Bombay 

J apan 

Muldl’g 

Date 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1929 

Spots 

Jan 2 

40*46 

38-70 

37*97 

38-11 

33-50 

35-04 

29 86 

18-65 

Feb 5 

38*47 

37-47 

36*52 

37*30 

33*69 

34-94 

30 01 

18-48 

March 3 

38*77 

37-93 

37*71 

38*17 

33-28 

34-75 

30*61 

19 99 

April 2 

38-73 

38-18 

38*54 

38*13 

33-11 

34-94 

29*70 

19-37 

May 7 

40-77 

36-54 

40*02 

37-02 

33-63 

34-58 

29-41 

18-14 

June 4 

38-60 

35-76 

39*36 

36*54 

34-19 

34-52 

28-96 

18-59 

Julv 2 

40-10 

35-69 

39-98 

36*20 

34-51 

34-19 

28-21 

17-93 

August 6 . 

39-00 

36-94 

37-94 

37-63 

34-85 

34-10 

28-66 

18-55 

Sept 3 

38-41 

37-39 

37-65 

36-57 

34-40 

34-16 

30*46 

18-68 

October 1 . 

38-76 

37-78 

37-40 

36-37 

33-81 

34-18 

29-18 

18-29 

Nov 5 

39-21 

38-00 

37-21 

36-30 

34-48 

33-09 

29-11 

16-70 

Dec. 3 

39*40 

35-51 

38-09 

35-18 

34-91 

32-95 

28-06 

16-94 

Average .. 

39-04 

37-09 

38-18 

36-88 

33-95 

34-30 

29-41 

18-23 


* Not compiled 
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NEW USE FOR COTTON. 


The Northern Air Lines, Manchester, have inaugurated an 
advertising service, which, if adopted to any great extent, will be 
the mians of consuming large quantities of cotton cloth 

An aeroplane seen flying over Manchester recently was one of 
three advertising the Port of Manchester during the Cotton Fair. 
The aeroplane had on each wing banners bearing the words 
“ Manchester the nearest Port.” 

It is said that the aviator finds no particular difficulty m flying 
a machine equipped with these banners, which are 40 ft. long 
and 6 ft wide and exercise a drag on the machine roughly equal 
to the effect of the weight of the two passengers which the Avro 
504 K can carry. 

The actual letters run across the width of the banners, and the 
strokes are about i«5 ins. wide. On a clear day they are readable 
even at a height of 3,000 ft. 



The 

TEXTILE 
WE EKLY 

The dominant force 
in Textile Journalism 

THREEPENCE EVERY FRIDAY 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - Great Britain, 17/6 

Abroad, £1 

THE TEXTILE PRESS LTD. 
9, Albert Square, MANCHESTER 
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£% C O XT O N gfe 


STORE YOUR 
COTTON IN 
FIREPROOF 
COTTON SAFES 
ADJOINING 

-THE - 

MANCHESTER 

DOCKS 




CONNECTED 
BY RAIL WITH 

-EVERY- 

STEAMER’S 
BERTH,AND 
WITH ALL 
MAIN LINE 
RAILWAYS 


Port of Manchester Warehouses, Ltd. 

TRAFFORD PARK - - MANCHESTER 


Telephone: 801 Trafford Park 


Telegrams: Telephones: 

“Welkin, Liverpool ” 3820 Central, Liverpool 

“ Biped, Manchester ” 3343*3344, Central, Manchester 

Private Wire: Liverpool—-Manchester 

WELD & CO. 

Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

♦ 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Future* Order, executed in Liverpool, Nhw York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Alexandria, Bombay and Havre 
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Cotton Goods Imports of India. 


The Department of Overseas Trade, London, in their Survey of 
the Import Trade of India for the nine months ending December 
31, 1929, publish the following information: — 

The past year has been an unsettled one for all concerned in 
the textile business and the demand has been considerably in 
defect of the available supply. The most noticeable feature is the 
increased competition from Japan in grey and fancy goods where 
the rates asked for each succeeding shipment have been 
considerably less than the last. There has been a considerable 
increase latterly in the quantities of unbleached goods from Japan, 
also in fancy goods. In previous years Italy was the principal 
shipper in artificial silk varieties but recently Japan has made 
considerable strides in this direction. 

Cotton Twist and Yarn .—The total imports increased from 
30? million lbs. to 33^ million lbs. and the value from Rs.4 \ crores 
to Rs.4? crores. The British share fell from 16J million lbs. 
valued at Rs.2j crores to ifjJ million lbs. valued at Rs.2j crores. 
Our largest competitor in this trade is Japan w'hose share rose from 
5 million lbs. to 8^ million lbs. valued at Rs. ij crores. Shipments 
from China declined slightly to 7^ million lbs. valued at Rs.82 
lakhs, while the share of Italy rose from 383,000 lbs. valued at 
Rs.4? lakhs to 1 million lbs. valued at Rs.13 lakhs. The total 


quantity imported is made up as follow : — 

Million lbs. 

Grey . 214 

White . 4 

Coloured 31 

Mercerised 4 S 

Unspecified descriptions . \ 


Grey piece goods ( unbleached ).—The total imports increased 
from 576} million yards valued at nearly Rs.14 crores to 662^ 
million yards valued at Rs. 15^ crores, of which the British share 
declined from 411? million yards valued at Rs.qJ crores to 362 
million yards valued at Rs.8J crores. The share of Japan increased 
considerably from 159 million yards valued at Rs.4 crores to 291 
million yards valued at Rs.6? crores and the share of China also 
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increased from 4 million yards to 8 million yards valued at Rs. 16A 
lakhs. 

White piece goods (bleached ).—Shipments declined from 413 
million yards valued at Rs.11} crores to 336 million yards valued 
at Rs.qA crores, of which the British share fell from 393 million 
yards to 313 \ million } T ards valued at Rs.q crores. Shipments from 
Holland and Switzerland also declined slightly to 5A million yards 
valued at Rs.2iA lakhs and 5 million yards valued at Rs.21 
lakhs respectively, while the share of Japan advanced from 3J 
million yards valued at Rs.ioA lakhs to 7] million yards valued at 
Rs.i 72 lakhs. 

Coloured , printed or dyed piece goods. —This trade also 
showed a decline from 3S7A million yards valued at RS.13A crores 
to 352^ million yards valued at Rs.n] crores. The British share 
fell by 50 million yards to 207'] million yards valued at Rs.7 crores. 
Imports from Italy declined from 32 million yards to 18 million 
yards valued at Rs.66[ lakhs, while the share of Japan increased 
from 79 million ) T ards to 107 million yards valued at Rs.2^ crores. 
Arrivals from Holland also advanced from 7?, million yards to 
nearl)- 10 million yards valued at Rs.48? lakhs. 

Fen/s. —The total shipments declined from 28] million yards 
valued at Rs. 69A lakhs to 27A million yards valued at Rs.68A 
lakhs, of which the British share fell slightly to 9? million yards 
valued at RS.28A lakhs while shipments from the United States of 
America also declined slightly in quantity from 17J million yards 
to 17I million yards but rose in value from Rs.37 lakhs to Rs.39 
lakhs. 

Cotton Sewing Thread. —Imports increased in value from Rs.53 
lakhs to Rs.61 v lakhs, of which the Britisli share was Rs.52} lakhs. 

Artificial Silk Yarn. —The total imports rose in quantity from 
5i million lbs. to 5A million lbs. but declined in value from Rs. qq^ 
lakhs to Rs.73? lakhs, of which the British share fell to Rs.15A 
lakhs that of Germany to Rs.jj lakhs, that of Holland to Rs.S 
lakhs, that of Switzerland to RS.4A lakhs and that of Italy to RS.35A 
lakhs, while the share of France rose slightly to Rs .81 lakhs. Bom¬ 
bay and Madras are the principal ports of entry. 

Cotton and Artificial Silk piece goods. —This trade also 
declined from 37 \ million yards valued at Rs.2j crores to 35^ 
million yards valued at Rs.2 crores. Arrivals from all countries, 
except Japan, showed a decline. The British share fell from 
RS.70J lakhs to Rs.31 lakhs, that of Switzerland to RS.25J lakhs, 
that of Italy to Rs.36^ lakhs, that of Germany to Rs.8 lakhs and 
that of Austria to Rs.5f lakhs. The share of Japan increased 
considerably from 1A million yards to 14 million yards valued at 
RS.84I lakhs. 
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U.S.A. COTTON CONSUMPTION BY THE MILLS. 


The following figures* of the cotton consumed by the mills in 
America (excluding lintcrs) are taken from the United States 
Census Bureau Reports: — 



Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

August ... 

. 558,000 

527,000 

633,000 

501,000 

September 

. 546,000 

492,000 

627,000 

571,000 

October ... 

. 641,000 

618,000 

613,000 

569,000 

November 

. 544,000 

610,000 

626,000 

584,000 

December 

. 454,000 

534,000 

544,000 

605,000 

January ... 

. 577,000 

668,000 

582,000 

605,000 

F ebruary 

. 495,000 

598,000 

574,000 

590,000 

March 

— 

633,000 

581,000 

694,000 

April 

— 

632,000 

525,000 

619,000 

May 

... ... — 

668,000 

577,000 

633,000 

June 

... 

570,000 

511,000 

663,000 

July 

. 

546,000 

438,000 

569,000 

Total 

. — 

7,096,000 

6,832,000 

7,203,000 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


EXPORTS OF PIECE GOODS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
CONTAINING ARTIFICIAL SILK AND COTTON. 

Per Board of Trade Returns 


(In square yards.) 



Jan./Dec. 

Jan./Dec. 


inclusive 

inclusive 


1929 

1928 

Netherlands . 

1,217,644 

945,760 

Egypt ... . 

2,659,621 

3,761,327 

Dutch East Indies . 

4,776,739 

6,582,893 

Philippine Islands and Guam. 

93,993 

264,176 

China (incl. Hong Kong) . 

1,576,689 

2,218,278 

United States of America . 

172,744 

231,228 

Cuba . 

346,371 

187,623 

Central America . 

1,084,456 

2,228,695 

Colombia . 

1,134,717 

1,760,663 

Venezuela. 

1,075,031 

747,138 

Brazil . 

4,111,786 

14,330,732 

Argentine Republic . 

929,471 

816,423 

British West Africa . 

2,642,227 

2,810,226 

British South Africa . 

4,720,382 

5,416,292 

British East Africa . 

British India— 

148,671 

286,856 

Bombay . 

4,275,243 

9,430,255 

Madras. 

250,549 

131,512 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar, and Orissa ... 

9,919,782 

8,618,203 

Burmah . 

852,536 

2,521,565 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 

445,728 

963,662 

Ceylon . 

739,372 

1,502,454 

Australia. 

8,180,927 

6,204,304 

New Zealand . 

3,375,789 

2,435,153 

Canada . 

10,251,848 

9,563,116 

Other Countries. 

15,687,461 

15,426,899 

Total . 

80,669,777 

99,385,433 
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INDIA. 


The Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
published last February figures relating to the eight months—April 
to November—working of the Indian cotton imlK We reprint 
below their report in part: — 

In the eight months, April to November, IQ29, the quantities 
produced were 528 million lbs. of yam and 357 million lbs. of woven 
goods. These figures are compared in the statement below with 
those for the corresponding periods of the two preceding years: — 

•O' 

I»clease (+) or Decrease (—) in 
Light months, April to 1929, as compared with 

November corresponding months of 

1929 1928 1927 1928 1927 

1,000lbs 1,000lbs. 1,000lbs. 1,000lbs. Percent. 1,000lbs. Percent. 

Yarn spun . . .'>28,076 373,340 554,089 4154,730 4 41-4 —26,013 -4-7 

Wo\en goods manula< tuiecl 357)118 253,827 388,005 4-103,291 4 40-7 —31,487 —8-1 

The exports of Indian yarn by sea from British India to foreign 
countries during the eight months, April to November, IQ29, were 
17 million lbs., as compared with 12 and 16 million lbs., in the 
corresponding periods of IQ28 and 1927. 

The quantity of coarse, medium, and fine yarns produced in 
Indian mills is compared below with the quantity imported by sea 
from foreign countries during November, and the eight months 
April to November, 1928 and 1929. The production of coarse 
yam (Nos. 1 to 25) in the month of November, 1929, was 62 million 
lbs., and the imports of the same counts were 111,000 lbs. only; 
the production of medium counts (Nos. 26 to 40) was about II 
million lbs., and of fine counts (above No. 40) 1,108,000 lbs., as 
against 1,529,000 lbs. and 666,000 lbs., respectively, of imported 
yam of the same counts. 

Iii< least- (1-) oi de< lease (—) 
Month ot No\t mbei m 1929, as compared 

1929 1928 with 1028 



Pioriui turn 
1,900 11* 

Tmpoiis. 
1,000 lbs. 

Pmritit tion 
1,000 llv?. 

Tmpoi Is 
1,000 lbs. 

Pi eduction Imports 
1,00011*. 1,000 lbs. 

Nos. 1 to 25 

62,380 

Ill 

51,670 

no 

4-10,704 

+ 1 

Nos. 26 to 40 

10,018 

1,520 

10,092 

2,209 

4 826 

-680 

Above No. 49 

1,108 

666 

1,064 

1,043 

4-44 

—377 


Increase ( 4 ) or decrease (—) 

Light months, April to November in 1929. as compared 

1929 1928 with 1928 

Production Imports Production Imports Production Imports 

1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 

Nos. 1 to 25 

427,403 

945 

296,533 

902 

4-130,870 

4-43 

Nos. 26 to 40 

86,539 

13,355 

67,404 

12,065 

+19,135 

+1,290 

Above No. 40 

9,763 

6,678 

5,869 

6,295 

+ 3,894 

+383 


The production of Indian weaving mills consists chiefly of the 
descriptions of goods stated below with the quantity (in thousands 
of pounds and their equivalents in yards): — 
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Month of November 

Increase (*-) or decrease (—) 

I 9-9 1928 in 1029, as compared with 1928 

1,000 lbs. 1,000 >ds. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 yds. 1,000 lbs 1,000 yds. Per cent. 

Grey and bleached piece goods. 


Shirtings and lougcloth 

12,135 

53,060 

11,097 

48,068 

+ 1,038 

+ 4,998 

+ 9-4 

T-cloth, domestics aud sheetings 

2,17.5 

8,103 

1,973 

7,218 

+ 200 

+ 885 

+ 10*1 

Dhutis. 

12,661 

02,229 

9,840 

19,257 

4 2,821 

+ 12,972 

+ 28 7 

Chadais 

2,3.12 

0,014 

2,391 

0,284 

-59 

—270 

-2-fi 

Kindi, Dungri or Khaddar .. 

5, 101 

15,-lSS 

3,085 

10,762 

+ 1,716 

+ 4,720 

+ 40 6 

Colouieu piece goods 

12,207 

58,143 

10,720 

49,164 

+ 1,487 

-,-8,979 

+ 13 9 


Light mouths, \pul to November 

Increase (t) or decrease (—) 
1029 1928 m 1929, as compared with 1928 

1,000 lbs. 1,000 yds. 1,000 lbs 1,000 yds. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 yds. Per cent. 

Grey and bleached piece goods: 


Shirtings and longc loth 

82,157 

307,590 

57,912 

258,041 

+ 24,245- 

f 109,555 

J-41-0 

I -cloth, domestics and sheetings 

14,517 

55,819 

10,810 

42,497 

+ 3,707 

+13,322 

+ 34-S 

Dhutis. 

101,084 

502,381 

72,866 

"§53,487 

+ 28,218 

+ 148,894 

+ 38-7 

Chadars 

10,199 

45,034 

12,807 

35,381 

+ 3,392 

-1-9,703 

+ 26-4 

Khadi, Dungri 01 Khacldai .. 

28,445 

82,234 

18,119 

54,070 

+ 10,320 

+ 28,164 

+ 57-0 

oloured piece goods 

78,907 

372,913 

54,527 

254,675 

4 24,380 

-f 118,238 

+ 44 7 


The following statement compares the production of piece goods 
woven in Indian mills with the imports from foreign countries: — 

Month of Non ember Light months, Apnl to Non ember 

1929 1928 1929 1928 

Production Imports Pioduc tion Imports Production Imports Production Imports 
1,000 yds. 1,000 yds 1,000 yds. 1,000 yds. 1,000 yds 1,000 vds. 1,000 yds. 1,000 yds. 

Grey and bleached 

piece goods .. 102,037 L10,Q97 136,r)2* 108,605 1,156,087 93,489 823,121 888,171 

Coloured piece goods 58,141 36/100 19,101 40,480 372,013 325,130 254,075 359,718 


JAPAN. 


COTTON YARN EXPORTS (WITH COUNTS) FOR YEAR 1929 


Country of 
Destination 

20’s 

16\s 

14\s & 
below 

32’s 

40’s 

42's 

43's & 
above 

Total 

Shanghai 

357 

1 

26 

1,512 

Hi 

796 

4,5901 

7,2944 

Tientsin 

03 

— 

— 

3004 

5 

840J 

3241 

1,5334 

Tsingtau 

27 

i 


2554 

— 

674J 

ii 

959 

Dairen 

1,561 

231 

128 

372 

H 

376 


2,4794 

Hankow 

— 

— 

- 

41 

— 

— 

— 

41 

Manchuria .. 

4,840 

1971 

39 

604 


2,308 

84 

8,077 

(via Antung) 
China 


_ 

_ 


_ 

2 

_ 

2 

Hong Kong .. 

2,829 

428 

415 

1,415 

2184 

1,799 

87 

7,1914 

Philippian 

301 

211 

171 

5451 

600J 

184 

3844 

1,798 

Singapore 

121 

— 

— 

574 

25 

— 

294 

1244 

Bombay 

1U 

101 

— 

772 

1,3201 

6,282 

14,044 

22,4404 

Calcutta 

— 

— 

15 

78 

1,276 

539 

904 

1,9984 

India 

8 

— 

20 

137 

563 

1,214 

1,138 

3,100 

Dutch India .. 

381 

38 

423 

4 

1,3044 

414 

83 

2,2724 

San Francisco 

809 

31 

258 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1,102 

Central America 

1,7624 

62 

368 

l 

14 

— 

3 

2,2104 

Egyptian 

531 

— 

o 

— 

25 

33 

154 

6064 

Others 

1,805 

148 

7554 

644 

1884 

1,357 

844 

4,403 

Total 

15,308 

9611 

2,467 

6,181 

5,558 

16,281 

20,8774 

67,634 
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JAPAN- -Continued. 


Exports of Coloured, 
Printed and Dyed 
Cotton Goods during 
the years 1928-1929 


Exports of Bleached 
Cotton Goods during 
the years. 1928 1929 


Exports of Grey 
Cotton Goods during 
the years 1928-1929 




total for 

Total for 

Total for 

Total for 

Total tor 

Total f< * 



1029 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

Shanghai 

r 

192,452,105 

174,687,261 

41,185,100 

39,682,753 

20,812,012 

21,236,593 


60,r>3«,ns« 

59,184,263 

9,940,811) 

9,777,674 

4 0,470 

4,527,362 

Tientsin .. 

/ 

37,690,251 

51,162,770 

6,832,758 

10,910,794 

18,887,494 

21,197,893 

1 

11,009,736 

16.452,522 

1,521,189 

2,614,871 

4,216,268 

4,946,450 

Tsingtao 

r 

27,103,730 

15,559,153 

5,217,071 

2,907,910 

4,875,578 

2,570,192 

\ 

8,100,066 

4,919,069 

1,234,441 

718,045 

1,082,719 

533,914 

Dairen 

r 

31,187,378 

27,516,911 

6,211,607 

5,374,655 

18,054,881 

20,714,135 

i 

9,622,265 

0,008,419 

1,396,800 

3,180,551 

4,333,602 

4,862,300 

Hankow .. 

/ 

13,538,729 

19,249,734 

4,150,293 

8,003,287 

770,535 

3,310,465 

i 

4,547,639 

6,828,673 

1,009,427 

1,951,253 

180,272 

705,266 

Hong Kong 

/ 

00,069,714 

43,069,170 

6,430,256 

6,982,973 

18,108,373 

17,773,400 

i 

15,523,827 

32,105,116 

1,490,089 

1,562,441 

3,767,429 

3,769,494 

Manchuria 

/ 

06,041,711- 

58,896,802 

18,253,225 

15,284,692 

71,724,538 

87,171,106 

i 

20,599,072 

20,285,608 

1,331,366 

3,019,700 

16,553,551 

21,302,506 

Other China 

/ 

1,750,088 

219,255 

220,387 

81,143 

265,802 

217,227 

i 

197,664 

77,029 

48,133 

19,232 

68,332 

45,408 

British India 

/ 

129,069,118 

89,211,297 

16,350,017 

7,215,707 

434,976,589 

201,321,043 

i 

29,939,300 

21,550,075 

3,387,807 

1,512,559 

75,743,680 

47,130,481 

Dutch India 

/ 

132,743,301 

109,717,590 

10,784,975 

7,928,440 

50,009,939 

55,627,021 

i 

30,858,184 

27,202,805 

2,533,064 

1,832,197 

8,914,877 

10,389,401 

French India 

/ 

06,756 

470,513 

— 

3,195 

488,888 

10,750 

\ 

20,510 

104,988 

— 

755 

9,341 

5,540 

Egypt 

/ 

41,351,181) 

27,193,230 

861,405 

739,133 

65,150,915 

49,263,562 

i 

9,477,444 

6,147,805 

182,307 

155,867 

14,729,227 

11,245,523 

Africa 

/ 

17,338,520 

12,350,850 

2,972,259 

1,638,544 

34,757,903 

15,711,029 

I 

3,830,236 

2,813,154 

648,801 

375,038 

7,602,086 

3,308,208 

Australia.. 

/ 

5,6o.v>84 

4,627,100 

591,452 

1,281,469 

7,556,404 

6,420,758 

1 

1,427,070 

1,300,081 

138,830 

309,325 

1,365,326 

983,429 

Singapore 

/ 

2G,504,091 

13,841,329 

1,925,428 

006,579 

1,466,762 

888,510 

\ 

5,112,305 

2,987,802 

399,126 

137,178 

367,561 

272,631 

Philippine 

/ 

23,584,643 

21,003,237 

2,561,265 

3,511,934 

1,400,202 

2,742,329 

\ 

4,782,713 

5,398,507 

568,000 

882,450 

272,335 

507,585 

Balkan States .. 

/ 

240,805 

299,322 

43,233 

1,870 

2,006,527 

3,190,113 

\ 

55,091 

67,430 

0,772 

55*1 

378,039 

593,418 

South America .. 

/ 

13,808,143 

6,084,807 

1,093,506 

1,533,221 

14,248,866 

8,600,276 

i 

3,411,192 

1,019,652 

270,100 

391,248 

3,142,088 

1,820,929 

Siam 

/ 

13,201,353 

4,406,604 

1,534,950 

607,023 

3,181,827 

1,331,434 

\ 

2,802,206 

912,672 

351,328 

143,985 

661,675 

302,808 

Arabia Persia .. 

/ 

5,340,757 

2,583,453 

339,822 

108,537 

43,062,096 

26,232,295 

\ 

1,254,913 

618,134 

75,656 

24,928 

9,297,069 

5,566,580 

Others .. 

/ 

7,568,414 

8,107,338 

521,256 

1,163,882 

2,314,810 

2,007,553 

\ 

1,686,081 

3,900,302 

104,039 

293,506 

464,557 

397,809 

Total 

{ 

847,176,003 

225,099,711 

695,086,040 

201,306,289 

128,080,391 

29,648,667 

115,607,410 

27,506,357 

815,577,001 

157,800,560 

607,456,344 

123,226,138 


(No ie : The upper line indicates square yards and the lower indicates yen). 
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Exports of Coloured, 
Printed, and Dyed 
Cotton Goods during 



the years 

1928-1929 


Total for 
L929 

Total lor 
1928 

Drills .. .. 

‘ 90,719,63*2 

_ 21,764,4*28 

59,532,513 
13,143,075 

Jeans .. • ‘ “j 

f 160,068,855 

L 39,214,846 

120,268,603 

32,432,207 

Sheeting .. .. 

L - 

_ 

Shirting .. .. «j 

r 53,074,460 

L 11,201,40 L 

49,474,321 

9,984,140 

T. Cloth .. \ 

f 35,507,567 

L 6,905,985 

30,095,737 

6,712,923 

Imitation Nankeens < 

r 

i - 

— 

Canvas 

r 3,283,908 

L 479,483 

970,938 

392,788 

Satin 

f 48,616,113 
C 56,142,750 

145,312,468 

61,042,355 

Print 

f 57,316,876 
\ 11,197,632 

58,193,000 

12,731,934 

Flannel 

f 57,660,330 
l. 15,036,795 

41,381,351 

11,450,183 

Crepe 

f 24,607,185 
i 4,568,303 

23,304,122 

4,702,480 

Mousseline do lain 

f 10,776,763 
l 3,516,426 

10,548,352 

2,390,752 

Cotton Nankeens 

f 3,001,118 
\ 649,472 

3,507,268 

801,484 

Striped Tissues .. 

/ 88,084,762 

\ 19,490,936 

80,681,499 

18,101,419 

Poplin 

f 7,469,120 

\ 2,860,194 

0,484,387 

2,820,321 

Others 

/ 91,889,308 

\ 31,950,970 

63,348,124 

24,335,907 

Total 

f 347,176,003 
\ 325,099,711 

095,080,040 

201,316,288 


Exports of Bleached Exports of Grey 
Cotton Goods during Cotton Goods during 


the years 

- 4 

1928-1029 

the years : 

L928-1929 

Total for 

Total for 

Total for 

Total for 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

L,072,480 

1,001,065 

33,041,796 

27,992,946 

279,000 

209,764 

8,053,318 

6,565,588 

5,011,130 

5,059,874 

31,109,500 

33,319,057 

1,439,142 

1,335,126 

7,036,209 

8,327,753 

337,890 

311,411 

173,358,291 

118,966,078 

77,756 

53,030 

37,054,761 

25,401,543 

107,300,270 

90,313,491 

528,582,066 

307,039,400 

24,860,154 

21,580,096 

93,257,467 

69,808,028 

552,026 

578,367 

11,826,862 

10,119,893 

121,025 

122,867 

2,453,782 

2,124,959 

1,114,177 

2,017,465 

29,766,249 

32,089,174 

168,499 

353,898 

7,087,572 

8,244,978 

_ 

_ 

2,719,762 

2,180,410 

- 

- 

1,348,621 

1,111,267 

2,706,479 

2,970,467 

3,762,731 

3,670,801 

815,733 

895,582 

1,277,694 

1,317,538 

7,279,955 

10,398,650 

__ 

1,164 

1,410,061 

2,128,333 

— 

248 

_ 

_ 

863 

1,330 

— 

- 

160 

288 

1,811,984 

3,256,600 

1,408,881 

1,276,591 

476,688 

827,601 

236,076 

283,968 

128,080,391 

115,907,410 

815,577,001 

607,456,344 

29,048,667 

27,506,357 

157,806,560 

123,226,188 


(Non- The upper line indicates square yards and the lower iudicates yen). 
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U.S.A. Exports of Cotton, Cotton Yarns and Cloths for 
12 months ending December, 1929. 


Articles and Countries 
to which exported 


Twelve months ending December 


Cotton Unmanufactured 4,579’420|432 J* ^-^>^8,96.3 3,98i/>09j485 779,830,254 

Raw cotton except linters .. 4^471 ’842,390 } 912,848,839 ^ 3,884,766*250 } 764,759,978 


Long staple (1} in. or over): 
American Egyptian (Pima) 

Other long staple (including 
sea-island) 

Short staple (under 1$ in.) 


Soviet Russia 


in Europe 


United Kingdom 
Other Europe.. 


British India .. 

China, Hong Kong, 
Kwantung 


Other countries 


Cotton Semi-manufactured lb. 

Cotton mill waste .. .. lb. 

Cotton rags, except paper 

slock .lb. 

Cotton batting, carded cotton 
and roving.lb. 

Cotton yam— 

Carded yam, not combed .. lb. 

Europe .lb. 

Canada .lb. 

Salvador.lb. 

Newfoundland & Labrador lb. 


/ bale 1,105,088 \ 

\lb. 570,566,815 / 

{bale 7,441,331 \ 

\lb. 3,892,275,575 f 

I bale 202,723 \ 

lb. 105,396,500 / 

bale 13,732 \ 

lb. 7,488,448 / 

bale 819,137 \ 

lb. 433,050,730 / 

bale 2,037,872 1 

lb. 1,070,830,195 / 

bale 737,505 \ 

lb. 386,227,953 / 

bale 162,388 \ 

lb. 86,832,611 / 

bale 4,260 \ 

lb. 2,246,985 / 

bale 40,070 \ 

lb. 22,251,000 / 

bale 429,393 \ 

lb. 223,481,836 / 

bale 314,264 \ 

lb. 100,206,881 / 

bale 55,084 1 

lb. 29,112,642 / 

bale 4,050 1 

lb. 2,151,313 / 

bale 1,007,395 \ 

lb. 1,030,776,656 / 

bale 29,566 \ 

lb. 15,828,821 / 

bale 234,103 \ 

lb. 120,428,678 / 

bale 63,780 \ 

lb. 33,680,256 / 

bale 170,333 \ 

lb. 89,054,745 / 

bale 1,225,473 1 

\lb. 641,571,760 / 

/bale 4,382 \ 

\lb. 2,230,371/ 

/bale 186,444 T 

\lb. 107,584,042 / 

lb. 109,667,737 

( lb. 63,429^437 

lb. 19,108,924 


/ 4,515 

" \ 2 , 493,034 

1°3 °06 753 I 574,312 

< 300 , 403,496 

780 559 086 £ 0 , 838,877 

i 80,086 ^ 8 , 581 , 869,670 


Colombia .. 
Uruguay .. 

Other South America 
Other countries .. 


200,321 

598,749 

260,654 

247,429 

8 , 387,911 

1 , 000,881 

509,609 

1 , 004,617 

192,436 

696,893 


90,830,420 { 
217,891,004 / 
78,835,605 / 
18,200,000 <( 


44,536,918 


211,399,075 


129 , 272,021 


/ 105,009 

\ 87,486,651 

f 8,579 

\ 4,641,916 

/ 810,237 

\ 430,340,453 

f 1,652,220 

T 869,291,181 

T 770,125 

1 405,249,322 

143,078 
70,961,531 
5,675 
2,999,688 
50,082 
30,448,723 
289,161 
150,288,520 
269,191 
145,922,069 
52,570 
28,099,020 
4,050 
2,150,696 
1,533,929 
794,947,088 
26,765 
14,361,704 
234,061 
120,861,806 
15,005 
\ 8,032,678 

/ 233,066 

\ 120,604,153 

J 1,100,837 

\ 567,360,718 

/ 47,104 

\ 24,018,643 

/ 162,649 

\ 06,743,235 

108,162,706 

59,129,559 


80,367 

259,085 

93,120 

71,785 

3 , 135,542 

365,858 

171,237 

347,591 

88,370 

204,358 


62 , 412,750 

701 , 497,835 


160,457,281 

79,600,049 


6,030,411 

29,492,530 

28,793,709 


159,714,633 


23 , 148,573 

109 , 390,003 

5 , 013,573 


0 , 070,276 


13 , 919,250 

55,936 

595,972 

363,143 

857,180 

8 , 096,330 

1 , 495,655 

785,558 

590,644 

101,487 

977,345 


4 , 681,954 

34,758 

264,771 

128,385 

237,680 

2 , 655,742 

508,158 

246,953 

208,244 

34,644 

362,619 
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Articles and Countries 
to which exported 

Unit of 
Quantity 

Twelve months ending December 

1928 

1929 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

1 Value 

Combed yarn . 

lb. 

13,405,102 

$ 

10,725,093 

13,571,962 

* 

10,843,493 

Mercerised. 


11,098,006 

9,490,195 

12,045,768 

10,039,415 

Not mercerised. 

- 

2,367,000 

1,234,808 

1,526,194 

804,078 

United Kingdom. 


1,262,130 

1,138,676 

1,083,622 

1,067,209 

Canada 


2,301,568 

1,971,479 

2,601,084 

2,247,553 
414,870 

Mexico 


461,596 

406,381 

512,415 

Argentina. 


4,520,913 

3,519,900 

4,210,247 

3,125,500 

Brazil 


1,346,389 

1,222,730 

843,643 

738,144 

Chile . 


414,576 

312,786 

649,324 

511,127 

288,833 

Uruguay . 


284,954 

235,545 

378,407 

Other South Ameri< a 


648,018 

270,863 

327,249 

169,811 

Australia. 


1,534,122 

1,105,659 

1,587,309 

1,356,275 

Other countries. 


690,737 

480,984 

1,378,662 

924,171 

Cotton Manufactures 

„ 

- 

110,418,515 

— 

111,215,076 

Cotton thread and cordage : 






Sew ing thread 


1,030,568 

1,023,236 

L,053,882 

1,149,515 

Crochet, darning and embroidery 



cotton .. . 


134,509 

160,106 

82,825 

90,781 

Twine and cordage 

„ 

3,754,838 

1,490,599 

4,588,009 

1,811,740 

Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric.. 

sq. jd. 

546,847,456 

79,298,554 

504,448,789 

79,410,407 

Tire fabric : 






Cord . 


4,742,057 

2,112,780 

523,971 

4,969,963 

2,217,421 

Other . 


1,668,438 

1,355,239 

472,945 

Cotton duck. 


13,846,669 

4,776,090 

15,119,871 

5,229,528 

Heavy filter, paper dryer, hose 






and belting duck 


639,518 

451,457 

688,018 

412,041 

Unbleached (grey) : 


Ounce. 


5,162,357 

1,487,719 

6,045,770 

1,712,012 

Numbered 


4,742,041 

1,827,813 

4,249,118 

1,720,523 

Bleached. 


1,935,005 

558,324 

2,293,417 

1,842,948 

743,777 

Coloured. 

„ 

1,367,148 

451,377 

631,575 

Cotton cloth, unbleached (grey) .. 

„ 

124,293,510 i 

11,712,364 

137,830,942 

12,444,920 

Drills and twills. 

„ 

18,431,401 

1,884,138 

12,469,675 

1,580,059 

Sheetings 40 in. and under 

0 

73,485,032 

0,585,943 

82,174,163 | 

7,160.814 

Greece. 


1,091,049 

130,783 

1,298,257 I 

I 158,085 

Other Europe. 


940,011 

1,119,926 

1,965,685 1 
7,973,134 

1 194,624 

Canada . 


4,763,477 | 

461,100 

702,441 

Salvador . 


5,178,103 I 

441,219 

6,531,055 

560,143 

Other Central America 

nt 

8,514,348 

770,416 

10,311,033 1 

1 928,132 

Mexico ., 


81,021 

12,482 

53,177 | 

1 0,764 

lamaica .. 

” 

2,083,875 

230,523 

4,219,012 

5,026,668 

361,311 
| 425,645 

Cuba . 


5,084,767 

437,773 

Dominican Republic .. 


1,450,470 

143,410 

1,091,648 
2,796,100 1 

104,265 

Haiti, Republic of 


4,914,610 

430,058 

1 224,240 

Other West Indies & Bermudas 


402,780 

44,280 

478,338 

48,021 

Argentina . 

n 

1,746,304 

143,111 

2,612,900 

212,854 

Bolivia. 


3,981,482 

403,484 

2,063,860 

190,014 

Chile . 

m 1 

3,283,275 1 

330,959 

3,561,818 

343,894 

Colombia . 


0,124,984 

558,253 

4,989,706 

408,085 

Peru . 


649,480 

67,626 

508,092 ! 

! 55,032 

Venezuela . 


348,913 1 

34,438 

330,697 

30,100 

Other South America .. 


2,967,282 

255,158 

3,407,643 

208,509 

Aden . 


3,442,605 ! 

220,003 

3,647,103 

272,557 

British India. 


321,684 1 

36,251 

1,498,284 

105,041 

Philippine Islands 


6,399,595 

571,149 

6,806,046 

595,782 

Oceania. 

” 

642,203 

65,015 

1,086,329 

98,877 

British Africa. 


5,681,051 

399,505 

5,828,079 

448,283 

Other countries 


2,471,991 

271,815 

3,420,389 

312,281 

Sheetings over 40 in. 


1,627,949 

190,725 

1,561,372 

170,747 

Osnaburgs .. 


20,274,648 

2,082,649 

22,581,106 

2,292,148 

All other unbleached 


15,474,480 | 

! 

1,188,909 1 

1 

1 

19,050.636 

1,235,158 
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Twelve months ending December 


Articles and Countries, 
to which exported 

Unit of | 
Quantity 

1928 

Quantity | Value 

1929 

Quantity I Value 

Cotton cloth, bleached 

$»q. yd. 

i 

96,268,754 

¥ 

11,097,757 

S(I,X0»,34U 

¥ 

10,590,472 

Drills and twills .. 


_ 

_ 

4,507,030 

678,925 

Pyjama checks 


— 

— 

10,412,548 

1,076,341 

Sheetings 40 in. wide and under 

„ 

1 

~ 

33,575,043 

3,849,494 

Europe. 

Canada . 


— 

__ 

350,576 

49,879 


— 

— 

2,011,730 

195,717 

Central America 


— 

— 

2,422,187 

262,803 

Mexico. 


— 

— 

585,487 

75,412 

Cuba 


— 

— 

5,300,967 

578,779 

Dominican Republic .. 

* 

— 

- 

1,301,708 

139,633 

Haiti, Republic of 


— 

- 

507,371 

49,870 

Other West Indies & Bermudas 


— 

— 

450,856 

51,870 

Argentina . 

Clute. 

V 


_ 

1,044,352 

340,755 

108,523 

39,140 

Colombia . 

Peru . 

” 


_ 

550,003 

149,305 

78,574 

22,175 

Other South America .. 


— 

— 

1,219,015 

145,291 

Philippine Islands 

Other countries 


— 

— 

15,762,552 

1,578,197 

1,864,980 

* 

— 


186,848 

Sheetings over 40 in. wide 


_ 

_ 

12,960,689 

1,712,039 

All other bleached. 



~ 

27,839,039 

3,278,673 

Cotton cloth, coloured 

„ 

306,028,028 

49,074,992 

315,863,425 

48,455,175 

Voiles . 


46,020,214 

7,326,956 

56,378,646 

8,048,951 

Percales and prints, 32 in. and 
narrower . 


33,321,561 

8,548,621 

29,991,139 

3,114,296 

Percales and prints, over 32 in. 
wide . 


11,863,392 

1,577,066 

11,595,083 

1,610,203 

Flannels and flannelettes 


4,898,333 

728,338 

4,451,811 

684,812 

Khaki and fustians 


4,342,337 

876,348 

4,526,474 

904,219 

Denims 


14,518,023 

2,857,331 

17,229,538 

3,152,250 

Suitings (drills, etc.) 

1 «' 

27,222,724 

4,618,424 

30,343,950 

4,027,863 

Ginghams ., 


13,324,215 

1,511,788 

14,001,954 

1,466,375 

Chambrays 


12,338,530 

1,372,486 

16,447,828 

1,751,199 

All other printed fabrics 

1 •» 

40,911,903 

7,314,787 

— 

—- 

74 yds. per lb. and lighter 


— 

— 

27,556,474 

4,451,922 

3,691,987 

Heavier than 7J yds. per lb. 


— 

— 

20,847,631 

All other piece-dyed fabrics 


58,680,722 

9,470,330 

— 

— 

5 yds. per lb. and lighter 


— 

—— 

24,717,573 

3,704,041 

Heavier than 5 yds. per lb. 

(( 

— 

—• 

19,201,400 

2 ,808,208 

All other yam-dyed fabrics 


23,309,135 

3,714,871 

19,807,137 

2,963,458 

Cotton and rayon mixtures (chief 
value cotton). 

„ 

15,070,939 

4,157,646 

18,760,787 

5,174,491 

Other cotton fabrics : 

Blankets. 

lb. 

1,353,162 

817,121 

212,877 

1,569,156 

885,311 

Damasks. 

sq. yd. 

779,687 

780,072 

244,029 

Pile fabrics, plushes, velveteens, 

and corduroys. 

Tapestries and other upholstery 
goods. 


634,973 

512,743 

494,061 

412,193 


431,870 

258,414 

293,125 

306,280 

Cotton fabrics sold by the lb. ,. 

lb. 

9,003,965 

3,337,259 

10,129,620 

3,756,248 

Cotton wearing apparel 


— 

14,339,032 

— 

14,768,153 

Knit goods: 

Gloves . 

doz.prs. 

88,300 

157,882 

125,563 

219,413 

Hosiery . 

1 

1 

3,876,517 

6,729,106 

3,777,534 

6,442,049 

Women’s ,. . 

1 

2,031,507 

3,700,981 

1,941,831 

3,442,369 

Children’s ... 


714,818 

1,125,266 

751,213 

1,148,977 

Men’s socks 

| 

1,130,192 

1,902,860 

1,084,490 

1,855,703 

United Kingdom 

. 

275,411 

443,140 

f 422,166 

1 719,356 

Other Europe 

n 

322,300 

753,101 

288,769 

636,438 

C-ana^fl ,, 

i 

524,743 

782,228 

605,881 

919,828 
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Articles and Countries 
to which exported 

Unit of 
Quantity 

Twelve months < 

1928 

ending December 

1929 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity | 

Value 

Central America. 

, doz. prs. 

333,704 

$ 

| 594,372 

337,580 

$ 

604,253 

Mexico . 


75,283 

1 174,767 

42,606 | 

107,963 

British West Indies and Bermudas 


128,625 

, 190,932 

159,055 , 

247,947 

Cuba . 

* 1 

609,709 

1 1,061,126 

506,194 

730,610 

Dominican Republic 


90,282 

, 186,965 

117,808 

177,534 

Argentina. 


40,260 

1 103,340 

20,657 

61,463 

Chile . 


61,328 

1 113,496 

50,416 . 

88,999 

Colombia .. 

1 n 1 

319,580 

608,916 

195,395 1 

! 373,919 

Peru 

1 

160,103 

1 235,589 

209,717 

292,415 

Uruguay . 

„ 

58,239 

100,406 

43,288 I 
117,331 

1 71,976 

Venezuela. 


137,898 

1 239,897 

199,592 

Other South America 


130,247 

191,543 

159,729 1 

' 239,084 

British India 


36,582 

93,519 

1 229,877 1 

46,447 I 

109,690 

Philippine Islands 


123,545 

101,205 

187,738 

Australia. 

„ 

14,480 

41,427 

7,069 

21,202 

British South Africa 


90,641 

178,034 

104,457 

179,910 

Other countries. 

* 

254,151 

461,372 

242,815 

472,128 

Underwear. 

doz. 

583,604 ! 

2,108,485 

610,616 

2,194,452 

Sweaters, shawls, and other knit 
outerwear. 

No. 

566,403 

460,797 

504,912 

419,844 

Other wearing apparel: 

Collars and cuffs. 

doz. 

' 287,856 ! 

424,725 

231,206 

311,029 

Cotton overalls, breeches and pants 


33,255 | 

421,077 

53,965 

662,670 

Underwear, not knit 

w 

120,438 

580,636 

116,511 

588,583 

Shirts . 

No. 

184,279 1 

1,768,983 

236,450 

2,072,998 

Dresses, skirts and waists 

1 455,649 

511,331 

610,126 

596,177 

Other cotton clothing 


| — 

1,176,010 

— 

1,310,938 

Other cotton manufactures : 
Handkerchiefs . 

doz. 

237,962 

155,849 

213,752 

145,355 

Laces, embroideries and lace 
window curtains 

vd. 

5,431,426 

210,820 

4,264,710 

215,750 

Woven belting for machinery .. 

lb. 1 

478,097 

285,397 

424,119 

242,868 

Cotton bags . 


9,353,520 

2,064,873 

5,906,326 

1 1,209,801 

Quilts, comforts, counterpanes, 
and bedspreads. 

No. . 

, 103,898 , 

, 275,459 

184,863 

272,529 

Bed sheets, pillow, bolster, and 
mattress cases. 

1 

doz. 

29,320 

218,128 

36,803 

276,568 

Towels, bath mats and wash cloths 


783,020 

1,097,330 

907,073 

1,326,797 

Other cotton manufactures 

; 


1 ” 1 

4,660,718 

— 1 

, 4,686,196 


ARTIFICIAL SILK INFORMATION 

YARNS AND PIECE GOODS 

PRODUCTION—EXPORTS—IMPORTS—TARIFFS 
MARKET REPORTS 

APPlY: 

The TEXTILE & ENGINEERING PRESS BUREAU Ltd. 

(Managing Directors J* GUTHRIE OLIVER) 

’^5225. 4, YORK ST., MANCHESTER 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


“ The New York Cotton Exchange Year Book,” 1928-29, 
being the second year book of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
This valuable booklet contains the more important cotton statistics 
and tabulations of the world’s cotton trade, besides giving the 
principal facts as to the organization and activities of the Exchange. 
The Garside Cotton Service was recently taken over by the New 
York Cotton Exchange, and is known as the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service, and this year they have added several more 
tables which greatly enhance the value of the publication as a 
reference book. 

“Shirley Institute Memoirs,” Vol. VIII, 1929; published 
by the Shirley Institute, Didsbury, Manchester. This volume con¬ 
tains highly technical articles on the work carried out at the Shirley 
Institute. Among the subjects dealt with and likely to be of 
interest to cotton mill men are the following: Absorption of water 
by cotton; the influence of humidity on the elastic properties of 
cotton; the swelling of cellulose; absorption, transmission and 
reflection of radiant heat by fabrics; transfer of moisture through 
fabrics; chemical analysis of cotton; the dry weight of cotton. 

" Bibliography on the Relation of Clothing to Health,” 
by Ruth O’Brien; published by the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, at 25 cents. This bibliography includes references to 
English, French and German books, and articles relating to the 
hygienic aspects of clothing. In all 1,184 books, pamphlets, etc. 
on the subject of clothing for health have been reviewed in this 
Bulletin. 

“ Empire Cotton Growing Corporation,” Millbank House, 
Millbank, London, S.W.i; Reports received from Experiment 
Stations, 1928-29. (Price 2s. 6d.) This publication contains 
accounts of the work undertaken during the past year at the 
Corporation’s Experimental Cotton Stations in Queensland, South 
Africa, Swaziland, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Uganda, Nyasaland, Nigeria and Fiji. 

“The Indian Cotton Textile Industry,” by M. P. Gandhi, 
Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 135, Canning Street, 
Calcutta, or 85, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. (6s.) The 
author deals with the fall of the old hand cotton-spinning industry 
under early British rule and the subsequent rise of the Indian cotton 
mill industry. There are also chapters relating to the very early 
hand-loom industry; the cultivation of cotton in India, and the 
post-war cotton mill industry. 

“ The Silk and Rayon Directory and Buyers’ Guide of 
Great Britain,” published by John Heywood Ltd., Manchester, 
at 2is. This very useful directory has again been considerably 
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increased in size, necessitated by the ever-increasing number of 
firms using rayon yarns in the manufacture of both woven and 
knitted fabrics. The world’s list of rayon producers has been 
brought up to date and additional information on each firm has 
been furnished. A very useful innovation is a compilation of all 
branded trade names with the names of the firms producing the 
material. 

4 4 Cotton Year Book, 1930 "Textile Mercury , 20 , Mount 
Street, Manchester, at 7s. 6d. This very useful compendium of 
the cotton trade has recently achieved its twenty-fifth edition. It 
is looked upon as an authoritative reference book on all matters 
relative to the cotton trade. The chapters dealing with cotton 
mill practice and calculations, etc., will be of great benefit both to 
the student and cotton mill men. 

44 The Preparation and Weaving of Artificial Silk or 
RAYON ” is the title of a book, the author if which is Thomas 
Woodhouse, F.T.I., published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons^Ltd., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, at 10s. 6d. This is 
the first English book published that deals with the complete 
operation of preparation and weaving of rayon yams and should 
serve as a valuable reference book to cotton manufacturers. This 
publication is admirably bound and printed and contains 231 
pages; it is well illustrated with sketches and photographs. There 
axe chapters on reeling, doubling, the various types of winding, 
warping, sizing, beaming, drawing-in, reeding, gaiting and, finally, 
weaving. 

44 Relatorio da Delegacia do Servico Federal do Algodao 
NA PARAHYBA, Anno DE 1928,” by the Superintendent, F. L. Alves 
Costa. This publication is an account of the experimental work 
undertaken in connection with cotton research work on the State 
cotton experimental stations in Parahyba. 

44 Empire Cotton Growing Review for April,” price is., 
contains articles on cotton in Sierra Leone, Sea Island cotton, 
ginning technique, etc. The quarterly journal is published by 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 14, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.i. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee have recently 
published a bulletin (Series B, No. 5) by Harirao Navkal & K. R. 
Sen, entitled 44 A Comparison of Some Methods of Testing the 
Breaking Strength of Single Cotton Fibres.” The authors discuss 
the merits and demerits of three types of instruments usually used 
for the determination of breaking strengths of single cotton fibres, 
namely the hydrostatic (O’Neill’s), the balance (Barratt’s) and the 
pendulum (Ball’s Magazine Hair Tester). The errors of the three 
instruments are discussed in detail. It is concluded that the value 
got by the Barratt Tester is much higher than that got by the other 
two, both of which seem to agree fairly Well if a large number of 
readings are taken and if calcium chloride solution is used instead 
of water in the O’Neill Tester; the Magazine Tester has the advan- 
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tage in speed of working and the O’Neill Tester in economy of first 
cost 


“ Gaclta ALGODONRRA ” The special annual number of this 
lournal, solely devoted to the cotton-growing interests m Argentine, 
contained very excellent information on recent developments m 
the rapidly expanding cotton-growing industry of that countiy 

“ PROSPETTIVE ECONOMICHE,’’ IQ30, published by Professor 
Georgio Mortara, of the University of Milan Among some very 
comprehensive chapters on the more important world’s industries, 
Professor Mortara includes in this volume his usual excellent review 
of the World’s Cotton Industry, with special reference to Italy 
during 1929 


‘ High Drafting tn Cotton Spinning ” by Charles Barn- 
shaw Published try Ernest Benn I td , Bouvene House, Fleet 
Street, London, EC 4, at 21s The authoi of this highly 
instructive treatise on High Drafting m Cotton Spinning is the 
head of the spinning section of the textile department of the 
Municipal Technical College of Blackburn Owing to the con¬ 
siderable extension of the pract ce of high drafting and the intro 
duction of modified drafting arrangements for this purpose this 
work c hould be of much interest to cott >n spinners Although the 
mam object has been to deal with high-Jraft anangements, the 
author refers to the character of the raw material and to those 


preliminary operations which afiect the process of drawing Mr 
^&ahrrEB^ty£lia§ialso e dealt somewhat fully with the conditions under 
which drafting occurs in the ordmar / drawmg-rollei arrangements, 
as a preliminary to a consideration of the newei high-drafting 

anangements which have been 


the \ irious types 111 use, some 
ix in high drafting and the 
arrangements arc dealt 

With erf .rrf r*t rrr j>r 
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BOBBINS & SHUTTLES 
fortheTEXTILE TRADE 




BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 
WEAVERS’ PIRNS 
RING DOUBLER BOBBINS 
INTERNATIONAL PIRNS 
WARPING BOBBINS 

LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, LIVERPOOL 

Offices and Showroom 324 & 325 MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Telegrams NUGGET Liverpool. Codes ABC, Ax, and MARCONI 



THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE 


Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 

1^1 1^) 1^1 

THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 


Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

The World follbvvs Liverpool Cotton Quotations Duly. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All information may be obtained from ike Secretary. 
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Registered Telegraphic Address Telephone: 

"GLOBE, 5871, CASTLETON, 

Castlcton-Lancs ” ROCHDALE 


Royal Exchange , Manchester: 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS. 
Pillar H2 


TWEEDALES v SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, Manchester. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Opening, Preparing, 
Spinning and ^Doubling Cotton , etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers Stabbing Frames 

Hopper Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roving Frames 

Grighton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 

Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Coiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 
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The Card Room 
of a modern Fine 
Spinning Mill 
equipped 
throughout with 
" Grinnell.” 


Photo by courtesy of 
Dobson & Barlow, 
Ltd. 



L/fn essential 


Booklet Sgg gives all the 
details of the Grinnell 
Sprinkler System. May 
we post you a copy ? 




ijfi 

f/ ■ ft ■ 

4 wmL* m 



precaution 

If continuity of business, protection of records 
and accumulated data, and the safety of employees 
is essential, then so is the “Grinnell”—fire’s 
arch-enemy. For the “Grinnell” is a constant 
protector waiting day and night to operate im¬ 
mediately fire breaks out. 

Over 29,200 fires extinguished by Grinnell at an 
average loss of less than £60. No human life has 
ever been lost by fire in a Grinnell protected 
building. 

NN 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 

AND FIRE ALARM 

Starts when the fire starts—plays on 
the fire and sounds a loud alarm. 

MATHER & PLATT LTD. 

Fire Protection Engineers 

Park Works, MANCHESTER, and Park House, 
Great Smith Street, LONDON, S.W.1 

















CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast or Brush Types. 

Hand Gms or Single Power Driven Gins 


Gin, Feeder and Condenser 



Eagle Cotton Cleaner 
Cable Address 

Conoinco-Birmxnohaw, Ala ' 
Any Standard Code used 


CONTINENTAL System Ginning 
Outfits can be arranged m batteries 
of two to six gms of 70 or 80 
saws per gm. Complete system 
includes Suction Elevatois, Presses, 
etc. Write for complete catalogue 
of CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


The World’s Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS . 

Continental Gin 
Company 

Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 













Dealers in all classes and makes of 


SECOND-HAND 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 

CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


Telephone: 838 Codes: Manchester Exchange 

Telegraphic Address: A B C ; A1 ; Tuesdays and Fridays 

“ Dodd,” Oldham Bentley’s Pillar Kz 
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Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, England 

MANCHESTER OFFICE: KING’S HOUSE. KING STREET WEST 

Royal Exchange, Tueedays and Friday., Pillar M 
LONDON OFFICE. 71, Lincoln*# Inn Field* Twyford Place, Kings way, W£1 


For 100 YEARS MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR GINNING COTTON, 
OPENING. CARDING, COMBING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 
DOUBLING AND WEAVING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED. WASTE 
AND SILK WASTE Also MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR OPENING. 
CARDING AND SPINNING ASBESTOS, ARTIFICIAL SILK STAPLE 
FIBRES, "FIBRO," “VISTRA," Etc 



THE “MURRAY" PATENT AIR BLAST SAW GIN 
MADE BY PLATT BROS. & CO, LTD. 

The Gin for Empire-Grown Cotton, American SMd Type 


Highest Awards of Merit at International and other Exhibitions for Textile Machinery, from 
London, 1851, to London, 1924 

Telephones 

No 1826 OLDHAM Codes 

No. 5344 CITY A1 t ABC4th*5th,and ith Editions; Telegram*; 

No 2242 HOLBORN Western Union, Bentley's * PLATTS, OLDHAM M 
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International Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports other Publications 

for sale to non-members at the Head Offices 238 Royal Exchange, Manchester 

m 

Congress Reports 

/ s d 

1909—ITALY (Milan and Rome) 1 1 o 

1911—SPAIN (Barcelona) 1 1 o 

1913—HOLLAND (Schevenmgen) 220 

1920—SWITZERLAND (Zurich) 2 2 o 

1922—SWEDEN (Stockholm) o 15 o 

1925—AUSTRIA (Vienna) 050 

1929—SPAIN (Baicelona) 10 o 

m 

Other Publications 

Report of thf Cotton Industra of Japan and China (1929) 

Arno S Pearse 1 1 0 

Colombia, with Splciat Rimrencl 10 Cotton (1926) Arno S 

Pearse io 6 

Egyptian Cotton Conterlnce Rlport (1927) 1 0 0 

Cotton Growing in thi Angio-Lgyptian Sudan (1913) Amo 

Schmidt, Se retaiy 0 5 o 

Indian Cotton (1913 14) Amo S Pearse (Secretary) 076 

Brazilian Cotton (1921-32) Arno S Pearse (General Secretary) x 1 o 

Cotton in North Brazil (1922-24) Arno S Pearse (Gen Sec) 1 1 o 

International Cotton Bulletin, official organ of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, issued every quarter Per year 1 0 o 


Back numbeis at qs 3d (Nos 1, 2, 3, 24 and 28 out of stock, 
Nos 25 and 29, 10s each) 
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HIGHEST 

QUALITY 

ensures 

PERFECT 

RELIABILITY 


ROLLER CLOTHS 
CLEARER CLOTHS 
SIZING FLANNELS 

ERMEN’S ENDLESS 
CLEARERS 

for Cotton Spinners ami 
Manufacturers 

LAPPINGS AND MACHINE 
BLANKETS 

for Calico Printers 



KENYONS 


MACHINERY 

CLOTHING 


In uae all over the World. 

JAMES KENYON & SON LTD. 

Derby Street Mills, Bury, Lancs. 
Established 1714. 






THERE ARE TWO 
ROUTES TO MANCHESTER 

THE DIRECT 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO THE PORT OF MANCHESTER 

AND THE OTHER 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO A POINT WHENCE IT MUST BE 
FORWARDED 

THE FIRST WAY SAVES TIME 
SAVES MONEY 
SAVES RISK 



Apply for particulars concerning the Port of Manchester 

to: 

The Manchester Ship Canal Co. 
Manchester, England 

Rooms 304/5 All-American Cables Building, 
89, Broad Street, New York City 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


(VOL. VIII, No 32) 

Several of the firms who have advertised in the International Cotton 
Bulletin have expicssed to 11s their satisfaction with the results obtained from 
the advertisements. 

We invite members to enter into correspondence with the firms who advertise 
in the International Cotton Bulletin, as we accept advertisements only from 
first-class firms. When enquiring for goods advertised please mention the 
International Cotton Bulletin. 

Our Mailing Lists of Members and of Subscribers are open to inspection by 
intending advertisers. Few trade journals are able to offer this advantage. 
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COMMITTEE’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


Extracts of the MINUTES of the MEETING 
of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON COM- 
MITTEE, held at the Grand Hotel et des lies 
Borromees, Stresa, Italy, on Monday and 
Tuesday, 5th and 6th May, 1930. 


Present* Messrs F IIOLROYD, President (in the chair), 
Wm lIowarlli, Lieut-Col N Seddon Biown, F A ITaigreaves, 
Dr W Bohm, Job Elstei, John Sy/, Joan Gcldeiman, Count f 
de Ilemplinne, Dr G M\hus, Robert Biasseui, R A cle la 
Beaumelle, Dr A Zuckci, Rogei Seyrig, Caspai jenny, ])r Silvio 
Soldim, Arthur Kulfler, AinoS Pcaise, L Assi, Noiman S Pearse, 
john P(>fjson 

By invitation, the following spume i members ot the [oml 
Egyptian Colton Committee wuc also in attendance Messrs 
W H Caltoiall, Win Heaps, G Bcnv.t Wnght, Otto Pick 
Apologies for non-attendance wore leeeivod horn Messis K 
Shimada, K L Palmen, Santiago Tnas, TTolger Scbbdov, II P 
Tavena, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Ness Wadia, Otto Lindcnmcyer, 
A E Hankanson, M Lavomus, Ed Ulikslad, Robert von S/ui day 
The Chairman, in opening the meeting, welcomed the 
representatives ol the vaitous countries and expressed Ins delight 
at the lenewal of acquaintances of such a large numbei of delegates 
which he considered was a compliment to the Italian Association, 
whom he thanked for their hospitality and arrangements for the 
meeting Dr Mylius briefly responded 

MINUTES. 

The minutes of the Barcelona and Pans Committee meetings 
were read and confirmed. 
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COTTON PROPAGANDA. 

1 he Piesidetil leported u\ n the step 6 ? which had been taken 
m Englmd since the passing of the ic solution at Barcelona on the 
que^ticn of publicity an 1 pi ipaganda to mciease the consumption 
of cotton goods Tht subnet had been taken up enthusiastically 
and ns a lcsult cf tV Lancashire Cott m ban, held early in tlv 
ytai vl uh \ (tended by approximately half a million ptopk 
i c a,l committee had been appointed to organize a National 
roiton Week which had commenced on May S, and was 
inaugurated at a meeting in I ondon on Mny i, bang attended 
by Cabinet Ministers and piommcnt membets of each of the other 
two political parties The organization Committee was being 
financial!^ suppotted by nil sections of the industry, which as a 
preliminary'- had arranged for the following propaganda l>cin^ 
un dei taken 

Provision of posters foi the shop windows of ictaileis 
(2o,oco in number) throughout the country 

Advertising on a large scale m the leading newspapers, 
special press articles dealing with tlie many phnscs of cotton, 
its ad\antages cmr other fibu s, etc, were prepared and bioad 
casted amongst all the newspapers, which reproduced them m 
large numbers, or wrote new articles on the basis of information 
supplied by these articles 

rhcmcnanent was 1 icing warmly supported by thewotkeis wlio 
m \anous cotton distncts weie organizing cotton dame at which 
garments mack from cotton were being worn, while prizes were 
being offered for the most stylish and ongmal classes displayed 

Mr Holroyd stated that these eiforts only represented a 
beginning which would, it was expected, continue for some time to 
come 

At this stage Dr S( Htl It II, Cotton Propaganda T xpoit 
for Germany, lomed the meeting and addressed the Committee on 
the couise of action that was being taken in that country to 
encourage the use of cotton goods 

He icfcired to the explanation gmn by i)i Bohm at the 
Barcelona Cotton ( ongress, which contain lull details of the 
Geiman propaganda programme Since that tunc a special com¬ 
mittee has made great efforts to populanze the piopaganda idea 
within the different groups of the German cotton industiy, as well 
as with textile papeis, drapers, and otheis It may be stated that 
there is now a general sympathy in favour of coll on propaganda, 
and it is likely that in the vci\ near future the Barcelona pro¬ 
gramme will also be effectively inaugurated in Germanv No doubt 
it would have been possible to arrange shortly after the Congress 
Cotton Weeks, Window Displays, or Exhibitions of cotton goods 
at low purchasing prices, but as the German public mind and 
customs differ from those of the English people, the methods to be 
used will also have to be diffeient Whilst Dr Schleich admired 
the progress achieved with cotton propaganda m England, lie 
stated that the task of the German campaign aims at securing a 
lasting revi\al of the cotton industry, and not merely a transitory 
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impio\cment of actual business As a fiisl cfl< rl, Germany had 
begun to stuch the new uses of cotton m ordt 1 to make cotton goods 
more attractive to tne pubhc from the fashion, pattern, printing 
dyeing, and othci points of view In their discussions they had 
concentrated their attention chiefly upon the ind istn itself to 
make attiactne goods which would appeal to clients, and secondly 
by enlisting the aid of the Pnss m proclaiming the \utues of 
cotton by means of spccnl textile aiticks 

The next step will be an extensive appeal to public opinion by 
means of all kinds of propaganda, such as ad\trtising exhibitions, 
mannequin parades, movies, window displa\s, and so on The 
textile papers, especiallv the I extil IT ache and the Tex til Zeium^ 
ha\e clone very useful propaganda work 1 he Committee hope 
that, working together with the newspapers, ,ouinals and diapeis 
organizations, they will obtain lasting success 

1 he difficulty which has still to be o\euome is the collecting of 
mone\ nccessai} for the earning out of the whole programme 
The Committee are of opinion that it will be nice mu to establish 
a guaiantee fund to co\er i period ot three \eirs and lhe> are 
now considering wa\s and means <>1 rusing the mccssan funds 
A tax on evuy bale of collon u c ed m Germany liad lx on con 
sidered, and the \ were not unhopeful that in tins min not tin 
necessai} financml aid would be loithcouung 

Mr R S r \ R I (Fiance) said the cotton industry of the 
world was thankful foi the efforts that had already been made in 
England to further the use of cotton goods lie thought, howcvei, 
that France could not di a great deal in propaganda on behalf 
of cotton, because if they did so countermoves would piobably be 
made by manufacturers of other textiles such as ra^on, silk and 
wool, and their cotton propaganda efforts might thus be neutralized 

Mi II OI RO\n (Fngland) said that if the othei textiles 
mentioned by Mr Seyng became the hand-maidens of cotton it 
would bo all to the good of cotton production 

1 icut -Col N SrnnoN Brown (England") expressed 
the \iew that m England they had taken the greatest 
care m organizing their cotton campaign, and he was convinced 
that layon was an ideal filament to woik side by side with cotton, 
for it would no doubt assist in producing still moie attractive 
goods with cotton as the principal foundation He expressed the 
hope that the efforts being made to support cotton would not be 
spasmodic and that they would be of a su c tained character For 
the information of othei countucs he made the following 
suggestions foi a moie permanent propaganda programme — 

(a) To start a shopping week and offer prizes to shopkeepers 
fot the best displays of cotton materials m their windows 

(< b ) Advertise the shopping week m the local puss 

(c) Organized competitions for needlework of cotton material 
bought during the shopping week, the purchase of which could be 
attested by certificate from the shopkeeper 

(d) The making of all kinds of garments m the home To 
encourage the making of these garments out of cotton fabrics, for 
which prizes should be offered 
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U the end of two 01 tlncc mouths, civic authorities might 
arrange a function at which articles sewn and made b} hand or 
machim might be displaved and prizes distulmtcd by the cimc 
authorities for the best iesults 

\J) Such efforts as indicated mi s ht be renewed and followed 
b\ cotton dances tableaux, pageants, etc 

I xeut Col Is Scddon Brown added that if organization such 
as this eould be undertaken, starting in the Mmng and keeping up 
the pressure until the autumn each yeai, lasting good for the 
cotton industry would be the rcwaicl By such a system onl} 
could we keep the merits oi cotton before the public One should 
not overlook the fact that cotton produced the most hygienic and 
cheapest foim of clothing in the world, and tlu scientific aspect of 
cotton was being fully explored in England In bis opinion there 
>veie shll many new uses to winch this valuable filnc coulcl be put, 
and the question was how to bring them out Money would he 
acquired for this purpose lie was, however, firinlv convinced that 
if substamal prizes could be provided foi the discovciy of novel 
uses of cotton, these novel uses would he found 

Count J DEHr MPTINNT (Belgium 1 thought that France 
could help very materially in cotton propaganda, seeing that it was 
the centre of ladies’ fashions He was pleased to note that ladies 
were wearing longer dresses, and thought that much good might 
be done bv impressing upon dressmakers and clotlueis the value 
and usefulness of cotton clothing 

Mr Wm H O W A R r h (England) emphasized the fact 
that, on the authority of eminent scientific medical men m 
England, it had been proved that the only method b> which 
clothing could be properly cleansed was 1 ) means of boiling, and 
cotton was the only fibre substance that would endure 1 oiling 

Mr A KUFFLER (Austna) refened to the question 
of prizes for the discovery of new uses of cotton suggested b} 
Lieut -Col N Seddon Brown, and said he hoped that such a move¬ 
ment would not be confined to any particular country, but would be 
made international m its scope He therefore suggested that a 
fund be established by the International Cotton Federation for 
this and other propaganda 

The Gentrat SFCRMAR\ intimated that lie had 
approached the Egyptian Government with a vuw to helping 
forwaid cotton propaganda, and it was expected that a sum of 
^2,000 would be forthcoming from this quarter 

Dr SCHLFICH referred to the aitificial silk industry 
of Germany having gained prominence intensue propaganda, 
and spoke of an agreement which had been arrived it 1 ctween the 
cotton and aitificial silk industries of Germany to assist each 
other m friendly co-operation m this propaganda campaign, as 
they had realized that their interests are largely identical, or at all 
events interdependent 

Mr R SEYRIG (France), answering Count de Hemptmne, 
stated that the French cotton industry was favourable to the inter¬ 
national movement of cotton propaganda, and would do its 
utmost to induce the dressmakers and other masters of fashion to 
display more frequently cotton goods, but they felt that they were 
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in dangu ol imLining tin antipathy ol m mufactums of otlui 
iicndi textiles, and therefore lluy had to piocced cautiously 
The cotton mclustiy (ill mcc is not as important a national asset 
as it is m t ngland 

Di G M H 1 U s Italy) said tint they had taken up die 
matte 1 seriously, and lnd appointed two sul^committees to 
organize the work J Ik first step taken had been 10 get in touch 
with the Italian Dlcssmaktrs , Association, who had airanged 
mannequin parad< s at the Industrial h air in Milan, which had been 
a great success, and pioduccd 11101c business m cottoi dresses 
They weit endca\ouimg to cojw in cotton good-, the iashion set 
by the Italian silk mdustiv, and experts had already l 'cen engaged 
to study new uses of cotton, and some publications on the subject 
had been issued In a woid, Italy was doing all it could to help 
in the revival oi the cotton mdustiy 

Di A / ITC KT R (( 'eclio-Slo\lkicO said that 1 is country 
was following the example sct by othci countries 

I lie lcports generally on tin sul jeet wete rigudtd as vtty 
encouraging, and on tin motion ol Mi Win ITow nth, secemded 
bv Mi Aithui Kufflei, the following lcsilution was u lanimously 
adopted 

t otton Prop 7 (Vida 1 mid 

“ That a fund be created by tlu International Gottorn 
1 ukidtum Lor the pun><>•><. of international cotton propaganda, 
and particulaily for me encouragement of new uses to which 
cotton can he applied 

1 hat this Committee learns with satisfaction of the 
intention of the Egyptian Government to contribute the sum of 
^2,000 towauls this object 

0 It heartily appreciates and thanks the Government of 
Egypt for this gene tons gcstuio, and expresses die hope that 
the (iovernimnts, public authorities, as well as tiade organiza¬ 
tions m all countries lntciestecl, will emulate this woitliy 
example, and thus make then conitilmtion towards 1 restoration 
of the woild’s cotton industry ” 

RECORDING NEW TECHNICAL INVENTIONS. 

Dr Btuno ( unto (Italy) had submitted the opinion that the 
International leduation should examine in a special null all 
inventions of a mechanical 01 chemical nature affecting the cotton 
industry After consideration of the suggestion it was felt that 
such investigations wcie somewhat btyond the scone ol the Inter¬ 
national h cucration, but Mr Ilowarth thought that what was being 
undertaken at present by the Textile Institute at Manchester might 
be of some considerable help Mr Howarth explained that the 
Textile Institute examines at considerable expense any invention 
that is submitted to that oigam/ation, and publishes a report on 
these investigations in 1U monthly journal, the subscription to 
which is (2 2s od , and was open to anyone who cared to subscribe 
this luvial amount 

The Secretaiy was requested to hand the names of the affiliated 
associations and of the International Committee to the Textile 
Institute, Manchester, in mdei that they might cneulanze them 
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ARBITRATION IN CASE OF DIFFERENCE IN QUALITY 
OF c.i.f. AMERICAN COTTON PURCHASES. 

Dr. Bruno Canto bad submitted the following statement to the 
Committee, which ho a been circularized before the meeting: — 

“One ul the hardships which the Continental spinner has to 
fa«.e is the * possible * difference m the quality of the cotton which 
he may receive, as compared with the cotton he had ordered and 
expected to receive. 

According to the present arrangements in the cotton trade, the 
supplier has no interest at all m giving good value to his customer, 
with the exception of the desire to secure future preference of orders 
on the part of the purchaser. 

In case of arbitration, even at the worst, the vendor only has to 
indemnify the purchaser for the real value of the difference in the 
cotton supplied. 

The serious point, however, is that the arbitrator does not even 
grant this just difference. 

This occurs, above all, in the case of cotton with irregular 
fibres, because m this case the samples examined may appear quite 
regular, whilst the remainder in the bale is not so. In selling such 
cotton for a higher classification to the true average of the entire 
lot, the supplier has practically always the certainty of not having 
to pay the allowance really due. The fact is that, if the spinner 
buys some strict middling I in., and pays, for instance, 70 points 
premium, in comparison with a in., he does not receive 70 points 
at the arbitration if the supplier delivers him what is correctly sold 
for in. In the consignment there are always bales which a clever 
arbitrator can cause to be accepted as being 1 in., or at least more 
than -Jf in., so that there is practically no allowance. 

But, even if it were not so, it is still an absurd thing that the 
spinner should have to accept anything that pleases the vendor, 
being allowed to charge the difference in the commercial value only, 
although this difference is often negligible in proportion to the 
damage done to the manufacturer by not having the needed goods 
at his disposal. 

It may be said that the best method of defending oneself 
against dishonest vendors is to buy from honest firms only. The 
reply to this argument is : — 

(<z) In that case it will be just as well to abolish the right of 
arbitration. 

(£) Competition would be too limited, the number of firms who 
always supply what they sell being very small. 

It would, therefore, be logical to introduce the remedy of a 
penalty to be imposed on the vendor. This penalty lias the effect 
of putting a brake on the greediness of the vendor, and of compen- 
sating, in part at least, the spinner for the heavy damage caused 
to him by finding himself with cotton on his hands that is not 
suitable for his purpose. 

This penalty could consist, for instance, of an allowance equal 
to twice the real difference in the quality, in every case where such 
difference exceeds a certain limit to be fixed. 
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It may In' objulod tlial theic is nothing to proven! the stipula¬ 
tion of stuli a clause 1 with the seller, Imt the lad is that it would 
hurt feelings, and owing to this the seller will prefer giving up the 
business. 

If, instead, the clause ot a double allowance were to he declared 
an official one, there would be no reason Ini complaints. 

Contracts stipulating single allowance could still he made, but 
would form the exception, and would have to be specified every 
time.” 

After a long discussion, the following resolution was unani¬ 
mously adopted: — 

“This meeting endorses the following resolution, adopted 
recently by the Kalian Cotton Spinners’ Association, and for¬ 
warded to the American Cotton Shippers* Association, 
Memphis, Term 

* In addition to the allowance given by the arbitrators 
lor am dilforeme m quality, the .(-Her shall pay to the buyer 
a penalty of 2 per cent, ot the invoice amount on all bales 
which art 1 declared to be more than one* American universal 
standard grade below the quality sold, provided that the 
number of such bales is more than S per cent, of the entire lol. 

Tn addition to the arbitration allowance and the 2 per cent, 
penalty provided in the preceding paragraph, the seller shall 
pay a further penally of 4 per cent, of the invoice amount of 
the whole lot when it has been established by the arbitrators 
that the average quality of the whole lot is two American 
universal standard gracles below the contract quality. 

The above penalties shall also apply to staple deficiency, 
and to this effect a difference of in. in the length of staple 
shall he considered as equivalent to a difference of one grade, 
and penalties shall accordingly be assessed. 

In the application of the above penalties the allowance 
awarded separately by the arbitrators for grade and staple 
shall not be accumulated/ 

“This meeting is also in agreement with the practice 
existing in France, where spinners nave undertaken to purchase 
c.j.f. cotton only from such houses which are able to exchange 
bales m cases where, after arbitration, the spinner finds that the 
difference lietwecn the qualify ordered and that delivered is 
too great.” 

THE TOO FREQUENT ISSUE OF NEW SETS OF DESIGNS 
OF FANCY GOODS. 

The following statement had been circularized prior to the 
meeting amongst the members of the Committee: — 

(A suggestion for* International Action by the Association of 
German Coloured Goods Manufacturers and Allied Industries 
and by the Association of German Shirt Manufacturers') 

“ Since the war there have gradually developed conditions in the 
issue of new designs for men’s shirting materials which are causing 
enormous expenses to the industry. Whilst before the war it was 
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the custom to issue new sets of patterns only once a year, generally 
in the spring, to which at times, in the autumn, some additions were 
made, we are now face to face with the obligation to bring out every 
two or three months new designs, so that the life of all new sets is 
limited to tuo 01 three months. It is evident that such frequent 
issue of designs must have a damaging influence on the rentability 
of the manufacture of men’s coloured shirting materials. The 
weaving mills suffer great losses because they are no more able to 
sell their goods at normal prices; as soon as new sets appear they 
are forced to dispose of these goods with a heavy loss. The same 
effect obtains m the making-up trade of shirts, as everyone has 
to have in stock designs which soon become old-fashioned 
in consequence of the appearance of new sets, and thus they also 
are forced to sell such stocks at ridiculous prices. 

The costs of getting up designs are in themselves sufficiently 
high. It has been calculated that if only one issue of new designs 
could be omitted there would be a saving in the sampling of 25 
per cent These economies would be obtained by a smaller use of 
the woven material for patterns, by a smaller purchase of designs 
and sketches, by reduced expenses in the weaving of patterns, by 
the use of less pattern cards, etc., and mainly by the fact that a 
reasonable number of issue of designs is more remunerative because 
the designs can be manufactured and sold in larger quantities; 
furthermore the different mills will be running fewer qualities, and 
thus be able to produce cheaper. Lastly, the necessary technical 
arrangements can be planned for a considerable period ahead. In 
consequence of the frequent getting-up of new designs a large 
number of preparatory machines and looms are taken from the 
regular course of manufacture, as they are being devoted to the 
making of patterns. This, of course, increases the cost of pro¬ 
duction, as it reduces the output of the mill. The commercial 
section of the mill has also additional expenses, as with the issue 
of new. designs special propaganda and preparation become 
imperati\e. Finally, the activity of the traveller or agent is 
interfered with, as he loses a great deal of time in showing all 
these new collections, and thus he cannot devote the usual hours 
to his normal selling activity. 

The quickly passing-out of designs does not only cause an 
actual loss due to the selling-off at ridiculous prices of so-called 
* old ’ designs on the part or the manufacturer and the maker-up, 
but the damaging effect of too many new collections is also a 
depreciation of the entire coloured shirting trade. 

We all know that the purchasing power of large numbers of the 
public has been reduced since the war and that demand does not 
correspond anywhere near to the supply. This surplus supply 
probably exists throughout the world. With a view to getting 
customers to buy, low prices are frequently offered for new designs 
of high-class zephyrs or poplins and for the shirts made from these 
articles, which include from the very start the* loss that is antici¬ 
pated to be made when finally they are being superseded by other 
designs. 

The retail trade, as well as the final consumer, regards all 
offers as a sign to pay only selling-off prices even for high-grade 
goods. The retailer asks from the maker-up, and demands 
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fiom the manufacturer, designs and qualities at prices which 
arc to enable I11111 to conqietc with those who announce the 
selling-off of goods in circulars and advertisements, without how¬ 
ever pointing out the reasons fur their astounding cheapness 
(designs which have become nld-fashioned and ‘stale* in conse¬ 
quence of the issue of new sets'). 

These conditions, which not only cause the weaver considerable 
harm but also affect 111 the final stage the operatives, are due solely 
to the too Ircquent issue of new designs. Therefore a change in the 
present method would not only be of advantage to the maker of 
coloured shirting material, but also to the making-up trade and 
to other sections. 

It is no doubt due to the frequent change of fashion that since 
the war so many issues of designs in shirting materials have taken 
place. It must, however, be admitted that the makers of shirting 
materials and the making-up trade could exercise a considerable 
influence on the tendency of fashion if they could succeed in coming 
to a uniform decision to issue only once a year , at the most twice a 
year y new sets of designs. 

The German coloured goods weaving nulls and the German 
making-up trade of shirts have for the last two years devoted some 
attention to this very important problem. They have come to the 
recognition that the change of the present conditions, in view of 
the international competition, would only be possible if the manu¬ 
facturers and the makers-up of shirts m all the important countries 
of the world would combine by adopting a uniform agreement to 
introduce in all countries the same limitation in the issue of new 
designs. 

It is for all concerned, namely, for the manufacturer, the maker- 
up, and the retailer, of importance that the periods for the issue 
of designs arc limited and predetermined on an international 
basis; there should not be more than two per year. At the present 
time most of the international coloured goods manufacturers place 
in April and May their new designs on the market, but some, par¬ 
ticularly the English mills, bring their designs out only in August 
The niakers-up are therefore not in a position to know whether, 
and how much, they must leave open for the designs that may 
appear after May. There should be no difficulty in coming to an 
agreement on this point 

This is a problem of great importance which affects the entire 
cotton industry of all countries, all the more so as international 
competition m cotton goods, generally speaking, seems to have 
become more acute from year to year, with a consequent result that 
the margin of profit of all is being reduced. 

Therefore, any measure that aims at improving the profit of the 
industry should deserve the fullest attention, and for that reason 
we recommend the problem for a general limitation of the issue 
of new designs in men’s shirtings to the close study and action on 
the part of the cotton manulacturers of the world.” 

The following resolution, on the motion of Lieut.-Col. N. Scddon 
Brown, was unanimously agreed to: — 

“ This Committee is of opinion that the cost of cotton fancy 

cloths to the public is unnecessarily increased hy the excessive 
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number of design-* that arc issued; tbe Committee recommends 
that the attention of nw mbei*- of affiliated associations be drawn 
to this matter, and suggests that the greatest possible economy 
be exercised in the production and quantity of such designs.’’ 

RE-ADMISSION OF BOMBAY MILL OWNERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

On the motion of the Chairman, it was unanimously resolved 
that the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association be re-admitted to the 
International Cotton Federation. 

The Committee then adjourned (or luncheon. 

REPORT ON THE SECRETARY’S RECENT INDIAN 
JOURNEY. 

On resuming the meeting, Mr. ARNO S. P E 4 r s e, the 
General Secretary, gave an exhaustive verbal account of lus recent 
visit to India, which led to a most interesting discussion, following 
which he was warmly thanked for the information lie had pre¬ 
sented. Mr. Pearse stated that the material he had collected would 
be published in July m a book that would be issued to all the 
members of the International Federation. 

ABANDONMENT OF DOUBLE SHIFTS IN THE COTTON 
MILLS OF THE WORLD. 

This was one of the subjects raised in Mr. Arno S. Pearse’s 
report on India, as the Indian Government has interpreted the 
working of two shifts as being an “unfair” advantage to the 
Indian cotton industry, and this has been the main reason of the 
increased rates of import duties on Indian goods. 

After a long discussion, which extended to the meetings on both 
days, it was decided that each representative should convoy to lus 
own organization the personal expression of opinions expressed at 
this meeting, and that each association should, in the li^ht of 
recent events, deal with the matter and submit the considered 
opinion of the association to headquarters for the autumn meeting 
(Brussels, October 13). 

PROPOSED JOINT AMERICAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 

The General Secretary of the International 
Federation read the following correspondence which had passed 
between the International Federation and the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, on the above subjects, 
and after some discussion further consideration of the question was 
left over until the next meeting of the International Committee in 
October, 1930. 

Copy of letter sent by the 'President of the International Cotton 
Federation to Mr. Arthur IF. Hyde , Secretary of Agriculture , 
Washington , D.C ., on December 6, 1929. 

Dear Sir, 

I am informed by your lepresentative in England, Mr. E. 
A. Foley, that the suggestion which I made at the recent 
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Barcelona Cotton Congress to the effect that we would welcome 
the establishment oi a special committee for dealing with all 
questions relating to American cotton on the :>ame lines as our 
existing Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee would meet with 
your approval. I therefore enclose a copy of the rules which 
govern the working of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee. 

You will see that the Egyptian Government appomts all the 
members of the Egyptian section, of which the present President, 
Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, i=> a permanent official ot high 
standing m the Finance Department, which has a great deal 
to do with Egyptian cotton. Dr. W. L. Balls is not only the 
Chief Botanist to the Department of Agriculture, but lie is 
probably the greatest scientific expert on cotton. Agriculture 
as a whole and farmers are represented by the Director 
of the State Domains, the Director of the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society, and the General Secretary of the General 
Agricultural Syndicate fa fanners’ organization). Then 
there are two members of the Alexandria General Cotton 
Produce Association, which is an organization of cotton 
exporters. 

The constitution of the spinners is such as to give each of 
the large consuming countries one delegate, bul as England lias 
a preponderating consumption of Egyptian cotton, three 
delegates have been conceded to her. 

In order to train the necessary successors in the work of the 
Committee, provision^ is made for substitute members of the 
delegates; they may attend meetings, together with the 
delegates, and be consulted, but they have no vote. 

Whatever resolutions are adopted are merely in the form 
of recommendations. Voting hardly ever takes place, as 
experience has shown that decisions must be arrived at by 
common accord. 

There is an infinity of subjects which suggests itself to me 
for the consideration of such a Joint American Cotton Com¬ 
mittee; for instance: improvement in the baling—-uniform tare 
—standard of humidity—exchange of opinions as to the 
requirements of the spinners—prevention of the falling-off of 
quality (stopping the spread of half-and-half)—improvements 
in the ginning—marketing facilities—cotton contracts, etc. 

Though the Cotton Exchanges are not yet members of the 
International Cotton Federation, provisions are lieing made for 
their associate membership, and we shall prol>ably have the most 
important European Cotton Exchanges next year as such 
members. 

According to my opinion, the American Government should 
appoint the American members and we would represent the 
European and Asiatic section. Probably the American section 
would contain some members of the Federal Farm Relief Board, 
The Cotton Co-operatives, the American Cotton Shippers* 
Association; but care must l>e taken that the Committee does 
not become too unwieldy. 

As the American coll on manufacturers have not yet seen fit 
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to become members of hu international oigam/nlion, \ou may 
ha\e to appoint one 01 at the outside, two Aineii<an cotton 
manufacturers 

Our next International Cotton Committee meeting takes 
place towaid^ tne end of April or beginning of May, and I 
shut Id ue pleased if by that time you could let me have your 
\iews Perhaps it may even be desirable that you send a 
delegate to this meeting for the purpose of arriving at the 
outlines of the rules that are to govern such a Joint American 
Committee, and to fix the first meeting of this body 

Yours faithfully, 

(signed) F HOLROYD, President 

PS—The rules of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee are 
set out on pages 709-11 ot the accompanying Intern AT 10NAI 
Cotton Bulieiin, Vol IV, No 24 

Copy of letter addressed by the United Static Dtpartment of 
Agriculture Washington, DC, to Mr E A Toley , Agn- 
cnhioal Commissioner , American Embassy London , on 
Noz ember 7 , IQ2Q 

Dear Mr Foley, 

Further reply to your letter of Septembei 28 has been dela>ed 
until the suggestion of the International Cotton Federation that 
the Department be associated with the Federation m an American 
Cotton Committee could have rather careful consideration While 
the feeling towards the committee idea is not unsympathetic, it 
seems to be the conclusion that the designation of American 
members might perhaps better rest with some of the groups in the 
industry than with the Department 

As you know, theie are three general sections of the industry 
interested m raw cotton m this country, namely, growers (including 
the co-operatives), shippers and manufactuiers It has been 
suggested that under the circumstances the Federation might wish 
to approach one or more of the organizations within these groups 
directly, and such a course I believe would be agreeable to the 
Department If, however, the Fedeiation would prefer to have 
the Department transmit its invitation to appropriate groups, the 
Department would be glad to be of this assistance In the latter case 
it might be desnable for the Federation to address a letter to the 
Department which could serve as the basis for this action 

From your letter it is infeiied that the Federation would be 
interested m contacting only with glowers It this understanding 
is not correct the Federation could in its letter indicate more 
specifically which groups it would like to have included 

Yours very truly, 

(signed") Nils A OLSEN, Chief of Bureau 

Mr E A Foley, the American Commissioner, London, called 
at the Head Office m Manchester and suggested that we rewnte 
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our letter according to their suggestions as per their lettei of 
No\ ember 7, IQ20 

Mr Folc> thinks that the hist meeting should take place m 
March 10^1, afic 1 the Standards meeting at Washington 

ATTENDANCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE INDIAN 
CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE AT FUTURE 
CONGRESSES 

It was unanimously resolved that direct invitations be extended 
to the above (oimmttcc to send repiesentatives to future 
International Cotton Congicsses, and that anangements lie made 
for notional meetings dealing with Indian cotton at the next 
International C otton ( ongress at Pans 

Dt Z IT C k r R suggested that a subject foi conndciation by 
this sub-section was the difhcultus of spinners ansing out of the 
pit sc lit Indian “Put arcs” (otton Contiact 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 

i h< following mlts to |>eiim* the enrolling of Associate 
Mcmbcis to the International heduation liad be°n unanimously 
ague d upon by the I) uc< Iona ( otton ( ongress — 

Rule t (otton exchanges, Bleachers’, Calico Printers’, 
Textile Machinists’ 01 other allied associations are eligible for 
associate membership with the Internitional Cotton Federation, 
subject to then acceptance b) the Committer or Congress 

Rule 2 \n annual levy of f 1 is per indi\idual member 
compnseel in such associations shall be paid, but where the 
mcmbcis number less than 2 S the total of the annual levy tor 
the association shall be 2S guineas ^2 b «>s) 

Rule 3 Such affiiliated associations will receive for each 
one of their individual mcmliers a copy of the quarteiiy 
publication ol the In n knaiionai (otiont BmrniN 

Rule 4 Associate mcmbcis will be entitled to attend the 
lute mational ( otton ( onenesses, lui + they will not have a vote 
l hey may sugge st to the International ( ommittee subjects for 
the discussion at either Congress or ( ommittee meetings 

Rule t; Associate memhuship eloes not entitle to direct 
lept esc lit at ion on the International (ommittee 

1 his addition to the Statutes was endorsed It was pointed 
out that these associate membership rules did not apply to cotton 
spinners or manufacturers, who would have to become full members, 
and as a number of cotton spmneis are associate members of one or 
the other f otton Lxchanges, it was agreed that Cotton Exchanges 
should be liable only for the contribution of those member firms 
engaged in the selling of cotton 

The Secretary was instructed to approach the various organiza¬ 
tions with a view to enrolling them as associate members 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR BUREAU ENQUIRY INTO 
THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr Ol IVI 111, President 
of the Italian Cotton Association, attended, md after receiving 
a welcome from the ( hamnan, gave an account of the proceedings 
at Guu\a in connection with the proposed Intunational Textile 
1 nqim\ into I lie cotton, wool and worsted nulustiics 

\ discussion ensued, and the Committee ucommended its 
constituent bodies to supply the mfoimation ask'd lor by the 
International Labour Bureau ol the I eague of Nations, only on the 
condition tliat all industrial countries made full ictiiins, and that 
the correctness ol the same should be' vouched for bv the lespective 
Governments, howcvci, the representatives ol several Continental 
count ins, in particulai those of France, (Iceland (oimalh that they 
could not sec their v\u> to supply the information 

INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS. 

1 he (il NIRM Si c ri 1 \R\ lead the following lettei 
fiom Ml 11 G Hughes, Director ol the Cotton 1 1ado Statistical 
Bureau, Manchester, relating to the discussions which took place 
undei the auspices ol the Intunational Chainbu of C onimcice in 
Pans on the abovt subject 

u At a meeting of the C onsullatue ( oinniittf* on Cotton 
Statistics, held at the International Chamber of Commerce in 
Pans, on March iS, it was decided that the drift leport before 
the meeting should be it vised in the light of the discussion that 
had taken place, and cnculaled to members ol the C ommittcc, 
with the u'quest that thc> should take steps to obtain the views 
ot their national associations upon the proposals outlined in the 
report* It was hoped that this might bt done m time foi the 
repoit to be further considered elunng the meetings of the 
International Fcdeiation at Sticsa in May 

1 understand that a number of countries and interests, whose 
repicsontatives we're' not at the Paris meeting, wish to comment 
on the enigma] draft, of which, ol course, they lcceived copies 
X Tnloituiiatcly, ihor detailed suggestions have not reached me, 
and* a ft o i consultation with the Chairman of die Committee, 
Mr Holioyd, I thought 1 had better inform you of the position 
and explain why it has not been possible to uvisc the reporl in 
tune foi consideration at Strcsa 

It has been proj>oscd that a further meeting of the Cotton 
Statistics Committee should be convened some tune during the 
summer, in oidei to enable countries who had no official spokes¬ 
man at the last meeting, and particularlv the United States, to 
express their point of view ** 

Under these circumstances no further action was decided upon 

The meeting was then adjourned until g-l$ am on the 
following day 


At the adjourned meeting of the Committee, on Tuesday, 
May 6, the following subjects were discussed t — 
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PARIS CONGRESS SUB-COMMITTEE 193 J. 

The following weie ippoinled as Sub ( omimtlx to make 
necessary airange mints foi the Pans Cotton ( 01131 css in iq^t 
C ount T de I Tempt nine I)i W Rohm, M R A de UReauinelk, 
Monsicui Puire ck Sind Amo S Pen 1 sc, Norman S Pcaise, with 
power to coopt othe 1 minibus no tlu Sub ( onunitt v, and tbit 
then it poit Ik consult led it l 1 i< n< \t meeting ol the I nit mational 
Committee lnOctolxi 

SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDER V 1 ION AT 
NEXT CONGRESS. 

I he lol lowing snipe c ts foi tlu P iris ( 011311 ss v\e ic te lit iti\< I\ 
(enisidcied 

(I) I lu e ms< s of the elepii sum in the w 01 Id’s cotton inclusi r\ 
-ante the w u and u me die 
( d ( otton \aloination 

[ -) I 1 he e (It ets ol social k gislulion on I Ik t otton mdudi> o| the 
\anous eomit 1 ic s 

p I 1st hull mention 11 k 4 1 utiin s ” ( otton ( onti ul 

Hit ( hail man united null countis to ionium iu«it( to the 
( cnli 1 1 Ofliee an\ Milpttl which tlic\ (tmsidcitd nimlit to b< 
discusv d at tin ( ongie 

AMERICAN I OUR 1930 . 

It was dttmed dt suable tint a \ lsit should lx paid to the 
lhultd Slate^ of Amine \ tin*- ^ c <i 1 on the saint lines is last >ear, 
and Mi Norman S Pause w«h appomlc <1 to und< it ike this journey 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Oil the sui»«i slum of Mi I lloliovd, the following lules 
lelcilmg to llu eletlion ol Pusulcnt and Vice President of tlu 
International bidelation wtie adopted 

44 I he ( ommiltu tluts its ollietis liom amongst iU own 
me mbc is 

lht offices ol Pit side nt and Vue Pie subtil me tube alter 
nittvdy b< Id b\ dilluent |ki mils ol the Intunitumul ( om- 
jmttie I01 a petiocl ol two }t«us, but m \uw ol 1 nglnncPs 
jiosit 1011 m tlu world*-* cotton industiv* the President will be 
dieted eva\ second \< u fiom amongst the hngJish repic- 
sentatius ol tlie inlemational ( umimtlie, and whenever the 
Presidency is held by a lepie^e ntatne (10m anothu country 
the i m»lisli lepie^e ntatnc- will appoint from amongst their 
numbe is the candidate ol tlie Vice Piesnlt my ” 

Mr F Tf o I R 0 ^ U intimated that lie had decided to lcsign 
the office of Piesident, which lie had held for fi\c yoais, as he 
thought it advisable that this important honour should be shared 
by other niftnheis of the committee who had worked for years m 
the interest of the International Fcckiation, he added “I have 
great plcastnc 111 moving the elertion of Count de Hemptmne as 
President of the International bcdciation We could not ha\e a 
more competent gentleman to hold the position I feel that his 
wide expeiience and knowledge will enable him to fill the ofhee 
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with ciedit to himself and satisfaction to the International 
Federation ” 

Dr MuiUS sud It is a groat pleasure for me to 
second the nomination of Count J do Hempt mne, not only as an 
old fiitnd of the fnternaiiona] Federation, nut owing to my groat 
opinion of Ins ability to >icsuk efficiently over the aifans of such 
an important organization I he resolution was put to the meeting 
and earned unanimously 

Count J 1)1 IlEMPl INN ^ then took the chair and m 
reply said I thank you veiy cordially for the high Inn< ui which 
you have conferred upon me just now by electing me Piesidcnt of 
the International ( otton Fedciation You know tint I ha\e 
hesitated considerably in coming to the decision whether T should 
accept this very difficult position 01 not particularly at i tunc of in 
exticmcly difficult crisis of the cotton industry , it is indeed a task 
to occupy this chair for which 1 tear 1 hardly |X)sscss the neccssm 
qualifications I have accepted solely lx cause T know foi certain 
that I piay count upon your hearty co operation and that \ou will 
never refuse to assist me with your valuable, hnnk and friendly 
advice The position to which you call me Ins been eminently 
filled by all the predecessors, namely Messis Ilolroyd Sir 
Herbert Dixon, John Syz and the late eminent Sir ( h lrles Macaia 

VOTE OF THANKS TO RETIRING PRESIDENT 

Continuing, (ount | cle llemptinne said I have had no 
opportunity to examine the reasons why Mr P TTolroyd, 
whose veiy able chairmanship we have admired so ficquently 
during his five years of office, has arrived at the decision to 
hand m Ins resignation I feel convinced and have the mandate 
of everyone here to express to you, sir, om high admiration for the 
efficient manner m winch you have conducted the business con 
necteel with the chaumanslup of the International Federation I 
am positive that during your teim of office die leputation and 
prestige of the International Cotton Federation has increased 
enormously, and l have the pleasure to convey to you the decision 
of your colleagues on the ( omnuttee that as a tok n if then high 
appreciation of youi seiviccs this vote of thanks be inscribed in a 
perm me nt manner, m the form of a suitibU souvenir 

In closing my few remarks 1 take the liberty >f exhorting you 
to attend assiduously to our tasks, by concentrating all your e fforts 
m ordci to find a solution of the \ery foinudable and almost 
catastrophic situation of the industry I also appeal to you to 
continue the veiy harmonious feelings which have always 
characterized our meetings 

I now propose that Mr F Ilolroyd l>c nominated first past 
president of our organization 

Mr Will JAM HOW ARl II seconded the resolution 
proposed by Count de Hempt mne, and being put to the meeting 
it was unanimously carried 

Mr HOLROYD moved and Mi IIOWARTH seconded 
the appointment of Mi F A Ilargieaves as Vice-President of the 
International Federation 
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Mi F V Har.(iKIA\Ls couhall\ thanked for tlic honour 
convened to him and his ass cntion trv Ihc imitation to act as 
Vice Piosidcnt, but lie u grille d that owing to reasons of health he 
wis unable to accept the p sit 1 >n 

On the motion <i Mi Uolioyd, seconded bv Mi llowaith 
I nut ( ol Isi Sc Jd n Blown w is tinmiipoiisly clecled Vice 
PiiMclcnl d th lute inational federation 

I uni C ol N Si n don Brown uknowkd^ul the honoui 
e mlencd upon him and accepted the office 


NEXT COMM 1 T 1 EE MEETING 

ft wis decided th it the next meeting should he held in Belgium, 
m October next 

A vote of thanks was p issed to the (liinmin, mil the meeting 
concluded 

It was tin numously usolvcd that Air Amo S Pearsc lie 
appointed 1 x pci 1 Ad's ise i to the Intern iti >nal Committee 
at an innual lee of one hunched guineas 


LE COMTE JEAN DE HEMPTINNE EST ELU PRESIDENT 

Plusieurs louinaux ont paye liommage au norneau President 
de la federation Internationale ( otonnicre ct nous en citons un 
article du 4 Bien Public/ Gand date V e; mai IQ30 

Le Comite clela Fedeiation Intcinationalc Cotonniere, qui s’est 
reum a Stresa le 3 mai, avait a proeeder a la designation d’un 
president cn rcmplacement de M hr cWic Ilolroyd dont le mandat 
cxpirait cellc annee Cedant aux instance-, unaniines dont ll etait 
Pob]ct, lc Comte (can de ITcmptmnc a acecpte cl assumer la 
picsidenee clela 1 ederation Intimation ilc ( ontonnuie Ce choix 
lionore non sculcnunt lc nonve I c lu, mais <uhsi Garni ct la 
Belgique , ll est le chgne eouionnclimit cPunc ennnete ct 
innaiquabk earruie 

Un des principaux succes de celh u fut li cnation et 
Poigamsation elc PAssoeiation ( otonnieie clc Belgique Veis la 
fin du Slide dcrnui, line conemrenec ipic ct cpuisanti en etait 
airivce a imna.ee 1 Pexistence mfane de la filatmc elc coton Ixlge 
Celleense gia\c ele\ait pourtant etic (ceonde, puisqu’clk aboulit le 
4 oetobre i 8 qq, a la Constitution de PAssoeiation Cotoniueic 
de Belgique Par la fixation dcs pnx, Pumfication des eonditions 
de ventc et la limitation de la production, lc nouveau groupemtnt 
parvmt a diminuer les diets de la clisc et 1 pallier aux 
mconvements d’unc eoncurrence nrai c onnce 

Cette action bienfaisante contmua a sc manifester durant les 
annees qui precedeient la gueire Les enses n’epargnerent pas 

* It has smcc then been decided that this meeting will take place on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 13 and 14, 1930 at the Hotel Astona 
Brussels 
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I Industrie cotonniere, mais on parvint i en altenuei les 
consequences L’on dul plusieurs fois recouur au chomage Celux ci 
etait tantot obligatoire tantol lacultatif dans ce derrnei cas, unt 
lndemmtc etait lcmist aux usines qui chomaicnt ou un'' ledevancc 
payee pir les usines qui contmuaient i tra'saillci 

L’Association navut pas scuUmuit le sotici dc pallier aux 
crises, elle centralis i les me sines <le el i< use de P Industrie 
cotonmcre toutc cnticre 

Tanms son role nc fut pc ut ctre plus mipoil mt qu au lendemain 
de la guerie Rxunce ct dcpouillce pai 1 occujnnt, 1 Industrie 
cotonmcre nienagait d’etic vouu i une longue inactivite Ln 
prevision de cet avenir difficile, TAssociation des filatcurs se 
rcorgamsa en mai 1917 sous la forme de socicte cooperative, quelle 
c conservec depuis lors Aussitot apus P armistice cetlc socicte 
groupa les commandes de colons bruts el dc materiel de premiere 
necessite, aplanit les difficultes dc credit si sinenses pour une 
Industrie ruinee par Poccupation et tiibutaire de Pctreingu pour 
ses matieies picnneies 

Quand, en 1926, TAssociation feta 1 c vmgt cinquume 
armiversairc ek sa fondation, clle pou\ail avec fu rle regarder 
P oeuvre accomplic ])cnelanl ce quart dc su cle M us ce tie auvre elk 
cn etait reekvable poui une ties laigi p irt an Comte ]>a n de 
Iltmptmno Vive President des scs debuts, Piesielent depuis 1903, 

II iPavail jamais cessc de lui assurer le ronrours inestimable de son 
activite, de son influence, de sa line eliplomatie ct de son autorite 
lndiscutce 

La constitution de PAssocntion Cotonniere de Belgique en 
1899 avait oiganise la filature de coton dans k cadre national 
Mais le besom cPune entente intenntionale allait bicntot se faire 
sentir C ar an debut elu XXe sicck une grave question preoccupait 
1 Industrie cotomnerc mondialc li rccoltc du coton mena^ait 
dc devemi insuffisantc pour faire face au de\elopp< ment piogiessif 
dc Pmdustrie 

Dcju, pendant la gueru ck Secession, Pindustxie cotonmcre 
avait connu une penuiu ck sastreuse de mntuu s premie res qui avait 
memo enusc la stagmlion complete de attains centres industrials 
cotonmcis Voul qui la inf mo la Belgique envisagcaicnt la 
cuation et le dc ve loppe me tit elcs phillations dc colon clans leurs 
colonuspoui nc plus dependu uniquenunt dc la, ruolte amcricaine 
Mats ces plans (taunt ele icalisation lointanu et des mesurcs 
urgentes s’lmposuunt ( ’est alors qui PAssociation (eAonnicre 
de Belgique, uunic cn assemble t g nciale k 14 octobic 190^, 
dccida de semettre en rappoit avee k-» prmcipaks associations de 
filatures de Prance, cPAllemagne et d’An^lctcru, en \ue cPune 
action commune 

Icq dtcembre 1903, le comic Jean de Ilcmptinne exposait a 
Passemblee generate lc resultat dc ses demarches aupres de M 
Georges Motte, president de PAssociation cotonmcre frangaise 
Ses propositions ayant ree^u Pacaieil le plus favorable, PAssociation 
cotonniere de Belgique priait son president de poursuivre les 
negociations et lui donnait Passurance qubl seiait suivi pai les 
filateurs beiges s’il adhcrait en leur nom a une entente Inter¬ 
nationale sur le choinage 
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Lc 13 janvier 1904, Passemblec generalc etait a nouveau saisie 
de la question. IPAnglotorrc ot la France, tout en reconnaissant 
la neccssite du chomage, no scmblaicnt pas pres do le realiser.^ La 
reunion cstimant quo, dans ces conditions, un chomage immediat 
n’etait pas possible, votait la resolution suivante: 

“ [./Association cotonniere de Belgique, reunie en asscmblee 
generalc, decide en principc lc chomage de la filature dans des 
conditions a determiner suivant les mesures de chomage adoptees 
en Angleterre et dans les autres pays.’’ 

En transmettant cette resolution a M. C. W. Macara, president 
de TAssociation des filatures anglais, le Comte Jean de Hcmptinne 
ecrivait: 

“ Notre Association estime qu*il serait du plus haul intcr£t 
qu’une entente soit conclue entre les filateurs d’Angletcrre et du 
Continent. Pour atteindre ce resultat, la niesure la plus simple et 
la plus pratique serait de reunir les delegues. des associations 
cotonniere de tous les pays. U11 congriS etudierait les moyens de 
parer aux exc^s de la speculation et designerait un comitc inter¬ 
national qui se reunirait chaque fois que les intercts gtneraux de 
1 'Industrie cotonmere Pcxigeraicnt.” 

Telle fut Porigine de la Federation Internationale Cotonniere. 
Les pourparlers engages avec les associations cotonni6res des divers 

{ >ays amenerent la reunion du premier Congres Cotonnier 
international, qui se tint a Zurich en mai 1904. Les principaux 
pays mdustriels de V Europe y participant et Paccord y fut 
dMinitivement conclu. En moins cle cinq ans, grcicc pour une tr&s 
large part aux efforts habiles et perseverants clu Comte Jean de 
Hcmptinne, la filature beige de cotoil avait trouve a Pinterieur la 
force que donne La cohesion, a Pextcricur ia securite et la puissance 
inherentes a une vaste organisation Internationale. 

La Federation ne devait pas cesser de s’etendre. Ellc compte 
actuellenient 21 pays adherents: PAllcniagne, PAnglcterrc, 
PAutrichc, la^ Belgique, la Chine, lc^ Daneinark, PEgyptc, 
PEspagnc, rEsthonie, la Finlande, la France, la Hollande, ia 
Hongrie, ITtalie, les Tndes, le Japon, la Norvegc, la Portugal, la 
Suede, la Suisse et la Tcheco-Slovaquie. 

De 1904 a 1929, olio a organise douze Congres Intcrnationaux 
Cotonniers tonus succossivemont a Zurich (1904), Manchester 
(iqoOi Br6me (1906), Vienne (i<;07), Paris (1908), Milan (1909), 
Bruxelles (ujto), Barcelone (iqn), Sclicveningen (1013), Zurich 
(jQ2o), Stockholm (1922*), Barcelone (tq2q\ Le prochain Congres 
aura lieu k Paris en 1931. 

A son initiative, des statistiques sont dressees semes!riellement 
pour 6tablir la consommation et les stocks de coton dans lc mondc. 
Ces statistiques sont publiees dans le u Cotton Bulletin,** revue 
trimestrielle de la Federation, traitant de tout cc qui est rclatif a la 
culture, au commerce et k Pindustrie du coton. 

La Federation a organise Parbitrage des btiges survenant entre 
parties de nationalite diff£rente: les mdustriels de tous pays 
peuvent ainsi eviter les lenteurs des procedures judiciaires et faire 
trancher leurs diff6rends par des arbitres competent*. 

Enfin et surtout, c*e$t aux efforts de la Federation Inter- 
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nationale que Ton doit P augmentation clen rocoltes dans les colonies 
anglaises, franchises, ltnlienncb, hollandaises, portugaises. 

Les voyages < 1 ’etudes dans les regions propices a la culture du 
colon, 1’mflucnce des membres de la Federation sur les 
gouvcrnemonts de nombreaux pays, la propagande intense par des 
publications largement repaiulues, out attire Pattention sur les 
besoins iuiperieux de Pimlustrie cotomuere et sur les a vantages de 
la culture du colon. 

M. A. S. Pearse, secretaire general de la Federation, se rent lit 
frequemmeut aux 1 tides, on ligypte, au Soudan, au Bresil, aux 
Etats-Unis, en Clime et au Japon. Le result at de ses etudes est 
consigne dans des ouvrages plans (Pintcret. 

A la demande des gouvernements de la Colombie, ll a parcoura 
reccmment cc pays et son inlassable activile crce sans cesse tie 
nouveaux champs de culture. 

On comprenda Poeuvre realisee par la Federation si Pon sotigc 
que, inalgre les ravages oecasionncs par le charan^m “ boll-weevil ” 
aux recoltes aniericames et inalgre le developpeinenl dr la eonsoin- 
mation des filatures (Its Eials-Ums, Pindustrie cotomuere n’a 
plus soufl'ert (Pune iiisuffisance de matures premieres. 

L‘oeuvre entreprise, la Federation ontend la poursuivre et le 
meillcur gage de Pheureuse continuation de son programme est 
certes la nomination du Comte Jean do llemptinne a la presidency 
II iPa pas etc settlement un des grands ]>romoteurs de sa creation. 
II a etc intimement mole a sa \ie quoth lienne et a chacune de ses 
initiatives.^ II en est depuis de longues annecs le Vice-President 
devouc. Eniin il joint dans les milieux cotomuers intern at ion aux 
et d’une tres vivc sympathie et (Pune tres grande autorite. 

Cette nomination est a son egard un temoignage (Pune legitime 
reconnaissance. Pour Gaud, pour Pindust rie cotonniere beige, pour 
la Belgique enfin clle est un grand honneur. Fdle assure* au pays 
un role preponderant dans une des grandes industries mondiales. 
Iille augmente encore le prestige (Pun pays qui sc trouve toujours 
egal a hu-nieme, dans la guerre par la droit lire et la vaillance, dans 
la paix par Pesprit de travail el de progres. 

PRESENTATION TO MR. ARNO S. PEARSE 

On his completion of 25 years’ service as General 
Secretary of the International Cotton Federation. 

On the evening of May 5, u^o, a banquet was offeied by the 
Italian Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association to the 
members of the International Cotton Committee at Stresa, 
and on this occasion Mr. F. H o 1 r o y d , as President of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Federation, made a presentation to Mr. Arno S. 
Pearse, on his retirement, at the end of June next, as General 
Secretary of the International Federation, which position he has 
occupied for 25 years. 

The present consisted of a handsome oak cabinet, contain¬ 
ing a solid silver tea and coffee service, together with a silver cigar 
box. 
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The inscription on the tray of the sc i vice reads — 

Presented to Arno S Peaist 1 >\ the Committee of 
the Internallonal iedciation oi Master Cotton 
Spumcis’ and Manulaeturas* Associations at 
Sties'! (Itil\), May S, u^o, as i token ot 
appicciation lot 2S -sears’ luglil} ellicient seiviec 
as General Secretary ol the Intern itional Cotton 
1 ede i ition 

l he International C otton ( oimnittee 

(Then follow the fac-similc signatures oi the C omrmttce) 

Mr Holroyd added that the regret at losing the valuable 
services of Mi Pearse as International Secretary was tempered by 
the fact that the Intern itional Fedeiation would *= till ictain him 
in the capacity oiExpertAdvisc r to the 0 ommittee, m whose 
interests and those of the members he had hboiucd so diligently, 
conscientiously, and satisfactory for the past quaitcr of a centuiy 

Messrs Olivetti (President ot the Italian Association), Count 
Jean de Hcmptinne, John Sy/, Dr G Mylius Arthur Kufflcr, 
and Paul Schlumberge r also paid tnbutes ot respect, j misc and 
appreciation of the untiring services rendered by Mr Pearse to the 
International Federation 

Mr Arno S Pearse, on receiving the gilts, spoke of the 
intense pleasure he had taken m the tasks entrusted to him, and 
said that whatever success he hael attained had only been achieved 
by hard work, and still more hard work He thought this was the 
appropriate keynote m these days of clistro^, if the former prestige 
and power of the cotton mdustiy as a whole had to be regained 
Mi Pearse thanked the Committee ior all the kindness he had 
received and the indulgence they had shown to him during the 
2? years, he also expressed great satisfaction at the personal honour 
that had been paid to him bv the appointment of ms son as his 
successor Concluding, Mr Pearse said the International Com¬ 
mittee could be assured that, as far as lay wilhm his i>ower, he 
would continue to further the aims and aspirations of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, which enjoyed woilel-wiele re c pect and 
admiration 


Causes of the World-Wide Depression in the 
Cotton Industry and Possible Remedies. 


This is the title of one of the mam sublets which will engage the 
International Cotton Congress that is to be held in Pans, June 23 
to 25, 1931 

It is proposed that each affiliated association should consider 
the causes and remedies from its special points of view, and submit 
to the International Committe a leport, with a view to common 
action being taken at the Pans Congress It is suggested that these 
reports be m the hands of the International Committee not later 
than March 1, 1931 
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Amongst the causes which have upset lI k iquilibrii m between 
supply mil (lennnd there ut 111*1113 and whilst the fo lowin^ 
enumeration is not unaided is complete yet i1 m<i\ suve to 
stimulate thought, inel it is witli this ])ui|)ose in view that w 
sketch out these he idin^s 

( 1 ) 11k cnonne us post w u development e 1 the eottejn melustis 
m the 1 ast, piiniipally ) ipan, Inch 1 mei ( hint which countius, 
largely throu t h double ind tuble sh 1 Its hive lonqueud min\ 
markets 111 the Neat ind 1 ar 1 ast and Afrie a, padiculiily 111 
greys tluis displacing the st iple products e)[ old suppliers 

(2) 1 he appoint idoption of the 4S houi week 111 many 
1 uiopean countius winch, paradoxically though it may sound, Ins 
led to the mcicised winking of existing macluiKiv (through the 
mtioeluctioii o f tunpoiaiy double shilts) in many Luiopcan 
cauntrics whenever tlie 1 c is a spurt in the demand, thus le icling to 
very snort-live <1 periods ol stc uly business 

Whilst bcloti the Washington Confeunee in my countries 
worked ^6 and ^ hours, it ha-> become possible to tun nnehnuiy 
m double shills oJ 46 01 48 horns pci week, 01 with the addition 
ol three: to five hours of o\e rtime, as allowed in seveial countius on 
the Continent, thus, sinee the lnlioduction ol the [S houi week, 
the total woikmt capieih ol machine tv 1 in men iscd 111 in my 
Continental countncs New nulls estahhslud since lilt war liave 
only been able to woik u mune uitnely because the cost of 
production could In decteased b\ double shift 1 - 

(3) lht genual mciease in tlu Custom House lands m all 
countncs except 1 upland has created many barriers to the cotton 
Uadc, loiced down pnees and reduced cxpoil liadc 

(4) 1 he civil war in ( Inna mil tlu political up et m India with 
boycotts against fern 1^11 made goods have h id grave consequences 
lor the cotton mdustiy ol 1 ancaslnr in paiticulai 1 iie latte 1 lus 
been force el to loc >k (orothei mukets, and thus the whole woild Ins 
Ixcii maele to lecl the ujxuusston of I anc islme *s losses in the 
I at 1 aste in maikets 

(0 Many i s iuultui d pioduds ue uni pte wir levels 7<Jpei 
cent ol the clients of the cotton mdust v upresent 1 he lahourcis 
and the 11 f umhe e n s age d in agncultuu m ill pads ol the woild 
Ihobdbly igueultuii Ins not yet adjusted itself to Mu clnngtd 
conditions 1 nought ibout Dy the huge extension el mechanic d 
transpod, iele ising vast ue is used foimeily foi fodder crops 

( 6 ) 1 lie effect of the fashion of shod skids and little undei- 
clotlung lias bee n m liked on the cotton industry Whilst aitiliual 
silk has taken away some trade horn the cotton mdustiy, it has on 
the otha hand htlpe cl to se 11 othu goods partly made with cotton 

(7) Rationalization has proceeded piohably quicker than has 
been realized, and this pmgress, whilst of final iclva it age to tlu 
world, has created an intern %num from winch mdustiy as a whole 
is temporary sulformg Science h is been applied to agriculture, 
seed selection, adifieial manures, increased milk supply through 
scientific seltction of cows, use of agricultural machinery, elcctiicitv 
lias been applied to agriculture, pi 1 vale homes, factoues, etc , oil 
buimng m place ol coal 1 abour-saving applianceshave' 1 licen intro¬ 
duced evt rywlieu in mines, factoues, fauns uul homes all foi the 
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purpose of economising labour and bringing about, for a time, 
unemployment and reduced purchasing power of the masses. The 
first economics of any unemployed family are in respect to under¬ 
wear and replenishment of cotton goods used in the household. 

All the achievements of science have tended to produce more 
with less labour than in the past, thus creating in many articles 
overproduction and simultaneously unemployment. This saving 
of labour lias been forced upon industry through increased rates of 
wages in the post-war period; the higher rates of wages have 
accelerated rationalization in all directions. 

(8) Price of silver is the lowest on record, and China, besides 
being engaged in a civil war, has the great handicap of a silver 
monetary system. 

(q) The deflation in the monetary systems of European 
countries. 

(to) The crash on the American Stock Exchange with its 
world-wide influence in all industries. 

(n) Rationalization in some cotton mills, especially in U.S.A. 
and Japan, with higher output ]>er machine against which 
conservative mills are unable to compete. 

(12) Too short a working week in some countries and consequent 
high cost of production. 

(13) The more general introduction of the tfc instalment 99 
system of payment has caused a spending of earnings in antici¬ 
pation and accentuated the crisis. 

(14) The excessive burden placed on industry by “social 
legislation ” and other taxes. 

(15) Antiquated trade union restrictions ought to be abolished 
and be adapted more in relation to the advance made in the 
modern technical equipment of the mills, where a great deal of 
labour-saving machinery has been introduced. Wages require to lie 
readjusted in ratio to those modern equipments. Both these are 
amongst the recommendations made by a special Commission 
appointed by the British Labour Government to investigate the 
causes of the depression of the British Cotton Industry. 

Amongst the remedies that suggest themselves there is likely to 
be much dispute whether they may be regarded as a cause or as a 
remedy. Thus rationalization may, if resorted to too* rapidly and 
too generally, become for a period at least, the cause of unemploy¬ 
ment for some mills. 

There are many who will argue that the interference of Govern 
ments (U.S.A. and Egypt) in the purchase of raw cotton has been 
a detrimental factor, yet others are of the opinion that these 
valorization schemes have for their object the steadying of the price 
of the raw material on a level that will be sufficient for the fanner 
to produce it. Limitation of acreage by the farmers would corre¬ 
spond to the action of organized short time amongst the spinners. 

Amalgamation of mills is one of the remedies adopted m most 
countries, and consequently it may be regarded as the most hopeful 
one. “ Survival of the fittest 99 is a policy hardly recommendable 
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in our so-called enlightened limes, yet still advocated by a large 
number of null owners. 

Marketing direct to the consumer is another ol the remedies that 
has been suggested. 

It is not claimed that this list of causes or remedies is complete. 
The purpose of this article is mainly to direct the line of thought 
to these and other causes and remedies, so that when the time comes 
for the preparation of the reports there is some groundwork (lone. 

Arno S. 1'earse. 



REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 

AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section. 


Since the beginning of 1930 the nuim>er of spindles at work lias 
diminished from, in round numbers, 750,000 to 666,000, that is, 
about 12 }X'r cent. Yarn production has experienced a similar 
reduction. Compared with January, 1929, the number of spindles 
at work lias diminished exactly 334 per cent. These facts alone 
give a clear idea of the critical condition of business, a condition 
which has by no means come to its end yet, but grows daily more 
acute. In llm first four months of 1950, exports from Austria 


were: — 


Cotton yarn : 

In Jan. 1929 

Square mcti os Square metres 

Unbleached . 

. 22,000 as against 24,039 

Bleached . 

. 542 „ 518 

Dyed . 

. 849 „ 1,048 

Total 

23,4 H „ 35^605 


which makes the reduction in these four months 34.2 j>er cent. a r 
compared with 1929. Business with Germany and Hungary has 
suffered most severely by this shrinkage, while exports to 
Roumania and Jugoslavia are also considerably reduced. Home 
trade is thoroughly unsatisfactory, as is clearly seen from the fact 
that in January, 192Q, 438,000 kilograms, in round numbers, could 
have been delivered to Austrian buyers against 338,000 kilograms 
in April, T930, which works out at a reduction of practically 23 per 
cent. Export prices are ordinarily associated with losses, while 
in the home trade they have moved very close to rock-bottom prices. 
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An improvement in the state of business is not to ix exacted in 
the immediate futuie, lxciusc home con umpuon ol (olton goods 
can haully ieco\cr in m its pie sent stile <1 dcpussion when 
gene Lai economic lelitions aie consulcitd, while 1 h< eiiaiues ot a 
use m ex|K)its au slight when the c quill} uni u< enable eenditions 
in the countm t ) which wo expoit are taken into mount 


Wlw inc* Suik^n 


Ot the 17 ,CXX) wea\mg 1 < oms which me in plate in Au tna, 
something like 4,000 aie not woiki 1*, while a peition oL tin 
lemamelei are running imdei slmit time Inc induction 111 

production ol cloth coni])ared with last yeai must have leached 
about 30 per cent in the first ioui nioiuhs ol Im 3 ear In 
contrast with this scvclc set-lnek in business the 11m oit ot cotton 
cloth has lemanud eo nparatne 1) hi^li loi die hgurts au — 


Cotton cloths 

Unbleached 
Bleached 
Dyed in piec c 
Printed 
Dyed in > un 


In lan 1929 
Squirt metub Squ ut metres 

lb b9G is u, unst 18,738 
2 828 2,820 

2,493 2,05a 

1,31b 1,238 

5 979 , 6 049 


Total 29 312 31,498 

Consequently, imports of cloth have only diminished about 7 pei 
cent as conipareel with 30 ner cent, tlu deficiency in pioduction 
These figures show that tlu sliaie of the home mdustiy 111 meeting 
with the lequirements of the home trade is considerably less than 
111 the previous yeai, a phenomenon winch is to be explained 
principally by the fact that the Austrian^ customs duty on cotton 
cloth is in the present critical lelations of the Lurupean cotton 
mdustiy an msulhcient protection agnnst our markets lx mg made 
a dumping ground for the excess pioduction of the coimtiies whieli 
compete with us For the reasons previously stated an improve'* 
ment of this state ol things is not lx expc ted in tlu near future 
Rather a fuithcr shrinkage oi activity in tlu weaving mdustiy is to 
be anticipated, unlessm theeouise ol the impending discussions for 
acoinmctcial treaty a rectification ol the quite inadequate piotcctive 
duty on cloth could be happily seemed lor tlu weaving mdustr\ 


BAUMWOI LSP1NNLRI \ 

Scit Bcgmn des Jalnts iq^o ist die /alii dei Ixtiulxnen 
Spindeln von rund 70 ,000 aul (>(>(),exo, deinnach urn eta 12 
7uiuckgcgangen Line analoge lltiabimndcuing hat aucli die 
Garn-rroduktion eifahicn Gegcnuber dan Januar icpc; betiagt 
der Ruckgang der Betnebsspindeln genau / lhc< Hststcll- 
ungen allem geben cm deuthclics Bild tier krisenhaften 
Geschaftsentwicklung, die abet nocli kuneswegs /urn Abschlusst 

f ekommen 1st, sondern sich taglich veischarft In den ersten 4 
lonaten des Jahres 1930 wui den aus Oesterreich ausgctfuhrt — 

Im Jahre 
1929 

M q M q 

Baumwollgarne, roh 22,020 seffenuber 34,039 

Baumwollgarne, gebleicht 542 , 518 

Baumwollgarne, gefarbt 849 ,, 1,048 

23,411 35,605 


Zusammen 
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Sonntbctragt dct Ausfuhi ruck gang m du sen 4 Mona ten gegenubu 
(km Jahre U)2Q ^42 Am st ukstin isl von die sun Auslall das 
Gesch dt imt Deutschland und Ungaui bctioilcn, docli 1st auch 
der 1 \poit nacli Rum mem und Jugoslavian m aullalltncki Weise 
ruckluihg Audi das Inline Isge sc. In it 1st c in v >lLig unbtlutdi 
gender, was in dei I atsulu /uni Auscliuck kommt, class 1111 lanuai 
Kj2q nocli 1 und 4«>S,took^ <111 < stu iuclnsc lie kudu abgelielcit 
wciden konnten, ge ge 11 ^S,000 kg 1111 Apnl icj^o, woi ms sic h c 111 
\uslal] von nmd 2-, ugibl Du Pielsbildun^ mi 1 \port 1st 
duichgangi s mil Vetluslen vcibunden, wduenet su suh mi 
lnlandsgcsclnft knapp auf Basis der Sclbdkosten bewegt bui 
die mchstc Zukunft 1st tine Bessciung der gesch ill lie be n 1 age 
mclit 7 U eiwaiten, well sicb du htiimschc Konsiun m Baumwoll- 
geweben 1111 Elmbhck aui die allgemumn w lrtschaltliclun 
Vcihaltnis^c vein sunem jct/igen l u Island mclit so bald eiliolen 
duritc, walirend die Chaneen lui cine Slugciung des i xpoitcs 111 
Anbctrachl der ebenso ungunstigui I a^< in den Absal/l imlun 
gcringe smel 

lUUMWOri WIBl RII 

Von den in Ocsteueidi voibandintn <ca 17,000 Webstuhlen 
sind iinul 4,(X)0 am-su Betritb gestellt, wiluttid du ustlichen 
Stuhle /uin led 111 Kui/aibeil laid n Dei 1 l/eugimgsauslall in 
Wcbwarc gegenubu deni Voijahn elirllt in den c rsten 4 Monaten 
dieses Jahics cca 30 1 cneidil liaben Tin Ge'gensal/e /u die sun 
starken Bcschalligungsruck^and 1st die Linlulu an Baumwoll- 
gewebtn m den erstm 4 IVJonatin ele -> (allies K^oeine vcrhaltnn- 
massig holic gebheben, denn <1 wurdeti linpodierl 

Im Jalrn 
1929 


M q 1 V 1 ej 

Rohe B uimwollge webo 16 696 gegomilx i 18,738 

Gebleiehte Baumwollgcwebo 2 828 , 2,820 

Gefaibte Baumwolltfcwebc 2 493 2,653 

Bednickte B lutnwollgewdx 1,316 1,238 

Bunlgewchte t» mmwollge wt be 5,979 , 6,049 

Demnuh /iMmmcn 29 312 , 31498 


Is 1st sonnt du Ge. wt ix-Lmfuln nui um 7 /uuukge gauge n, 
gegenubei clem Pioeluktions Auslall du bulustiu von f Duse 
Zdlern /eigen, class du Anted der ugenen Inductile an du 
Deckling ele*, humiKlun Bedaiks cm Ixdcutuid guinguei 1st, 
als er nocli im vongen Jalne war, unc Lischemung, wcklic 111 elu 
Hau])tsaclie daiaul /ui/uck/ufuhun 1st, das die ostciuichischc n 
Gewcbe/olle untci den elerzutigen Kiiscnveihaltmsscn elu 
europaisclicn Baumwollinclustm komcn cntsprcchcndcn Schut/ 
gegen die Ucberscliultung des Maiklcs nut ckn Produktions- 
Uebcischusscn der Konkurren/lanclei bieten Aus elcn schon 
fruher erwahnten Gnmelcn 1st mil emcr Besserung clicsei Lage fur 
die nachste Zeit mclit /u rechnen Vielmehr smel weitcre Bctnebs- 
einschiankungen auch in dci Webuci zu ciwarten, wenn es mclit 
im Zuge cler bevorstelienden Ilandclsvertragsverhancllungen 
gelmgen sollte, eme Veibcs^nung des gan/ un/ulanglichen 
Zollschut7i's der We bindustrie herbei/ufuhron 

(Verun (hr TUuomoolhfntmr und ll tint Ot st<muhs) 
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BELGIUM. 

The poor situation described m our last report was still more 
marked at the end of the last quarter. 

The spinning section is suffering from the period of slackened 
activity of the weaving section, and is experiencing the usual 
difficulties of making exports. 

Stocks are increasing and several spinners have been obliged 
to adopt short time. In the weaving section business remains 
quiet. 

The number of operatives who are stopped and who are on 
short time is increasing more and more. 


The original text in French follows : — 

La situation peu bnllante signalee dans notre rapport precedent 
s'est encore accentuee au cours de ces dormers mois. 

La filature subit le contre coup clu ralentissement de Tactivite 
du tissage et des difficultes toujours croissantes rencontrees a 
^exportation. 

Les stocks augmentent et plusieurs filatures sent obligees de 
pratiquer le “ short time.” 

En tissage les affaires restent calmes. 

De nombreux metiers sont arretes et le <k short time n s’etend 
toujours davantage. 

(Societe Co-operative Association C ontonnihe de Belgique .) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

The Czechoslovakian textile industry, and with it the 
cotton-spinning industry, which had experienced unfavourable 
conditions in 1929, suffered a decided set-back in the first 
half of 1930, which not only depressed the home sales but also 
the export of yarn to so low a level that the grievous misgivings 
of the spinning world concerning the future seem to l>e amply 
justified. The arrival of fresh orders and the ref>ort of actual sales 
persist in being quite inadequate and in showing a tendency to 
diminish. As a consequence of this, we must calculate on a perma¬ 
nent increase in the shrinkage of activities, which already amounts 
to an average of 20 per cent., and on further complete stoppage of 
whole mills. Stocks continue to diminish and possibility of 
employment is offered only for a brief period. 

Nor has any improvement appeared as regards the price at which 
yarn has been selling of late, a price which hardly coveis the cost of 
production. Neither home trade prices nor export prices yield 
any profit; competition is so fierce. On the top of all this comes 
a widespread feeling of insecurity, caused through severe losses 
resulting to the spinners from bankruptcies and through the lower 
prices of the raw material, so that, under these circumstances, a 
continuation of production can only be described as unremunerative 
for many firms. Many calls have been heard for some united 
action, on a large scale, of the cotton spinners to offer opposition 
to the further decline of this important branch of the industry. 
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The original report in German follows : — 

Die sclion ini Vorjahre ungiinslige gcschaftliche Lagc dor Csl 
Texlilindustrie und (lamil aucli der Baumwollspinnerei, orfuhr ini 
erstcn ITalhjalir rg^o oine wesentliche Verscharfung, die nichl bless 
don Absatz am Inlandsmarkt, sondorn auch den Garnexport aul 
einon Tiofstand heral>ge<lriirkt hat, dor dio schweren Besorgnisse 
der Spinnorkreise fiir die Zukunlt vollaul gerecht IVrligt crschoinen 
Itissl. 

Dor Auflragseingang wie aucli dor Abrnl aul bestohonde 
Abschliisse, sind dauornd ganz unzulringlich und im Abnchmon 
begriffon. Infolgedesscn muss mil oinor standigen Zunahme dor 
olmehin diiFchschnittlich sdion 20% betragenden Betricbsein- 
schrankungen und weiloren vollstandigcn Stillcgungen ganzor 
Botriebc gorodmel wordon. Der Reschhftigungsvorrat sinkt 
anhaltend und biolot nur nodi fiir kurze Zoil Arbeitsmbglichkoit. 

Auch hinsichtlich der zoitwoiso kaum die Eigcnkoston dockcn- 
den Garnverkaufsprcise ist koine Bcsserung emgctrelen; wodor 
die Inland- nocli die Exportpreiso werfon bei (lor verstarkten 
Konkurrenz einen Gewinn ab. Hiezu konmit die allgemeine 
Unsicherhoit, hervorgerufon (lurch cinpfindliche Verluste dor 
Spinner l)oi Insolvenzen und die riicklaufige Bowogung der 
Rohmaterialproise, sodass miter diesen Umstanucn die Fort set zung 
der Produktion fiir viele Botriebe als unrontaliel zu bczeichnen ist. 

Es mehren sich daher die Stimmcn, wclchc fiir grossziigige 
gemeinsame Aktionen dor Baumwollspinnor eintreten, uni deni 
weiteron Verfall dieses so bedeutenden Industriezweiges 
entgegenzuarbeiton. 

(it r irtsc haft sver band csl. Baumwolls pinner cicn.) 


ENGLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

The past quarter lias 1 kh'H' a difficult period for spinners of both 
Egyptian and American yarns. Especially has this been the case 
in the American section of the trade, which has not worked more 
than so per cent, of full capacity. 

Efforts are being made by spinners of Egyptian cotton to form 
a convention, whereby, given the requisite supjKirt, this section will 
1)0 regulated and controlled. 

O11 July 4 the Government Committee of Enquiry into the 
Cotton Trade issued their report and recommendations, and the 
various organizations concerned arc studying these with a view to 
seeing what are the possibilities of giving effect to such recom¬ 
mendations. 

Weaving Section. 

The manufacturing section of the cotton trade is still depressed, 
more looms are idle than was the case three months ago, and the 
outlook is unpromising. Particulars of looms working are as 
follows: — 

April May June 

52.2 3 % (52.17% 55.85’% 
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FRANCE. 

The position of the lunch cotton mdustiy is considerably 
worse than since the publication of the last issiu of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Bulkun m ^Vpiil Lhc Mate of ti ule is really 
pooi in all sections of the inclustiy (tlu L s >ptian spinning section, 
American sj lnnin section, and weaving section) uid generally 
therc 1 i tendency foi a further clceline m business 

Dunng the whole ol the last quartet orders have be n smaller 
and deliveries have been consult iably reduced Stocks have 
mcreaseel, anel coimncnceel to beat down on the market con- 
sideiably, notably rn hne counts Prices ate really poor 

Hie difficulties of sale in the foreign markets do not cease to 
increase as a tesull ol the \ery low puces olleteel by other eounttics 
Lxpoits to these markets show a maikeel decline m (otnpanson 
with the report in IQ2Q 

I he question of mgam/cd sliott tin c is being studied, but the 
likely result is still uncertain, tlierc has been no tneuase of wages 


J he original U \t m l rnnh follows - 

J ’etat des altaires dans Pin dust ru coton nu it tiangaisc s’est 
sensibleinent aggiave elepuis la publication clu Bulletin Inter¬ 
national d’Avnl derma 

La situation cst nettement mauvaise elans toutes les blanches 
de PIndustrie (fllatuie elc ]uincl, filatures cl*Am nque, tissage) 
et tres generalement elk accuse encore unt tendance a 
P aggravation 

Pendant tout lc tnmestie les oidics ont etc mierieurs a la 
production et les engagements a liner sc sont constdeiablement 
ledruts Les stocks augmentent ct comm^no nt a pcsei lourdeinant 
sur le mare be notamment en ce qui concern e les files fins les 
pri\ sont franchemcnt mauvais 

Les difficultes de vente sin Its marches change is no ccssent 
dc s’aceioitrc en raison <les tics has pri\ piatiqucs pai cPauttes 
pays 1 1 les cxpoi tat ions sm << mat clu s sont en re git ssnn manpiee 
par rappoit a icj2(j 

I kventualite (Pun e homage concede est i Pt hide sans qu’on 
puissc du tout prcjugci clu ic suit at de Ponqiutc qui a etc ouvertc 
a ce sujet 

Aucuns augmentation de salaius n’est i signaler 
\Synduat (antral dc I'Industrie ( otonnun 1 1 in^uist j 

COMMHtCL LxIIKILUK 

f IMPORTATIONS (IMPORIb) 

Itt liimcslir 
1930 1929 

Quint tux meti lqucs 

(Metnc quint xM 

(1) Tils de coton (cotton yarns) 11,092 8,754 

(2) Tissus de coton et autres produits manu 

factur£s (cotton cloths etc ) 


10,199 


5,089 



Si ill 01 JR 11)1 M l OKI s 


11 1 \PORI \ I IONS (L\PORI S) 


(1) tils dc cot on (t itton vnins) 


31091 

it 60 

Destination 




Medic Colonies ftmeu-.es <t 
plot ctoi it ( \l s c 111 md 

( olomcs) 

pi\s dc 

1 11 nr h 

-» 007 


M 11 <lies iti mens (lom n mill 

ts) 

1 st 

10 911 

(2) I ls us dt cot >n ct lulus pieelu ( 
fietuics (eotton < lotlis ete ) 

111 mu 

i(>l> 06 

16 S26 

Dcstm itirn 




Algcnc Colonic fi infuses ct 
piotcctoi it ( \ l H t 111 incl 

C olonies) 

pi\s el< 
l lent li 

106 1M 

91 171 

Matches etran^cis (foiuun m ukel ) 

60 21S 

72 6S° 


GERMANY. 

Spinninc. Si c iiov 

No jinpicAciiicn1 has 1 ike n pi nc m the po itmn oMht (annan 
cotton spinning melusti\ dm me, the stcond <|ii uki ol I(;->c> Salt n 
showed no impiovenicnt the\ unnined, is Ik (oh, In h« 1 >w 
noimal At lI k same lime i1 his not been found possible to place. 
*-dlin fe price on i more lit ilth\ basis I he amon it of organized 
short time at jut suit be me, woiked must not onl} be continue <1, but 
diso consult labh i nc le ist d 1 he piodiution of tlu Guman cotton 
‘■pinning tiadc has now sunk to less than 70 pel eent ol its normal 
capacity 

Hit position u pait ic ulai 1> ag«,ia\ateri due to the fact that 
offers made by fnuign countius aio quoted c\en below the 
umemunelative Gcnnan se lime; prices 


/In /olIouM^ is l/n original rt[orl in (unnm 
Spinn 1 ki i 

Audi 1111 abge I uile 11c 11 II Ouaital n^o 1st <ni< lessening in 
dei allgc me me n 1 igt <l< 1 c le lit sc la 11 1 > uimwollspimu k 1 melit 
eincefieten Du Vukaul t iti kt it erliiln kune Helebun^, su 
blit b vie line In nae h wic voi, well hmtei dun Noinulstanel /ui tie 1 
lbtnsiwu (Tine lit moglith, die \ elk infspie ise aui in< gesunde 
Basis /u luin^ui Die be st< lx nde 11 Belinbs mselu uikun^e 11 
limssle 11 dahu meht mu weitu aulitelit ulnlten, sonde in ut lfach 
noth uischult we 1 cIt 11 lm Dmehsehmtt 1st die Pioduktion dei 
deutsclien B uunwedUpmm n h 11 untei 70 llnei kipa/itat 
^esunke 11 

Du I age w in e le noth d iduich lie londe 11 vt 1 *h 11 ft, da s die 
an sir h sc lion volhg tui/iil iiiglichi n d< ulsclu 11 \ e lkaulspie ise dmch 
ausseloidilitheli nudngo Ange bote eles Audandcs nnme 1 wudei 
unterboten wuiden 

(. \rbufs<utsstliuss d(r Duitulup BauunLolhpuiver-i crbandi') 
Weaving SrciiON 

rhojvosition ol the South (itiman eotton weaving nidustty has 
not impioud at all dutiiu, the •■cconcl (punter of iqp> A«- befou 
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customers are holding back the distribution of new orders and are 
only covering their most urgent requirements. In consequence of 
this inadequate demand extensive short time had to be introduced 
during the second quarter. There does not appear to be any 
possibility m the near future of an increase in activity of the mills; 
on that account short time is considered to be necessary in the 
luture or it may even be increased. Prices as usual arc totally 
insufficient. 


7 he original report in German fallow s: — 

Weberei. 

Die La go der siidcleutschen Baumwollweberei hat im II. 
Quartal 1030 keincrlei Bcsserung erfahren. Die Abnchmcrschaft 
ubt nacli wie vor in der Ertcilung neuer Auftragc ausserordentlichc 
Zuriickhaltung uml deck! nur den allerdringcndsten Bedarf ein. 
Tnfolge dcs unzulanglichen Auftragsbestandes mu^sten daher auch 
im II. Quartal umfangrciclie Betncbseinsclirankungen fortgcfiihrt 
werden. Es besteht leider koine Aussicht, in absehbarer Zcit zu 
ciner grosseren Ausnutzung der Betrielie 711 kommen. Die Bctricbs- 
einschrankungen werden daher auch in der Folgczeit aufrecht 
erhalten oder noch verniehrt werden miissen. Die Prcisc &md 
nacli wie vor unzulanglich. 

('Verein SuddeuLschcr BauvnvolUndus/rieilcr.) 

xAn, Exchange telegram from Berlin, dated July 7, «=taics that 
the Rhcnish-Westphalian cotton spinning mills have unanimously 
agreed to curtail production by one third as from August I. It 
was stated that sales have been effected by the reduced English 
prices following lower wages. 

It was further stated that 60 per cent, of the operatives in the 
Gladbach Rheydt district were without work. 

HUNGARY. 

Hungarian trade mention yarns and cloth during the first five 
months was as lollows : — 


IMPORTS IN QUINTALS. 



1929 

1930 

Cotton yarns . 

. 24,307 

11,101 

Grev cotton goods . 

. 15,352 

12,286 

Bleached cotton goods 

. 4,265 

3,240 

iDyed cotton goods . 

. 1,039 

735 

Printed cotton goods 

. 1,663 

1,169 

Fancy woven cotton goods ... 

. 4,581 

2,730 

EXPORTS 

IN QUINTALS. 



1929 

1930 

Cotton yarns . 

. 1,649 

2,506 

Cotton goods total . 

. 6,364 

3,564 

Of which printed . 

. 5,387 

3,169 


As will be seen from the above figures, imports during the 
current year have fallen considerably. This is especially marked in 
cotton yarns, due to the activity of new mills erected last year. 
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In spite of the falling imports of cotton goods, the position of 
the Hungarian cotton-weaving industry has not improved; prices 
are low and the terms of payment are rather unfavourable for the 
mills. 

The looms are turning out more and more rayon and half-silk 
goods. The jxisition in the knitting and embroidery sections is like¬ 
wise unchanged. Stocks o( these goods arc* satisfactory and the 
demand lor them, for the most part, is lurmshed l>v the home 
industry. 


7 fie original text in German follows : — 

Der Aussenhandel Ungarns an Baumwollgarnen und 
Raumwoll^aren gestaltete sich in den ersten 5 Mouaten des 
laufenden Jahres wic folgt : — 


EINFUHR IN Q. (IMPORTS IN QUINTALS). 

1929 

Baumwollgame (cotton yams) . 24,307 

Rohe Baumwolli»ewohe (gicy cotton goods) 15,352 

Gehleichtc Baumwollgewebe (bleat bed 

cotton goods) . . 4,205 

Gofarbto Baumwollgowobo (dyed cotton 

goods) ... . . 1,039 

Bediuckto Baumwollgowebo (piintcd cotton 

goods). 1,603 

Buntgewebto Baumwollgewebc (fancy 
woven goods) . 4,581 


1930 

11,101 

12,286 

3,240 

735 

1,169 


2,730 


XUSFUHR IN Q. (EXPORTS). 

1929 

Baumwollgame (cotton yams) . 1,649 

Baumwollgewebe insgesamt (cotton goods 

total) . 6,364 

Hicvon entfallen auf bediuckto Baumwoll- 
gewebe (of which punted) . ... 5,387 


1930 

2,506 


3,561 


3,169 


Wie aus den ohigen Daten orsichtlic h, 1st die Kmfuhr mi 
laufenden Jahre wieder erliehlieli zuruckgegangen. Bei den 
Baiunwollgarnen erklart sich dieser Umstand teihveise (lurch die 
latigkeit der im vorigen Jalire in Bctrieb gesetzten neuen 
Spinnoroien. trot/. des fallemlen Importes an Bamnwollwareii 
hat sich die Lape der ungarischcn Uaumwollwcbereien nieht 
gebessert; die Preise sind gcdrtkkt und die Zahlungslx'dingungcn 
fur die Fabriken ziemlich ungunstig. Auf den Webstiihlen werden 
in immer grosseronu Masse kunstseidene und halbscidenc Artikel 
gcarl>eiteL Die Lage der Strickcrei- und Wirkereifahriken ist 
gleiclifalls unverandert; der Absatz 1st besonders an Striimpfen 
und Trikowaren l>efriedigend und der Bedarl an diesen Waren 
wire! zum grossten Teil von den inlandisclicn Fabriken gedeclct. 

iLandesverein der Ungarischcn Tex (Hindus triellenf) 


ITALY. 

Recently the sales of yarn have drop|>ed and it is probable that 
the spinning mills will further have to reduce their production. 
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The weaving mills also experience difficulty in selling their 
goods, not only in Italy but also abroad. 

The figures of Italian imports anti exports from January i to 
April 30, of the years njjo, LQ2Q and Hj> 8, arc compared m the 
following table: — 

r - - -10.50- —v 1020 - - - - -1028-, 

y. li 1-itt* y. li Liu y. It Lm» 

Impoils oi U.w Cotton .. tH5,(>5;5 73<>,OLO,83h U30,I5I MW, 105,7.10 818,157 785, IU7,S0o 


Vaiu Kx.noilnl .. .. 81,070 115,021,587 hi,201 12.5,028,007 M,202 122,800,782 

Cloth .. .. 102,127 {181,311,577 178,105 430,700,00.5 170,052 447,-552,071 

2155,707 100,00.), 001 250,501 500,328,130 252,211 570,210,151 

As already mentioned in our rejKJrt on the Italian Cotton 
Industry for the first quarter of this year, the profits on the sales 
both at home and for export continue to be almost nil, a fact 
which corresponds to the considerably fallen prices. 

JAPAN. 

During May the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association decided 
to increase curtailment m the mills from 17.2 per cent, to 27.2 per 
cent. 'This new rate to lie operative from June 10 to the end 
of this year. 

Spinners have had to resort to short time owing to increasing 
stocks o*f yarn and cloth in the nulls and the falling-off in export 
trade, brought about by the removal of the gold embargo, the 
slump in silver, and the increase in Indian cotton duties. It is 
estimated that the increase in short-time working will mean the 
dismissal of some 15,000 cotton ojxTatiyos in Japan, and labour 
trouble is brewing. According lo “ Finance and Commerce,” 
Shanghai, trade union leaders are threatening a general strike of 
cotton-mill workers, but it is doubtful if it will materialize since the 
unions arc not strong. 

SPAIN. 

It is very difficult to define (exactly the tendency of the Spanish 
market in textiles. Owing to its great diversity, conditions are 
not uniform. 

The general tendency of prices is a downward one. [11 some 
textiles Spanish manufacturers work without any margin of profit, 
but in fine yarns the profit is satisfactory. Printing establishments 
arc working full time; dyers arc working irregularly, those turning 
out novelties l>eing better engaged. 

There is a great lack of demand for the typical cloths made of 
carded yarns, though in wide ones trade is better. Owing to the 
depression of the peseta there is a regular demand for exports of 
our goods. 
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Cotton growing 

IN NEW COUNTRIES 


British Cotton Growing Association. 


T HE twenty-hlth Annual Report oi the Butisli Cotton Glowing 
Association recouls substantial progress m the development of 
cotton growing m the Bulish Colonics. The increase m 
pioduction is more remarkable in lace oi the tact that the conditions 
in the cotton liulustiy continued to he unsat is Cactoty. 

The Association lepoits that there are now ample supplies of 
Empire and other outside growths o( cotton, and with the detenoia- 
tion of the quality of the American crop these cottons are becoming 
moie popular amongst spinners, not only m this country, but on 
Continent. The Cotton Trade is gradually coming to realize the 
importance of Empire and outside growths of cotton, and the 
increase in production is alieady having an effect upon the price 
tor American and Egyptian. Empire and other miscellaneous 
growths can now be purchased on a reasonable basis m comparison 
with American, and given normal trade conditions there is no 
doubt that spinners will use them more extensively m the future, 
as supplies can now be obtained throughout the year. 

A review of the work accomplished in the different colonies 
follows: 

India. 

The cotton crop germinated well on all farms except some of 
the newly developed lands in Nili Bar. The l< white-fly 39 pest 
of cotton was caichilly watched throughout the year. The first 
white-flics were seen when the earliest plants were throe or four 
inches high m the month of May. The i>est increased at a very 
fast rate and by the middle of July the infestation was exceptionally 
heavy on all varieties. There wete strong indications at the time 
that the yield and quality of the cotton crop would be as bad if not 
worse than experienced during the past three years of diseased 
crop. Fortunately the heavy rains of July and August resulted in 
the destruction of most of tlie matured white-flies. As a result all 
varieties improved considerably, and it is satisfactory to be able 
to report that though the yields obtained last year are appreciably 
lower than those recorded m the non-disease years the final yields 
are appreciably higher tham during the previous three years. It 
has been found that American varieties are less susceptible to the 
effects of white-fly when sown late and this practice is now adopted 
on all the company’s farms. The d*n (indigenous^ varieties, being 
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less susceptible to white-fl> atlick, au sown first Ihc earlier 
experimental evidence of the uady tcsj>onse ol diseased plants to 
laU manuring with nitrogenous manures have been confirmed and 
it is piobabk that this pi ictia will lx adopted on a commercial 
scale next <■< ison 

1 he cult l\ it ion o( 4b valid \ ol Pun jab-American, which 
comprises Ihc greater portion of the American type grown in the 
Punjab, has been discontinued at the Khanewal Demonstration 
I arm, as well as on most of the othei fauns managed by the 
company Lhe following statement senes to indicate the 
unsuitability of this type foi local conditions 

During the past vear the 2SgF variety has prove d its supenority 
over all othei varieties on practically all (arms, in virtue of the 
premium offued for this quality coupled with its relative yielding 
capacity 

About 200 acres of cotton wcie especially allotted for 
e\perimental purposes m testing cotton varieties, and in manunal 
and other experiments, including those undertaken by the cotton 
research botanist Sixty selections made by the company’s stafl 
fiom the 289F commercial crop anel also some imported varieties 
were tested Some of the new selections show considerable promise 
and they will be propagated at as fast a late as possible A system 
ol pure seed supply to meet full requirements of the company as well 
as those of other land holders anti of the Department of Agnculture 
has been adopted 

The entomologist eleputed by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee to investigate the white fly pe^t at Khanewal is doing 
valuable work, which indicates that the white-fl> can in part be 
controlled by spraying the cotton plants with a compound of rosm 
and soda Expenmental results indicate that an additional yield 
of 100 to 200 pounds may result from this tieatment Control by 
this method on a semi-commercial scale will be undertaken next 
season Ihere are indications that the wlnte-fly pest is m large 
part controlled by its parasites and depredators The Khanewal 
entomologist is investigating the possibility oi breeding these and 
of preserving them in cold stoiage until such time a-> they may be 
required foi the outbreak of the pest in the caily summer months 

GrNERAL Remarks 

The BCG A (Punjab), Ltd , lias now l>eon actively interested 
m cotton growing m the Punjab for the past nine years, and the 
extent to which it is contributing towards the agricultural 
development of the Piovince may be gauged from the following 
facts — 

1 The greatest souice of capital wealth 111 the colony areas 
of the Punjab is cotton In addition to the indigenous varieties, 
an American variety known as 4F is grown over a large area of three 
million acres annually This vanety suffered severely from some 
unknown disease in 1919 and 1921 It also lends itself readily 
for mixing with the indigenous types, it having only X-in staple 
as compared with about 2 in of the indigenous types The mixing 
of different staples m the Punjab has now reached a chronic stage, 
and probably cannot be controlled even by legislation 

289F The company has been instiumental m popularizing the 
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Punjab-American 289F vanety—staple 1^ 111s A hw ounces of 
seed of this variety wuc brought iiom Mr Milne’s selections m 
Lyallpur in 1921 by Professor Roberts Since that year it has been 
grown on eonstantly mcicasing areas at the Khanewal farm It 
has consistently grven better yields, and has shown itself more 
resistant to disease than 4F In the season pist oier it was sown 
on o\cr 4,000 acris m the \ mous faun-, of the company, and 
produced nearl> 3,000 bales 

A \anetv known as 285F which had l>cin rtcommended by the 
Agricultural Department fiom al>out iyry onwards, and winch has 
never been favoured by the company, has now completely 
disappeared As regauls 2S9F, the Agrieultural Department in a 
meeting of the Provincial Boaid of Agriculture at Simla as late as 
last August gave it as their view that this cotton could only be 
grown wheic sufficient water was available for irrigation in 
November It is mteusting to note that m the past year, on three 
of the company’s farms, whtie water supply was available up to 
October 13 only and was \t\y erratic throughout the summer, this 
variety has given better fields than both 4? anel the indigenous 
types 

Wi SI Inimls 

1 lie production ol Sea Island cotton in the West Indies during 
K)2L) exceeded S f ooo baits of 400 11) each, which showed a slight 
increase on the previous season, and was more than sufficient to 
meet the requirements of spinners of this long-stapled variety 
Larger quantities were produced m the islands of Montserrat, 
Antigua, St Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla, and thoie was a slight 
falling-off in production m St Vincent and Grenada Weather 
conditions generally were favourable, there were no hurricanes or 
serious stoims during the vear, but in Montserrat heavy rams m 

i fune and ]uly caused some boll-shedding, and there was a 
ikelihood that the erop would be adversely affected Later reports 
were more favourable anel the final figures foi the crop indicate a 
lecord yield anel a record letuin per acre for Montseriat 

Die heavy rams m October and Novombci, 1928, m St Vincent 
caused heavy loss fiom boll diseases, with the result that the erop 
wa c short and the rcfui ns per auc low Professor Ballou, the 
Comnnssionci of Agriculture, visited St Vincent in April, 1929, 
and as a result of Ins investigations the first day for planting cotton 
m the 1929-30 season was changed to September 1 Hitherto 
the cotton has gent tally been planted 111 lunc and July, and the 
most persistently regular cause of low fields for many years has 
been the excessive moisture dunng October and November The 
latest icports indicate that the change m the cotton season has 
gieatly improved the quality of the lmt, although a reduced acreage 
was planted owing to the doubt entertained bv cotton growers 
regarding the late cultivation of the plants The quality of St 
Vincent cotton has deteriorated during the past few years, and 
investigations are now being made with a view to finding out how 
far such deterioration has proceeded and what can be done to 
correct the situation and restore the St Vincent strains to their 
former condition of uniformity and excellence No figures are 
available for cot!on production in Barbados during 1929, as a closed 
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season of one \ear was niaint uiu d ui that island with the obiect of 
reducing the attacks of the pink boll woim 

The production icccrdut foi Anguilla and Nevis is high 
compircu with tlu fig uu slot recuil >cars, and if the acreage re turns 
aic fairl> accunte i \ti\ good avttuge Meld has been seeuicd 
Lhe al senee c <1113 sc\cu attack b\ pink boll woini (lunng th< 
season |ust closed is woith> of note, mil, in (act, the general 
ibsente ol pests or diseases is notewoithv In Anguilla Mont 
serial, Nevis and St Kitts piacticalh no damage wis done In 
]unk boll-woim to the 1<)2Q crop, and onl> slight attacks of cotton 
wonn were recorded 

Nigeria —Southfrn Proving is 

Favouiable climatic conditions throughout the planting and 
growing period resulted in an appieciable increase in the quantity 
of cotton purchased during 192c)—vi/, 7,220 bales against 4,292 
bales ior 1928 The proportion of first grade cotton was also 
notably higher 

Included in this figure are Q2I bales of new t>pc Tshan The 
increase in this type from 6() bales in 1928 is indeed remarkable, 
and the Agricultural Department is to be congiatulate cl on an 
achievement which has been attained only by dost* supervision and 
the most rigid economy m the use and distribution of the' small 
amount of seed available liom the previous season’s crop 

Within a few years it is probable that Ishan will supersede 
entnely the original native type in the chief growing areas of 
Southern Nigeria Its appeal to the native grower is the higher 
price obtainable, which is merited for reasons of higher lint per¬ 
centage, strength and length of staple 

In appeaiance and character Ishan cotton lescmbles Peruvian, 
with which it is closely allied botamcally, and should appeal to 
users of Peruvian and similar cottons 

The small quantity so far produced has been insufficient to 
evoke any great mteiest on the part of spinners, but with the 
expected larger crop available lor jq^o lncieaseel interest m the 
type can be lookc d for 

There was an increase in the seed distributed ior planting in 
1929 for the 1930 eiop, and at a ronseivattve estimate the produc¬ 
tion of Ishan cotton alone will be around 4,000 bales This will 
be, theiefoie, the first season when a commercial quantity will be 
available 

Nigeria—Nor 11 iern Provides 

In this field of operations it is pleasant to report an increase in 
the output of American type cotton, production being 23,458 bales 
against 20,238 for 1928 This improvement m production is 
reasonably assumed to be some indication that the country is slowly 
but surely recovering from the setback experienced m 1920-27, when 
drought caused a failure of the cotton crop and a severe food short¬ 
age 1028 was a year of recuperation, the creation of a food supply 
being the first consideration Ample reserves are now available 
and once again the native farmer is able to return to crops for 
export. 

Growing conditions were favourable and early planted cotton 
gave a fair yield Grade was well maintained, and m this connec- 
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tion the Agriailtuial Department's organization continues to do 
excellent work, all grading bang under tliur control 

Seed distiibuUd tin-, season foi planting loi tlu 1930 crop, 
exclusive of the I okoji uua, uachcd 3,173 toils agnnst V>40 tons 
last season Although the cjuantitv distiibuUd cannot lx taken 
as art liable index to the exacted <np it is howt \c r, cc rtain that 
with a continuition of tin \<client wio\\m w e< ndPu ns a big tiop 
is assured 

SirRPA I 1 ONI 

Very useful experiments ate being earned out by the Agtuul 
tural Dcpaitmcnt with tlu breeding ol Quandt cotton on the 
apprentices’ model faim at the Njala Station In th past there 
has been a lack of sufficient laboui for sowing and cultural opera 
tions, but it was hoped that the allotment of a sum ol money fiom 
the IQ2Q estimates would to some extent ovcrcomt this difficulty 
Hie work of the agiieultural instructorl Nj da Ins resulted in a 
decielcel inereise in length ol diple,, mi also in producing higher 
yielding strains k 

Coin Coasi 

I he cotton icsults in the Nut them 1 e mteuu s w< r< unfavourable, 
as the average pi Id was less than 30 lbs of sctel cotton [xracre, 
and although it was lx tic 1 than m the pit viou \car the itluin to 
the farmer was not satisfactoi > the outlook for the fuluie foi 
cotton in this teintory is not eneouragmg, as neither the rainlall 
nor soil-composition are really suitable, and usult in an abnormal 
amount of boll-shedding and sevue incidence of pests and diseases 
Investigations will be continued next year, and the agncultuial 
chemist will be stationed at Tamale to make a thorough study of 
the soil and soil conditions At Ixneve, in Southern Togoland, 
experimental land of 20 acics was planted with cotton on similar 
lines to those earned out at Tamale 10,938 lbs of cotton seed 
was distributed m 1928 to over 60 villages, and to a laige number 
of individual planters 

Kenya Colony 

The pioduetton of cotton in the T928 2() season was nearly 
2,000 bales, which shows a consultrable incicaso oven the previous 
season, when the nop was about 1,200 bales I be cotton belt in 
North Kavirondo, which adjoins the b astern Provmee of Uganda, 
is virtually responsible foi the whole* pioduction, and is the only 
area of Kenya m which cotton growing has been adopted with any 
serious intetest The' example of the natives of Uganda is 
evidently being followed by the piopli ot North Kavnondo The 
district is now well servccl by railway and motor transport, and 
ample facilities for the sale of cotton are afforded by several 
markets, and there arc ginneries within easy distance 

The revival of interest m cotton growing is reported from the 
coastal area, wheie many years ago the Association launched their 
first efforts to promote cotton growing in East Africa 

With the exception ot the lake and coast areas, Kenya Colony 
as a whole is unsuitable for and unwilling to take up cotton 
glowing, and the possibility of the cotton industry developing 
on a large scale is hardly to lie expected 
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Uganda 

The aueage undei cotton foi the 1928-29 season was a record 
foi each pro\ince, as well as lei th< Piotictoiate, lx mg — 



Acte* 

1 isUtn Province 

447,130 

JRukdnda 

200 100 

Noithc in 

41 340 

Western 

10,250 

lot'll 

698,800 


an increase of nearly one-thud on the puvious season’s plantings, 
viz, 532,604 acres 

The rainfall, while erratic and \arying considerably m different 
areas, was generally sufficient to eneouiagc a good growth of 
plant, but abnormal rams in a few districts caused slightly more 
than the usual losses through bud and belli shedding, and the early 
plantings running to wood, and tlu losses weie aceentuatcd by an 
outbreak of black arm disease over a considerable acreage in the 
Teso district of the Eastern Piovmct Tn the early pait of the 
season it was generally hoped that a eiop of aiound 220,000 bales 
would be realized, this was baseel on the aucage of 617,000 acres 
in the 1924-25 season, wlueh produced a crop oi ovu 196,000 bales, 
but these hopes were soon reduced to an cstnn lie oi 200, OCX) bales 

The estimate proved vci> ne.11 the actual figures, the export of 
bales ior 1929 being 204,057 bales valued at /5,512,66s, com¬ 
pared with the expoit for 192S of 15S,4S6 bales valued at 

/2, 475, 327 

The 1929 port of bales is a record foi the country, the previous 
highest figure being 196,058 hales in 1925 

The tax on cotton lint exported, based on a sliding scale, was 
6 cents (]d "1 per lb , and uali/e el 9S8 compared with ,£164,483 
in IC ^ 2 ^ 

Until 1917, the principal, and almost the only, market for 
Uganela cotton had been that oi I iverpool, but duimg the war, 
when difficulties of maintaining shipments to 1 ngland were 
exjxrienced, Bombay became a ‘•(nous competitor and, htei, 
Japan As late as 192s and 1926 moic than liali the crop was 
exported to Great Britain, but since then exports to the East have 
increased yeaily, and this }oai (tq 2Q' India, Japan and China 
took 77 pci cent of the crop and Great Britain about 22 per cent , 
the chiel countries of destination for the past thiee 3ears bong — 



1929 

1928 

1927 


bales 

bales 

bales 

Great Britain 

44,726 

49,304 

35,125 

India 

118 529 

76,304 

65,846 

Japan and China 

38 202 

12,728 

29,679 

Total crop exported 

204,057 

138,486 

131,728 


Prospects are that expoits of bales to India will increase con¬ 
siderably , Indian merchants are taking still bigger interests m the 
ginning industry, and in the lattei part of 1929 some 30 ginneries 
previously owned or managed by Europeans have passed to the 
management of Indians, either by sales or being leased for the 1930 
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season It has however, to b( borne in mind that India il cxpoits 
part of its imports to both Great Britain and Japan, hen maikets 
are favourable 

No new gmnci} sites wcu gianted during tin yeai, and m view 
of the Repoit of the ( ommissinn it Lnquiry into the Cotton 
Industr} , whieh pointed out the uiu (c noimc conditions undei which 
the ginning inelustiy was iitnnuu, it is not anticipated that am 
fuithei sites will be granted Of the icj-> s mnern s m the county, 
ginning anel baling licences weie tiken out lor i «> gimiuits, 1 
only working, the icmainclci Ixung silent and used as buying 
centres, the seeel chiton being sent to adjacent ginnencs ior ginning 
A new phase in tin conimcicial side of the industry was the 
advent m tlie IQ27 28 season of seed cotton-huving associations 
in the Buganela riovincc, wlucli was extended in iQ2b 2ij by 
similai associations co\eling tlie Buganela and Northern Piovnues, 
and parts of the Lastcm Ptovinct These buvmg associations 
were combinations of ginners whose a\owcd objects were the fixing 
of prices to lx paid foi seed cotton at maikets and ginneries, and 
the elimination of competition, as it was assc ite el by ginners that the 
intense competition that had prevailed fm some >cars has m uli the 
industry unremunciatrvc these combinations of gmneis weie 
viewed in a number ol places with deep ehstrust by the natiu 
growcis, wlio fcaied tint tlie main object wis their exjiloitation 
This distrust was so niukcd that grave (ears weu felt that thue 
would be a marked decline in the plantings ol cotton in the future, 
and under tlies circumstances the Government appointed a ( e>m 
mission of Inquiry into the ( ottem Industry, whose teims ol 
reference were, briefly, to find — 

“ Reasonable costs of buying, ginning and exporting cotton, 
and to lay down a foimula to ascertain what would be a fair 
price that could lit paid the producer for Ins seed cotton,” 
and to investigate — 

“ Whether fan puces had been paid in 1027, U)2b and k)2e; 
Whether the foimation of cotton buying associations has had 
a prcjudical 01 beneficial effect, and whether the Government 
could or should intervene ” 

The mam ucommendations of the ( oimmssion on Seed C otton 
Buying Associations were to the effect that, as the^s consultu d that 
ginners* associations should be able to reduce the' cost of buying 
and ginning consult 1 ably by co-ope iati\c buying and the cliimna 
tion of multiplication of services, that the formation of these asso 
ciations should lx encouraged, but, as uncontrolled associations 
would be in a position to depress the puce paid to growers, the- 
possibility of exploitation should b prevented by the Government 
appointing a Cotton Price Control Boaid, who would periodicalh 
fix minimum prices 

The quantity of seed distributed for planting for the iq^o 
season is well up to the >car undei review The acreage planted 
is approximately the same, but weather conditions up to the end 
of the year have been distinctly unfavouiable and it is feared that 
a much lower crop will result 

Tanganyika Territory 

Weather conditions prevailing during the planting i>criod were 
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generally unfavourable throughout the teintoiy The early light 
rams were a failuio and delayed the planting of cotton and other 
crops, and although hca\^ ram* fell latei when large art as were 
replanted, they weu msuliulently piolonged to enable the young 
plants to withstand the hot and dry months ot May to September 
I he annual totil lainfall, a\uagmg sonic 40 ms, was ample, but 
its distnbution was very uno\en 

I he whole tuntory suffered moic or less from an invasion of 
locusts, which m the coastal regions did some locah/cd damage 
The Government met the situation by ariangmg big native attack¬ 
ing forces equipped with the necessary fighting apparatus. Estate 
owners co-operated willingly in the measures taken to combat the 
pest 1 he menace was rapidly overcome and it is stated that they 
arc now in a position to deal with any tuither invasion Happily 
locust visitations are not of frequent occurience, that of 1929 being 
the fust large-scale invasion for many years, but 111 view of the 
clepiedations of this mscet in Palestine and Iraq precautionary 
measures in East Africa die advisable 

Cotton production is down on the previous >ear by about 3,500 
bales The actual figures arc not obtainable, but are not likely to 
exceed 29,500 bales, against 32,965 bale s lor [928 (Export 27,402 
bales ) 

I he Iranspoit of cotton and seed from the lake area has been 
greatly facilitated by the l aboia Mvan/a section ot lailway, which 
has now been m operation for some time and should be an impor¬ 
tant factor m developing the whole area through which it passes 

Tanganyika possesses a tremendous area suitable for cotton 
growing, but progress must necessarily be slow 

Applications for seed for planting for the 1950 season have 
greatly exceeded all previous demands, and as the climatic con¬ 
ditions have been moie favourable than for several ycais past a 
greatly increased ciop can lie looked for 

Nyasaland 

For the year under review thcic has been a healthy increase m 
produc tion According to Gove rnrru nt figuies, production reached 
6,095 bales against 4,469 for 1928 The native crop grown on 
Ciown lands, which was all bought by the Association, m agree¬ 
ment with the Government, totalled 3,505 tons, equivalent to 5,7So 
bales, the balance being horn Euiojjcan and native planters T his 
is the biggest native crop so fai pioduccd in Nyasaland, and 
exceeds the previous best of 1925 by 596 tons Practically the 
whole of the crop is grown in the lower sliue districts, where condi¬ 
tions favourable to development exist in the form of comparatively 
easy transport, dense population and a suitable climate 

Cotton growing by natives is being eagerly taken up, whereas 
it has been almost entirely abandoned by Europeans At one 
period, not long ago, European production exceeded that of the 
natives The change over to tobacco has, however, proved some¬ 
what of a disappointment, and renewed interest is now being shown 
m cotton That there is room for both products hardly needs 
stating, but it is unfortunate from the growers’ standpoint that 
world prices for both cotton and tobacco are, m sympathy with all 
plantation products, much below the high level of recent years 
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Most of the native crop was purchased b\ tlit Btitish Colton 
Growing Association, in agicemcnt with the Nyasaland Govcm- 
ment, at a price hxed in idvanct I he natnc grower knows what 
he will teteive foi Ins cotton and tlu efle-ct has undoubtedly lieen 
to stimulate production, which has amen from 747 tons of s<cd 
cotton in \()2$ to 3,SOS tons in 1929 I mm a pioduction jxnnt 
of \icw it can therefou lx looked up >n is sueeesdnl but it must 
be admitted that the Association lit bun cilhd upon to take 
considerable risk, particularlv m a period of declining puct s 1 he 
agreement expires m 1930 and is then to be it vie wed 

It has been decided to 1 e-open North N>asa foi cotton glowing, 
subject to certain precautions being stnctl> observed This area 
has been dosed since 1926 in consequence of a seveie infestation 
of pink bollworm, from which it is now considered to be free Up 
to the outbreak this district was quite a promising 011c, and recently, 
some excellent results have lxen obtained experimentally with a 
vanety known as tl Over the lop,'* which ina} pmv< to b< a type 
well suited to this particular aic a On the othei band, Uj., a jassid 
resistant variety, is moie favouud by tlu I mpire Cotton Growing 
Corporation, whose experimental si itions at Makwapala and Port 
Herald are conccntiatmg on this stiain Sufficient seed is now 
available to plant 230 acres, uul, if all goes well, seed foL planting 
will be a\ailablc shortly on a big Hale 

The progiess and development of cotton in N>asaland, as in 
many othei countries, is linked up with Iranspoit and in this 
icspect Nyasaland is badlv ofl, and no actual progiess can be 
recorded during the ycat The East Afucan Guaranteed Loan 
Committee recommended loans of £2,2S6,qoo fen the Zambezi 
Bridge and connected schemes, and fmther sums foi lake services 
and roads 

Ihc demand for planting see cl foi the' 1930 emp has In cn greater 
than last veai, and an impiovunent in production is expected pio 
vided othei conditions continue suitable 

South Ai rica and Ufiodi su 

The total ciop pioduced in the Union of South Africa foi the 
HJ2S-29 season was 3,909,3-14 lbs of lint, equivalent to (1,773 bales 
of 400 lbs each, which was a dee lease of 1,240 bales eompaied 
with the previous season 1 lie 1 )( paitment of Agncultim icpoit 
that the partial failure ol the ciop was mainly due to adveise 
weather conditions Severe (bought was oxixiicnccd (lining 
Deccmbei, lasting to the middle of tcbiuaiy Tins, coupled with 
hot winds, was responsible for considerable shedding Excessive 
boll-worm infestation was reported from most districts, and 
localized attacks by beetle m Northern Natal and paits of the 
Iransvaal Theie were very few complaints as to jassid 

Figures received from the Government Field Husbandry Office rs 
and prominent farmers indicate that approximately 49,300 acres 
will be planted for the 1929-30 crop, weather conditions permitting, 
and the latest teports arc very encouraging, good lams having 
fallen ovei the entire ( otton Belts 

Cotton under irrigation on the Oiange Kivn yielded excellent 
lesults, and the ana under cultivation is being mucased (hilti- 
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vators arc optimistic in llit 1 ransvaal Low Vc Idl, Swaziland, Natal 
and Zululand, dcspitt adverse conditions fassid is no longer 
found owing to the excellent breeding work conducted by the 
Rmpuc Cotton Gi owing (orpoiation at the Barbei ton Cotton- 
bieedmg Station, which is being greatly extended Boll-worm is 
the most sc nous problem which cone (ins the cotton industry in 
South Alnca, and no effective remedy has vet hem devised against 
this pest The ultimate success ol cotton giowing will hugely 
depend upon the extent to which tho ciop can be protected from 
insect attacks, and upon the development of suitable rotation ciops 
Although there have been many setbacks m the just, clue to un¬ 
favourable weather and insect jDests, it is considered that the 
industry has now been placed upon a sound footing, and that the 
crop will play an important part as a lotation ciop m large aieas in 
the middle and low veldt ol the Transvaal 

In Southern Rhodesia about 2,000 acres weu jilanted with 
cotton, winch was nearly double the area cultivated in the jircvious 
season About one-third of the acreage was undei the now jassid- 
icsistant variety “ LT4/* which has been evolved at the Barlierton 
Experiment Station, and a similar acieage was planted with 
another variety known as “ A 12 ” It is considered that the 
“ II4 M strain has been a success upon 80 pci cent or more of the 
68 plots tried on different farms Tins seed is now being issued 
by the Government at 1 Jd jx^r lb to farmers who wish toj give it a 
trial, and the position which cotton is likely to occujiy m the cioj>s 
of the country will be better gauged after the lcsults of the present 
season are known 

There is an increasing feeling of optimism that Northern 
Rhodesia may yet take her place among the cotton-producing 
colonies, and i^rovided the industry can be firmly established as 
a paying lotation crop it will do much to increase the stability of 
the whole agricultural industry The policy of the Government is 
to limit the acieage under cotton until such tune as a suitable variety 
of seed can be evolved for the teiiitory With this object m view 
experiments 11c being conducted at the Reseaich Station at 
Ma/ubuka, in conjunction with Departments of olhez Governments 
and with the stations of the Empire Cotton Growing Ompoiation 

Practically the* only cotton produced m the Uriitniy during 
IQ2Q was that grown at the Central Rose aicli Station, and consisted 
of new varieties which arc being tested with a view to (obtaining 
seed suitable for local conditions The expeiiments up to the pre¬ 
sent time have been satisfactory, and seed has been issued to farmers 
m nearly all districts in order that the growth may be tested under 
varying conditions of altitude and tempcratuie 


Sudan. 


The areas under cotton controlled by the Sudan Plantations 
Syndicate Ltd and the crop produced during the year, together 
with the corresponding figures for the previous season, are as 
as follows — 

1927-28 1928-29 

Area in Area m 

Feddans Bales Feddans Bales 


5,100 3,330 5,026 3,855 

105,587 77,665 131,351 108,287 


Zeidab 

Gezira 
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The crop m the Ge/ira amounted to 466,161) cantata compared 
with 347,402 cantars for the previous season, the aveiage yield 
being 3 34 cantars pu feddan, against an average yield of 3 20 
cantars for the prt nous year I he cotton was oi voi} good quality, 
both in giade and staple, and was lnghlv approved b> spinners 
of fine Sakellandes 

The decision by Government to t nl ugt tlu Ge/ira Main ( anal 
made it possible to consider the immediate development of aieas 
alongside the Sudan Government iailwa> to the notth of the 
Syndicate’s existing concession area The pioposeci extension will 
consist of an area of about 100,ocx> feddans After lengthy 
negotiations the Sudan Government have entrusted the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate Ltd with this extension on terms which it 
is believed will compensate them shemlel the cotton yield turn out 
below the average of that obtained on their existing concession 
For the U)2cy^o season the area under cotton in the Ge/ira is 
158,383 feddans 1 he extraordinarily heavy rams, which lasted 
into October, have made tins season’s planting a ver> difficult one, 
and much re'-sowmg had to Ik done rc atc*cll\, which means that 
the crop will lx? a late one Development and canalization work 
was started on the new not Hum extension, and it was lio|xd to 
complete bc'foic July, 1C)3<>, the development of about 40,000 
fedcians, which will add duimg the' 1030- •>[ season a furtliei 1 3,000 
feddans to the pu sent aica undo cotton 

The boundaries oi tbc new concession in the Ge/ira Ixdonging 
to the Kassala Cotton Co Ltd have been fixed in agreement with 
the Sudan Government, and contain appioximatcly 46,600 feddans 
erf cultivable land Allotment of the land to tenants has been made 
m collaboration with the authorities of the Sudan Government, 
involving the setting into then individual holdings of some 1,300 
families of native tenants Approximately 13,300 feddans of tins 
area was planted with cotton duimg the autumn of T02<), and the 
crop was piomising well The rapid development of tins large new 
area is a remarkable' achievement, and great crt'dit is due to the 
Sudan Government for the whole-hearted dlorts of then Irrigation 
Department and Contractois, to the Sudan Plantations Syndicate 
Ltd , without whose ro-opeiution the woik could not pos c ibly have 
l>een carnc'd out so expeditiously and economically, and to Mr 
Fleming, the manager, and the other offie 1aIs of the Kassala Cotton 
Company Limited 

The cotton crop m the Gash Delta was again exceedingly good, 
and the quality was excellent The effective area cultivated with 
cotton was 28,3 37 feddans, and the yield about 7i,cxx> cantars, 
which compares with 63,^68 cantars from appioximately 23,800 
feddans for the previous season The Gr-h ran for Q2 days, from 
June 20 to September 20, and it is evident that the total area 
watered each year depends moie upon the period of uninterrupted 
high flood than on the volume of water arriving during the season 
Progress has been made during the year with new works for the 
better distribution of the flood water, and with the construction of 
training spurs m the neighbourhood of Kassala 

In the Tokai aica of the Red Sea Province the 1028 flood was of 
exceptional volume, and the effective area planted with cotton in the 
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TQ2S 2 c; season was So ooo kddans, winch \uldtd a cr< p ol 46,600 
cantars 

With ui. ud to t Ik 1 un s iown oil ton in the southern ana of 
th< Sudan the Government contimus to provide the seed, suj>ot- 
\ise the eultn Uu n mel purchase the n >pwhcn ]>ick< cl and orange 
for the gmnm s met marketing of th~ cotton Apirt horn the Nuba 
Mountain Province, wheie the cultivation o ( cotton has become 
moic established, the mdustij is not developing m the manner 
anticipated a few yeais ago, but a great deal of valuable experience 
has been gained, and it will now be possible to concentiate on those 
areas which show the best prospects of development 

The total production of cotton during the year 111 the Sudan 
constituted a rccoid and amounted to 5Qi 0 oS cantais of irrigated 
Sakellaiides, Sbb 2 cantars of irrigated American, and ^7,620 
cantars of rain-giown \mencan, bang the equivalent of about 
170 000 hales of 400 lbs each 

I RAO 

11k u nhcUnt prediction lor <■ bumper crop foi k;2c; exceeding 
all previous crops has not been fulfilled b stimaks ran as high as 
10,000 bales, and it is disappointing that the actual crop fell far 
short of this, the season’s output totalling only 4,600 bales against 
S, 200 Ixales tor 1Q2S 

Expectations were well touncle d, lor the seed issue d was double 
that of IQ28 and the area planted showed an increase of at Jea^t 
So per cent , but at the time the cotton was planted and the first 
two months of its growth the whole countiy was invaded by Najdi 
locusts The direct cl image was not gieat, but the cultivators were 
much afiaid and failed to thin out the plants, lxlieving that an 
unthinned crop would he moic likeh to withstand the depiedations 
of the locusts Bv the tune the risk had passed it was too late 
foi successful thinning 

During the flood season the river 1 lgiis maintained an abnormal 
level foi a much longer penod than usual, with the icsult that the 
submerged pumps could not gi\e the initial irrigation when it was 
due A few plantations wnc inundated, but the inchuct damage 
was gnattr, since labour was called awa> to do flood protection 
woik when it should have been occupied with cotton 

The previous mild winter had allowed insect pests, pirticularlv 
the spotted boll-worm, to hibernate successfully, with the result 
that there was an early and intense attack The month of June 
was abnormally windless and this encouraged both boll-worm and 
aphis, and finally white fly, not previously noticed as a senous 
pest, contnbuted to the damage This unfortunate series of disas¬ 
trous events resulted m a greatly decreased yield per aae and a 
consequent poor crop 

Over go per cent of the crop was grown on plantations irrigated 
by* pumping engines, and many additional plants are being 
installed in. preparation for IQ30 There arc now over two thou¬ 
sand pumping sets m Iiaq, of which 332 with an avtiage h p of 37 
were installed in 192Q 

Cotton cultivation m the Mosul area continues to increase m 
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spite of the dithculties ot transit, although the area as yet is not 
important 

The whole o( th< Iraq cotton crop was ginned and baled bv 
the Bntish Cotton Glowing Association, all cotton coming directly 
into thur hinds is also Ridded and classified Under Tiaqi 
auspicesa new National C o opuatru Ginnc tv has now lx cn erected, 
hut was not completed m time to dc il with am of the 1929 crop 

The control and distnbution of cotton seed which is a duty left 
to the Association, has been earned out silisiactonU Notwith 
standing the seriou-, xtback in ptoduction, the apphe <tions foi 
planting see cl for the coining season oxcec d those ot last yeai 

With the increased adoption of pumps, the pioblem of watering 
and irrigation of lands becomes yearly less diflicult, but the locust 

f eril is always present and is a constant menace to the cultivatoi 
t is therefore hazardous to venture on any prediction as to> the size 
of the crop 

AUSTRAIIA 

It has been decided bv th< Queensland Government to 
guarantee to cotton glowers an average price of Sd per lb oi seed 
cotton foi the c 1 op u suiting fiom the coming season’s planting 
This decision covers one \< ar only, and the liability of the Govern¬ 
ment m the guarantee will he limited to a maximum ol ^0,000 
This assistance, it is staled, has the sole object of tiding growers 
over the penod of uncertainty ansing because- of the matters await¬ 
ing decision by the tcdeial Government The extent of the pro¬ 
duction upon which the subsidy is to he available will be a maximum 
of 10,000 bales, which, it is tindeistood, based on the acreage of the 
last two seasons, may be taken as the normal development, and 
that 10,000 bales mav be regarded as a reasonable estimate of the 
potential production on the basis of the existing acreages being 
main tame cl 

In 1927 the whole of the Queensland crop was sold to Australian 
spinmis, bul the Jollowing yc ar So pei cent of the crop was shipped 
to Liven pool Tt is understood that arrangements are being made 
foi the establishment of cotton mills 111 Bnsbane and Rockhampton 

The weather conditions in Ccntial Queensland have been 
unfa\ourable foi the 1929 ctop, except in a ftwf ivourod sjiots The 
drought ot 1928 continued until late- m Novemliet, and planting 
was carried out extumcly late There wis ample rainfall, follow 
ing the drought, and the mote or less weekly falls caused gieat 
difficulty to the growers in the eradication of weeds Early frost 
m April damaged the top crop, and in some cases portions of the 
middle crop, which will not l>o haivested, and as far as can be 
estimated the crop will not exceed 4,000 bales for the Central Dis¬ 
trict It is expected that the change of Government in Queensland, 
and its attitude in regard to perpetual leasehold, will have a 
stimulating effect upon next season’s crop, and the downward 
tendency of wheat puces will check the anticipated wheal growing 
m the cotton section, and therefore increase the cotton crop con¬ 
siderably 



APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF COTTON GROWN IN NEW FIELDS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
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Approximate value •. £5,329 f 3<H) £8,373,200 £9,732,600 £9,301,300 £9,412,000 £9,386,000 £11,284,500 

In addition there has been a production of improved long-stapled cotton in the Punjab during 1928-9 of 187,000 bales 

* denotes exports. 
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AMERICAN COMPLIMENT TO COTTON-GROWING 
EFFORTS IN NEW COUNTRIES. 


Mr W. L Clayton, of Audi 1 son, Clayton and Co, Houston, 
Texas, the outstanding cotton personality ol U S A , m a pamphlet 
entitled “ What Congress can clo lor the Cotton Fainiei/’ states 
on page 6: “ It is quite clear, it we continue in tlie duration m 
which we are moving, that it is only a question of another 
generation or so until we shall have lost to other countries 
substantially all of our export trade m raw cotton M This, indeed, 
is great encouragement to other countries, a first rate acknowledg¬ 
ment of work well done by the Colonial Cotton Growing 
Associations and a contrast to the statements made at die Atlanta 
Cotton Congress in i()07, when American cotton farmers ndiculed 
the efforts that were being made in the Colonies and dependencies 
of European countries and when in every Stale the Delegates were 
told m most emphatic language that then State was the only one 
which God had destined to bring foitli cotton ” 

Mr. W L Clayton suggests that the most practicable plan to 
help the American cotton farmer is establish an export bounty 
of two cents ]>cr pound, which would cost the U.S.A. $80,000,000 
per year for cotton alone, but, of course, producer* of other export 
crops would want exjxnt bounties. 


BULGARIA. 


The cotton area this year is estimated at f/p^oo acres against 
H,200 m IQ2Q and 0,200, the average for the previous five years 
Percentages: to 8 2 and T 56 . 2 . Weather conditions during May 
favoured the crops, condition of which, according 1o the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture, was ioo 011 June r. 


HAITI. 


According to advices received, the weather conditions in Haiti 
have been favourable for the iq^o cotton crop, and it is generally 
believed that it will slightly exceed the 1929 production 


MEXICO. 


The total gmnings up to Apnl 4 in the Mexicali district 
amounted to approximately 74,000 bales, according to local growers. 
No definite information is available as yet regarding the acreage to 
be planted in the above district for the coming year. It is Ix'lieved, 
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however, that there will be considerably loss planted than in former 
years. (ITS.I).A.' ) 

* D.S.D.A. - r.S. Department of Agriculture. 


NICARAGUA. 


Cot 1 on Exports. 

For the first time in several year*, cotton appears among the 
exports of Nicaragua, about 280 bales ha\ing been shipped to 
Liverpool during the first quarter of this calendar \ear. 

’ (D.S.D.A.) 


NIGERIA. 


Production of ginned cotton during the season is estimated 
at 160,000 centals (33,000 bales) against 128,000 (27,000) in 
ig 2 ' 8 - 2 Q and i 2 C>,ooo (27,000), the average for the preceding five 
years. Percentages: 124.8 and 124.1. (LI.A.)* 

* 1.1.AInternational Institute of Agriculture , Rome. 


SUDAN. 


The Department of Agriculture and Forests of the Sudan 
Government published in June the following Cotton Progress 
Report for the month of May, 1930. 


SEASON 1929-30. 



Area under 

ricked lo dale 

Estimated total 


crop 

kantara of 315 

yield kantars. of 

Variety 

Feddans 

rot ties 

315 rot ties 

Gezirn Sakel. 

174,000 

405,670 

405,670 

Tokar Sakel . 

45,000 

54,615 

54,615 

Kassala Sakel. 

55,500 

80,000 

83,000 

Shambat, Kami in and 




Ducim Sakel 

843 

2,668 

2,668 

Private Estates Sakel 

3,960 

5,500 

9,000 

Total Sakel 

279,303 

548,453 

554,953 

Irrigated Amciican ... 

17,641 

50,376 

51,348 

Rain-grown . 

58,650 

67,925 

67,925 


TURKEY. 




Cotton Crop of 1930 . 

At the end of April the indications for the 1930 crop in the 
Smyrna district was estimated to be 25 per cent, larger than last 
year. A yield of 45,000 to 50,000 bales of about 400 pounds each is 
expected. (l J.S.D.A.) 
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U.S.S.R. 


According 1o the preliminary data published by the 
Agricultural Commissariat the aiea sown with cotton in the present 
season up to June 5 was 4, r so,000 acres. It should be recollected 
that the area harvested last season was 2,560,000 acres and the 
five-year average of 1924-25 to 1028-20 is 1,604,000 acres. 

During the first three weeks of May weather conditions were 
favourable in the colton areas of Central Asia. 

(U.A.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Production of ginned cotton in 1929-30 is estimated at 51,000 
centals (10,700 bales), therefore exceeding by 31 per cent, that of 
1928-29, which amounted to }(j,ooo centals (S^'oo bales). 

(T.I.A) 



The “LANCASTER” 

STEAM TRAPS 

Simple and Reliable. The users of over 140,000 
of the “LANCASTER” Steam Traps testify to 
their efficiency. EVERY TRAP GUARANTEED. 

LANCASTER & TONGE, LTD. 

PENDLETON MANCHESTER 

Telegram: “ PISTONS,” M/cr Telephone: PENDLETON 794 
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Cable Address : 

“NEALCOT” 


Codes: 

MEYER’S (39th Edition) 

BENTLEY’S 

BUENTING'S 


W. C. NEAL 


COTTON 


82 , BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAREFULLY SELECTED COTTON 
FOR SPINNERS’ REQUIREMENTS 
UPLANDS AND HEAVY-BODIED 
BENDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE COTTON BELT 
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Cotton Crop 1929-30, Revised Figures. 


The United Slates Department of Agriculture, on 20th May 
last, issued re\ised figures for the acreage planted and harvested 
and the yield of cotton in the United States for 1929. The area 
planted was returned at 47,067,000 acres, against 46,046,000 acres 
in the previous year. The area picked was given as 45,793,000 
acres, against 45,341,000 acres in the previous season. The yield 
per acre is returned at 155 lbs., against 152.9 lbs. in 1928, with the 
total production at 14,828,000 bales, against 14,919,000 bales, the 
December estimate, and 14,478,000 bait's, the ri vised estimate for 
the crop grown in 1928. 

It should be noted that not included in the United States totals 


are 151,000 acres planted m Lower California, troin which 75,000 
bales wore harvested, against 160,000 acres planted and 80,000 
hales picked in the previous season. 

The production details by Stales art* as follows in running hales 
of 500 lbs. gross; 

1929. 1928. 

48,000 


Virginia 

North Carolin 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

California 

Other States 

Total 


747,000 
830,000 
1,343,(XX) 
29,000 
220,000 
515,(XX) 
1,342,000 
1,915,000 
809,000 
3,940,000 
1,143,000 
1,435,000 
90,000 
153,000 
260,000 
9,000 

14,828,000 


44,000 

836,000 

726,000 

1,030,000 

19,000 

147,000 

428,000 

1,109,000 

1,475,000 

691,000 

5,106,000 

1,203,000 

1,248,000 

88,000 

149,000 

172,000 

7,000 

14,478,OtX) 
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I lie following are the acreage details (111 thousands of acres): — 
-1029-— 


Viiginia 

89 

North Caiolma 

1,910 

South Caiolma 

2,273 

Georgia . 

3,818 

Floiida . 

96 

Missouri . 

348 

Tennessee. 

1,147 

Alabama . 

3,727 

Mississippi 

4,229 

Louisiana . 

2,135 

Texas . 

18,229 

Oklahoma. 

4,430 

Arkansas . 

3,933 

New Mexico 

132 

Arizona . 

227 

California 

319 

Other Stales 

19 

Total ... . 

47,067 



Planted. 


88 ... 

81 

"/9 

1,878 ... 

1,892 

1,860 

2,216 ... 

2,485 

2,361 

3,753 . . 

3,883 

3,728 

94 ... 

101 

95 

341 . . 

355 

334 

1,136 . . 

1,145 

1,107 

3,690 ... 

3,643 

3,534 

4,166 ... 

4,154 

4,029 

2,114 ... 

2,052 

1,990 

17,500 ... 

18,330 

... 17,743 

4,275 ... 

4,420 

4,243 

3,858 ... 

3,834 

3,681 

130 ... 

123 

117 

226 ... 

202 

200 

309 ... 

223 

218 

19 ... 

23 

22 

45,793 

46,946 

45,341 


The estimate of area planted issued in September, TQ20, was 
given as 46,594,000 acres as against 47,067,000, while the earlier 
estimate of area harvested was placed at 45,981,000 in December 
last as compared with 45,703,000 estimated in May. 


American Cotton Crop, 1930-31. 


Official Acreage Figures. 

The report issued July 8, by the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the acreage of cotton under cultivation on July 1 
indicated a decrease of 2.7 per cent, on the area planted last year, 
the total being returned at 45,815,000 acres, against 47,067,000 
acres last year, 46,946,000 acres in 1928, and 41,905,000 acres in 
1927. The revised estimate of our area planted in 11,20 and issued 
in September, 1929, was given as 46,594,000 acres. Lower 
California is estimated to have 101,006 acres under cotton, 
compared with 151,000 acres last year, but these are not included 
in the United States total. 

The State details show reductions of 72Q ; ooo acres in Texas, 
354,000 acres in Oklahoma, 75,000 acres in Alabama, 68,000 
acres in South Carolina, 64,000 acres in Louisiana, 46,000 acres 
in California, and 15,000 acres in Arizona. On the other hand, 
increases are shown of 85,000 acres in Mississippi, 80,000 acres in 
Tennessee, 79,000 acres in Arkansas, 35,000 acres in Missouri, and 
10,000 acres in Florida. 


The following table gives details by States, with comparisons 
(in thousands or acres): — 



1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Virginia . 

90 

89 

81 

65 

North Carolina ... 

1,724 

1,916 

1,892 

1,749 

South Carolina 

2,205 

2,273 

2,485 

2,454 

Georgia . 

3,818 

3,818 

3,883 

3,501 
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1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Florida 

106 

96 

101 

07 

Missouri 

383 

348 

355 

305 

Tennessee . 

1,227 

1,147 

1,145 

985 

Alabama 

3,652 

3,727 

3,643 

3,214 

Mississippi ... 

4,314 

4,220 

4,154 

3,408 

Louisiana ... 

2,071 

2,135 

2,052 

1,585 

Texas 

... 17,500 

18,220 

18,330 

... 16,850 

Oklahoma ... 

4,076 

4,430 

4,420 

4,187 

Arkansas ... 

4,012 

3,033 

3 834 

3,142 

New Mexico 

133 

132 

123 

100 

Arizona 

212 

227 

202 

140 

California ... 

273 

319 

223 

130 

Other States 

19 

19 

23 

23 

Total 

.. 45,815 

.. 47.067 

46.946 

... 41,905 


U.S. GOVERNMENT COTTON REPORTS ERRATUM. 


Our attention has been drawn to a slight error which took place 
in the compilation of the card issued by us in April, giving the list 
of the issuance of IT.S. Government Cotton Crop Reports. 

Under Ginning Reports ” the words 14 in running bales of 
478 lbs.” should read “ in running bales.” 

It should also be noted that no October Condition Report will 
be issued in Ty^o. Only figures giving probable production in that 
month will be published. 


COTTON ROOT ROT. 


A State-wide survey of species of plants subject to root rot has 
been carried on during a period of several years. Root rot causes 
considerable losses to Texas cotton farmers, esjiecially on the ridi 
black 4< waxy ” soils. Both cultivated and non-cultivated plants 
have been examined for symptoms. Final diagnosis has been based 
on the presence of the parasite on the root systems. The plants 
designated as resistant have either been socially treated and found 
resistant or have remained healthy in locations whore root rot was 
destructive. 

Among the cultivated plants there are many showing high 
susceptibility. These include many of the important field crops, 
tree and bush fruits, ornamental trees, shrubs, and vegetables. 
274 cultivated species are listed as susceptible. 

Native vegetation, in the limited number of cases studied, has 
carried root rot and apparently has been the source of the disease 
in the first crop grown after the breaking of the land. Susceptible 
species in fence-rows, waste places, and meadows were found to be 
infected, indicating that the fungus may be carried over from year 
to year on weeds in these locations. 

The, total number of susceptible species is very large, some 527 
species being named in the tables. This large 4 range of host plants 
makes the disease extremely important; moreover, when the value 
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ol lilt economic species attacked is coiimcU icel it is c\ulent that 
mol lot should lie confide ie <1 one ol ilit most si nous plant diseases 
known lo se ie net 

I utthci studies on cotton not lot at Crreeimlle li\as, duun n 
tile pcnod it )20 27, showed that the spuail ol tlie mot rot lnlutiou 
was due to the expansion ol the oiLgmd m is ralliei than lo the 
development ol new aicas Where cotton was thrown continuously 
m the same soil the infected areas meuased about time (old 111 
si/e in the eight years the disease apparently spic i<l auo^ 
rows at about the same late as along the row, and no indication was 
seen that tillage piactices spieael the infection 

Concerning the depth to which the organism penctiates tlu 
soil, active mycelium was found on cotton roots down to 26 in , but 
it is thought that the maim nfection occurs within the upper 
1 in Flic progiess of tin disease was stopped hy a nanow trench 
24m 111 depth, but a 12111 excavation was not fully successful 
Clean fallow over a two-ycai ixuiocl ga\c pionusing contiol results, 
but one year’s fallow sufheed only to delay the on^t of the disease 
A combination ol fallow and lion-susceptible 11 ops is believed 
pionusing I11 K)20, following a humid stmimei and fall there was 
a heavy production of spoios 


COTTON GINNING. 


A device has recently been placed on the market m USA 
which elnes out any damp 01 green seed cotton befoie being fed 
to the gm 

Cotton is fed into the driei fiom the wagon with the usual air 
suction tluough an unloade r L he dtymg tubei is 40 leet long and 
about c; leet in diameter Ilus tube icvolves slowly Heated ail 
from an oil 01 gas-burning furnace is foiceel thiough tlie tube by a 
fail The tube is cqmpjK <1 with shelves As the tulu teveilvts 
the wet cotton is simply came d to the top of tlu tulx on the shelves 
It naturally drop-> oil and falls thiough the hot an stream 

Regardless ol tlu moistuie content of tlu seed cotton leel inte> 
this machine, it will automatically discharge umlomily diy cotton 
at the elischaigc end The dmng tube is liighei at tlu di«-cliatgi 
end and tlu hot air stream is regulated so that diy cotton is earned 
up hill toWaid the discharge end while wet cottcn remains in the 
machine until dry C otton will not elischaigc fiom the tulx until 
il is of the same specific giavitv as elry cotton 

It is estimated that from five to eight million bales of cotton aie 
injured each year due to ginning seed cotton while loo moist 
Early pickings are lushed to the gins and the cotton is frequently 
green and sappy The seed cotton has been picked m the fields 
under conditions of high humidity and heavy morning dews The 
fibre feels sticky to the touch 1 his seed cotton mats and ropes in 
the cleaners Leaf matter is damp and cannot be lemoved The 
staple is often badly nepped, twisted and mutilated Lower grades 
result in losses up to $15 a bale Similar conditions prevail at 
the gm when the later season cotton is wet fiom dews, fogs or rain 
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Anderson, Clayt 

and Co. 

Qotton {Merchants 

Oklahoma City, Houston, 
Savannah, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Providence, Boston, Fall 
River, North Adams, 

Augusta, Norfolk. 

Anderson, Clayton 
and Fleming 

3 , South William Street, New York, N.Y. 
55, Mann Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 


♦♦ 


Members : Associate Members: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Limited 

Texas Cotton Association 
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When You Install Northrop Looms 

You Buy the Experience 

Of the Users 

Of Over 450,000 Looms 

Who Have for 30 Years 

Met and Solved 

The Weaving Problems 

Of Practically Every Kind 

Of One Shuttle Weave 

The Northrop Loom of Today 

Is the Result 

Think This Over 

DRAPER CORPORATION 

Hopedale Massachusetts USA 
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COTTON GINNING EXPERIMENTS. 


\(l\itts to hand slate that Pusident Hoover has asked an 
appiopuation ol $100000 in cm\ out the piovisions of the lav* 
signed on April 21 1o establish m cxp< nine nt il cotton ginning 
lal >oratoi\ 

Atcoidmg to exerts ol tin Government the Inin^i to tlie 
Amencan crop due to unpiopei and antiquated nndiiiKn is 
upwards of $50,000,000 a \cai 

One of the evils ol the pie sent situation is out ol-date ml 
poorly kqit gin machinery The South has something like twtl\< 
01 thirteen thousand cotton gins and piobably more than >nc hall 
of these are of a vintage which makes them undesirable, resulting 
m gm-cut cotton, and lowered value 

Another evil is over-feeding of 1 gin during the height of the 
picking season Feeding the gin too last results in improper 
gmnmg 


1 he i m p 1 1 c ( olio n G 1 o w 1 n Rev i w foi Julv 
contains an illuminating article entitled ‘ Ginning Icclmique and 
Cotton Quality,” l>v II Si>ibcv 

We extract the following from this pajxi 

It is important to note thai special conditions are necessary for 
each distinct staple and giade of lint, and the setting of the aws 
must be modified accordingly If this fact alone were rigidly 
attended to, many of the defects wrongly attributed to the gin 
would immediately disap]>eai If gmnmg is performed with a 
high density feed and the saw-teeth in a blunt condition, the faults 
o( nepping and cutting will occui, and paiticularly if a high saw 
speed is attempted Although the import mec ol attention to saw 
teeth is lx coming moic generally icali/ed, m many gmnmg cenlies 
the employment of saw shaipcmn^ tools is very laicly practised, 
ami in consequence the lint suffeis The conation ol saw disc 
ecccntneity is likewise important and t ven though special tools are 
available thelr use is veiy often neglected, with the result that the 
mote content appreciably increases, a guatcr proportion of seed 
passes forward with the ginned lmt, and culling may become 
more accentuated Attention to such factors makes for satisfactory 
and efficient ginning, as can readily be seen ftom an analysis of 
the lmt The improvements winch have been made in icceni years 
in feeding methods and the installation of cleaners, etc, have 
gieatly helped to reduce the amount of damage sustained by the 
saw discs on account of the presence of hard substances m the 
seed cotton Nevertheless, many things are normally done in the 
gmnmg process which disturb the paicllelism and correct setting 
of grids and discs, and render periodic and frequent supervision 
essential 
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WEIGHT OF COTTON BALES. 


Mr. II. G. Hestoi, secretary ol llio New Orleans (rollon 
Exchange, rqxjrts that the average weights of cotton handled at 
ports and oveilaml Iroin August l to close April were as follows: — 


Texas 

Louisiana . 

Alabama, etc. 

Georgia . 

South Carolina 
North Carolma 

Virginia . 

* Tennessee, etc. ... 

Total nine months 

August, September, 
October, November, 
December, January, 
February & March ... 



.1930- 

1929 

Number 

A vc 1 ago 

\voiagc 

in 

weights 

weights 

bales 

lbs. 

lbs. 

5,259,140 

534-07 

533-34 

1,577,901 

528-36 

525-82 

413,402 

523-49 

524-51 

457,500 

514-11 

508-75 

187,680 

496 

496 

91,358 

489 

486 

143,731 

500 

500 

1,138,899 

526-91 

519-29 

9,269,611 

528-91 

527-45 

8,973,239 

531-47 

527-98 


''Average weights based on returns from Memphis and St. Louis. 
Memphis average 53024 against 524.06 last year; St. Louis 500 against 500. 


The Federal Farm Board. 


M R. H. G. SAFFORD, President of the American Cotton 
Shippers’ Association, delivered an excellent address at the 
■opening session of the above association’s annual conference 
at Memphis, last April, on the activities of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

With the signing of the Agricultural Marketing Act by the 
President on June 15, and the subsequent appointment of the 
Federal Farm Board and the organization of the A.C.C.A. with a 
capital of $30,000,000.00, there entered into the scheme of things 
an entirely new factor: one which may and probably will become 
one of the dominant units in the cotton industry. We, as 
merchants, are deeply concerned in that the A.C.C.A. is, in 
connection with its principals, the regional Co-operatives, interested 
in price levels and not m the basis, our great problem. We are 
disturbed over the probable effect of its activities in the futures 
markets, whose hedging facilities have alone made possible our 
merchandising activities as now conducted. The manufacturers, 
too, are dependent on the futures market for their hedge against 
warehouse stocks, and they are fearful of the fundamental changes 
possible under the new regime. We use the futures markets for 
price insurance during the process of handling, and any influences 
that disturb the value of this insurance bring loss and trouble to 
all of us, and through us inevitably affect prices paid to the 
growers. We could wish that Congress had not limited the benefits 
of the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act to the members 
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i MUNDS & WINSLOW 


Members: 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OP TRADE NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
RUBBER EXCHANGE OP NEW YORK, INC. 

Associate Members: 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 

25, BROAD STREET (Ground Floor) 
NEW YORK CITY 

UPTOWN OFFICES: 

NATIONAL CITY BUILDING: VANDERBILT HOTEL: 

Madison Avenue and 42 nd Street 34 th Street and Park Avenue 

PARAMOUNT BUILDING: x8, EAST 53rd STREET 

1501 Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 1611, Walnut Street 


STEWART BROTHERS 
COTTON COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW ORLEANS, T.A. 

Cable Address: STEW13R0S. 

BUYING AGENCIES : 

Throughout the principal sections of the Cotton Belt and in Phoenix, Arizona. 

COTTON FUTURE BROKERS 

5TPWAPT DDAc STEWART BROS. 

01LWAJV1 BJCOTTON COMPANY 


STEWART BROS. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Cotton Exchange Building 


INCORPORATED 


208, La Salle Street 

Cotton Exchange Building CHICAGO, ILL. 

STEWART BROS., 830, Union Street, New Orleans, La. 

MEMBERS : 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trad* 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 

Liverpool Cotton Association 
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PAUL PFLIEGER ROBERT P. PFLIEGER JOHN J. PFLIEGER 


PAUL PFLIEGER sr CO. 


(Commission ^Merchants 

60. Beaver Street NEW YORK 

Cable Address: —PFLIEGER, NEW YORK. 

Members of the New York Cotton Exchange 
Members of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Associated Members, Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Members of the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

Members of National Raw Silk Exchange of New 
York, Inc. 

Orders Executed for Futures on the above Exchanges 
We solicit correspondence for Spot Cotton. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: PAUL PFLIEGER, 

60, Boulevard du Chateau, Ghent, Belgium 


F. B. KEECH & COMPANY 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Washington Stock Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
National Metal Exchange, Inc, 

New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 

New York Hide Exchange, Inc, 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. Bremen Cotton Exchange 

COMMODITIES DEPARTMENT 


* Managers: 

EDWARD M. WELD BULKELEY L. WELLS R. L, THOMPSON V. N. BASHKIROFF 


Complete facilities for the execution of orders for future delivery on all 
the important Commodity Exchanges of the world. 

Main Office: 52, Broadway, NEW YORK 

Branches: 

NEW YORK! CHICAGO s PHILADELPHIA ; 

730, Fifth Avenue; 5, East 44th St. 231, So. La Salle St. Rite Carlton Hotel 
BROOKLYN i WASHINGTON : PROVIDENCE : 

1, Hanson Place H comer 17th Street, N.W. Grosvenor Building 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Canada, Grain Exchange Building 
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of Co-operatives, as this membership includes at present less than 
ten per cent, of our cotton farmers. Some of the remaining ninety 
per cent, will not join these associations through disinclination to 
give up their own initiative and individuality; others, who perhaps 
need help most, will be unable to join on account of debts and 
financial or business obligations which forbid, but the Farm Board 
is a creature of the Act and must be guided exactly by its terms. 
In any conjectures we may make into! its future activities we 
are naturally influenced in our conclusions by its course to date, 
which we can profitably review. 

The Board commenced to function only in the late fall months. 
They found business conditions badly upset everywhere by the 
collapse of the stock market. Cotton prices were gradually going 
lower under pressure of a crop only slightly larger than world 
requirements. Although the Farm Board disclaimed any interest 
in this year’s crop, pressure from Congress, and above all the desire 
of preserving these Co-operative Associations for the future, 
prompted it to give immediate financial aid in the form of loans. 
During the subsequent d'ecline in the market of over three cents 
per pound, these loans alone saved the Co-operative Associations 
from ruin. During this decline they continued to sell cotton as 
the opportunity offered—fixed their prices, and bought contracts. 
The result of these operations was to leave them long several 
hundred thousand bales of the near months. These long contracts 
have been firmly held and have been the means of changing the 
former discounts of the near months under the distant months to 
enormous premiums over them. It is probably true that these 
operations were conceived for the purpose of preserving* the existing 
Co-operative Associations for future usefulness, but they have 
caused 1 heavy losses to both the merchants and to the mills who, 
for the most part, had their stocks of cotton hedged in the near 
months. Although we have seen similar operations in the futures 
markets before, it is to be hoped that the Farm Board may not 
find them necessary in the future, as losses attributable. to a 
Government agency seem particularly unjust. Such then is the 
brief history of the actions of the Farm Board to date. 

Representatives of the cotton trade have had several meetings 
with Mr. Legge and Mr. Williams in which many questions have 
been asked and few of them answered, probably because a definite 
policy had not been, outlined and they did not feel certain enough 
of their own ground to give definite answers. Above all, cotton 
merchants are keen to know if, or not, they have any place in this 
new scheme of things. The Farm Board says that the law is 
mandatory in making the Co-operatives, and the farmers through 
them, their only consideration, but that they have no disposition 
or wish to hurt the legitimate cotton merchant, and that if injury 
comes to him through any of their operations for the farmer.they 
will be sorry. I am hoping, as they realize more fully the magnitude 
of the task ahead of them regarding cotton, that they will see their 
interest in the cotton merchant to be much greater than they would 
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Ixlu vi, and that lus health and wclfaie arc necessary to lluu own 
success m bringing aid to the fanner At their own liberal estimates 
they do not expect the Co-operatives ancl the A ( ( A to handle 
during the next few )e ns more than fifteen to twenty pci cent of 
the cotton crop, leaMiig eighty to eighty-fivt pci cent to he handled 
In Ihe cotton muchants, as in the past 

Iheie is much nnsundcrslandmg of the (unction-, ol a cotton 
merchant m the nunels ol many people, especially m ( ongiess 
Many there arc of the opinion that we make our piofits by 
dcpicssmg nrices in order to buy* cheaply and try to advance prices 
m older to sell deaily, and therefoie it was perhaps to be expected 
that m the wording and the framing of the Act itsell any considera¬ 
tion or mention of cither the rights as citizens 01 the services 
lendeiecl by mcichants was conspicuous by its absence As has 
been said on othci occasions, our reason for existence is that we 
undei a highly socialized skilled ->t rvice to both growers and 
mills, md it is for this sc 1 vice primarily that we aie paid It must 
lx clearly stated and lcmcmberccl that the industry cannot disjjensc 
with the skilled service which we render, and that someone must 
continue to render it No agency in the past has been able to 
give this service as cheaply as we have done If our business is so 
disoigani/ed and so dangerous and unccitam —if our hedge has 
been destroyed m the futures markets to the extent that we can 
buy only on order from the mills (buying likewise fiom band to 
mouth) wc cannot continue to offei a home to the hnndicds of 
thousands of bales thrown each week on the open maikct during 
the heavy ginning periods of the fall months In other words, if 
they destiny the confidence of those who buy the futui^s contracts, 
either for speculation oi investment, and if they destroy our ability 
to buy, waichouse and hedge the temjiorary surpluses of spot 
cotton, they have lcmoved the strongest existing, sustaining and 
stabilizing influence, and in its place they cannot supply an adequate 
substitute One can imagine a cleporable demoralization of prices 
in such cucumstances—all to the vital mptry of the farmer and the 
elisciechi ol the Farm Board So, then, I am confident that more 
thorough consideration and counsel will com nice the Fntin Boaul 
that the y are mdcc d inteiested in our gt tmral health and well-being, 
and that more can be gained for the (aimer bv a policy of inviting 
co-operation hom us than by one of total mdiffeience to us 

At best, the cotton merchant is facing many new problems m 
buying, hedging ancl merchandising his cotton We see as a 
competitor an oigamzation of $30,000,00000 capital, with the 
unlimited financial backing of the ITS Government, which can 
indulge m market operations of greater magnitude than any we 
have seen m the past The most disturbing feature of this new 
arrival is that it is not concerned to any great degree with the basis, 
but vitally concerned with the price level, thus reversing our own 
opposition and attitude Price levels have been of lesser 
consequence, the basis, 1 e, the spread between the futures price 
and our buying and selling price, and its fluctuations are of the 
greatest and controlling importance to us We have been content 
to let supply and demand govern prices, while the very reason foi 
existence of the new corporation is the determination of Congress 
to control prices through its activities How can the two theories 
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be made to work harmoniously side by side ? I lus question must 
be answered successfully Not only for our own personal selfish 
interest, but for tlu good of all in any way connected with the 
cotton mdustiy It must lx made possible for a merchant to buy 
and hedge a stock of cotton with onlv the usual attendant risks 
to which he has been accustomed in the past These risks have 
always been serious enough t< di^coiuagt any except the most 
competent and financially sound oigam/ations from such under¬ 
takings Further risks will forbid them, and leave the entne 
suppoit of the spot markets to the A C C A , which is incapable 
alone of even beginning to supply the support which will ha\c been 
withdrawn 

Before the war our meichants were not calk d u|>on to cairy huge 
stocks of cotton during entire seasons and from one season to 
another, the crop passed through then hands very quickly dunng 
the fiist live 01 six months of the cotton season, and 1' was often 
the ea^e, in tho-»c days of pleasant memory, that w< wot through 
with piactically all out business by the fiist o( January or 1 cbinary 
I he domestic nulls, the merchants m I ncipool, Havre, Bremen 
and other foreign ports earned the bulk of the stocks Our factors 
also held for the owners hundreds of thousands of bales to be 
marketed gradually through the last half of the season as demand 
became actrve Since the wai high money latos and lack of credit, 
accompanied by very disturbed general business conditions, have 
made it impossible foi our foicign friends to amass the great 
stocks of cotton usual before IQ14 This bunlcn had to be 
assumed by someone, and oui merchants unde 1 took the fob The 
necessity of this woik is still with us The Co-operative 
Association^ can do a part of it, but at hot only a small pait It 
must be made safe foi us to continue the balance of the undertaking 
One does not need to question either the motive or the action 
itself involving the May and July options in the clou estic futures 
markets, he needs only to call attention to it and the result to 
spot merchants cairying stocks, to show conclusively that even 
the possibility of licqucnt repetitions would foi hid any merchant, 
with his own money to lose, fiom eve 1 atU nipt mg to cany a stock of 
cotton again In other words, to avoid chaos in the heavy 
maiketmg period of the fall months, if the Oo-opc ratnes and the 
AC C A do not so conduct their affans that we can function safely 
and take our part of the maiketmg and earning load, they must 
be ptepated to alone take oven the whole 10b 01 assume the 
resjxmsibihty for the consequences 1 cannot doubt but that then 
course will be the same one 

Some of our membeis believe the Federal MaikUing Act 
doomed to ultimate failure, others see possibilities of preat good 
under careful and conservative admimstiation, but all have, so 
far, refrained from active opposition or obstructionist tactics, 
thinking the fair thing to do is to give it a chance Wc are not 
now, nor have we ever been, antagonistic to the Co-operative 
Associations, as such, we recognize the useful part they can play 
in assisting m the oidorly marketing of the crop They have 
possibilities of great usefulness as a means of spreading sound 
educational information through their speaker-, and publications 
It may be stated as a fact, without danger of contradiction, that 
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thev ha\e not lived up to tin so }x>ssit>ihtKs m Hk past L lie3. ha\e 
Ken inefficient in the cxlic me llxir ovcrlu ul charges jwr hale ha\e 
hun two or three turns those ot the averxgt cot ten mcichant 
Ihe\ line lxen too I usy m tiymg, 111 vam to hull the market 
to pm lit 1 lie tidtily marketing pin,.! iminc which was then 
pm pc e it oi s «(iu/ation and veiy icason of cMstence Anei lieu, 

1 n iv perhaps say no ( o operative Assocntinn which is unwilling 
tc publish an audit of its books should lx dlowod to solicit new 
mcmbcis When a new member 10ms a ( o op rative Association 
so I am mformcel he becomes a shmholdei m the Association m 
exact proportion as the number ot bales he gives in be sis to the 
total hales handled In justice to themselves and to the 
farmers the C o operatives should publish full open audits of their 
sffans and should not accept new numbets until the/ lo so Wc 
cordially hope that their futuu com sc urn lx along more sound 
economic lines, foi economic laws cannot lie neglectvel indefinitely 
Neglect of sound business principles will nun diem (Mutually, even 
though they are backed by public tnonev ioi the taxpayer will 
will uHiinatch icfuse to have his money squindned uselessly 

I heic seems <\civ prosjxct that the Vgricultural Maikctmg 
Act todcial I aim Hoard and the A < ( A will be wUh us for at 
least a number ol years, m case of success, until possibilities of 
usefulness have passed and 111 ease of non-success until failure 
has been lullv demonstrated A chslike foi them and a distrust of 
them, if held are not good reasons for a failure on oui part to do 
our utmost to adiusl ourselves to the inescapable fact of then 
existence, and to build up such contacts with these organizations 
as will allow us both to function to our own best selfish advantage 
and to then turthei usefulness Onl) thus can the greatei public 
good be served I do not mean that we should lx* silent m the 
face of unnectssaiy mjuucs or palpable injustices As citizens, 
if not as cotton merchants, we not only have the right, but it is 
cur duty as well to resent wirings especially hom a Go\crnmcnt 
agency, and to demand then ptompt coricction We hue a light 
to expect that a spirit of lair play on mu part will engender a like 
spirit on theirs, thal all purposes and policies will be openly 
declared and explained and tint the doors will he left open for 
honest and candid criticism and that mistakes will be cheerfully 
corrected The recent appointment of our mutual friend, Mi E F 
Creekmore, as general manager ol the AC CA is a sufficient 
guarantee that such a coiuse will meet with a ready response there 

We do not question the ability of the Farm Board icting with 
Co-operative Associations lo aid materially in the orderly marketing 
of the cotton crop, to withhold their stock when tine maikets are 
glutted, and to offer it when offerings are scarce This course will 
not only aid their own members in securin s better pnees, but will 
aid all other growers of cotton as well, but we do not believe that 
they can market the cotton as cheaply as the cotton merchant, and 
until they can demonstrate their ability to do so they should 
certainly not discriminate against us m selling then cotton We 
know that the Co-operative costs have been much higher than our 
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DIRECT LINK BETWEEN MINIMUM OF HANDLING, 

PRODUCER AND SPINNER TIME AND EXPENSE 

CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 

TELEPHONE 9444 9445 CITY TELECRAMS COTON IA MANCHESTER 
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“ Spinners, Attention! ” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker’’: 

Through Murray Gin Only 

and above to i" below 

33.4% 41.1% 25.5% 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i" and above to i" below 

44.4% 33.3% 22.3% 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 

consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 


that your cotton 
must be ginned 
on Murray- Hancock System. 


Specify 


The Murray Company 
DALLAS : TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S.A. 
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own for similar services Complaints again->1 the present 
progi amine of farm relief should m lustice he directed against the 
law itself and the Congress which passed it, lathei than against 
the Farm Board, which must he governed hy its mandatory 
piovmons lliese provisions limit its use of money entirely to 
maiketing activities in the one case to loans to the Co-opcrati\e 
Associations and, in the only other alternative, to the establishment 
of stabilization corporations which must lie concerned alone with 
Iniymg, holding and selling the particular commoditv in question 
I he expenditure of money in no othei direct manner or for no 
other direct puqiose is allowed 

I believe that the Faim Board has a great field of usefulness, 
not so much in the simple marketing of cotton, but m the greater 
field of farm education The campaign for acreage reduction in 
cotton is fine, but it is only the first step in the right direction The 
farmer should be shown how to profitably leplace cotton with other 
crops If farmers are to receive loans fiom the fednal treasuiy, 
should not all farmers receive then benefits, and should not the 
programme bt complete m aiding them to so round out the iarm 
products that they will soon become lndojKncUnt of all outside 
relief ? 

A very few years ago storms and floods dishoved most of the 
planting seed 111 certain parts oi the south-eastern Cotton Belt, 
loans were made unclei Acts ol Congress to enable the cotton 
farmers to buy seed for replanting The di c aster that mined the 
seed for planting has proven a blessing in disguise, and those who 
had the expenditure of the money m hand and who purchased 
the new seed deserve a vote of public thanks The new seed 
purchased was good seed, and it replaced for the most part very 
poor seed The result has been a quality of cotton unknown for a 
great many years It has been an obiect lesson it. the profit¬ 
ableness of planting good seed and raising quality cotton Thcie 
are many sections of our country, especially in the Western Belt, 
whoie object lessons of this kind are sorely needed Cannot 
Congress change the law in such a manner as may enable the Faun 
Board to loan money to others than members of Co-opeiativcs lor 
the purpose of lcplacing poor seed with good seed? This would 
be <x real help, as the decline in the quality of our exj>ortable surplus 
is alarming and is enabling foieign growths to make serious 
inroads into our trade everywhere, especially in Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Italy We are about to lose good customers 

The 4 suggestion I am making has no element of rormnee m it, 
no promise of high prices and a life of oas. for the farmer It 
entails twelve months ol woik for the cotton farmer instead of three, 
as is the case with most of those who are calling louelly at present 
for relief The great problem of most cotton farmois is not so 
much a matter of prices as it is of mdustiy and intelligent fanning 
methods A cotton crop entails about three months’ real work on 
the average, many, very many, farm owners and renters laigely 
confine their working clays each year to this three months and 
expect to receive a sufficiently high price for their product to enable 
them to spend the other nine months of the year m comparative 
idleness They plant only cotton, buy all their vegetables and 
their milk in cans, and even their eggs and meat from the corner 
grocery. The real problem for the cotton farmer is not how to 
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get lmjui and Incite 1 puces lull how to imse lx tier a lion (he <iptt 
and still ruse it at a ptofit lmcign competition wiM certainly 
lorce lmn to do this 01 to qinf 1 usm^ 1111 cotton I01 export In 
uew of oiu high t mil s\stcm tin onl\ v\ i\ to do this is to Ixeonie. 
almost eompltkh -»ill siul lining at home , to own himself and not 
to out tunhodj \\h will pe'rmil linn to bonow lo nake cotton 
Ins sin phi ci p, to raise his own vegetables and fruits in his own 
gmhn, ui( 1 to can enough for winter use lo ha\c his own 
ihuktns and raise their feed, to have one 01 two cows and have 
Ins own mill , butter and cheese to own a few pigs and raise their 
feed—and, thus have his own laid bacon and ham, to feed his 
working horses and mules altogether from his own farm to tenace 
and (utilize his land intelligently and to preserve and increase its 
fertility by a piopcr rotation oi erops This couise will make his 
cotton a urplus ciop give him moie cotton on iewer anes, 
it will make his crop a surei one, it will make him 
independent of the hanks- a depositoi instead of a boirower, 
pcipcluall) behind in lus pavmcnls It has (lone this foi 
thousands oi outstanding furineis of whom some ait to he 
lountl in every communitv, men refueled and honour* d wherever 
found But it has entailed intelligent, constant work, it has meant 
staying at home* each night and morning to look aft* r the chickens, 
the cows, the pigs and the mules 

I o bring this message of lasting farm relief mel prosperity 
through eve ly possible means of contact and demonstiation to every 
untrained and inefficient farmer in the country is the real 
opportunity open to the Farm Board and the Co-opeiatives through 
them, all other devices are palliatives—this is the only real cure to 
show the farmer how to help himself 

1 he American Cotton Co-operative Association and the Cotton 
Stabilisation Corporation have selected New Orleans as their 
headquarters Mr F F Creekmorc, formerly of Fort Smith, 
Aikansas, Vice -Pie sielent and General Manager of the former 
oigam/ation, has been appointed head of the ( otton Stabilisation 
Corpoialion 

The A C C A has a capital of % ^o,000,000, and it is state d that 
^0,000,000uf loans from the Fedeial Government will be necessary 
to finance the Cotton Stabilisation C oipontion 


Hedging Part of the Basis. 


Mr E A Beveridge, writing m Commerce and hviana of 
July 2, suggests a method by means of which cotton traders ma\ 
hedge part of the basis 

It is probably safe to say that hedging in the cotton market 
consists invariably of measures of protection against adverse 
changes in the price level only This Kind of protection is sought 
by the mill, the producer, and the merchant The first two, 
however, are moie concerned with fluctuations in the price level, 
whereas the merchant is more concerned with fluctuations in the 
u basis,” this term referring, of course, to the difference between 
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spots and futures for it is these fluctuations in the basis tliat bnn s 
him his profit or Ins loss In spilt of the thought given to tlu 
'■uhiect, nocflcctivc means as In as tlu wulct know ha\e been 
found for hedging the basis 'Net it is possible to hedge that part 
of the change m basis that is attributable to a change in grade 
differences due to fluctuations m the puce level The latter, ol 
course, is only one of the causes ol change •> in the basis 

lo show how it is possible to hedge against such aelverse 
changes m grade dilfeiences, an actual example is here gi\tn 
Suppose a nieichant buys 1,000 bales of low middling at iS cents 
that is, at 2 cents, 01 10 per cent below the price of middling 20 
cents This percentage, or differential, denotes the market’s idea 
of the loss from waste, etc , in using low middling as compaied with 
middling cotton It is in this instance placed at an even 10 per 
cent to make the calculation simpler this percentage fi^uu 
remains about the same as the price level alters I et us assume, 
however it will lemain exactly at 10 pci cent in this example 
Ihemcichant would most probablv hedge ln^ purchase In selling 
r,ooo bales of futures This, at It ast, is tlu* general practice ITe 
would, therelou, sell 1 000 bales of futiues at, say, ig^o cents 
futures being, let us say, jxnnts under spots He thus would 
apparently have a proi>orly hedged or balanced position Never¬ 
theless, if middling spots rose to 30 cents winch would make low 
middling 10 pei cent less, or 27 cents, and I futures maintained the 
same parity with spots and advanced to 2Q so cents, his spot cotton 
would show a piofit of q cents, or $4^,000, while lrs futures would 
diow a loss of 10 cents, or ^So,000, a net loss of $S»ooo The 
icsult would, therefore, be far from his expectations of the outcome 
of a propei hedge Obviously, what he should have done was to 
hedge the 1,000 bales of low middling with goo hales of futures 
(1,000 less 10 pei cent) I hen the loss in futures would have 
equalled the gam on the snot purchase Similarly, a sale of 2,Soo 
good middling should be hedged by the purchase of 2,600 bales of 
natures (104 per cent of 2,Soo), if good middling is worth 4 per 
cent over middling cotton, 1 e , 104 per cent of middling cotton 

I o the degree of constancy that’s maintained in the percentage 
value of each ^iade as compaied with the basic grade of middling, 
lo that same degree is a projxr hedge obtainable (as shown al>ovc) 
against fluctuations in giacle differences that are attributable to 
advance's and decline s in the price level Stated in other words, the 
proposition simply means that the proi>er quantity to be hedged m 
a spot transaction is not flu quantity bought 01 sold, hut the basis 
middling equivalent of that quantity, eg, 1,000 bales of low 
middling is really equivalent to only goo bales of middling cotton 
and so should be hedged with goo bales of futures After all, there 
is nothing illogical in this 

Further thought along these lines reveals that instead of quoting 
grade differentials by hundredths of one cent per pound it would 
le more scientific to quote them as percentages of middling, as is 
clone with certain cotton wastes These ]>eicentages might change 
slightly when an oversupply or an overdemand arose, but in the 
main tney would lie relatively steady and to that extert be a bettei 
measure ol relative grade values The trade, however, is probably 
a long way from considering the suggestion of quoting giadc 
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clill<rcnc(s 1>\ me ins o( pucentiges and such t puuticc is 1>\ ik> 
Hu ins ncussai) foi the itloptinn >( 1 he hedging kchniquc 
eksmbed ibuvc 

Mok ltnjx tl int lit \uvet, is it to neu^m/e, m (driving the 
thought I in t Ik i tint the dchvei\ on lutuus conti ut ol 30,OCX) 
|)oumh t m s weight) ol cotton nuspcelivc ol quilits s not quite 
in uc< iclanec with wlnt is disclosed ibovi, and i itetl> scientific 
contract is one wherein the deliver consists ol i<x) bales of t\cn- 
iimning middling cotton oi in the event ol he i guides than 
middling aie ekhveud, then the net dolhi \aluc ol tl ic delivery 
should equal (within one jxr cent ) the value of icx> bales of 
middling cotton In other woicls, the proper basis ot settle merit 
should be the value of 30 ooo pounds (gross weight) 


ESTIMATES OF CONSUMPTION AND CARRY-OVER 
OF AMERICAN COTTON. 


The New \e>rk (niton 1 xclnnge Seivice estimate tint the 
world’s consumption oi American cotton this season will lx around 
i <,,200,000 to 13,400,oex> bales 

Mills m USA au now ruiiiun s at a veiy low uite anel 
are slowly reducing opciations In Great Britain, consumption 
has recently been reduced to a \eiy low level, far below this time 
last yeat On the Continent, curtailment is slowly increasing 
Japancse spinners recently agreed to curtail operations ten percent 
further, effective July t 3 A world consumption of American cotton 
ol 13,200,000 to 13,400,000 hales would he tin smallest since the 
1924-23 season, when the woild used only 13,311,000 bales 1 ast 
season, woild consumption of American cotton totalled 13,169,000 
bales, two seasons ago 13,300,000, thuo seasons ago 13,733,000, 
andfoui seasons ago 14,010,000 

If woild consumption of American cotton this season should 
total 13,400,000 bales, the woild eany-ovci ol American at the 
end ol this season, that is, on July 31, would be about 3,8cx>,<xx> 
links If consumption should lx 1 ^,200,000, the woild earry-ovei 
would be alxnit 6,000,000 I ithei a cariy-ovcr of 3,800,000 or of 
6,000*000 would lx the hugest, with the exception of that of 
7,704,000 at the end of the lug nop season of 1926-27, since that 
at the end of the 192021 season, whcnl it totalled c;,674,000 On 
July 31 last yeai, the world carry-over of American totalled 
4,474,000bales, two years ago 3,121,000, three years ago 7,794,000, 
and foui years ago 3,301,000 

If the world carry-over of American cotton should be 3,800,000 
bales with a stock of American in thi^ country at end of season 
around 4,2*0,000, as seems probable from our analyses of supply 
and distribution m this couni rv, the stock of American cotton 
abroad on July 31 would be about 1,3 30 ,000 It the carry-over 
should be 0,000,000, the stock abroad would be about 1,750,000 
On July 31 last year the stock of American cotton abroad totalled 
2 >343»°oobales, two years ago 2,696,000, three years ago 4,132,000, 
and four years ago 2,088,000 In other woids, while the world 
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Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association 


DALLAS 


INCORPORATED 


(GENERAL OFFICES) 


TEXAS 


A Growers' Co-operative 
Marketing Organization 

NOW IN NINTH YEAR OF OPERATION 


TEXAS COTTONS 

Large quantities Texas cotton in even¬ 
running lots concentrated in Texas 
Port Warehouses 

Prompt Shipments and Sailings 


Cs5^> 


CASH RESERVES 


$1,300,000.00 


can can can 


Member American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


Cable Address * 

“FARBUCOT, DALLAS’ 


Codes 

Meyer’s S9th 
Shepperson s X8781881 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Book 
Howards’ Code 
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lMkRTCiN COT I ON 


SUCCESSFUL SPINNERS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


RELY upon the NEW YORK 
COTTON EXCHANGE 
SERVICE. They have found that it 
supplies them with sound informa¬ 
tion for anticipating the movements 
of cotton prices. 

The Service is conducted under 
the direction of Alston H. Garside, 
Economist of the Exchange, who 
formerly maintained it as the 
Garside Cotton Service. 

The NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
SERVICE is available to you for a fee which 
is extremely small m relation to the amount 
involved in the price fluctuations on your 
cotton purchases. 

Full information on request 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
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cairy uvci of Amciu.au cotton pr >nuvs lo lw mmh larger at the end 
< f this season than in recent seasons, with die exception of k;j 6 27 
the stock of Ameucan abioacl will piobabl) he much smallu than 
at the end of any leant season, c\en including it)2fi-27 


Crop News. 


Messrs I B Kcech lt Co, New \oik, ha\( faumrtd 
us with a copy of a letter received from then tia\cller, Mr J W 
Ray, dated Austin, lex , June 30 last — 

u I he weather has liecn exceodmgl> hot, with Icinpciatuic s 
langmg from 100 to 108 degrees fioni two to five o’clock m the 
afternoon 1 he nights are coolei and the' cotton revives by 
morning Some of the cotton that did not ha\e to be replanted 
is growing and showing a few blooms I made a tup to look at the 
cotton neu Austin, and 1 do not think it has been damaged by the 
extremely hot weather, but should weatlar continue hot and chv it 
will soon be suffering and deteriorating 

Letters received from Gan/ales and Caldwell Counties, and 
fiom the C orpus C Imsti section, lepoit really good crop conditions, 
with a few places ntai the limber or btush suffering from boll-weevil 
damage, also some leaf-woims arc apjieanng tanners are using 
poison 

It is hard to say how long the crop can watt without damage 
horn the very hot diy wcalhci—in (act some fields aic already 
suffering Something like one-half of the crop is cotton fiom 10 to 
20 inches high, growing slowly and forming squat es and blooms 
This cotton has very megular stands, haidly half as many stalks 
on the giound as last year, however, when cotton has good 
space between plants it will put on man) more boll-> to the stalk 
than it will with stalks very close together also the bolls will be 
larger, so it is my l>est judgment that it is bcttci not to have stalks 
too ck se togethn 

With high tcmpcraluies and the \ci) uitical months of |uly 
and August the ctop can do much better 01 be mince! by hot winds 
and high temporaluus Southern Texas has a fine condition now, 
and C entral 1 exas is m fanly good condition (list now 1 it is in a 
condition to make a good nop or make a failure ” 


Messrs \V<il Brothers , Monigomeiv, Ala , m then semi¬ 
monthly crop letter of July r, KJ30, write as follows - 

“ Weather conditions during the last ten days of June have been 
exceptionally favouiable to the growing crop From subnormal 
temperatures during the early part of June the thermometer jumped 
to abnormal temperatures, particularly in the Eastern cotton States, 
where as high as 106 and 108 degrees were recorded Cotlon 
being a sun plant and the fields lx mg very char of grass, the crop 
lesponded very quickly to tins weathei, showing a marked improve¬ 
ment To some extent the lateness of the crop has been overcome— 
the plant appears to be very green and vigorous Notwithstanding, 
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we still have a very spotted condition. In the same fields one finds 
plants from six inches to knee high, the larger plants blooming 
and squaring and the small plants becoming well branched. It 
is, therefore, difficult to make a general estimate of the condition 
of the crop. Weevil activity has been greatly checked by the high 
temperatures. Rain is now needed, and at present writing good 
showers are falling over a large part of the belt. 

The corn crop and food crops have l>een badly hurt by the recent 
heat wave. Some fields look parched and burned, and it is feared 
that the corn crop in the Cotton Belt will be a dismal failure. Rains, 
however, will materially improve this situation. We mention this 
because of the effect it might have on the farmer—he might be 
forced to buy food for his stock instead of producing it. 

The spot situation is most peculiar. Very little cotton is being 
offered for sale from the country, and the Co-operatives for the 
present have withdrawn offerings. At the same time there is a 
considerable demand from Southern mills which—on account of 
lack of offering—is not easy to fill. A continuance of this situation 
might make it difficult for spinners to cover any sales of goods in 
actual cotton, becoming not a matter of basis but a matter of finding 
the cot ton.* * 


Messrs. Procter Or Gamble , of Cincinnati, on July 2, issued the 
following cotton crop report : — 

This report covers conditions surrounding the progress of the cotton crop 
for the period of June 5 to June 30, inclusive. 

North Carolina. 

Weather. —Nights too cool at times for best progress during early part 
of period; rains over the entire state relieved all droughty sections. The 
past ten days were very favourable, with only occasional scattered showers 
and higher temperatures, particulatly warmer nights. 

Growth.— Cotton has made generally good advance. Stands are fair to 
good; chopping about completed. Squares appearing more generally in 
southern and south-eastern counties, with a few blooms reported. 

Cultivation .—Generally good. 

Season.- -About five days td a week early in Piedmont, about normal on 
coast. 

Boll-weevil. —Appearing in the southern and eastern counties. Few other 
insect complaints. 

Condition.— Very good in the Piedmont; fair to good in eastern counties. 
South Carolina. 

Weather. —Similar to North Carolina; rains during middle of month 
very beneficial and higher temperatures during the past ten days particularly 
favourable. 

Growth. —The weather was generally favourable to growth. Plants 
have healthy appearance. Blooms appearing quite generally. Stands are 
good. 

Cultivation. —Good. 

Season. —Continues early in the Piedmont, about normal on coastal plain. 

Boll-weevil.— Appearing) more generally; activity checked by recent 
high temperatures. Some poisoning has been done and farmers are prepared 
to poison extensively. 

Condition .—Generally good. 
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Georgia. 

Weather .- Except for some complaint of cool night tempeiatuies in 
north during first half of period, the weather has been favourable to cotton 
over the entire state. 

Growth. -Plants aie generally of good colour and now showing good 
growth with higher tempeiatures over noithem part of state. Excellent 
progress was made in south. Squares are showing in some northern 
counties; blooms are gencial ovei cential and south. Bolls are forming 
in south. 

Cultivation.- Generally good. 

Season.- Crop is off to a good stait; season is normal to a week early. 

Boll-weevil Increasing reports of boll-weevil, but activity checked bv 
high temperatures during past week or ten days. 

Condition.— Has shown seasonal impiovement during the month. 
Condition is good as a rule over the noith, and good to very good in cential 
and southern sections. 

Alabama. 

Weather. Except for some complaint of cool night-* eaiiy m the peiiod, 
the weather was favourable as a whole to cotton. Temporal ui es during the 
past ten days or two weeks were paiticularlv favourable, being accompanied 
by occasional local showers. 

Growth. While plants are still somewhat irregular as to size, stands are 
fair to good. Plant shows impiovement as to appear unco and development; 
early cotton is showing squares in the north. Blooms are general in the 
south; small bolls appearing on earlier cotton. 

Cultivation - Very good. 

Season. -About normal. 

Boll-weevil.- Appearing in scattered localities over central and southern 
parts of state. 

Condition. Somewhat spotted, but mostly fail to good. 

Mississippi. 

Weather. Mostly fair and dry, with only occasional light scattered 
showers during period. Some complaint of cool nights over central and 
north during early part of period, but temperatures wcic above normal 
during past ten days. Seasonal rains with continued warm weather arc 
desirable. 

Growth. Late planted cotton made only fair to poor progress and is 
needing rain. Kaily planted cotton made fairly good progress. Stands are 
somewhat irregular in central counties; good elsewhere. Blooms showing 
on early planted cotton in central Mississippi, and now general in the south; 
earlier cotton in south is setting fruit. 

Cultivation. Good. 

Season.— Normal to a week early in the north; somewhat backward 
over balance of state. 

Boll-weevil.- - Scattered reports over southern and some central counties; 
activity checked by high temperatures. 

Condition.— Spottedly fair to poor in some central counties, but fair to 
good elsewhere over the state. 

Tennessee. 

Weather. —Complaints of cool nights duiing first half of June, but 
temperatures were above normal during last half. Weather dry, with 
only light scattered showers, and mostly favourable. Good general rain 
would now be beneficial. 

Growth. —Plant is of good colour and has made fairly good progress 
during the period. Stands are fair to good. 

Cultivation. —Fields are generally clean. 

Season.- About a week to ten days early. 

Boll-weevil. - None. 

Condition -Fair to igood, 
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Arkansas. 

Weather. -Diy foi the most pait, with only occasional showers. 
Complaints of cool nights eaily in the peiiod, but hot dry weather within 
past ten days or two weeks veiy favourable. General rain now needed. 

Growth.- Cotton has made very good progress, as a rule; stands and 
general appearance tan to good. Blooms reported in southern part of state. 

('ultivaliuu. -Now good. 

Season. —Slightly late in south and west, but a week to ten days early 
m cast and north. 

Boll-weevil .—Very few reported to date. 

Condition. —Good in eastern and north-eastern counties, fair to good 
elsewhere. 

Louisiana. 

Weather . Warm and dry; good general rain is now needed ovei entile 
state. 

Growth. - While plant growth has been rather slow, cotton has taken on 
a sturdier appearance. Stands aie fair to good. The plant is blooming 
quite generally. 

Cultivation.— Fields are now clean and well cultivated. 

Season.- Averages slightly late; some little replanted cotton in Red 
River Valley two to three weeks late. 

Boll-weevil.— Recent hot, dry weather favourable for checking activity 
of weevil. 

Condition.- -Mostly fair to good. 

Oklahoma. 

Weather .- Complaints of cool nights early in the peiiod and one heavy 
rain during the middle of the month. High temperatures, with occasional 
showers during the past two weeks were very favourable. 

Growth. —Favourable weather during the past two weeks has promoted 
plant growth and good progress resulted. Plants are generally of good 
appearance. Stands are fair to good. Squares are showing on early plants, 
and scattered blooms reported. 

Cultivation.— Up to a good standard. 

Season.-Week to ten days late. 

Boll-weevil. — Some few scattered -reports in south-east. 

Condition. —Fair in the east; good in west. 

Texas. 

Weather.— Night temperatures were slightly below normal early in 
period. Moderate showers to good rains up to June 15 were favourable 
over the entire state, except in the south, where not needed. Dry weather 
has prevailed during the past two weeks which, with the high temperatures, 
were favourable in most sections; late planted cotton, however, is now 
needing rain. 

Growth. —Weather has been mostly favourable for cotton, which has 
shown improvement. Stands are fair to good. The plant is beginning to 
bloom in northern part of state. Blooms are general in central counties 
and cotton is now fruiting well in the south. The first bale was marketed 
on June 21, coming from Starr county. 

Cultivation. —Made good progress during the month and fields are now 
generally clean. 

Season. —Continues somewhat backward in most sections of state, 
averaging a week to ten days late. 

BoU-weevil.—Some damage reported in the more southern counties; 
local complaints in central, south-east and eastern sections. 

Condition. —Locally irregular, but is fair to good as a whole. 
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L. F. FRANCOIS. M. HUB AIN. 

L. F. FRANCOIS & CIE. 

COTONS 


GAND 


Hlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

CABLE 
SERVICE 
to the American Cotton Belt 

I “VfaWrttefat Union 

liiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

Colonel John J. Shute, c.m.o., d.s.o. 

Edward B. Orme William J. Walmslsy John R. Reynolds 

Francis R. Verpon Francis Reynolds Austin Lightbound 

LIVERPOOL 

COTTON BROKERS 

Cables and Telegrams 1 " REYNOLDS, LIVERPOOL." Telephone ; 3720 Central 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d’Alexandrie (Membres Adherants) 

also ROYAL EXCHANGE, & COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, CROSS ST., 
MANCHESTER 

Telegram: " REGIMEN, MANCHESTER.” Telephones : 3030/7/8 Central 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and Manchester 

and 41 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Telegram: ** RBYGIB, FEN, LONDON.'* Telephones: 0074/5 Royal 
Direct Private Line between Liverpool and London 


■liiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiHiiiiimmimmiw 
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WM. SIMPSON 


W. H. FLAUTT 


F. L. INGRAM 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON COMPANY 

(NOT incorporated) 

MEMPHIS, TKNN. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. DALLAS, TEXAS. 

FYPOHTFR5 MEMPHIS, TENN. STAPLES, 
JZ ' AirV/IVAX ^ IVC5 RIVERS AND BENDERS 

Cable Address : “ SIMPSON ” 

Codas: MEYER’S 39th and 40th; SHEPPERSON’S 1878 and 1881; 
BUENTING’S 1st and 2nd 

“WE SHIP WHAT WE SELL.” 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 

R. L. DIXON H. N. DIXON 

Cotton Merchants £$* Exporters 

MEMBERS— 

New York Cotton Exchange Dallas Cotton Exchange Texas Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Liverool Cotton Association 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


Cable Address 
"Dixon, Dallas" 


H. H. Lawler, President. 

Fully Paid Capital $100,000,00 


l Buenting’s—1st and 2nd 
Codes Bentley’s 
( Private 


Cable Address; Bishop 
(All Codes). 


H. H. LAWLER & CO. INC. 

COTTON 

Experienced Shipper to Foreign and American Spinners of Character Cotton 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Members - - Texas Cotton Association , Houston Cotton Exchange. 


SCOTT & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton £%Cerchants 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 


HOUSTON 


MEMBERS 

Houston Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
American Cotton Shippers' 
Association 


CODES 

Meyer's 39 th Edition 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code 
Shepperson’s 78 th and 


TEXAS 


Howard’s Code 
Buenting’s Code 


Cable Address: 
" SGOTTCO ” 
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Summary. 

Weather . Considering the belt as a whole, the weather during June 
was more favourable than otherwise to the cotton crop. Rains over the 
eastern coastal plains, as well as over western Oklahoma and Texas, were 
very beneficial; only light to moderate scattered showers were received 
elsewhere over the belt. Seasonal showeis to moderate rains would now 
he beneficial, particularly over the central cotton states. Night temperatures 
were slightly below normal during the eatly part of the month. During 
the past ten days or two weeks teniperatuies have been above normal, 
ranging around 100° on several days. Warm, sunshiny weather, with 
occasional seasonal showers, would be most beneficial over the belt as a 
whole during July. 

Growth.- Early planted cotton has made good progress and is of good 
size and colour; having a generally satisfactory taproot development. 
There is some small replanted cotton over the belt, principally in the central 
Mississippi Valley and portions of Oklahoma and Texas. This cotton is 
now in need of moisture. Squares and blooms are general over the entire 
southern half of the belt, and are appearing locally on the earlier cotton in 
the north. The plant is taking on fruit in the extreme south. 

Cultivation. Fields are generally clean, the plant being in an unusally 
high state of cultivation over the entire belt. 

Season. -Large portions of the belt now ieport about seasonal piogress. 
The crop is slightly early in the eastern states as well as over the northern 
limits of the belt, but is late over the southern Mississippi Valley and in 
the west. 

Boll-weevil. The weevil are in evidence over the southern half of the 
belt, but activity has been checked by recent high temperatures. Farmers 
have started poisoning as a control measure and are generally prepared to 
actively combat the weevil this year. A great deal, of course, depends upon 
the weather during July and August. There are .only a few other insect 
complaints. 

Fertiliser. -Latest figures indicate the movement for this season, up to 
June 1, as 2.7 per cent, heavier than last year for the southern states. 
Only two of the more important eastern states show decreases, these being 
North Carolina and Alabama; these decreases amount to only about 4 per 
cent, for each of those two states. 

Acreage Changes in acreage this year are generally unimportant. 
Our reports at present indicate decreases in the Carolinas and in Oklahoma 
and Texas, elsewhere the acreage is practically unchanged or shows a slight 
increase. Our reports indicate the net decrease as amounting to 2.3 per 
cent., or a planted acreage this year of approximately 46,000,000 acres. 

Condition and Outlook.— Aside from some little late cotton, the crop as 
a whole has shown about the normal development during June. The 
condition at present is fair to good, with only a few exceptions and is 
about at the ten-year average. With practically all human factors 
favourable at present, the outlook can be said to be promising; the weather 
during July and August remains largely the determining factor as to yield. 


Messrs. Munds Of Winslow , New York, write under date 
July 3 as below: — 

It is safe to say that with a propitious season a crop as large 
as any grown, with’ the exception of JQ 26 - 27 , can be produced on the 
area seeded to cotton this year. The crop, of course, could fall 
below 14,000,000 bales, but with the start thus far this season it 
seems to us that it would require a super-calamity to bring about 
such a failure. 

The crop has made much progress since the early part of June. 
Deficiency in tem})cratures has been made up, and, with a minimum 
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lainfall following a period that affouled ample subsoil moistuic 
in most districts, Iheic has been a splendid oppoitunity foi 
cultivation and clearing the fields of weeds and glass Hot weather, 
of a degree almost unpieei (It nted at this si ige ol the season, 
particularly east of die Mississippi, has operated to furnish 
exceptional wee \ ll contiol, coming as it did at a time when the first 
brood of weevils was beginning to batch Occasion ll shower** and 
seasonal tcmperatuies should piovidc a promise that might Ik come 
brilliant in the course of the next lew weeks 

Ihc best ciops at this time, aceiielmg to oui aelviccs, are in 
Geoigia and Alabama Unless the weevil does exceptional damage 
before the end of August, these two States should icturn welds 
that would go far toward offsetting possible eteclines m the central 
belt as compared with last \cai Piesent indications point to 3 lelels 
in Oklahoma anei loxas well above lad season 


I In l ossich S fa/ntual Hunan , Memphis, wntes under date 
1 uly 4, ig^o, as follows — 

“ Weathei conditions dining the week wne favouiable for the 
cotton crop in Alabama, the Atlantics, Oklahoma and Texas, but 
too dry, especially for late cotton, m cential districts of the licit 
There perhaps was a little too much lamfall in portions of South 
Carolina and Georgia, causing boll-weevils to increase, but not yet 
alarmingly, poison is held in readiness and is being used where 
infestation seems to warrant 

The central belt has Ixen loo dry for more than a month, and is 
mostly without relief, but widely scattered slmweis, mostly light to 
moderate, some heavy, occurred early m the week and were 
beneficial where they oceuricd There aie dry spots m Texas, 
mostly central and north, and in western Oklahoma, with some 
complaints of hot winds and sanelstmms 

lemperaturcs w(ic above seasonal normal—favouiable—most 
of tlu week and about normal as the week end'd 

[1111c was vci) dry over the central belt, but elsewhere moisture 
conditions weu favourable except in spots the central Ixlt has 
had little lainfall since about May 18, to the dctnmcnt of late 
cotton, which is \ery small and at neaily a standstill, early cotton 
is making fair progress 

Early cotton is blooming over most of the belt and is squaring 
freely, with very little complaint so tar of shedding Fields die 
clean and well cultivated The crop as a whole averages about one 
week late 

Night temperatures during the first half of June wcu 
unfavourably low throughout the belt, tempeiatuies wcie favourable 
during the last half 

The crop prospect in the Atlantics is the best in several yeais 
In Texas and Oklahoma it is about a 10-yeai average, much better 
than at this time last year, and seems to be in a fair way to make 
further improvement Central belt prospects aie not nearly so good 
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as at this time last jtar and aie considerably Ixlow a 10-jcar 
average foi the elate, although showing some slight improvement 
elunng the hst two 01 three weeks It would lie almost 
unpreeeelenteel i( rthcl is much longer clelajul, anel it is icasonably 
certain that good soikmg runs would effect a guat change ” 


CROP DAMAGE FROM VARIOUS CAUSES. 
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^STANDARD MARINER- 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITFD 

Established 1871 


The “ STANDARD ” is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 


New York Office ■ 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


Manchester Office 
13, ST. ANN STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President: H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey. 

Vice-President: W. H. CATTERALL. 
first Past President: Wm. Howarth. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egypt: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, Under-Secretaiy of State* Ministry of 
Finance. 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. M. Anthony, Director-General, State Domains Administration. 
Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

B. Damiani, Assistant Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

England: 

William Howarth, Managing Director, Fine Cotton SpinneTs and 
Doublers 7 Association, 6 , St. James's Square, Manchester. 

Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown, Managing Director, Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills Trust, Preston. 

W. H. Catterall, 504 - 508 , Corn Exchange, Manchester, 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Farnworth. 

*do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Roger Seyrig, Etabs. George Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 

Germany: 

Direktor A. W. Schutte, Crefelder Baumwollspinnerei, A.G., Crefeld. 
Italy: 

Prof, Paolo Alberzoni, Via Gesu 7 , Milan. 

General Director of: 

Cotonificio di Chiavenna & Laveno, 

Cotonificio di Rovereto. 

Switzerland: 

Caspar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz 8c Caspar Jenny & Cie., Ziegelbriicke, 
Glarus. 

Officially Appointed Substitutes. 

England: 

G. Berry, Manager, Bavtree Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd.. Manchester. 

F. Wright, Joint Managing Director, Crosses & Winkworth, 
Consolidated Mills Co. Ltd., Bolton, and 
Crosses & Heaton's Associated Mills Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Italy: 

Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotonificio Cantoni, Via Brera 12 , Milan. 
Czechoslovakia: 

Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Oberleutensdorf. 

The Minister of Agriculture of Egypt and the President of the IntemaUonl Cotton Federation 
are ex-officio members. 

General Secretary: N. S. Pearse, 

Hon . Secretary: John Pogson. 
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EXTRACTS of the MINUTES of the MEETING 
of the SPINNER MEMBERS of the JOINT 
EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE, held at 
the Grand H6tel et des lies Borrom6es, Stresa, 
Italy, on May 4th, 1930. 


Present: Messrs. W. H. C a t t e r a 1 1 (in the chair), F. 
Holroyd, Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown, William Howarth, W. Heaps, 
Frank Wright, George Berry (England); Roger Seyrig, Julien Le 
Blan (France); Dr. W. Bohm (Germany); S. A. Solemn, Achille 
Olcese (Italy); Otto Pick (Czechoslovakia); Amo S. Pearsc, L. 
Assi, John Pogson and Norman S. Pearse (Secretaries). 

Before commencing the ordinary business, Dr. G. Mylius 
(Italy) warmly welcomed the delegates to Stresa, and this was 
suitably acknowledged by the Chairman. 

REFUSAL OF ALEXANDRIA GENERAL PRODUCE 
ASSOCIATION TO CONFORM TO THE BARCELONA 
RESOLUTION RE HUMIDITY IN EGYPTIAN 
COTTON. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Egyptian Section held at 
Cairo, January 5, 1930, were then considered. 

(These minutes have been previously circulated.) 

A long discussion ensued, and finally it was decided that a 
Manifesto' be submitted to the Government of Egypt showing 
the development of the humidity problem in Egyptian cotton 
starting with the early investigation by the International Federa¬ 
tion in 1910, the delays occasioned by the Alexandria 
cotton shippers, the tabulations undertaken since the war, and the 
attitude of Alexandria during the recent conferences. 

The meeting unanimously expressed the opinion of the spinners 
of Egyptian cotton represented by this organization, that the 
establishment of a testing house at Alexandria for the purpose of 
assessing the amount of moisture in each shipment,. would not be 
acceptable, as the sampling and testing of all the shipments would 
take too much time, involve serious delays in shipping, and cause 
inconvenience to existing commercial and financial practices. 

* S( k o page 079. 
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It was recognized that the only feasible way in which tests can 
be made for the purpose of assessing the moisture is at the mills, 
or at the ports o£ arrival, as hitherto carried out. 

The meeting was entirely opposed to granting reupiocity of 
allowance in cases of shipments with excess fibre. It was decided 
that as and when the case had been prepared a copy should be 
submitted to each memlier of the Committee for their information. 

Landing Weights. 

With reference to the remarks of Dr. W. L. Balls at the Cairo 
meeting on the question of Alexandria weights, referred to in the 
foregoing minutes, Mr. Howarth and all the other members 
present stated that Dr. Balls was in error, and that only landing 
weights at the ports of arrival could be considered. 

The meeting reaffirmed the adherence to all the resolutions 
adopted at Barcelona as regards the percentage of moisture content, 
method of ascertaining the same, and tolerance. 

Law Preventing the Mixing of Cotton Varieties. 

Mr. Pearse reported that the Government of Egypt had decided 
to proceed with a law preventing the mixing of varieties. ITc said 
that it was their intention to mark the bagging of bales as they 
came from the ginnery with the name of the variety of cotton which 
they contained, and that the duty of the inspectors would be to 
examine the marking of the sacks in the pressing establishments, 
with a view to checking that no other cotton had been used. The 
bales, when pressed in Alexandria, were also to be marked with 
the name of the variety. 

The intimation of this development was received with satis¬ 
faction, and regarded as being in accordance with the various 
recommendations which have been made from time to time by the 
International Federation. 

Foreign Matter. 

The following loiter from a firm of Egyptian cotton spinners 
was read: — 

“ We are sending you under separate cover the small parcel 

of string and cord mentioned in the following copy of a letter 

received from one of our mills: — 

* We continue to find very serious quantities of “ foreign 
matter ” in the bales of cotton, and regret to say that we 
certainly cannot find that the slightest improvement has been 
made as a result of the complaints made for some time past. 

‘ We enclose a small parcel of string and cord, which we 
find to be particularly troublesome. On account of its being 
rather lighter in colour than the ordinary hemp sacking, it 
is not so easily detached in mixing the bale, and it splits up 
very easily into millions of short fibres, each of which, if it 
gets as far as the mule, causes a fault in the yarn. If cotton 
string could be used in place of this a big improvement would 
be effected.* ” 
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The Secretary was instructed to make again representations to 
all interested parties in Egypt. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: — 

“ The spinner members of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Com¬ 
mittee are of the opinion that in the stilclung-up of bales, jn 
place of hemp or jute string, only cotton string should be used.” 

The presence of even small particles of jute or hemp fibres in 
the cotton causes frequently the breakage or yarn in the spinning 
process; it is impossible for the operatives in the opening depart¬ 
ment to detect such impurities, of which very large quantities are 
contained in cotton shipments from Egypt. In spite of many 
previous complaints, there has been no improvement whatever in 
this regard. 

Humidity Tests of Egyptian Cotton. 

Consideration was given to the fourth tabulation prepared by 
the Head Office of moisture tests of Egyptian cotton which have 
been taken in various countries. This tabulation showed a higher 
percentage of moisture than in any previous compilation undertaken 
by the International Federation, the final results of the comparative 
tests being: — 

Per cent. 

Submitted at Zurich, June, 1928 . 9*051 

Submitted at Brussels, May, 1929 . 8*960 

Submitted at Barcelona, September, 1929 . 8*486 

The figure of the present compilation is. 9*475 

A copy of the new tabulation is appended. 

Date of Next Meeting. 

It was the unanimous desire of the spinner members of the Joint 
Egyptian Cotton Committee that the next meeting should be held 
in Egypt in February, 103 1 » and that attendance thereat should be 
strictly; confined to members of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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FRANCE. 

The following table was presented at the meeting:— 

CLASSfcWRN P PES Vl'NDKURS AVRC INDICATION PES % DTIUMIDITE 


0 / 0 / 

i 0 0 

Nombrc d’llum. crilum. Nomine d’essais 
do bal. s/poids s/poids dormant 
Clef Nonibre reprd- sec. sup. sec inf. plus de moins de 


No. 

d'essais 

sentees 

49 

4 9 

9 

9 

— 

1 

33 

9,644 

— 

1 

0 

2 

3 

62 

9,539 

— 

2 

1 

3 

0 

180 

— 

8,963 

3 

3 

8 

4 

90 

9,612 

— 

4 

— 

9 

5 

180 

— 

8,229 

2 

3 

10 

1 

33 

— 

8,511 

— 

1 

12 

0 

350 

9,595 

— 

G 

— 

13 

17 

680 

9,311 

— 

14 

3 

— 

1 

150 

9,396 

— 

1 

— 

14 

4 

123 

9,222 

— 

3 

1 

19 

2 

18 

— 

8,013 

— 

2 

— 

2 

250 

10,381 

— 

2 

— 

25 

1 

25 

9,177 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

100 

10,274 

— 

1 

— 

28 

2 

45 

9,962 

— 

2 

— 

32 

4 

250 

9,329 

— 

3 

1 

34 

2 

75 

9,945 

— 

2 

— 

38 

1 

6 

9,946 

— 

1 

— 

39 

6 

311 

10,002 

— 

6 

— 


69 

2,977 

9,455 


54 

15 
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USE MAARAD COTTON 

Egypt’s New Variety 

Egypt’s Premier Variety of long-staple 
Cotton, rivalling American Pima and 
“Extra” Sakellaridis in quality and price. 

Spins from 100’s to 150’s 


For full particulars apply to: 

The Royal Agricultural Society 

P.O.B. 63, CAIRO, EGYPT 
or to 

The Maarad Cotton Company 

(SOClfiTfi COTONNlfcRE MAARAD) 

14 , Rue Sesostris, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 

Board of Directors 

(OF rilK MAARAD COTrON CO.) 

Mr. Robert J. Rolo (of J, Rolo Sc Co.), President . 

Mr. Georges Allemann (of J. Plants & Co.). 

Mr. Constantin Choremi (of Choremi, Benachi Sc Co.). 

Mr. Hugo Lindemann (of Upper and Lower Egypt Cotton Trading Company). 
H.E, Joseph Bey Nahas. 

Mr. Alfred Reinhart (of Reinhart Sc Co.). 

Mr. Ibram J. Rolo. 

Mr. Max J. Rolo. 

H,E. Hassan Pacha Said. 
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The Egyptian Produce 
Trading Company 

(S.A.E.) 


14 , Rue Mahmoud Pacha el Falaki 

(P.O.B. 1 (>08) 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
SPINNING CENTRES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


President: 

His Excellency EMINE PACHA YEHIA 

A 


Cables: CONFIDENCE, Alexandria 
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Moisture Tests of Egyptian Cotton 

4 th Tabulation 


RhPORT by Arno S. PkarsK, (lateral Saretatw International 
Cotton Federation , Mandtcster , prepared /or the Meeting oj 
the joint Egyptian Cotton Committee , .S 7 /rw/, May 4, 1940. 


This tabulation comprises 6}0 tests, lepresonting in all 21,558 
bales of both Upper and Delta cottons. '1 be average percentage of 
moisture on the dry weight of these tests si lowed a moisture content 
of 0.475 per cent., which may be regarded as the murage moisture 
content of the 1020-40 crop of Egyptian cotton on arrival at the 
spinning mills of Eurojie. 

In order to ascertain the quantity of moisture paid for by the 
spinners at the price of Egyptian cotton we proceed as follows:-— 

9.475, less 8.()00, as per resolution adopted at Barcelona = 0 . 575 %. 

994,000 bales were consumed by the world during the year 
ending January 31 last; therefore 0.575 per cent, on 994,000 bales 
= 5,715 bales of water, at .£40 per bale =- £228,600 represents the 
loss to the industry on the 9 per cent, basis. On the old standard 
of 8^ per cent, regain the loss would bo equal to £387,640. 

It should lie remarked that the cotton tosts comprised in this 
tabulation show a higher percentage of moisture than in any 
previous periodical test undertaken by the International Federation. 
Our previous tabulations showed the following results: — 

Per cent. 

Submitted at Zurich, Juno, 1928. 9*051 

,, Brussels, May, 1929 . 8*960 

,, Barcelona, September, 1929 . 8*486 

Now the figure is . 9*475 

At the rate of 8J per cent, regain there is only one firm, viz., 
Hirzel & Co., which has delivered any excess fibre, but this firm 
is represented only by four shipments. Hirzel & Co. have always 
been in the excess fibre list. 
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Summary of Returns from Czecho-Slovakia, Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland 

Ualy\ utinn s me tuaUd s ipmatdv at tin tnd 'Fin ntinn> from the otfur 
caunhifs me unwiimi c<i w tin fhst two tahhs this sitmmmv niate, to ulunt*; 
uairnfl suite tin Ha,tdona Cotton ( ont>u ss up to \piil 15, 1930 






t 

Numbei of 




% 

K\< ess 

Tests 




Regain 

L'tbio 

Kvtest, 




No of 

on 

on 

mois- 

Excess 


No 

bales 

8J% 

Ql 0/ 

”2 /O 

tme 

iibi e 

Key 

ot 

lepie- 

cliy 

regain 

(ovei 

(undci 

No 

tests 

sented 

weight 


9%) 

9%) 

I 

5 

120 

9*526 


3 

2 

0 

43 

1,486 

9*516 


32 

11 

3 

13 

390 

9*348 


9 

1 

4 

12 

400 

9 412 


8 

4 

5 

7 

226 


8 51S 

3 

4 

7 

3 

120 

9*145 


2 

1 

0 

1 

70 

9-950 


1 


8 

4 

96 


8-996 

1 

3 

9 

a 

1,930 


8-873 

21 

23 

10 

15 

375 

9*218 


10 

5 

11 

3 

85 

- 

8*989 

1 

2 

12 

100 

3,557 


8-738 

29 

71 

13 

30 

897 

9-040 

- 

17 

13 

14 

10 

495 

9-200 

— 

6 

4 

15 

10 

301 

9*494 

- 

8 

2 

16 

9 

270 

9-523 

- 

6 

3 

17 

4 

120 

9-992 

— 

4 

— 

18 

1 

30 

9*950 

_ _ 

1 

_ 

19 

44 

1,488 

9*056 


21 

23 

20 

24 

667 

9*009 

- 

11 

13 

21 

20 

600 

9*220 


12 

8 

22 

23 

725 

9*731 


19 

4 

22 

1 

120 


8*038 


4 

21 

23 

756 

9*068 


11 

12 

25 

17 

600 

9*098 


11 

6 

26 

1 

30 

9-840 


1 


27 

32 

1,102 

9*221 


20 

12 

28 

9 

410 


8*687 

3 

6 

29 

14 

355 

9*103 

- 

9 

5 

30 

42 

1,165 


8*578 

9 

33 

31 

2 

60 

9*010 

. 

1 

1 

32 

30 

090 


8*582 

5 

25 

33 

I 

30 


8*500 


1 

31 

2 

60 

9*520 

— 

2 


35 

4 

170 

9*510 

- „ 

3 

1 

36 

16 

605 

9*229 

- 

10 

6 

37 

6 

180 

9*530 

— 

5 

1 

38 

4 

96 

9*230 

- - 

4 

—» 

39 

4 

91 

9*320 

— 

4 

— 


636 

21,358 

9*475* 

323 

313 



* 

True average 




t Allowing 0*5% tolerance (latitude). 
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ANALYSIS PER SHIPPER 

List in “ Order of Merit ” 


The following five firms show evens of fibre , over q per cent, 
dry weight, with tolerance of o S per cent, over %] per cent, 
regain: — 


Excess 
hbi o 




No of bales 

moisture 

No oi tests 

showin] 

Kev 

No of 

loptesonted 

below 

o\< ess 

excess 

No 

tests 

l>\ tests 

0 pot(onl 

moist me 

fibio 

30 

42 

1,400 

8-578 

9 

33 

32 

30 

«90 

8-582 

5 

25 

28 

9 

410 

8-087 

3 

0 

12 

100 

3,557 

8-738 

29 

71 

9 

44 

1,030 

8-873 

21 

23 


All the others show excess moisture, viz.: — 

Excess 

moisture 

over 

9 per cent. 


20 

24 

007 

9-009 

11 

13 

13 

30 

897 

9-040 

17 

13 

19 

44 

1,488 

9*056 

23 

47 

21 

23 

750 

9*068 

11 

12 

25 

17 

690 

9-098 

11 

6 

29 

It 

355 

9-103 

9 

6 

U 

10 

495 

9-200 

6 

4 

10 

15 

375 

9-218 

10 

5 

21 

20 

600 

9-220 

12 

8 

27 

32 

1,102 

9*221 

20 

12 

30 

10 

005 

9-229 

10 

16 

3 

13 

390 

9*348 

9 

4 

4 

12 

400 

9*412 

8 

4 

15 

10 

301 

9*494 

8 

2 

2 

43 

1,486 

9*516 

32 

11 

16 

9 

270 

9*523 

6 

3 

22 

23 

725 

9*731 

19 

4 


Only those firms are included from which we have received 
eight returns at least. 
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The ITALIAN result readied us after the previous tabulation had 
been completed. It is strange that the average result of the Italian 
spinners should show a lesser degree of moisture than for any other 
country, viz., 8.48 per cent., against (>475 per cent. 

The Italian tests were undertaken by the Assoc Ital. Facista 
degli Industriah Cotonieri, Milan, and are as follows: — 

ARRIVALS FROM 1st OCTOBER TO 31st MARCH, 1030 

°n Regain 


Key No 



No of bales 

No of tests 

on 8J° 0 
dty 
weight 

1 



320 

15 

8*10 

2 



200 

10 

8*14 

3 



150 

5 

8*17 

4 



250 

U 

8*31 

5 



850 

30 

8-39 

6 



400 

24 

8*45 

7 



1,025 

72 

8*49 

8 



375 

22 

8*50 

9 



150 

7 

8*51 

10 



200 

12 

8*52 

11 



300 

U 

8*57 

12 



300 

11 

8*68 

13 



120 

5 

8*90 

14 



325 

23 

8*96 

15 



00 

4 

8*92 

• * • • 



. 5,625 

277 

— 


General average 


8*48 
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SWITZERLAND 

Report on the Humidity Contents of Egyptian Cotton 
imported into Switzerland 


Third Report , /;/ an aid am e ait ft Utter from the 11 cud Office of 
the International t often Federation , dated <)t/i April , 1030. 


The returns oC the 31 cotton mills relate to the conditioning 
results obtained at the St. Gall Institute, and lefer to the period 
from May r, 1020, to April 1, uyo, 

(a) Sampling and manner of malitu* the test wore undertaken 
exactly in the same way as in the pro\ ions year. No change 
whate\er was made. 

( h) (Tiething of remits of jin spinning mills. No further checks 
were considered necessary of the individual mills. So far, 
12 mills have not yet returned. They are mostly small 
ones. 

(r) Classification of varieties . The results were classified 
separately, according to each variety. The corresponding 
numlxT of bales in the respective shipments has been added. 


ft 

Varieties. 

Number 
ol hales. 

Number 
of conditioned 
bales. 

tippers (Mac 0 ) ... 

5,255 

576 

Delta-Sakellaridis 

2,831 

435 

Pillion . 

300 

61 

Maarad . 

90 

15 

Nahda . 

30 

4 

Zagora . 

15 

3 

Algeria . 

46 

5 

Congo 

30 

3 


(d) Calculation of the mean of the degree of humidity . 

Total average of the humidity contents 
Sum of (humidity per cent, rate x number of conditional bales 
Total ol conditioned bales. 










SWITZERLAND 

Average per cent of Humidity Contents of Egyptian Cotton imported into Switzerland 

on the basis of Dry Weight 
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(ORIGINAL TliX'l ) 

Feuchtigkeit in agyptischer Baum- 

wolle. 


Berichl 

uber den Feuchtigkeitsgehalt der in die Schweiz 
cingcfuhrten aegyptischen Baumwolle 

III. SEPARATBERICHT 


Mittcilung an the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association, gomass Silireiben 
von Mr. A. S. Pear.se, vom q. April 11)30. 


Die in den Meldesthoinon No. 25-31 von der Schweiz. Vei 
suchsantalt in St. (lallen gosainnielten Frgebmsso der ] 1 boleil- 
igten Spinnereien ulier 1 he Kondit tonierung von Rolibaumwolle 
erstrecken sich uber den Zeitraiun vom 1. Mai U) 2 () bis 1. April 
1030. 

(a) Probknaume der Muster aus den Baleen und Aus- 

FtmRtJNG DER KONMTIONIERUNG erfolgen glcicli wic im 
letzten Bericlitsjalire. Abiindorungen odcr Zusittze wurden 
keine gemacht. 

(b) Komtrolijs der Resuetatk der Spinnereien. Die Kon- 
trolle wurde in diesem Berichtsjahre in den einzclnen 
Spinnereien nicht wetter durchgefithrt. Bci 1 2 Firnien stelit 
sic noch atts, es sind darunter nieistens kleine Spinnereien. 

(cl SORTENEINTKIUWL Die Krgebnisse wurden separat fur 
alle l.ieferungen nadi den Sorten geordnet in den Melde- 
Mheinen No. 25-21 aufgeliihrt. Zu jedem Mittclwert wurde 
die zugelidrige Ballenzalil der botrelTenden Parten bei- 
gefiigt: — 

Anzahl tier kondit. 


Sorten. 

Bnllenznhk 

Ballcn. 

Uppcrb (Maco) . 

Deita-Sakollaridib 

5,255 

2,831 

576 

435 

Pillion . 

390 

61 

Maarad . 

90 

15 

Nahda . 

30 

4 

Zamora . 

15 

3 

Alffcrische 

46 

5 

Kongo . 

30 

3 

(d') Berechnungsart DKS 

Mittels des 

Feuchtigkeits- 


GEHALTES. 


Gesamtdurchschnitt im Feuchtigkeitsgehaltes 
Summe von (Fcuchtigkcits % Satz x Zahl der kondit. Ballcn 
Total der konditionierten Ballen. 








Durchschnittlicher, prozentualer Feuchtigkeitsgehalt aegypt. Baumwollen, bezogen auf 

das Trockengewicht 
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Ballenzahl der Partie 
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COMBINED 

EGYPTIAN MILLS LTD. 

Head Offices - ATHERTON, near Manchester 

Telephone - - 351 Atherton (4 lines) 

Telegrams - - Cemco, Atherton 

OVER 3,000,000 ACTUAL SPINNING SPINDLES 

SPINNERS of FINE YARNS 

Carded and Combed Yarns in all varieties of 
Cotton and in every form of make-up to suit 
manufacturers' requirements 

MILLS— 

Alder Spinning Co., Leigh 

Bedford and Mill Lank Spinning Co., Leigh 

Cowling Spinning Co., Chorley 

Denvali? Spinning Co., Bolton 

Gorki? Mill Co., Hollinwood 

Sir John IIolden & Sons, Bolton 

Howe Bridge Cotton Spinning Co., Atherton 

(Incorporating John Harwood & Son, Bolton) 

Hyde Spinning Co., Hyde 
Kearslky Spinning Co., Stoneclough 
Laburnum Spinning Co., Atherton 
Mather Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 
Pear New Mill Co., Stockport 
Rumworth Spinning Co., Bolton 
Sparth Mills Co., Rochdale 
Tunnicliffe & Hampson, Leigh 
Warwick Mill Co., Middleton 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton CMerchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic ^Address : “ REINHART, ALEXANDRIA” 


Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt S.A.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


First - Class Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 
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Manifesto on Humidity in Egyptian Cotton 
to the Egyptian Government 

from the Sputum' Sett tan of the Joint Egyptian ( ott on 
( oninuttee 


I N accordance with the resolution adopted at the meeting 1 of the 
spinners' section of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, which 
was held at Stresa on May 4, 1930, we have prepared the follow¬ 
ing statement setting forth the spinners' case in this question from 
the first steps which wore taken by the International Cotton Federa¬ 
tion to the present day. 

The fact that Egyptian cotton is the only cotton m the world 
which is artificially and systematically damjjed (Chinese and 
Indian cottons are clandestinely dumped, hut not in a systematic 
manner) caused the International Cotton Federation as far back 
as K) 11, when the Secretary paid a visit to Egypt, to raise objec¬ 
tions to this system (p. 16^ Egyptian Colton Congress Report iqi?, 
English edition), and in the following year the subject was exhaus¬ 
tively discussed at Alexandna (pp. iS to 24 Egyptian Cotton 
Congress Report T<ji2). 

Dr. Ruder, Vice-President of the Alexandria Municipality and 
a prominent member of the Egyptian Government Cotton Com¬ 
mission of lQio, suggested then that Alexandria, which was not 
only the greatest trading station in the East of olden times, but 
also the greatest scientific town of the East, should establish in 
Alexandria an institute specially devoted to the study of useful 
plants, and particularly cotton, and he expressed the hope that 
by the time when the spinners should come again to Alexandria, at 
a not far distant date, such an institution should lie in existence. 
That wa-, in 1912. The Chairman, Mr. P. Fenderl, undertook at 
that meeting that the whole question should be studied by the 
Alexandria General Produce Association. 

The spinners made a number of tests which were published in the 
Colton Congress Report of Scheveningen, but no tests whatever 
were published 1 ^ the Alexandria General Produce Association, 
nor is there any reference that such tests were ever made in 
Alexandria until T927; therefore 15 years of delays without any 
action on the part of Alexandria shippers. 

The war intervened, during which time the activities of the 
International Cotton Federation were almost entirely suspended, 
but shortly after the termination of the war spinners' complaints 
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of cxcessu c moisluif bee mu \c 13 frequent, and the Swiss Spinners’ 
Association pit pared for llu meeting at Alexandna, held m 
ltbruaiy, 1927, a tabulilun uul a manifesto showing that the 
Swiss spmntrs had paid on tin it imports 

Dunn* (It is n Swiss h uus 

1924 25 870,000 (4*4,000) 

1925 26 507 000 U 20 280) 

lor the excessive water contained 111 shipments fiom Lgspt (Inter¬ 
national ( otton (onguss Lg\pt, 1927, p 14c;) 

Ever} country using Lg\ptian cotton protested against this 
e\cessi\e damp ami tlu Alexandna General Pioduce Association 
asked the spinners to produet figuies We have produced figures, 
and the results ol these art shown at the end of this statement 

1 he Alexandria shippers requested the spinners as a remedy 
not to lniv fiom any firm except those who had made honest ship¬ 
ments, but our tabulations show that in that case our transactions 
would be limited to two or three turns, and the spinners maintain 
that if such argument is to apply in the case ol dam]mess, it should 
tqualh be used 111 the case of other disputes, and it would follow 
that arbitration boards would become useless 

l he spinners have lepeatedh isked the Alexandria General 
Produet Association to abolish the b}-law winch the y have estab¬ 
lished pieventing their members irom guaranteeing any moisture 
degree m the sale of cotton 

Such action is eliametrically opposed to their own, when buying 
cotton the exporters are m the habit of making considerable 
deductions, if an} cotton is considered by them as being damp 

At the International Cotton Congress in Alexandna the follow¬ 
ing resolution was unanimously aelopted — 

“ Lhe delegates of the International Cotton Federation 
respectfully uige upon tlu cotton merchants of Alexandria, who 
art parties to the agreement piolubitmg them under penalty of 
a line to sell cotton with a maximum eiegree of moisture, to 
abolish this agiecmcnt 

“ It is fuitlicr resolved that, with a view to arriving finall} 
at the natuial amount of moisture m Egyptian cotton, the cotton 
meichants of Alexandna and the cotton spinners in their respec¬ 
tive countries should undertake tcsearches, m order that at the 
next International Cotton Congress in Barcelona, 1929, a report 
be presented * 9 

The Alexandna shippers agreed to make regular tests, and the 
spinners recommended to their members at the meeting held m 
Manchester on June 7, 1927, to have at least 2 per cent of 
all the shipments they receive tested Sixteen months after 
Alexandna had promised to make tests the Chan man of the 
Alexandna General Produce Association, Mr Choremi, gave as 
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one ol the reasons win these tests had not been m ich (A1 mutes o( 
the Zurich meetun*, June | is, n;2S) tint sevciil conditioning 
stoves which the 1 g}ptnn cxpoitcr- had instilled weie burnt*' 
At that meeting tlu spmneis at, im asked t lie Alexandna (uncial 
Pioduce Association to icscind the rule pie venting then numbii 
from <■ t-lling cotton with a hs<cl st iml ud ol moisture, uul, with a 
view to meeting Altxmdin -> ugumcnl tin spumeis it that eon 
itrtnee brought loiwaid the follow m*, usolution 

“ that a maximum degree of moisluie up to <) per cent 
icgambe admitted, hut when this limit is re \clie el b\ in) let the 
S()innei mav be entitled to claim bom tie shippe i m\ <\ee 
over 8^ per cent regain " 

The fact that a number of the conditioning stoves of the 
Alexandria sluppeis weie burnt shows the lnnlcquiU equipment or 
the incapability of the stall to undntake tests l lu figures of lost 
produetel latei by Alexandin c in iheielou not be legiided a 
lieing as reliable as those of the olliinl testing hemses m I mope 

It was only on Mav ?->, icj2<;, lint the Mexanehia (icntnl 
Piotluce Association, aftei a clehv of 17 \eais subnntteel the Inst 
results of their tests At that meeting the upie si ntatius of the 
Alexcindna Ciential Produce Association took up the point that 
tlu \ could not accept the lesults ol am tests ex ej >t those which 
wiu made' at an official testing house to be established 111 
Alexandria, and tint Alexandna shipping weights should be 
recognized if the Alexandria shippers weie to ague to am 
fixed standard of moistuie l he Alexandna dclegites |x>mted out 
that the\ had no power to discuss the epic stum further thin wis 
stated in the official cucuhi of the Association, and that the final 
decisions would have to lie reached at the Barcelona ( otton 
C ongrt ss 

Mr William Ilowaith, who was the ( hanmin of the meeting, 
expiressed the hope that on that occasion the ofhtnlly appointed 
dedegates of tlu Alexandria (uncial Produce Awxnlmn would 
he authorized to fix a standard of moisture jomth with tlu cotton 
spinners, hut later events proved that the\ hid not obtained tint 
authority liom then membcis 

At Buicclona, m pup nation ol tlu international (otton 
Congress meetings, two lengthv conferences took pi ice on 
September 16 and 17, icj2g, at which, after \crv stienuous 
deliberations, the duly appointed delegates of the Alexandria 
General Produce Association had agteed with the spinners to 
recommend to tluir mcmbtis the acceptance of the following 
resolution, and they pledged themselves to do evervthing in their 
power to achieve this result — 

“Whilst the spinning members ol the joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee ate firmly comm ed that V pei cent is an 
adequate allowance foi moistuu content m Fgyptiau cotton, 
thev art' piepartd to entei into an ague me nt with the 
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Alexandua General Pi xluu Association that, for a period of 
12 months, commencing DuciiiIki i, it) 2 <) , and, as temporal} 
measui(s only, the) will not claim lor excess moisture, unless 
g jk l eent leg un is txcudt d, in whieh case the i< hate will be 
utiospcetm and Uait fiom Sq pci cent 

" I he spume is 1 uprt sc ntative s of the Joint Lgvptian Cotton 
( ommittee unanimouslj recommend to the affiliated simmers 
that, whenever a test for humidity is made on their behalf, they 
should, if requested, communicate the lesult to the respective 
cotton sluppeis in Alexandua 

The elul\ appointed delegates of the Alexandria General 
Produce x\ssociation were The President, Mr C f Choreini, 
His Lxcelltncy \elna Pacha, Messrs G Alleinann, II B Car\cr 
and H Lmdomann (Messis K P Birley, G Pilavachi and IT E 
hinnc} wcie appointed, hut did not attend) Eveiy one of the 
spinner delegates ol the Barcelona Congiess was convinced that 
the stand ml of moisture and the whole unpleasant discussions on 
thehumnhU had been amicably settled at the Barcelona Congress, 
after mam years, but to the spinners’ great astonishment the 
Alexandua General Product Association informed them by letter 
ot the 21st No\embei, i<)2q, l e , two months after the Barcelona 
meeting, that they declined to accept the proposal submitted by 
the Bircolona Congress 

Instead of com])!}mg with the request of the spinneis, the 
Alexandm Genual Produce Association had again msisttd upon 
the signature of the special resolution prohibiting me ml x. rs from 
guaranteeing the amount of moistuie, inflicting a fine of j£?oo and 
m threatening with expulsion from the organization, in case of 
conlia\ention 

At the meeting held m C aito on February 6, TQ30, it was shown 
that the Alexandria General Produce Association had leveiteel to 
Us original demand, viz — 

Establishment of a testing house in Alexandria, whose results 
should be considered final 

Recognition of shipping weights at Alexandria 

Reciprocity m case of excess fibre, le, when the moisture 
regain is less than () per cent , allowance to the shipjier to 
be made 

Abolition ot the penalty of o T per cent , i e , that allowances 
are to he calculated from q pei cent and not from 8 q per 
cent 

These demands are exactly the same as those which were 
brought before the Brussels Committee meeting m May, 1929 

The spmners at Stresa have carefully considered the whole issue 
and regret that they are unable to make any further concessions 
beyond those gianted at the Barcelona Cotton Congress 
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I lie spinning inclustu is forced, hv a ncogm/ed hade usage, 
to ckli\cr \ain v» th a si uid url ol lnoistuu of not more Ilian V ]* i 
cent Ll is onl> |ust ind Ian that 1 lie spmiui should insist that 
the nw mate ml is deluded In lmn with a fixed ink of moisture 

A standaid of mmsluit pie\ents unfaii d< alines amongst the 
slupixrs in Alexandna and < nstiics tint tin lm\ r leceivcs a 
straightfoiwanl deal 

Ihc establishing ol a testing house in Al< xandtia with the 
intention ol testing 10 per cent of all the shipments that ait being 
made is an entirely impiae ticahle pioposition, as in consequence ol 
the neccssitj' ol opening io pu cent of the steam-pressed bales of 
all shipments, elelays would occm which would upset the enliie 
method of handling -shipments 

Hie only feasible wa^ in which te sis can lx unelutake n is through 
official testing houses it the poils of «u rival, is earned out hereto 
fort rinse te -sting houses an wotking on a uniform basis and 
then results ait ueogni/ed b\ am eomtsof law, eonseqiutitK the\ 
ought to -»<iiisf> the Alexandria General Piocluce Association 

i dueling weights aie a letogm/ed trade usage, anti the spinner 
pavs the expoiki a puce feu the cotton which me hides any lisks 
which In iua> urn m the transit ol the cotton 

The te-,ts which have been undutaken show distinctly that 
during the last \tat tin moisture contents have increased, elue 
largely, it must he surmisul, to tin protection which each sluppei 
believes to lia\e thiough tlie special umleitaking winch the* 
Alexanthia Generd Produce Association has enforced amongst its 
memhus, that nont of them is allowctl to sell with a fixed ]>er- 
ctntage of moist me 

Ihc spinners’ avsocialions eompriscel in the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton ( ommittee -aibnul this summaiv of events to the Egyptian 
Government, as tluj feel miu that it will iceogni/e the persistent 
])olicy of delays md postpone merits, piactiseel by the Alexandria 
Genual Produce Association thioughoul the protiacteel negotia 
tions that have taken place 

With a vie w toovcunmmg tlu mam difficulty which tin spinners 
experience we iespec!fully ask the Egyptian Gevvernnicnt to take the 
necessary steps to undet illegal the social resolution which the 
Alexandria General Produce Association has adopted, pu venting 
any ot then munhcis to sell Egyptian cotton with a guarantee ol a 
fixed standard of moisture Plus resolution acts as a reshamt of 
trade and is mimical to the best interests of h gvpEs national tiade, 
as well as to the cotton spinning industry 

(Signed; W IT CAIirRAlI 


May y>, kjjo 


( hairman 
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RESULTS OF THE TESTS OF EGYPTIAN COTTON SHIPMENTS 
CARRIED OUT BY EUROPEAN TESTING HOUSES. 


Submitted at 

Representing bales 

Per cent, 

Zurich, June, 1928 

. 29,657 

9*051 

Brussels, May, 1929 

. 20,300 

8*960 

Barcelona, Sept., 1929 ... 

. 9,000 

8*486 

Strega, May, 1930. 

. 21,358 

9*475 


gg4,ooo bales were consumed by the world during the year 
ending January 31 last; therefore 0.575 P er cent, on yy4,ooo bales 
- 5,715 bales of water, at £40 per bale = £228,600 represents the 
loss to the industry on the y per cent, basis. On the old standard 
of 8A per cent, regain the loss would \yc equal to £387,640. 

The results of 2,844 tests, representing 2 tq, i 5c; bales, taken 
hy the Alexandria General Produce Association during iy2y, and 
submitted to the Barcelona Cotton Congress, were as follows: — 

Per cent. 

Sakel . 9-03 

Ashmouni . 8*85 

Zagora (Lower Egypt) ... 8*98 

Pilion . 9-24 


Speciality: “FUTURES” Cable Address: “NOCOMOU” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers - - Stock Brokers 

4, Rue General Earle, 4 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

M * users op the Alexandria Cotton Exchange. Members op the Alexandria Stock Exchange 
Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for^ Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

A sk for our booklet dealing with “ The Egyptian Cotton MarketCorrespondence invited. 


Telegraphic Address: Codes: Bentley's [first and second), Meyer's Atl. $qth edit., Sheppenon's 

Augustino Alexandria, 1015, IS uni ting's second edit., Private tode . 

P. AUGUSTINO ftf CO. 

Cotton Brokers : : Stock Brokers 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 

Members of the Alexandria Cotton Exchange. Members of the Alexandria 
Stock Exchange. Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Special attention given to orders in Futures for spinners and manufacturers. Represented in 
all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New York and New 
Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria. 
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The Financial Policy of 
Intervention. 


l.d Revue (VEgypt, in its issue ol June 2g, 1030, summarizes the 
opinions of various authorities on this delicate problem, as 
originally given in the Arabic 14 Abram.” 

ISMAIL P A C H A S I I) K Y , Ixdore lie was called to be tlu' 
President ol the Council of 'Ministers, declared himself in the 
following terms: — 

In principle 1 consider that the Government should sell all the 
cotton for which there is a demand up to the next crop. If it 
preserves the stock up to the next year, it will see that conditions 
have arisen which will prevent it from selling, as the full <-tock, plus 
the new crop, would be too big a weight on the market. We do 
not monopolize the cultivation of cotton. Our production does 
not represent more than a 20th part of the world’s production, 
and our market is necessarily under the influence ol foreign 
markets. The general tendency is for a fall in prices. It is useless 
to bo frightened by this state of affairs. The time has come to 
rid ourselves of the slavedom ol cotton. The Egyptians must 
occupy themselves with other resources—agricultural and industrial. 

1 am against tlu* reduction of the cotton acreage. For an 
agricultural country, the aim should lx* to distribute its crops. It 
is astonishing that at a time when we are working to heighten the 
daio at Assuan and are occupying ourselves with great schemes of 
irrigation and drainage, we should think of limiting the cultivation 
of cotton. On the contrary, we should intensify this cultivation 
and introduce improvements and select good seeds, in order that 
each feddan should give a higher yield and a better quality, and in 
this way we should make up for the low price hy the higher quantity 
and quality. The question of reduction of acreage should not need 
the attention of the Government; that is a question for the cultivator, 
who should study his own interest in the matter. If he finds that it 
is profitable to reduce the cotton acreage, lie will do so himself. 1 
think the Government ought to increase the imjiort duties on corn 
and flour, because in that case the fellah will see that it is in his 
interests to increase the cultivation of foodstuffs. It will he 
objected that an increase of these import duties will cause an 
increase in the cost of living, but I think that the increase will not 
be very serious. The proof is that in spite of the fall of prices of 
corn and flour, the bakers have not reduced the price of the bread. 
Admitting even that the price of corn and flour will increase, this 
will only be felt in the towns, as the land workers eat bread made of 
maize, and the town dwellers have not suffered so much from the 
crises as the fellaheen. 

Abdel Aziz Bey Radouan. This senator, who 
has made a special study of the cotton problems, approves the 
Government intervention, provided that it is limited. He says 
that the prices fixed by the Government during the_ months or 
November, December, January and February, were in harmony 
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with those of American cotton, hut not so from the liegimung oi 
March, when the Government maintained and even increased its 
purchase price, whilst American cotton fell from $i8 to $1} 
approximately In order to get rid of the cotton, the Government 
should accept up to September 30 all offers oi purchase, even d 
they are lower than their price, on the condition that the purchaser 
undertakes to ship at once the cotton out of Egypt. "I hen, from 
October 1, 1030, to April 30, T<;3 1 , the Government should put up 
lor sale daily in Minet el Bassal 300 bales, which should also be 
shipped out of the country at once. Such quantities will not 
influence the market, because at this period six to ten thousand 
bales of cotton are sold daily in Minet el Bassal. In this way 
111 four years the Government will got rid of its stock. 

Radouan Pacha is against the reduction of acreages and is 
ol the opinion that one should make use of the increase in arable 
land m order to intensify cotton growing, and to sell at prices 
m harmony with the normal conditions of the market. If the 
consumption of Egyptian cotton has never exceeded eight million 
cantars per year, it is solely* on account of its high price. Tf one 
had cultivated varieties which were in harmony with the require¬ 
ments of the industry, one could have sold even 20 million cantars. 

Finally, Radouan Pacha declares himself in favour of increased 
duties for corn and flour. 

Fatallau Pacha Barak at, the former Minister 
of Agriculture, is of opinion that the offers should he proportionate 
to the demand. He is in favour of the restriction of the acreage, 
and is also an advocate of an increase in the import duties on corn. 
He considers that the Sudan cotton is not equal to the Eg3 r ptian 
cotton, and that it has not been a serious competitor. 

Prince TOUSSOUN, in a letter addressed * to 
William Bey Makraim Ebeid, when he wa*> still Minister of 
Finance, states that he is not in favour of the restriction of acreage, 
as the price of cotton depends on the price of American. His 
Highness foresees that the price of cotton is still going to fall, 
and that the cultivator can 1 only be recouped by. a larger crop 

The Rcvm* d'Jigypte states that this enquiry shows clearly 
that though opinions are divided as regards the restriction ol 
acreage they agree as regards the line to be followed for the 
sale of the Government stock. 

On the question of corn and flour duties, aimed at to reduce 
indirectly the cotton acreage, everybody seems in agreement, 
except the consumer. 


GOVERNMENT COTTON PURCHASES. 


The Egyptian Government issued the following communique 
on Tune 25 last: — 

u In compliance with the decision of the Council of Ministers, 
dated November 3, TQ2Q, to the effect that the cotton taken up by 
the Government would not continue to be stored, and that the 
Government would try to realize it at the proper time in accordance 
with the needs of industry, the Ministry of Finance announces that 
it is disposed to sell what the industry may need of the cotton 
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| The Fine Cotton Spinners* f 
1 & Doublers’ Association i 

0 LIMITED. 0 

g rehphontNo.: 1221 UIY. MVN( Hl-Sll R. Teleyuphu Addre s- “ IMS 1 VII. MAM HI MLR.” B 

| 5 260,000 EQUIVALENT SPINDLES § 

i The Largest Firm of Fine Cotton § 

| Spinners and Doublers in the World 1 

1 SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS OF ALL GLASSES OF COTTON S 
B YARNS, IN EVERY KIND OF MAKE-UP FOR THE B 
R MANUFACTURE OF :— n 

n Cambrics, Muslins, Lawns, Organdies, Aeroplane q 

0 Cloth, Balloon Fabric, Umbrella Cloth, Linings, g 

B Venetians, Poplins, Alpacas, Taffeta Poplins, Geor- B 

R gette, Taffetas, Gabardines, Casements, Voiles, n 

0 Crfepe-Voiles, Crapes, Sponge Cloth, Fancies and 0 

5 Dress Goods, Velvets, Velveteens, Plushes, Ribbons B 

R (Velvet and Mixed Silk), Typewriter Ribbons, Hat- R 

0 bands, Labels, Smallwares, Trimmings, Gimps, B 

fi Carpets, Laces, Lace Curtains, Embroideries, Tulles, B 

R Plain and Mosquito Nets, Veilings, Underwear, Glove R 

0 Fabric, Hosiery Knitted Goods, etc., Sewing Thread, B 

I B Crochet Cotton, Healds, Harness Twine, Fish Nets, B 

g Cordage and Ropes, Artificial Silk and Cottons, Q 

Yarns for Electric Wire Coverings, Yarns for Bleaching, 0 

Mercerising, Dyeing, Polishing, etc. g 

List of Associated Firms (45 in all) § 


Batfe & Co., Ltd.Stockist 

Ba/ley Bios., Ltd.Manchester 

Bellhouse, James ft YVamwnght, Ltd. 

Man< lies ter 

Bennett, C. B. A Co., Ltd .Manchester 

Bolton Spuming A Doubling to., Ltd. 

Bolton 

Bouth, F. W. 8c Co., Ltd .1-cigh 

Bradley, M. <1. A A., Ltd. 

Nottingham and Man-, field, Nolls 
Brown, J. Ilendeison, Ltd, ....Mam hestei 

Brown & Fallows, Ltd.Bolton 

Cash, John 6c Sons, Ltd,.. , Mansfield, Not ts 

Christie, Hector, Ltd...Settle, Yorkshire 

ami Rdale Mill, via Shetiield 

Dolphin Doubling Co., Ltd.Stockport 

Froggatt, John & Co., Ltd., Pentrnh, Derby 
Goisey Bank Doubling Co., Ltd., Stockport 

Holland, W. 8c Sons Ltd.Mam hosier 

Houldsworth, Thomas A Co,, Ltd. 

Reddish, near Stock port, and Bollmgton 
Jackson Street Spinning Co., I he, Ltd. 

Manchester 

Knott, John & Sons, Ltd. 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Lee, H. W. 8c Co., Ltd.Salford 

Lee Spinning Co., Ltd.Atherton 

McConnel 8c Co., Ltd. 

Manchester and Ashton-under-Lyne 
Manchester Reeling & Winding Co., Ltd. 

Manchester 

Marsden, James & Sons, Ltd.Bolton 


Marsland, Robert A Co, I til. .Mam hosier 
Moorhousc, Samuel, Ltd. 

Uunksway Bank, Stotkpoit 
Murray, A. 6c G., Ltd. 

Manchester and Newcastle, Staff*- 

Musguve Spinning ( o , Ltd.Bolton 

Oliver, Thomas 8c Sons (Bollmgton), Ltd. 

Bollington, neat Mace leslicld 
and Barntord, via Sheltield 
Otnuod, Hardrastle A Co., Ltd... .Bolton 

Pearson, Isaac, Ltd.Stockpmt 

Peat, K., Son 8c Co., Ltd. 

Lonlon, Nottingham 
Reddish Spuming Co., I td. 

Reddish, Stink] toil 

Rivett, Thomas, Ltd.Stochpoit 

Rostion, John, Ltd.Mam. hestei 

Shaw, Jardme A Co , Ltd.Manchester 

Swindells, George 8c Son, I.td. 

Bollmgton, near Man lrsheld 

TavIor, Thomas & Sous, Ltd.Bolton 

Thackeray, J. L. 6c Son, Ltd. 

Radford, Nottingham 
Towle, John & Co., Ltd. 

Borjowasdi, near Derby 
Towlson, J. 8c Co., Ltd., Pentnch, uear Derby 
Tutbury Mill Co., The, Ltd... Rocestcr, Staffs 

Walthew, J. & G., Ltd.Stockport 

Wolfendon 8c Son, Ltd.Bolton 

Woodeavei Co., The, Lid.Bolton 

Wught, Caleb 8c Co., Ltd.lyldesley 


Central Offices: St. James's Square, Manchester 
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C. M. SALVAGO & CO. 

IBankers, Egyptian Cotton ^Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

P.O.B. 393 :: : Telegrams: “SALVAGO” 

GINNING FACTORY : 

SHEBIN-EL-KOM 

AGENCIES : 

BARRAGE, KAFR-EL-ZAYAT, SHEBIN-EL-KOM, 
TANTAH, MEHALLA-KEBIR, IBRAHIMIEH 

BENI-SUEF, MINIEH 

SUB-AGENCIES : 

FAYOUM, WASTA, FASHN, DEIROUT, BIBEH, 
ABOU-KERKAS, BELEIDA, BOUSH, MELLAWI, 
BENI-MAZAR, SAMALUT, ABOU-TIG, SOHAG 


Lower Egypt: 
Upper Egypt: 

Upper Egypt: 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9 , Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address “ COMMODATE.” 

Board of Directors: 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director . 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman . 

B. DELLAPORTA. II. CLARK. 

He E. FINNEY. E. II. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ginning Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 

Foreign Correspondents: 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England. N. V. McFadden’s Cie., Enschede, 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England. Holland. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- H. O. Schubeler, G.m.b.H., Bremen, 
delphia, U.S A. Germany. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Dir. Friedrich Kusel, Leipzig, Saxony. 

Soci6t6 dTmportation et de Com- GoshoKabushlkiKaisha,Osaka, Japan. 

mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha (Id.), Bom- 

Joski et Gle., Ghent, Belgium. bay, India. 

Alfleri & Peyer, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 
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delivered to the Government since it entered the Bourse de 
Marchandises 111 November last. Sales will be made at the best 
possible price, but not l>elow the present price, viz.: $28 tor 
Sakellaridis fully good fair, and $ iq.8o dollars for Ashmouni fully 
good lair, from to-day until the beginning of the new cotton season, 
when the Government will cease selling during the whole of the 
season. The Government roscivcs to itself the right to raise the 
minimum price in the future, if circumstances require this increase. 
Applications for purchases should be addressed to the National 
Bank of Egypt in Alexandria, and the cotton bought must be 
exported before the advent of the new cotton season* as the object of 
the sale is to meet the needs of the industry when it requires the* 
qualities of cotton possessed by the Government ."’ 

Government purchases up to July are as follows: 



Sakellaridis 

Ashniouni 


Cantars 

Cantars 

November, 1920 . 

December, ,, . 

9,250 

235,000 

January, 1930 . . . 

101,000 

- 

February, ,, . 

March, . 

96,0()0 

643,250 

April, , . 

May, „ . 

479,500 

! .* 440,000 

Tune, . 

794,500 


1,193,500 

1,005,000 

Put chases of Tul\, 1930 

82,750 



RUSSIANS REPORTED TO BUY 100,000 BALES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


The Textile Zeitung learns from its Cairo correspondent that 
The Soviet Government is on the point of concluding a contract for 
100,000 hales, 20,000 bales ni which are to he paid tor 111 cash, A 
European bank is to guarantee* the account for the remainder. 


MARKET LETTERS. 


The Cotton Export Company "Missr,” 
Alexandria, in their June report, in speaking ol the Egyptian 
Government intervention, states, in reply to unfavourable statements 
published by the “ bears,” that the financial position ol Egypt is 
to-day stronger than that of any of the Great Powers of the world. 
Egypt possesses 14,000,000 inhabitants, with a national debt of 
£y t, 000,000; her liquid' reserves are £40,000,000 (of which 
£12,000,000 are at the present time invested in cotton); she owns 
the State Railways free of any debt and they are worth 
£33,000,000; and one million fedcians of land, represented by the 
State Domains, also free from any debt. Egypt has very well 
managed to balance its budget and to make a surplus, without 
having recourse to income tax. Egypt is therefore in a position to 
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icgaid calml} the final result ol her intervention in the cotton 
market 

The conclusions at winch the Missr ” ( ompany arrnes aic as 
follows — 

Oui market is \ei\ htanJi m s\mpilh\ with the Amciuan 
cotton market met m hotli stem to let as if luu is well as t lie re 
\ery lug emps wue an absolute certunt\ I hit is n< l m ueoidantt 
with aetual facts, and as the fall lias not been bn light lbout b\ 
sales of producers or me re h mts butinunh b\ s de s ol spccul itois, 
a sudden turn may lake plate if (< i one ie ison e 1 an< thei specula 
tion begins to cover its commitments 

The cotton received by the Go\eminent will not weigh luavil} 
on the market during next season, as the Government is sme to 
take all the necessary precautions 

A reduction m acreage for Sakel is pictl} eeitam to he die de d, 
but not for the other varieties which are likelv to he Idt witlnut 
restriction 

Except for a tcmpoiaiv ckpicssion in December 1026, we ha\e 
to go back more than nine >eais, Februaiy i()2r to find oui cottons 
at so low a le vel of prices as they arc at pie sent It was is re ce nth 
as July, T02S, that Sakel anel Ashmoum were worth almost double 
of what the> are today Wlntout happens, we mi} llurtforc 
regard to day’s prices as cheap 

In all markets the rtsuits are alwa\s fell be loie the causes arc 
realized, ie, when a rise 01 i fill talcs place, one does not 
recognize except later on the causes which have been responsible 
tor these events, such as reduction or incicasc of production ot 
consumption, usuries to crops etc But we arc onl\ loo often 
inclined to discount such events a second time anel to construct on 
their basis a new rise or fall, whilst thc> were responsible only foi 
the first upward or downward nio\cmcnt 1 hat is exactly what 
happening to-day One is bearish because one sees the big 
balance of the old crop and the probabiht} of 1 1 irge crop foi 
ie;3o/y, but one forgets tint these Iwobeansh factoi-> have alrcad} 
for some lime exercised then influence ind that if tlu\ dul not 
exist wc would nc\ei have, icachcd the low puces of the piesenl 
time It icmains to he seen whctlui the piesenl piue * hive fnil\ 
discounted the whole situation, but we must admit tli it sucli 1< v 
prices which our market has known only twice in 1 pc nod of ten 
years ought to include 111 anticipation niati\ of the advne 
e lements 


Messrs & I) htonomou < Co , Alexandua, wiite as follow-* m 
their weekly report dated July 3 — 

u In the beginning of the week, now under lcview, oui maiket 
showed the same firm tendency as that of the previous week 
Rumours were spread to the effect that the Soviets were negotiat¬ 
ing to purchase a large' share of Government cotton, and this, 
coupled with the firm tendency in the leading narkels abroad, 
enabled our market to register a gain ol 30 points This advance, 
however, was not of long duration owing to a number or sales made 
by the trade and the desire on the part of the speculation to sell 
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out for profit taking Closing prices to-day are therefore almost 
the same as those of last week. 

In our opinion, it is altogether out of the question to look to 
a sustained rise at present, as it is but natural, after the recent 
advance oi about $2 o\er the lowest levels reached so far, that our 
market should partly react. We believe, however, that this would 
be to its advantage, as it would improve the technical jxisition of 
the market and thereby render it more apt to profit of all 
favourable circumstances. 

The rise, if it does materials, will be m stages, as it would 
be asking too much for a stagnation and pessimism of such long 
duration to disappear all at once. We maintain, therefore, the 
opinion that wc have expressed in previous reports diat during the 
next two months a “ bullish ” position is more likely to yield die 
best results. 

Spot A better demand has pi evaded tins week m the spot 
market. Spinners, having exhausted their stocks, wire obliged 
to look to our market for supplies and to pay the prices imposed 
by the Government, there being no cotton available m the open 
market. The Continent were the principal buyeis. Our 
impression is that between now and the end of the season some 
20,000 to 30,000 bales of Government cotton will be sold 

There has also been a demand for new crop lotion lor both 
Uppers and Sakels for shipment during September and October 
icspcctively. However, in view of the scarcity of old crop supplies, 
the bulk of the cotton being in the hands of" the G ivornmont, llie 
exporting houses were not very keen to accept such offers for fear 
that a shortage of supplies would prevent them from fulfilling lheir 
contracts. 

Weekly sales have amounted to approximately 2,^00 bale's 
(against 5,800 last year), which figure comprises 600 Sakellaridis 
and 1,006 Uppers and others.” 


Messrs. l\ Anqustino <V. t Alexandria, in their muikct letter 
of [uly 5, write as follows: — 

Cor ton Futures 

At the beginning 1 of the week undei review the 1 muikct tilled 
finn, prices showing some good gains both for Novembeis and 
Octobers. This upward movement cannot be* asnibed to 
purchases by the trade, which have continued to l>c as moderate 
as they have been all this last time, but it •-corns to have been 
chiefly due to the combined Bull action ot some prolcssionals and 
simulators who worked for a reaction but without much conviction; 
this has been made evident from their haste to liquidate in order 
to secure profits as soon as prices for November and October 
exceeded $23.50 and $15.90 respectively. 

This abortive Bull movement encouraged Bears to become again 
very aggressive, increasing with much confidence their short 
commitments, thus counteracting the effect of the trade purchases, 
which, although very moderate taken for a single day or for a week, 
must all the same amount to a big total. 

Egyptians Liverpool have not responded but very partially 
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tu oui advance, and lias rncomaged some swaddles resulting m 
the sale lieie of both Sakel and l Ippers, which have been in evidence 
the last f< w da vs. 

Kui the him bung the leelmg m our market continues 10 he very 
pessimistic 

In the hrst tender of Jul\ notices lor 81,000 cantars have been 
issued, .ill ol them passing into the hands <>l the Government, who 
moi((»\(‘i lemain still bmeii loi nioie than, ^o,cK)f> cantars Ix'sides 
the tendeis the) have aheady leceived. 

'Hie jiosition ol the cotton bought by the Government until 
\ eslerda) is as lollows * 

* Cantais 1,308,500 Sakels 

,, 1,605,750 Ashmouni 

Total cantais 2,914,250 

[t seems that the Government have decided to build very largo 

store s to warehouse their cotton before the coming ol the next crop, 
and that 1he\ nit* going to steam press the whole* or the larger pait 
ol their cotton stocks Steam pressing has two obvious 
advantages It allows to warehouse m the same store alwuit three 
times more steal u-piessed than hychaulic pressed cotton, and the 
cotton m the st< atned-pressed bales is less subject to deterioration 
than in the hydraulic 

As regauls the sale of the Government cotton the National Bank 
ol hgvpt lias issued a circular stating that m accordance with 
institutions received from the Government they will sell the 
Government cotton on the terms of 4< filiere” and not on the terms 
ol Mmet el Bassah and the price differences for the various grades 
a 1 >ove and below V G.K. will be those which had been fixed by the 
Alexandria General Produce Association for the third May tender 
for Sakels and the third June tender for Aslunouni/Zagora. 

Crop Climatic conditions continue favourable, and tlu* ciop is 
making a nmmal progress. Leaf-worm is very abundant, but this 
pest cannot nflect at all the ultimate si/e of 1 ho crop, although it 
means mm h trouble* and expense to growers whose Adds have* been 
attac ked 

yi/Vssn. Reinhart c Co , Alexandria, write as follows under 
date Jnl\ 4, i<h<> : - 

Up to now the purchases effected by the Egyptian Government 
amount to: 


Received m 
Novcmbci, 1929 
Decern bei, „ 

January, 1930 

February, „ 

March, „ 

April, „ 

Way, „ 

Juno, » 

July, „ 

... ... 

Sakellaiidis 

Cantars 

9,250 

!!! 101,000 ! 

::: 643,250 ; 

440,000 

;;; 1,000 ; 

Ashmouni 

Cantars 

! 235,000 

90,000 

1 479,500 

i! 795,250 



1,194,500 ... 

1,605,750 

Purchases of July, 1930 

... _112,750 
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An official communique issued by the Ministry of Finance this 
week states that the Government lias decided to press 1,500,000 
cantars of its cotton. This measure has been taken in order to 
1 educe* warehouse expenses, and especially also to gain space, which 
ihtoreiically is strengthening the technical position of Egyptian 
I lit lues, 1 localise steam-pressed cotton cannot be tendered against 
contracts according to the Rule's and Regulations of the Alexandria 
Cotton Exchange. 

Business on the spot market has lieen insignificant tins week and 
is not worth mentioning. 

The futures market, on the contrary, has been more lively, on 
account of some local riots m the Interior on the occasion of a 
political tour of Nahas Pacha and other members of the last 
Ministry, which induced some “ Bulls ” to liquidate their positions. 
In the meantime further political manifestations ha\e been forbidden 
by the new Ministry. 

New Crop. 

The following is a summary of the information received by the 
Alexandria General Produce Association regarding the slate of 
the crop during the month of June. 

“ Lower Egypt. With the exception of a few cool days and 
nights in the later part of the month, the temperature during June 
was favourable. The plants have partially recovered their 
backwardness reported at the beginning of the season. 

The plants are in good condition and evenly developed. 

Leaf-worm egg masses have been observed everywhere. For the 
most part they have* been destroyed by picking the affected leaves, 
and trie damage caused is insignificant. 

Sakellaridis plants have been subjected to attacks of will, but 
on a smaller scale than last year. 

Water for irrigation has been sufficient. 

Upper Egypt and Eayoum . The temperature has been generally 
favourable. The plants are in good condition, and slightly in 
advance of last year. 

Leaf-worm egg masses have been reported, but have* caused no 
damage. 

Water for irrigation has been sufficient.” 
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EiST INDIAN COTTON 


THE 

Patel Cotton Co. Ltd. 

“ Gulestan ” 

No. 6, Napier Road, Fort, BOMBAY 

§ COTTON MERCHANTS 
I EXPORTERS § 

1 AND IMPORTERS § 

P.O.BOX 399 Telegraphic Add) ess: 

Codes: Bentley’s and Meyer’s “Patelcotco,” 

39th and 40th Editions Bombay 


Buying agencies in all important cotton 
growing districts in India. 

Dealers in all descriptions of 
East African cotton. 

Importers of American and Egyptian Cotton. 


Agents in Europe: 

Messrs. ARNHOLD & CO. LTD. 

India House 

73, Whitworth Street - - MANCHESTER 
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East Indian Cotton. 


Analysis of Indian Cottons. 


A study ol the following tables compiled after careful tesls 
undertaken m the Tedmological Laboratory of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee at Matunga, Bombay, will repay spinners, as 
Ihey will no doubt find that there die some Indian cottons which 
might suitably replace higher priced American cottons 

Any of the reputed cotton shippers in Bombay will know the 
cottons under the names mentioned in these lists, though they are 
not the recognized trade names The Bntish Colton Growing 
Association Ltd, Royal Exchange, Manchester, sells Pitnjal)- 
Ameuean cotton hom its own and surrounding plantations in the 
Punjab. Koi the supply of Indian cottons we reier spinners to the 
shippers advertising m this Bulletin. 

The question of the more extended use of Indian cottons is 
dealt with at length m the report ‘ 4 7 lu Cotton Industry of 
India" which Mi, Aino S. Poarse has wutten recently on lx‘hall 
ol the International ( otton Federation A copy of IhisRejJoit will 
lx lorwarded to each individual null affiliated with the Federation 
in the course of this month. Non-memlx rs may purchase the rcjiort 
at is from the Head Office, 2^8, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

The Technological Laboratory of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Matunga, Bombay, is constantly making tests with old 
and new cottons, and issues immediately the results obtained m 
separate bulletins. Spinners interested m Indian cottons are 
strongly recommended to apply to the Secretary of the above 
institution to lie placed on the mailing list for these bulletins, which 
may be had for a trivial charge. 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 


SUMMARY OF SPINNING TEST RESULTS 

Compiled by the Technological Laboratory 

(a) BOMBAY AND 
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20 

8*6 

10*0 

0*5 

18*2 

57 

17ft 

5-23 

16*85 

19*9 

43*5 

100 

P.A. 285 F .. 

.. 1923-21 

20 

id* a 

10*2 

0*8 

20*1 

0 

182 

4*12 

16*8.5 

19*2 

100*0 

85a 

n 

.. 1024 -25 

20 

4*7 

9*8 

0*6 

14*6 

15 

181 

4*26 

16*85 

19*0 

97*0 

115 

« • • 

.. 1925-26 

20 

10*8 

11-1 

0*1 

21*1 

10 

182 

4*17 

16*85 

19*3 

82*9 

233 


.. 1026-27 

20 

12*2 

12*3 

0*1 

23*3 

7 

J00 

4*ft2 

16*85 

19-1 

92*0 

307 

*1 

.. J927-28 

20 

8*4 

12*1 

0*3 

20*0 

5 

101 

4*55 

16*85 

19*8 

85*3 

478 


.. 1028-10 

20 

8*2 

11*7 

0*1 

L0-2 

7 

104 

4*35 

16*85 

19*3 

96*1 

80 

P.A. 280 F .. 

.. 1024-25 

20 

8*7 

0*0 

0*1 

17*2 

22 

181 

4*81 

16*85 

20*4 

88*5 

130 

» 

.. 1925*26 

20 

8* * 

0*3 

0*6 

17*4 

22 

183 

4*65 

10*85 

20*2 

84*2 

234 


.. 1926-27 

20 

12*7 

12*1 

0*3 

23*0 

“ft 

191 

4*58 

10*85 

19*3 

107*5 

341 

» • • 

., 1927-28 

20 

8*5 

10*5 

0*2 

18*3 

0 

101 

4*51 

16*85 

19*0 

104*2 

449 

w • • 

.. 1928-20 

20 

10*8 

13*4 

0*2 

23*0 

7 

193 

4*49 

16*85 

20*6 

89*3 

122 

Mollisoni .. 

.. 1925-26 

8 

5*1 

7*7 

1*2 

13*4 

0 

174 

5*06 

12*07 

8*0 

76*5 

230 

» * * 

.. 1926-27 

8 

7*1 

8*2 

0*3 

1,5*0 

15 

185 

4*83 

12*07 

7*7 

111*3 

324 

» • • 

.. 1027-28 

8 

4*0 

0*7 

0*3 

10*7 

20 

200 

5*58 

12*07 

7*9 

101*8 

450 

» • • 

.. 1928-20 

8 

5*1 

9*0 

0*3 

14*0 

5 

182 

5*41 

12*07 

7*7 

79*0 


* The ring frame front roller diameter used In these tests has a diameter of \ in, 
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Sample No. 

Cotton 

Season 

Counts Nominal 

Blow-room Loss 

Card-room Loss 

Spinning Loss 

Total Loss 

a, s, 
h 

«! 

§8 

K* H 

Front Roller Sj 
r.p.m. 

Draft 

Turns per in< h 

Counts Actual 

Strength (lbs.) 

22 

Aligarh A. ID 

.. 1924-25 

3 

4-6 

7-5 

1-2 

12-8 

20 

220 

4*80 

12 07 

7-7 

82-0 

111 


.. 1025-26 

8 

5-0 

80 

1-3 

13-7 

55 

200 

5-00 

12-07 

7-8 

108-8 

227 

J9 

.. 1026-27 

8 

3-8 

7-9 

0-3 

11 -7 

33 

172 

4-72 

12-07 

7-8 

73-1 

332 

» 

.. 1027-28 

8 

3-1 

7-9 

0-5 

11-2 

10 

180 

0-20 

12-07 

7-9 

87-9 

432 

J9 

.. 1028-20 

8 

3<3 

6-7 

0-3 

10-1 

35 

180 

5-37 

12-07 

8-0 

HO-7 


79 

Cawnpore K. 22 

. 1924-25 

10 

8-4 

7-7 

0-4 

15-9 

35 

211 

5-27 

12-63 

0-5 

117-2 

129 


. 1925-26 

10 

0-3 

10-4 

0-8 

16-7 

23 

195 

5-05 

12-03 

0-7 

125-0 

228 

f f 

. 1926-27 

10 

4-0 

6-0 

0-4 

10-9 

5 

19H 

5-38 

12-03 

9-7 

107-1 

851 

9* 

. 1927-28 

10 

6-4 

7-3 

0-4 

13-6 

10 

196 

4-71 

12-63 

10-0 

09-9 

461 


. 1928-29 

10 

5-9 

7-9 

U-2 

13-5 

5 

192 

4-35 

12-63 

10 5 

118-8 


78 

Bundelkhand J. N. 1 1924-25 

10 

5-7 

7-1 

0-8 

12-1 

75 

102 

5-80 

13-58 

10-4 

115*7 

113 

n 

1925-26 

10 

5-7 

7-8 

0-7 

13-7 

10 

183 

5-88 

12-03 

9-8 

101-7 

229 


1926-27 

10 

7-1 

7-2 

0-3 

14 2 

5 

200 

4 88 

12-03 

9-0 

118-5 

350 

n 

1027-28 

10 

6-0 

8-7 

0-3 

15-3 

0 

108 

4-59 

12-03 

10-5 

108-5 

456 

n 

1028-29 

10 

5-0 

7-0 

0-3 

12-0 

10 

107 

4-55 

12-03 

10*4 

107-1 


77 Cawnpore C. A. 9 . 

. 1924-25 

20 

0-9 

7-0 

0-7 

14*5 

10 

184 

4-40 

10-83 

10-1 

84-4 

112 

. 1025-20 

20 

6-0 

9-4 

0-5 

15-8 

17 

182 

4-(H) 

10-85 

19-0 

83-5 

231 

. 1020-27 

20 

6-0 

7*9 

0-3 

14-0 

10 

100 

4-35 

10-85 

19*1 

91 -2 

340 

. 1027-28 

20 

0-7 

8-0 

0-3 

15-0 

7 

193 

4-25 

10-85 

19-0 

70*6 

457 

. 1028 29 

20 

8-9 

10-0 

0-3 

18-2 

2 

190 

4-05 

10-85 

20-1 

97-2 


247 

Verum 202 (Naupnr) 1020-27 

20 

8-0 

10-7 

0-4 

18-0 

2 

ISO 

0-76 

10-85 

20*1 

00*0 

346 


1027-28 

20 

3-3 

0-5 

0-2 

9-7 

5 

100 

4-90 

10-85 

19-0 

73*9 

408 

« 

1028-20 

20 

7-0 

10*2 

0-3 

17-4 

10 

182 

5-20 

10-85 

10*4 

72-0 

320 Verum (Akola) 

.. 1927-28 

20 

0-5 

0-5 

0*2 

12*8 

10 

180 

5-32 

10*85 

10*2 

57*5 

435 

1) 

.. 1028-20 

20 

4*4 

7*3 

0-3 

11-7 

40 

105 

4-70 

10-85 

20*0 

00*7 


82 

Umri Bani .. 

.. 1924-25 

20 

15*9 

10*7 

0*7 

25*3 

30 

182 

5-20 

16*85 

19*7 

60*7 

114 

» * * 

.. 1025-26 

20 

12*9 

8-0 

0*5 

20-8 

2 

181 

5*13 

16*85 

19*3 

70*6 

203 

it •• 

.. 1926-27 

20 

11*5 

7*6 

0*3 

18*5 

15 

183 

5*15 

10*85 

20*4 

64*2 

333 

n * • 

.. 1927-28 

20 

11*0 

9*0 

0-4 

10*0 

10 

180 

5*18 

10-85 

20*1 

65*9 

451 

t> •» 

.. 1928-29 

20 

11*7 

8*9 

0*2 

19*8 

85 

193 

5*33 

16*85 

20-0 

61*8 


The ring frame front roller diameter used in these tests has a diameter of | in. 
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Product 
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Strength (ozs.) 
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Irregularity (%) 

Weakness 

Percentage 

0 

0 

§ 

1 

W 

Extension 
Irregularity (° 0 ) 

Evenness Class 

Neps per yard 

Turns per inch 
Actual 

Spinning Room 

Spinning Room 

Testing Room 

15-6 

0:11 

— 

17-7 

10*1 

0*2 

5*2 

10*0 

0 


— 

00 

05 

70 

0/h 

7-0 

8 HI 


17-0 

15*2 

1 ( H ) 

7*1 

11-1 

2 

0*7 

— 

82 

01 

05 

8 

7-5 

580 


15'0 

13-0 

1*5 

8*0 

II * 1 

0 

0-5 

— 

87 

02 

01 

fi/K 

8-3 

m 

8-1 

15*11 

10*8 

1H ) 

7*1 

0*0 

-1 

0*7 

11*8 

8L 

05 

51 

0/H 

0 * 1 ) 

010 

8-0 

10-2 

18*1 

12*2 

8*0 


0 

0*0 

11*0 

81 

08 

71 

0/8 


8*6 

1,112 


10*7 

12*2 

5-0 

7*2 

10*7 

5 

1*7 

- 

70 

75 

51 

12 

6*2 

1,218 


10*0 

12*1 

2*7 

5*7 

15’2 

2 

4*5 

-- 

02 

02 

02 

12 

4*2 

1,020 


10*5 

14 • 2 

7*5 

8*7 

7*0 

4 

1-0 


88 

07 

05 

12 

0*0 

000 

10*1 

115 

12’0 

5*2 

7*5 

8*7 

2 

1*2 

12*2 

81 

08 

01 

12 

4*4 

1,217 

10*1 

18*0 

10*0 

M* i 

7*8 

0*0 

2 

1*0 

12*2 

82 

08 

71 

11 

0 

9*8 

1,202 


18*8 

141*7 

8-0 

10*7 

12*4 

2 

0*0 

.. 

80 

77 

Ot 

12 

10*4 

007 


17*4 

171 

11*5 

7*2 

14*4 

2 

1*7 

— 

85 

69 

60 

12 

6*7 

J .172 

0*2 

17*0 

14 0 

5*5 

0*2 

8*0 

2 

0-0 

12*4 

90 

60 

70 

14 

5*8 

1,120 

10*5 

17*8 

1 M 

0*2 

0*0 

8*7 

2 

1*6 

12*2 

80 

00 

44 

12 

6*4 

1,114 

10*0 

15*2 

112 

(HI 

8*4 

8*8 
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0*0 

12-2 

83 

63 

70 12/14 


7*2 

1,612 

- 

12*0 

0*2 

1-7 

4-5 

15-0 4 

2*0 

— 

82 

70 

50 

28 

0*0 

1,587 


11*0 

10-3 

2*7 

5-7 

10-4 3 

3-1 

— 

8*1 

64 

66 

28 

0-0 

1,712 

10*5 

12*8 

14*0 

7*5 

7-2 

7-3 3 

3-0 

10*3 

80 

05 

70 

31 

5*7 

1,521 

20*3 

10*1 

101 

8*7 

5-4 

10*5 2 

3-2 

10-2 

82 

07 

68 

30 

5*8 

1,051 

20 ■? 

12 ‘ 0 

10-5 
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65 

68 
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He ring frame front roller used in the spinning of these yams has a diameter J in,, except for samples 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN INDIA. 


STATEMENT OF INDIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN WILLS IN 
BRITISH INDIA DURING 8 MONTHS ENDING APRIL, 1080. 

f'ltblishid by the Indian Ctubal Cotton Committee .* hasid on Returns made midtv 
the Indian Cotton Cess Ail , 1028 

Consumption 

During the 

Since corresponding pei i<>d 



September I, 1020 

last vear 

Boml>a\ Eland 

54-1,4:11 

808,880 

Ahmcdabad 

280,781 

210,800 

Bombay Presidency 

1)00,(15;$ 

727,050 

Madras Presidency 

187,521 

181,257 

United Provinces .. 

155,700 

110,271 

Central Provinces and Berar 

82,200 

80,820 

Bengal . 

05,572 

55,007 

Punjab and Delhi. 

48,711 

85,527 

Rest ot British India 

10,080 

11,811 


Total lor British India 


STATE WEN l Ob RAW CUi ION CONSUMED IN WILLS IN INDIAN 
STATES DURING 8 MON IMS ENDING APRIL, Item. 

( unsullied 



Sint e 

Dining the 

Name of State 

September 1, 1020 

corresponding 


period last year 

Hyderabad. 

18,004 

12,818 

Mysore 

80,110 

27,058 

Barotla 

88,788 

81,450 

Gwalior . 

27,888 

24,001 

Indore 

54,008 

10,572 

Other Indian Slates (<.<ikulated Irom > aiu 
pioduction) .. .. .. 

41,081 

87,200 

. 

205,275 

182,500 


STATEMENT OF LOOSE CO'ITON KK( KIVKD IN WILLS IN 
BRITISH INDIA DURING 8 MONTHS ENDING APRIL, Item. 


Received 


Province 


Since 

September I, 1020 

Duiing llu* 
corn's pour ling 
period last vear 

Bombay. 

.. 

11,424 

11,072 

Madras . 

,. 

22,024 

24,005 

United Provinces .. 

,, 

20,168 

13,412 

Central Provinces and Berar 

,, 

12,061 

5,051 

Punjab . 

•• 

3,210 

2,390 

Total 

• • 

70,387 

61,380 

Grand total 

,, 

.. 1,686,217 

1,407,371 














EAST INDIAN COTTON 


7"5 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE OF THE COTTON 
CROP OF INDIA. 


The Government of India issued on April 24, 111.40, the follow¬ 
ing supplementary estimate of the Indian cotton crop. 

SUPI'l.KMKNI'AHV KSTIMATK op '111K (o| TON ( HOP OK INDIA. 

Season 1029 20 

Outturn (thousands ol hales 
A< res (thousands) ol 100 lbs each) 


Provinces ami States 

1929 30 

1928 29 

1929 30 

1929 30 

1928 29 


Sup. 

Sup. 

Feb. 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Bombay 

7, mo 

8,040 

1,090 

1,309 

1,170 

Central Provimes and Berar 

r>, 107 

5,078 

1,127 

1,1 12 

1,331 

Madras 

2,170 

2,495 

512 

509 

528 

Punjab 

2,49(1 

2,811 

777 

788 

019 

United Provinces 

932 

715 

289 

312 

255 

Burma . 

323 

318 

07 

07 

50 

Bengal. 

78 

79 

21 

21 

18 

Bihar and Oiissa 

09 

78 

13 

13 

1 1 

Assam .. 

41 

II 

15 

15 

17 

Ajmor-Merwara 

31 

41 

II 

11 

21 

N.W.P. Province 

17 

17 

1 

1 

1 

Delhi. 

3 

2 

1 

I 

I 

Hyderabad 

3,530 

1,010 

1,018 

117 

895 

Central India. 

1,388 

1,287 

210 

219 

252 

Baroda . 

771 

793 

127 

127 

08 

Gwalior 

033 

015 

89 

89 

107 

Rajputana . 

500 

*470 

104 

104 

123 

Mysore 

09 

70 

22 

22 

23 

Total. 

25,092 

27,053 

5,533 

5,200 

5,811 

Acres 

Outturn (thousands of 

Yield per Acre 


(thousands) bales ot 400 lbs. each) (ll».) 


Descriptions of 

1929 30 

1928 29 

1929 30 

1929 30 

1028 20 

1929 30 

1928-29 

Cotton 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Pel). 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Ootnras : 
Kbandeish 

1,302 

1,110 

245 

218 

338 

73 

90 

Central India 

2,01! 1 

1,082 

335 

338 

350 

07 

74 

Barsi-Nagar 

Hvderabad-< Saorani J 


3,080 

1,001 

472 

812 

53 

81 

Berar .. ,. 1 

Central Provinces J 

^5,107 

5,078 

1,127 

1,112 

1,331 

88 J 91 

| 133 

Total 

12,140 

12,400 

2,711 

2,200 

2,843 

72 

92 

Dholleras .. 

2,784 

3,094 

340 

522 

402 

75 

52 

Bengal Sind: 








United Provinces 

932 

715 

289 

342 

255 

147 

143 

Rajputana 

Sind Punjab 

540 

520 

115 

115 

344 

85 

111 

1,981 

2,266 

580 

579 

605 

117 

107 

Others 

70 

85 

15 

15 

16 

79 

114 

Total 

3,529 

3,586 

999 

1,051 

1,020 

119 

114 

American: 

Punjab 

825 

074 

245 

253 

189 

123 

78 

Sind 

27 

20 

5 

8 

6 

119 

83 

Total 

852 

1,003 

250 

201 

195 

123 

87 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE OF COTTOM CROP —Continued 

Acres Outturn (thousands oi Yield per Acre 

(thousands) bales of 400 lbs. each) (lbs) 

Desciiptions of 1929-30 1928-29 1929-30 1929-30 1928-29 1929-30 1928 29 


Cotton 

Sup 

Sup. 

Feb. 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Sup 

Bioach 

1,304 

1,270 

243 

281 

209 

86 

66 

Coompla-Dhai wait* 

1,685 

1,945 

293 

291 

303 

69 

62 

Westerns & Northerns 1,472 

1,835 

201 

161 

349 

U 

76 

Coconadas 

225 

236 

45 

37 

46 

66 

78 

Tmncvellys 

596 

610 

160 

159 

163 

107 

107 

Salems 

242 

224 

41 

VI 

43 

69 

77 

Cambodias 

403 

384 

146 

151 

146 

150 

152 

Comillas, Burmas and 







other sorts 

460 

460 

104 

104 

92 

90 

80 

Grand Total 

25,692 

27,053 

5,533 

5,260 

5,811 

82 



MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. Chunildl Mehta & Co Bombay, in their market letter, 
dated June 27, state : — 

“ Since our last report the local market remained closed until 
Wednesday, owing to the excited political situation in India. 
Although Americans were more or less steady, the sentiment in the 
local market was overwhelmingly bearish when it opened on 
Wednesday. The general trade depression all over the world, the 
political situation in India, the slump m the New York Stock 
Market, the weakness in wheat and all commodities in general told 
upon the price of Indian cotton heavily. Moreover, it was reported 
that when the East India Cotton Association lifted the ban on the 
minimum prices the banks called for fresh margins from two or 
three spot houses who were said to hold large blocks of actual 
cotton. This further intensified the situation. Bears took hold 
of this opportunity to hammer the market. Short soiling by option 
dealers also followed. This process of selling reached its culmina¬ 
tion in distress liquidation. Tn short, a regular panic prevailed, 
and July /August Broach declined to Rs. rpoj on June This 
low quotation was previously seen only immediately after the 
declaration of the Great War in 1014. It is said that certain styles 
of Oomras and Bengals were even quoted below the lowest 
quotations of 1914. From the point of view of parity, Indian cotton 
was on June 25 at the lowest parity since the beginning of the 
season. 

However, at low levels export houses, mostly Japanese houses, 
were buyers, and quotations partly recovered. This morning it is 
reported that Americans have improved in New York by 37 points, 
and in sympathy with that the local quotation for July-August 
Broach is Rs. 215. 

Latest cable advices, from America show that weather conditions 
in the Cotton Belt are excellent with practically no weevil. Trade 
conditions all over the world continue to be bad and the demand 
for American is comparatively small. 

However, the consumption of Indian cotton continues to be at 
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the same rate as before, and (he supply is not over-abundant to 
warrant the recent heavy decline in prices. 

The monsoon is attivc, and cotton districts have mowed ample 
rains. 

During this past week the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 
had a series of private conferences with the leaders of the nationalist 
movement in India. The net outcome of these conferences, it is 
reported, is that the null owners have agreed not to increase the 
prices of manufactured goods until the end of October, and the 
nationalist leaders, on their part, have agreed to strongly support 
the Swadeshi movement (boycotting foreign cloth and using only 
Indian-made cloth'). Of late, owing to the rapid fall m the price of 
raw material, the offtake of Indian-made piece goods is not satis¬ 
factory. But it is confidently believed that should cotton prices 
recover the offtake will be large. 


Messrs. Voik art Brothers , Winterthur, report under date as 
follows: — 

“ Weather and Crop Report-. Since our last reixirt the monsoon 
has given good rain practically over the whole of the cotton area, 
including those parts of the area where rain was slightly deficient 
before. 

I11 the Broach district and the Central Provinces rain has been 
so heavy as to retard somewhat field operations. Sowing is being 
pushed on everywhere now, and in the canal districts of the Punjab 
and Sindh some of the cotton is fruiting. Crop reports arc 
favourable everywhere. 

There are indications that the area under cotton may receive 
a noticeable diminution this year, owing partly to the low prices 
ruling for actual cotton now. 

Market: Prices in India have been ruling rather steady and 
there has been a fair amount of buying for exjiort' to Europe. The 
Far East has continued to show great reserve. Takings by Indian 
mills continue at a rate considerably ini excess of last year. Though 
prices are on a level unprecedentedly low, speculative buying m 
India, usually so noticeable under similar conditions, is almost 
absent, in spite of reports which arrived two weeks ago that an 
Indian buying syndicate bad lx'en formed with a capital of five 
million rujx'cv 
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LORD BROTHERS 

PROPRIETORS 



lo illustrate our New Patent Opener and Cleaner (Pat No 18241) 

Our New Patent Opener and Cleaner with Automatic Feed attached for 
opening and cleaning all classes of cotton 

Mixing and Blowing Room Machineiy must be brought up to date and 
re-equipped with modern machinery and latest labour-saving systems if 
you wish to compete with the world’s market 

Reorganization at an economical cost, utilizing existing machinery 
wherever possible, is a matter we have studied, and our experts are able 
to advise you if of interest 

ALSO MAKERS OF COTTON WASTE MACHINERY, COTTON 
CARDING, SPINNING, DOUBLING & WINDING MACHINERY 

CoWei “UNIONMANCHESTER Mancherter Exchange No F2 

Tdttdmt 1205/6/7 Eaat Coda , A B C 5th Edition, Lieber s, Bentley s, A1, and Wettern Union (Umrarval). 












in ii\K 1 1 s/ c no\ 



Power for Textile Mills. 


h\ / / Hot/, li\hh l H^ninr to tin d(ft >1*111 l tk r \ 

/ lutn at C 0 / id 

L 111 11 <M< Sllll |XOplt 111 I UK islllll \vllO 1 )C lu VC that till } )1( S( lit 
dc picssion m tlu < otton mdiisti \ is < nt in 1 \ <lu< to the longn hour-» 
worked and 1 li< lowc 1 wug< s p ud by tilt ir e oni|X titois ahm ul 

Wink this mu Ik putl\ tni(,tii > < ompletc 1 \ ou 1 look tlu (act 
that the cotton industn abroul is nioie ( age 1 to tiy out new idea 
than we ih 111 I me i-»luu, witli tin risult that in conJunetion with 
tlu Bntisli textile engmeus 111 w line lime n and dimn<, airange 
me ills ha\t bun developd with tlu sole object ol t< due 11114 their 
pioduction costs 

It is istmindmg m these modem times to find (jmte a munbe t of 
I ancashm nulU Mill being dmen h\ beam engines installed at 
least Ejoto()0, 01 e\cn moit, ycais tgo, llso upright shafts driving 
each floor b\ lx u 1 wlucls, tlu whole outfit bemg hopelessly out ol 
date and me flic lent Ilowc m they < \pe ct to compc te igamst mills 
with modem equipment ? 

A tvpual (\unplc ol how the riming arrangunent of an old 
null has lx<n muddied inel hr out. lit up to date by tlu application 
ol clcetiu dmc n hown in 1 i^s 7 and S 

1 aeliof the live spinning loom eontauud elght pairs of mules, 
m gau r >< , <), S ’S ^pmdle 1 ot a I 1 cngth ol tlnw, m*- , spindle 
sjxed, 10000 1 j>in pintum* <,S\ (omits It will be seen horn 
I 7 the original ilmi wnby means ol a vc 1 lieal ilia It running 
at 10S 1 j)iii f dming t uh spuming loom linedialt rt 270 tpm 
through lx vc 1 geai I lu weight ol the veilreal shaft md bevel 

gears alone was 4 , tons, each spummg-ioom lmcslnit was 147 1 ft 
long and suppoitcd in j<> sleeve bearings having nottlc-ficd oiling 
arrange me nts, each lint -.halt ptille \ was ^4 ins diametei dnvmg 
on to a i(mii diamctci pullev on the mule countershaft, the licit 
speed Ixm^ 2,40*, It per minute* 

tig S shows a plan and elevation of one of the spinning rooms 
when changed ovci to electru chive* It will lie seen that two So 
hcjrsc-jiowci 7201pm motois were installed, eaeli (hiving four 
pairs ol mules J he motors were eliucl coupled to a 20-ft length of 
hneshaft, supported in three Ilolfmann roller bearings A 16111 
diameter pullev was fitted on the hneshaft driving a 20-111 pulley 
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on the mule countershaft, thus increasing the bell speed to 3,016 ft. 
j>er minute. New driving pulleys were fitted to the countershaft 
so as not to alter the speed of the mules. 

Tins change-o\or was earned out one floor at a tune, starting 
with the top floor, resulting in the minimum interference with the 
noimal manufacturing orations, and when completed the 
production 111 the spinning rooms had increased jx?r cent. In 
addition the maintenance cost on the mules was reduced, due to 
the regularity of the drive. 

The above example clearly shows that, without making any 
alteration whatever in the productive machines, increased produc¬ 
tion was obtained without any additional labour being employed. 

There are, of course, a few nulls which have changed over to 
electric drive where the owners claim that no* increased production 
lias bein obtained, and if this is the ease it has been due to the 
application and not the electric drive, as there are still a great 
many mill managers who will not agree to any change in speed 
of the hneshafts or alteration in pulley ratios so as to obtain better 
belt speeds; because they are wedded to tradition they overlook 
the fundamental fact that the existing lineshaft speeds were all 
based on the speed of the steam engine driving the mill, which in 
the case of lieam engines ranged from 2S to ^ r.p.m. and horizontal 
and vertical engines up to 7 s r.p.m., and to obtain a lineshaft 
speed of 200 to j(K> r.p.m. was quite a good increase in speed, and 
was in line with the speeds of the machine they were driving at the 
time the mills were erected. 

The textile machinery builders were always progressing in the 
design ol their machine's, and experience proved that higher speeds 
were necessary in the; blowing room and spinning departments, with 
the result we find in the blowing room of most mills a mass of 
countershafts and Ixdts, so as to get a speed of 1 ,000 to 1, too on the 
the openers and scutching machinery, and in the ring and mule 
spinning rooms, lineshaft pulleys 42 ins. to 54 ms. diameter driving 
10 to 12-in. pulleys on the machines. 

It should lx* obvious to anyone that where high sjieeds are 
required on machinery the most efficient drive is the one in which 
the driving shaft is running at, or near, the same speed as the driven 
shaft, so that equal pulleys can lx' used, thus obtaining the maxi¬ 
mum arc of contact of the lx*-lt and of suitable diameter to give a 
reasonable belt speed of 3,000 to 4,000 ft. }>er minute, or, letter still, 
wherever possible, direct couple the electric motor to the machine 
to lx> driven, and this is the general tendency in all industries to 
employ individual motor drive to each machine. There are quite 
n number of cotton mills abroad completely equipped with 
individual motor drive which has proved highly successful. 

There are many mill owners and managers who do not believe 
that any advantage can lx* gained by the individual electric drive, 
but one can only remind them, that their forefathers ridiculed the 
steam locomotive and steam ships, and in their own times the 
progress made in road and air transport. 

The fad that individual electric drive is available for all types 
of textile machinery makes it possible to instal additional machinery 
to meet changing trade conditions in rooms which would not allow 
for lineshaft drives or rooms far remote from the main engine, or, 
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under conditions where the main engine is already fully loaded 
Where comparisons have been made m the same mill of similar 
machines, the machine driven by the individual electric motor has 
shown ii]) better as regards production and quality of product 
Winn a mill owner decides to modernize his timing 
ltnngtnit nts, the following methods are available — 

1 Tnstal turbine plant and dme all mill lint shahs b) ropts 

2 Instal turbine plant and generator and drive part of null 
by ropes and part electrically 

3 Instal turbine generating plant and drive mill by motors 

4 Purchase power from a public supply and drive mill by 
motors 

Methods I and 2 can only be used when the construction of 
the mill will allow This refeis especially to existing mills, 
when it is necesary to replace an existing engine 

Method 3 can usually be applied to anv mill where space is 
aiailable for the turbine plant 

With either methods i, 2 or 3 the alxwe remarks arc based on 
the assumption that there is an adequate supply of cooling water 
for the condensers, even if this be sufncitnl only for making up the 
evaporation losses met with on a cooling tower system, also theie 
is no great difficulty m obtaining fuel and disposing of the ashes, 
etc 

Method 4 can be applied to any mill, regardless of its shape, 
si/e or construction 

The only way to make a true comparison of running costs 
between schemes 1 and 4, also 2 and 4, is to drive the mill in the 
same wav For instance, in Schemel, all the mill lineshafts arc 
drwen by ropes from the main rojie pulley, couplecf to the gear box 
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HAVE YOU 100 LOOMS? 


The Terrell Bobbin 
Waste Stripping 
Machine is a fine eco¬ 
nomic proposition on 
this or a larger number 
of looms. 

It will in every case 
repay the initial outlay 
within two years. 

™ ~ 75-100 pitas per imuulc. 

Send your bobbins for report and further particulars front:-- 

GEO. THOMAS & CO., LTD., 

Parsonage Lane, Deansgate (60), MANCHESTER. 

Sole European and Colonial Agents. 



C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 
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of the turbine, as shown in Fig. 0, then the equivalent electric drive 
to this under scheme 4 is to simply replace the turbine and gear 
box by one large motor, as shown in Fig. 10, and under these 
conditions these two methods are slriitly comparable. 

There arq very few null owners who would entertain the idea of 
installing, say, a 1,500 brake horse-power motor for driving their 
mills, although it would be |ust as 1 el table in service as the steam 
turbine, considerably cheaper to instal, and give* the sum* results at 
the productive machinery as the steam turbine*. 

The mill owner, when contemplating electric drive, instinctively 
asks for his mill to lx' split up into sections, each section driven 
by a motor, whirls is an acknowledgment that he considers it will 
give him a better -drive and be more convenient to handle, and this 
is just what has been found to l>c the case in practice, with the result 
that the individual horse-power of the motors lioing installed in 
mills is gradually getting smaller, indicating that the mill owners 
who have changed over to electric drive are appreciating the value 
of grouping their productive machinery into smaller groups, until, 
eventually, individual drive will lx* the only type of chive employed 
in cotton mills. 

As we are considering spinning and spinning and manufacturing 
mills only, there should be no hesitation in deciding oil the system 
of drive to adopt wherever there is a public supply available at a 
price not exceeding o.(>d. per unit. 

A great many null owners arc* of the opinion that liecausc they 
must have; steam for heating the mill and for the* tapes they might 
as will raise steam for ]lower; this would l>c quite in order if the 
steam demand coincided with power demand or in cases where 
the whole* of the power ran lx k generated as a by-product of the pro¬ 
cess steam, but in the spinning mills under consideration the steam 
required for heating is not, on an average, more than ro to 12 per 
cent, of the steam raised for power purposes and is chiefly required 
for wanning the mill at nights, week-ends and holidays, and fora 
short time during working hours. The amount required is very 
variable*, dejiending: upon tin* seasons of the year. 

In a manufacturing mill, the average heating and process steam 
does not exceed 13 to 20 per cent, of the total ]*>wer steam; the 
extra steam required over the spinning mill is for the tapes, and 
the demand is very variable during working hours, and, in 
addition, in many cases it is required during the dinner hour. 
Therefore the question of steam for heating and process in the mill 
we are considering can have no lx'aring on the question of whether 
to install your own jxwer plant or purchase power from a public 
supply. 

A great' deal has l>een written on this subject, and some 
remarkable figures have liecn submitted to mill owners, according 
to whether the scheme lias Iwn put forward by the steam engineer 
or electrical engineer, but it should be borne in mind that the scheme 
which shows the lowest running cost is not necessarily always the 
best one to adopt, and it is wise to remember that the scheme 
which requires the most capital $0 instal locks up capital 
unproductively, whereas such capital might otherwise l>e employed 
in sonic direct way in/ the mill, such as to modernize the productive 
machines and thereby increase output or improve the quality of the 
product, giving a letter return on the capital invested. 
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[o lllustiate the ilx>\e statement, suppose we consider a mill 
equipped with machinery capable of producing 2,000,000 lbs of 
A am pci annum and uquinng Moo hoise-power to drive the 
machine n 

lo equip this null with steam plant capable o£ producing the 
abo\c hoi si-power complete with rope race, etc , would require an 
<\p(ndituie of 1 30,000, and it should be able to earn interest at 
the late of at least 5 pci cent Depreciation must also be provided 
for, and this is usually taken as a fixed amount per annum, 
although it is sometimes taken as a fixed percentage on a 
diminishing capital value, but in this case we will assume it is a 
fixed amount 01 5 per cent per annum 

Therefore, interest and depreciation amount to 10 per cent of 
£30,000, that is, £3,000, and this represents a charge per lb of 
£3,000 x 240 
£2,000,000 lbs * 1:500 

This means that 3bd per lb must be added to the out-of- 
pockct cost of cotton and spinning operations, so that the selling 
price may include the requisite inteiest and depreciation to cover 
the capital expenditure on the power plant 

If instead of equipping the mill with its own steam plant it 
had been decided to go m for electric drive and purchase power 
fiom a supply company, the choice of the following methods of 
drive would have been available 

(,<0 Single 1,300 horse-power niotoi chive, direct coupled 
to mam rope pulley at a cost of £6,000 

(£' Group motor duve on the basis of a motor for hneshaft 
at a cost of £11,000 

(c) Individual motor drive for each machine at a cost of 
£ 13,ooo 

Taking interest and depreciation on the capital expenditure as 
before, 10 per cent per annum, the charge per lb would be, for 
electric duve, 


(a) 600 x 240 
2 , 000,000 

(b) 1,100 x 240 

2,000,000 
(0 1,500 x 240 
2,000,000 


- 022d 
133d 
18cl 


We will now compare the running costs of the steam plant and 
purchase power, and ser what effect it has on the cost per lb 
Steam-driven Mill 1,500 b h p for 2,400 hours 


Coal Power and Heating 2,250 

Wages 500 

Repairs, Maintenance, Rent, 

Rates, Insurance at 5 l per 

cent on Capital Expenditure 1,650 


£4,400 


Power cost per lb « = *528d 

2,000,000 



u< n\i( if s; (jfo\ 


7 T 7 


I Uitnutl Dm i 

Si fn mi I S im^li 1 500 blip Motor 


f 

i'uich i < cl IWm 1 >00 000 units p ( i umum it b<l 5,750 
Heating (oil VK) 

Wage, 175 

Repairs Munt<nuu< R<nt K U s In arm < it 

* per << nt on ( ipit il <\p<mlitim 180 


lit K>5 

h 4/)^ i( 74/i 

Pow( r tost pi i II) £ (KH)( - K) 7 m 

I licit fou Iroin th«s( li^iiKs (Ik cost ol |k>\mi pii 11> wtiglil 
of yarn piodutcd is as follows 

Stc im I l< < Iru il Dnvt 

Or iv< \ B C 

P‘ r lb p<i lb pn lb p< i lb 

Intuest mcl I)< pic cut ion tod 072(1 H2d 18(1 

Running ( ost *s28d 7b8d 855d 04(1 x 

888d MOd 087d 1 lid 

> 1 hes< hguus hue lucn imi<t<<l to dlow loi lh< ditfucme in 
efficiency of tin luge motor us< d m m In m< \ computed with tin lower 
efh<ien<y of the small* t motors used m churns B md ( ind to <ovo 
transmission losses, <l< 

The' alxwe figure •> au all lust <1 on <oal it iSs ;ki ton at tin 
mill and puic based clcctiuitv at (xl pn kw lioui also each 
method of dims gives equal ptoduction I Ins, of course, is not 
correct, ascithu of the tlcctiual dims Hoi ( , il piojKil> applied, 
will give increase d production, with the icsuit that as the ptoduction 
in< leases the ovc du ad standing chant s an u due id, thus n during 
the total pmductiou costs 

From these ligmcs it will lx sun, although the steam plant 
shows the lowest tunning cost wlun capital chaigcs ai< neglected, 
wlicn these are taken into cotisnk ration the eqmvdent electric 
drive sc home A, using muclnpcd piwti, is the eluants! 

Now the chatgcs on capital aie ol tin utmost importance to 
the successful operation of a null, and tin \ linuld lx coiiectly pio 
fortioned on theehfle u nt pad of the null buildings, powu plant, 
and eqmpim nt, and link -»this is done it is impossible h>i theimll 
management to have anv idea as to the <ost of ptoduction ol each 
process m the mill 

Jf these capital charges aie piopuly taken can ol when 
determining the'c<ist of production and au definitely laid by in 
real securities or cash assets, their accumulation would provide a 
fund lor the nrogicssivc modernization of the plant and equipment 
In these modern times, where such rai id unpiovomcnls arc being 
made m textile machinely, the amount put aside each year to 
cover depreciation will have to be increase cl to cover 
<fc obsolescence, 1 * which should be i puccntag based on the 
estimated life of a machine', in order that at the expiration of a 
certain penod new machine ly may be installed, so that the null 
can keep pace with the rapid nnpiovtincuts and new ideas which 
are being developed each year 
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If, now, the difference in capital expenditure between a steam- 
power plant and any of the electrical schemes using purchased 
power was to be invested inside the mill on productive machinery, 
i* would earn more money than if invested m power plant, besides 
creating- more valuable assets 

It must be realized that a steam-power plant cannot be classed 
as a valuable asset, as it has been designed especially for the mill 
conditions and would have no practical market value it it had 
to be sold, whereas with the standardization of electrical supply, 
under the electricity depat tment, the electrical apparatus, 
especially B or C, would command a higher price, especially 
the motor equipment supplied with scheme C, as the motors 
would form part of the productive machine and could be utilized 
anywhere. One need only follow the second-hand sales of 
machinery and equipment to realize the value placed on modern 
equipment as against the older. 

When considering purchased power with either scheme 
B or C, especially C, and the price actually paid to the power 
company for the power consumed, this is really an inclusive price 
consisting of two items as far the user is concerned, cue for the 
actual cost of power to drive the mill and the other a premium on 
an insurance against a complete shut-down of the mill due to 
failure of power. 

Now with a steam plant or even electrical scheme A, which is 
the equivalent of the steam plant, any breakdown of the steam 
plant on the motor m scheme A may cause a prolonged shut-down 
of the mill, with the consequent loss of trade 

I know many mill owners will say we have never had a shut¬ 
down due to failure of the steam plant, with which I quite agree, 
but they still go on paying the insurance on, the plant as a safe¬ 
guard, but it must be realized that this insurance only usually 
covers for the repair or replacement of the damaged part, and not 
for loss of trade, whereas with purchased power and scheme 
B or C the possibility of a complete shut-down of sufficient length 
of time to interfere seriously with normal production is practically 
impossible with the present system of public supply. 


A Circular Loom. 


Our attention has been drawn to a new circular loom recently 
invented by an employee of the Socictc Colombe Loom Works, Les 
Fils de Guillaum Diederichs This loom is the invention of 
J. Jabouley, and embodies revolutionary features of construction 
ana operation, although it weaves cloth comparable in all respects 
with that woven on an ordinary loom. 

In the Jabouley loom the warp threads from four beams are 
caused to forai a vertical circular tube of yam which is rotated 
around its axis, and the circumference of which is equal to thf width 
of the cloth to be produced. The shuttles or weft suppliers are 
stationary during weaving, and are fixed in the same horizontal 
plane at the periphery of the tube. Each of them inserts one pick 
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SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery 

FOR PREPARING, COMBING, SPINNING AND 
DOUBLING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, &c. 
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and beats up that inserted by the preceding shuttle or supplier. 
The cloth can lx* compared to the thread of a screw on which the 
number of grooves is equal to the number of weft suppliers. The 
circular loom thus inserts several picks of weft simultaneously with 
one circular movement. The weit is drawn along by the cloth and 
consequently unwound. The propelling of the shuttle is dispensed 
with. The fact of weaving in a tubular form enables very wide 
fabrics to lx* obtained, and providing the s|X'ed at the circumference 



The Jabouley Circular Loom. 

is constant the output is proportionate to the number of weft 
suppliers that can lie fitted. 

The loom is automatically stop|x*d when either a warp or a 
weft thread breaks or runs out. 

One advantage of the new loom is that wider cloths can be 
woven on less floor space than in the ordinary loom. Although 
the loom is Iniilt rather high it is not by any means unmanageable. 
Another advantage is that owing to the shuttles lieing stationary 
during weaving all the troubles of shuttle projection are eliminated. 
The principle of the speed at which cloth can lx; woven has advan¬ 
tages over the ordinary loom, as, a|>art from the speed at the circum¬ 
ference, production is proportionate to the number ofl weft suppliers 
which can be fitted. This, of course, makes it necessary to build 
wide looms. For example, in a circular loom with a reed space of 
72 ins. turning at 2or.p.m. inserting six picks at a time from, six weft 

supplies, the output would be x 2 ^ x ^ 2 =240 yards of weft 

inserted per minute, or 120 picks. In a circular loom of 144 ins 
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reed space rotating at ior.p.m., i.e., the same speed at the circum¬ 
ference, inserting 12 picks at a time, the weft woven per minute 

would be ~ 2 ~ x =480 yards, or 120 picks. 

As the weft suppliers are stationary it is possible for them to be 
made of such a size as will yield a larger weaving capacity. The 
weft never breaks, and the strain to which the warp is subjected 
is infinitely less than that of an ordinary loom. The yarn passes 
only once through the dents of the reed, and therefore the friction 
between the reed and the warp ends is brought to the absolute 
minimum. These advantages, together with the warp and weft 
stop motion, enable one weaver to look after several looms. It is 
also claimed that the overlooking of these looms is simplified, as 
they are mechanically efficient and the necessary precision does not 
create any difficulty to the overlooker. 

The agents for this loom in England are: Wm. Shirley & Co. 
Ltd., 78, King Street, Manchester. 


CHROMIUM PLATING. 


According to the Chromium Corporation of America, chromium 
plating should find increased uses in the textile industry. The 
coefficient of friction of chromium is 30 per cent, lower than that of 
any other metal, and its ability to withstand corrosion makes it 
particularly adapted for the use in the finishing processes. It is 
cheap, does not crack or chip like porcelain 

It is easy to clean and will not tarnish. It resists oxidation to 
1,350® F. These properties of chromium plate Tnake it applicable 
to printing rolls, schrciner rolls, drying equipment, tensions, 
guides, ana miscellaneous equipment. Although it may bo applied 
to practically all base metals, chromium plate is es]>ecially effective 
over steel, copper, or nickel. 

A thin deposit of chromium aj>plied to the copper rollers used 
in the textile-printing industry will prolong the life indefinitely. 
It not only prevents small scratches and drags in, the flat surfaces 
of the roll, which cause profit-killing shut downs; but it will produce 
a higher quality of printed goods with clearer detail, sharjirr lines, 
and cleaner blank areas. 

Chrome-plated schrciner rolls will last much longer than the 
implated steel rolls and will retain their high lustre. The plating 
provides a rust protection which is so often needed, due to the 
changes in temperature and the carelessness of operatives who put 
their perspiring hand's on the rolls, leaving corroded imprints. Due 
to the hardness of the coating it will preserve the lines and aid in 
imparting a high lustre to the cloth. 


NEW HIGH-SPEED WARPER. 


The Draper Corporation Hopedale, Mass., U.S.A., announce the 
placing on. the market of a new high-speed warper designed and 
built to mn at any rate that speed yarn and creel conditions will 
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allow. The company claims that this now model e\en at great speed 
it. almost vibrationless and noisoloss. The machine will take beams 
up to 2*8 inches in diameter, may be used with any modern creel 
designed for high-speed warping, and it stops quickly and easily 
because its high ]m\\er brakes! match its brake speed. They 
also state that it has a l>eam doffer easily operated, regulated by 
screws with triple* threads that save one-third of the time and labour 
of doffing, and that it lias a sliding bar stop-motion of the. loom 
type with patent device to ojien the warps where an end is down. 


MERCERIZING COTTON ROVING. 


Mercerizing of cotton in the form of roving is said to lx* made 
possible by a process and machine announced recently by ITygrolit, 
Inc., 576, Davis Avenue, Kearny, N.J. The cotton is treated 
with a social mercerizing solution in the form in which it leaves 
the slubber or intermediate frames. 

Roving on the slubbers is wound on perforated lulx's con¬ 
structed of rust-proof steel which are put over common (Iyer bobbins 
made of wood or hard-pressed paper. The roving is then wound 
on in the usual manner. The pi*rlorated tulx's holding the roving 
are removed from the Ixibbins and placed in a special apparatus 
containing the mercerizing liquor. This solution causes shrinking 
of the cotton fibre. Natural tension is afforded by the wound 
form of the roving; and mechanical tension devices, such as are 
needed for mercerizing skeins, are unnecessary. Washing and 
drying of the roving is carried out while it is still on the tubes. 
The tubes are replaced on the flyer bobbins and the spinning 
operations are continued. The mercerized yarn, in spinning, can 
he brought immediately into any kind of package that the mill 
may desire, such as bobbins, cops, cones, or lieanis. 

The manufacturers state that the Flygrolit method is especially 
imjiortant for treating cotton that is to lx' used in.the manufacture 
of plush, knitting yarns, and mixed fabrics containing rayon, and 
also for installation in spinning mills desiring to install small 
mercerizing units, [eliminating the necessity of winding the yarn 
on skeins is said to reduce the cost of mercerizing. 


MORE LOOMS PER WEAVER. 


The Burnley ex|>erimenl of eight looms jxt weaver has been 
valuable as showing not only the saving effected as compart'd with 
the usual system of four looms to the weaver, but a comparison can 
now 1 be made of what* the automatic can save as compared with the 
other two* systems. Production costs of the three systems have been 
carefully prepared, and we are now able to publish them. 

The Burnley printer trade is eminently suitable for experiments 
of the " more l<x>ms per weaver M ty|X‘, whether they be ordinary 
looms or automatics. The comparison is made on a Burnley printer 
56 ins. by Qijyds., 72 by 76, using 38*8 twist and 38's weft. 
The cost of the ordinary l<x>m is placed at £14, producing 182 
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yards per week, while the automatic (Northrop) cost is £55, with a 
production of 175 yards per week with 24 looms to the weaver. The 
parallel costs for a cut of gi£ yards long for the three systems are 
as follows: — 



Four-loom 

system. 

Pence. 

Eight-loom 

system. 

Pence. 

Northrop 

Pence. 

38’s Beam at 17id. + 3d. lb. for 
size 7.67 lbs. at 18d. 

138.06 

... 138.06 

... 138.06 

2/50 Cheese=0.164 lbs. at 30d. 

4.92 

4.92 

4.92 

*38’s Weft=8.64 lbs. at 15d. 

129.60 

... 126.00 

... 124.20 

Weavers wage . 

59.50 

43.00 

;;;} 70.16 

- Expenses . 

35.58 

38.30 

95.08 

367.66 

-81.30 

... 350.28 

... 337.34 

Regain from sale of waste at 6d. 
lb.= five per cent, of 8.46 = 
.43 lbs. 

2.58 



Regain from sale of waste 2\ per 
cent, of 8.4 lbs. = 21 lbs. 
at 6d. 


1.26 


Regain from sale of waste, one 
per cent, of 8.28 lbs. =082 
lbs. at 6d. 

__ 

_ 

.49 

Net cost of cloth . 

365.08d. ... 349.02d. 

... 336,85d 


Tn the case of the eight-loom system, 2\ per cent, saving is due to using bastard 
oops, while on the automatic system one per cent, waste is the guaranteed allowance 
by the Northrop Company. {Textile Weekly.) 
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HETH, MANCHESTER T /^\ T T ABC (5thand6th Edition*) 

Tsl$phon*$: II J I I I XI BENTLEY’S. A1, and 

ARDWIGK 3601 (7 linos] 17 W ^ X X ^ WESTERN UNION 

HETHERINGTON 

- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 

1 

Introduced the Hopper Feeder to thia country 
THE Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders 

Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential Motion 
FIRM Invented the All-Metal Mule Carriage 

■ ■ Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 

imrA Were the Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 
Ili” Are now the Sole Mahers of the New Model Patented 
Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS S? CO., MANCHESTER 


Codis: 

ABC (5thand6th Edition*) 
BENTLEY’S. AI. and 
WESTERN UNION 


AGENTS IN ALL FARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Establish'd 1804 


HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerland) 

Makers of all kinds of Textile Test¬ 
ing Machines and Instruments. 
Newest automatic strength and 
elongation testers. 

Newest twist counters for single 
yams. 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
STANDARD 

with electric hot air blower, the 
quickest, completest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determine the 
moisture of cotton, yam, etc. 

Agents for England; 

W. ISHERWOOD & CO, 
32, Albert Street, King Street West 
Manchester. 
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Telephone No.: 1788 City. Telegrams: " Esperanto, Manchester “ 

Henry Tetlow & Sons 

MILES PLAITING REED, IIEALD AND WIRE WORKS 

Variey Street, Oldham Road, MANCHESTER 

Makers of all kinds of 

REEDS, COTTON and WIRE HEALDS 

For Silk, Cotton, Art. Silk, Linen and Woollen Goods 


Polished Reed Wire £^VcSTo 

Length. Reed Ends, Reed Ribs and Reed Band. 


DOUBLERS 


COTTON HEALD YARNS 


TETLOW’S “SIMPLEX” EXPANDING COMBS 

Expanding Back Reeds, Front Combs and Zig-Zag Combs, Fixed 
Back Reeds, Front Combs and Lease Reeds, etc. 

Specialty—Zig-Zag expanding Comb* for artificial silk. 



GINNING 

MACHINERY 

0/ off Tupn and for all Claws 
of Seed Cotton , comprising 

Complete Ginning Installations on 
the Pneumatic Principle. 
40-50-70-114 Power Saw Gins with 
Automatic Feeder and Condenser, 
Power Saw Gins with Hand Feeder. 
Saw Unter Gins. 

Hand Power Saw Gins. 

Saw Sharpening Machines. 

Macarthy Gins, Single and Double 
Action. 

Hand Power Macarthy Gins. 

Seed Cotton Openers. 



Battery of 5 Saw Gins with Pneumatic Feed, showing 
Lint Mue and delivery of cotton to Condenser . 


DOBSON & BARLOW, Ltd. 


Algo mak< n of machinery for the manu 
torture of Cotton Waste, Woof, Worsted, 
Rmn, Staple Fibre, and othtr Yarns. 


— established 1790 — 

BOLTON, ENGLAND 
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Result of the British Government’s Enquiry 
into the Cotton Industry of Lancashire. 


Lari y in |uly a report was published by the British Government 
on this subject It will he rememliered that the Government 
appointed some 12 months ago a Commission to investigate the 
causes ot the depression of the cotton industry in Lancashire and 
to suggest remedies The taking of the evidence (Mended over 
six months, experts from the various organizations of masters and 
o|>eijtives mteiested directly m and allied with the cotton industry 
submitted written and veibal evidence, and in this way a mass of 
material has been collected, but as it contained information of a 
confidential nature the whole of the evidence has not lieen 
published. The Report ((and., 3,61s, 6d. net, may be purchased 
from II. M. Stationery Office, Ada strut House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2) contains some 28 pages, and we extract from it the 
following conclusions and recommendations. 

Conclusions. 

(0 Since before the war the world consumption of cotton piece 
goods appears to have risen, but the yardage of such goods 
exported from Great Britain is now less than two-thirds of what 
it was in rr)To-n. 

(2) By far the most serious losses of trade are those in the export 
of coarse stamUud lines of cotton piece goods. The information 
available from the trade returns does not enable precise figures to be 
given for these lines of goods. It may be noted, however, that the 
exports of grey unbleached piece goods, which in 1913 amounted to 
2,^7,402 thousand linear yards, had fallen by 1924 to 1,402,27s 
t housand linear yards. Since that date there has been a progressive 
decline, exports in 1929 falling as low as 954*823 thousand linear 
yards. The exports of prints also have fallen from 1,230,754 
thousand linear yards in 1913 to $$1,706 thousand linear yards last 
year. 

(3) Losses in the export trade have not been confined to the 
coarse standard lines, and there are increasing indications that 
competition is becoming keener in all classes of cotton piece goods, 
including the finer ana more varied lines. 

(4) The markets in which Lancashire has suffered the most 
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serious losses are those in the Far East, particularly India, China 
and Japan. 

A*- lcgaitls India, the laige falling-off of cotton goods exported 
from Lancashire is, m the main, due to an increase in the production 
of cotton goods in India, but also partly to Japanese competition. 

Outside India, the most formidable competition is from Japan. 
1 he Japanese cotton industry has grown sufficiently powerful not 
only to supply its home market, but also to develop a formidable 
export business, largely at the expense of Lancashire. Japanese 
cotton goods are at present mainly exported to the Eastern markets, 
but the Japanese are extending their export trade to more distant 
countries, eg., to East Africa. 

(5) Until far-reaching improvements are introduced into the 
British industry, there is no likelihood that Lancashne will be able 
to arrest the decline in her export trade, still less that she will 
recover the trade which she has lost. 

(6^ The organization of the Lancashire cotton industry, with the 
exception of the finishing section, is substantially the same as that 
which existed in the nineteenth century, but her successful foreign 
rivals m the world trade have adopted a very different method of 
organization. Their system is based on the establishment of the 
closest relations between production and marketing. 

(7) The marketing of Lancashire piece goods is at present con¬ 
ducted almost exclusively on the basis of the acceptance of orders 
that are individually profitable to the merchant concerned without 
regard to the needs of production or to the economies that may be 
achieved m standard goods by mass production and long runs. 

(8) To enable the manufacture of standard goods once more to 
be energetically developed, Lancashire requires a marketing system 
so organized as to secure a steady outlet for goods produced by the 
most economic methods. 

(()) The cost of production of cotton goods in Lancashire is 
substantially higher than that in the countries which offer her the 
most serious competition. If that competition is to be met, it is 
essential that the employers and ojieratives in all sections of the 
industry should reduce costs and increase efficiency by concerted 
action. 

(10) There are three possible ways by which these two purposes 
may be approached, namely, (a) the technical improvement of the 
spinning and manufacturing sections, involving considerable 
re-equipment; (£) the formation of larger units within each section 
of the industry; (c) the extension of co-operative effort on the lines 
initiated by the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organizations. 
These methods are interrelated, and it is not to be expected that 
any one of them by itself could be effective; 

(11) In the preceding conclusions we have endeavoured to state 
the various remedies that it is open to Lancashire herself to apply to 
her present troubles. There is no alternative method of recovery. 
The system which brought prosperity to the cotton industry is 
to-day manifestly inadequate to meet the strain of modern con¬ 
ditions. A new world has emerged from the chaos created by the 
war, and the great losses that Lancashire has since suffered are in 
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large part due to an attempt to conduct its industry on pre-war 
lines and to a refusal to recognize that the old conditions, so 
favourable to I ancashire, have passed away for ever. Recent years 
of adversity have, however, given some proof that the leaders of 
Lancashire realize the gravity of the situation and the need for new 
methods to cope with it. The necessary measures for re-organi- 
zation are known and the finance required is available. 

The well-being of the cotton industry is more than the concern 
of Lancashire herself. Tt is of vital interest to the country as a 
whole. No nation could tolerate the neglect of hopeful means of 
recovery when confronted with the decline of .so important an export 
mdustiy, with the burden of hardship and imsoiy which such a 
decline must mean to the workers whose employment is destroyed. 
The cnsis is urgent anti immediate action is imperative We are 
confident that t ne organized operatives and employers of Lancashire 
will embark forthwith upon the serious consideration of the measures 
essential to the recovery of their trade. If, however, this hope is 
disappointed, or if any section proves recalcitrant, we think it right 
to place on record our considered view that it would be the duty of 
Ills Majesty’s Government themselves to consider inviting 
Parliament to confer upon them any necessary jxiwers. 

Recommendations. 

In the light of the foregoing conclusions, we recommend that 
His Majesty's Government should take every step in their power to 
urge on the employers and operatives in Lancashire the importance 
of considering the following jmssible means of reducing the costs of 
production and recovering the lost export trade in cotton goods. 
They are methods which have proved of economic value to 
Lancashire’s successful rivals, and they are of sufficient importance 
to justify the most careful consideration. In most cases their 
application could only be gradual, and would require at every stage 
the closest and most cordial co-operation between the employers and 
operatives of Lancashire 

(1) Possible M'ethods of Tethniial Improvement. For the 
manufacture of cheap standard lines in which British goods have 
lxx-n so largely ousted from the Eastern markets, extensive use has 
been made of the short-stapled Indian cotton. This lias hitherto 
lieen but little used in Lancashire, where the longer-stapled but 
more expensive American cotton has been almost exclusively 
preferred. In this way her competitors, some of whom have 
acquired great skill in the mixing of Indian and other cottons with 

'American cotton, have secured an initial advantage over Lancashire 
by using a cheaper cotton for their manufactures. 

(2) Other countries use ring spindles to a much greater extent 
than Lancashire, and this method of spinning is of especial 
importance where Indian and other short-stapled cotton is to be 
used. The use of such cotton might also require a readjustment of 
the lialance between cardroom and spinning machinery. High-draft 
spinning machinery and high-speed winding machinery have also 
been found to offer the possibility of valuable economies. 

(3) In the manufacturing section the most important develop¬ 
ment abroad has been the introduction of automatic and semi- 
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automatic looms for the weaving of standard cloths. These do not, 
as a rule, give a greater output per loom, but each weaver can mind 
a very much larger number of looms than in the case of the ordinary 
power loom as used in Lancashire. In this way, in important 
saving in wage costs is possible concurrently with an improvement 
m the remuneration of the individual weaver. 

(4) The initial cost of automatic looms, ami, to a less extent, of 
automatic attachments to ordinary looms, is high, and we received 
important evidence that automatic looms could not be worked 
economically on a single shift i>er day. 

(5) Amalgamation . The formation of larger units in the 
spinning and manufacturing sections of the industry would serve 
three great purposes : (a) dhey would permit full advantage to lie 
taken of any possibilities of technical improvement and would 
secure economies in production costs; (, b ) they would enable n 
common policy to be formulated and carried into effect within each 
of these sections; (c) they would provide a firm basis for such a 
measure of co-ordination Ixdween those engaged in the various 
processes of production and marketing as will enable Lancashire 
once more to take the initiative in the markets of the world These 
units should be strong enough to formulate a definite production 
policy and to enter into arrangements with one another and with 
the other sections of the industry, including the merchants and 
the finishers, for a forward policy. The finishers are already com¬ 
bined to a substantial extent, and the formation of strong and 
well-balanced amalgamation among the merchants also deserves 
careful consideration. 

(6) Considerable sums of fresh capital may be required in con¬ 
nection with amalgamations for such purposes as re-conditioning 
and re-equipping mills and for development. We are assured that, 
for any comprehensive and satisfactory rationalization scheme 
having for its object the reduction of production costs and improved 
marketing, the necessary fmance will be forthcoming. 

(7) Development of Co-operative Effort throughout the hidustry. 
Valuable sendee is being rendered to the cotton industry by the 
Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organizations. The exjx’rimonts 
that arc being set on foot under the auspices of the Committee in 
co-operative production and systematic marketing of standard lines 
of goods should provide a practical testing ground of the, 
possibilities of solving what we regard as the central problem of the 
industry. More generally, the Committee can do valuable work in 
various directions, in economic investigation and its co-ordination 
with technical research and in the practical application of l>oth, in 
the interchange of ideas and information between the various 
sections of the industry, in organized propaganda and the finding 
of new uses for cotton. The Joint Committee affords an 
opportunity for the development of a centre of information and 
study, a common mind, a concerted policy, for the industry as a 
whole. 

(8) The changed conditions abroad, particularly in the Far 
East, have vitally affected the position at nome. We believe that 
advantage might accrue from an examination of these conditions on 
the spot by the representatives of the British industry. In the event 
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of the industry deciding to send out a mission or missions for this 
purpose, we recommend that His Majesty’s Government should do 
all in their power to facilitate and assist their work. 


It will bo seen that tills Report contains really only one new 
point, and that is “ the inference that the trade unions should he 
prepared to work double shifts hi mse of automatic looms, and 
generally adapt themselves to the (hanged conditions of the 
industry ” Such recommendation, coining from the representatives 
of a Labour Government, should certainly l">e of value. 

The International Federation may claim that its reports on mass 
production in U.S. (192S), on Japan and China (1920) and India 
(1930) contain a good deal, if not all, of the facts dealt with in this 
Report. 

The textile trade unions’ attitude towards the recommenda¬ 
tions of this report is best illustrated by the action of one of them 
giving notice that the eight-loom experiment must stop immediately 
at one of the mills where arrangements for its extension were said 
to be in preparation. 


Cotton Mill Conditions in the South 

of U.S.A. 


We extract the following from a report compiled recently by 
Robert C. Dexter, Ph.D., Secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian Association: — 

Background. 

The laboui supply in practically all the textile mills is drawn from two 
classes of people, the tenant farmer in the Piedmont area and the 
mountaineer from the foothills of the Appalachians. At the very outset it 
is only fair to say that probably, with a few exceptions, the condition of 
the workers in the mills to-day is infinitely better than that of their “ kin¬ 
folk,*' to use a Southern term, who still remain on the farms, and especially 
those who arc living in the mountains. Conditions among the tenant 
farmeis aie appalling. A recent study by the Federal Government showed 
that the average cash income in three counties of South Caiolina was less 
than $300 a year. Of course the farmer raised a good deal of his pioducc 
and he had his home, such as it was, but his standard of living was low and 
educational facilities weie very meagre. To an even greater extent this 
is true of the mountaineer. Up to a few years ago there were practically 
no educational facilities in the mountain “ coves ” and the housing con¬ 
ditions are even yet exceedingly primitive. These families lived and still 
live an isolated life. One of the mill managers with whom 1 talked said 
that one of his first tasks is to get his new employees to learn to co-operate. 
They did not even know how to play baseball or any game which involves 
team work. Many of these mountain homes have no windows and a dirt 
floor, and the sanitary conditions are unspeakable. They are almost 
illiterate, and when they can read and write their familiarity with books 
is practically limited to the Bible. 

When these tenant farmers and mountaineers came to the mill they 
immediately plunged into a different world. They have had to learn to live 
together and work together, and most of the mill owners, although not all, 
have provided them with education and recreational facilities; and the 
housing even in the worst of the mill villages is infinitely better than that 
to which they have been accustomed. In fact, it is to a very large extent due 
to the elevating influence of the mill educationally and otherwise that a great 
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deal of the present tiouble can be traced. While by no means all of the 
present mill workers are of the second generation, many of.them are. They 
have had the advantage of the schools, in many cases provided by the mills, 
not by the community; they have learned something of the outside world 
and the standards of Living which other people maintain, and consequently 
many of them aic no longer satisfied with the conditions in which they are 
living in the mill tillages. 

It is peihaps necessary to say a woid about the mill villages. Most of 
the mills originally located themselves in the country and it was necessary 
to provide housing as well as manufacturing plant. These houses 
and community facilities such as roads and schools were in most 
cases built by the mill and a great majority of the mills in 
the South still provide housing. It was also necessary for them to provide 
recreational facilities, build roads, install sewerage and do many things 
which in the North are provided by the community. Many of the mills 
also found it necessary to provide company stores, although this practice is 
becoming less frequent, as a company store very rarely yielded a profit and 
was the source of constant misunderstanding. In addition, many, if not most, 
of the mills which I visited were responsible for the building of churches in 
the communities, and still supplement the salaries of the minister as well as 
of the school teachers. This really means that in many places the mill 
children get more schooling and better schooling than is the case in the 
county schools and even in some of the larger towns. In fact, the best 
school system which 3 saw in the South, and one of the most piogressive 
I have seen anywhere, was in a mill section adjoining Greenville, S.C. 

The mill villages differ among themselves just as the mills do. Some 
which I visited have really beautiful homes for their operatives, with 
paved streets, sewerage and good community buildings. Others have 
miserable houses, unpaved mud holes for streets, no sewerage facilities and 
very inadequate community buildings. All of them without exception have 
a very low rental. Rents for mill housps run from $1,00 to $2.00 per week 
for four rooms, including water and electricity. Where bathrooms are 
installed, and they are more and more being installed in newer villages, 
the rental is somewhat higher. This fact must be taken into account in 
any comparison of wages South and North. 

There is no question that the control of the mill village is very largely 
in the hands of the employer. 

Attitude of the Workers. 

A word must be said here in regard to communist propaganda. The 
strike in Gastonia, as everyone knows, was a communist movement, but it 
is my impression not only that that strike is dead but that there is no future 
for communism in the South. 

Wages and flours . 

There is no question that actual cash wages arc lower in the South than 
in the North. There is probably a cash differential of from $4.00 to $5.00 a 
week between the textile worker in the south-eastern states and in New 
England. 1 have not yet had a chance to check up on this statistically, as I 
hope to do later. At the same time, it should he borne in mind that rents 
are very much lower and almost certainly there is an added advantage which 
the Southern worker has in respect to cost of fuel and clothing. Real wages, 
therefore, counted in terms of what money will buy, are probably not as 
different between North and South as is supposed, although even here there 
is probably a differential. It must also be borne in mind that the Southern 
worker, not being as highly skilled as his Northern brother, cannot turn out 
as much product, but that condition is fast being improved by education and 
better technical facilities within the mill. While wages might and probably 
can be utimately increased somewhat, I should doubt if they ever need 
to be equal even if the standard of living is as high as that in the Northern 
mills. This is particularly the case so long as the mill village system 
continues. 

In regard to hours, the situation is clearer. North Carolina at present 
allows sixty hours work in the mill per week. South Carolina fifty-five. In 
Massachusetts it is forty-eight hours for women and minors, and, of course, 
that determines the hours in which the mill itself is run. Many of the mills 
in the South run day and night. In many of the mills of North Carolina 
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THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO., LTD. 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 

TELEPHONE-CENTRAL 1857. 

And at 17, Chapel Lane, Liverpool. : Telephone— Royal ibss. 

THE PAINTING OF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Material* 


Societe Co-operative 
“ La Textile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 


1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 


Indispensable in the Winding Room 


COOK'S 

WEAVERS KNOTTERS AND 
MACCOLL YARN CLEARERS 


COOK & CO. (MANCHESTER) LTD. 

18, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER 
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OTTO BEHR, 

WERDAU CHEMNITZ HAMBURG 

ESTABLISHED 1884 

MERCHANT and SELLING-AGENT 

ALL KINDS OF 

COTTON, COTTON-WASTE and LINTERS 


HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 


A subscriber recently wrote that 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
had succeeded in “ humanizing 
statistics." His comment finds ready 
acceptance among cotton men who 
use its statistical information. 

The same humanness has contributed 
as much to the widespread use of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE as 
die accuracy of the information pub¬ 
lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 
Its Cotton Department each week 

Subscription price U.S. and possesst 


includes a personal interpretation of 
the market by 1 heodore H. Pnce ; a 
complete digest of and comments on 
the cotton news of the week; corre 
spondence from the important spot 
markets ; crop and weather news ; 
quotations ; statistics ; reports on the 
goods markets , and personal news of 
the cotton trade. Its advertisers in¬ 
clude moat of the larger cotton shippeia 
of the United States. 

There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
conveniently, promptly, thoroughly 
and accurately inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 

», %S per year ; Elsewhere , f $ per year 


TheMthontatlv* W&tycfBusvim 


95 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, U.8.A. 


DEE MILL LTD. SPINNERS 

SHAW, near Oldham 
SPINNERS OF 

Extra Superfine American and Egyptian Yarns, 
Carded and Combed in Cop, Cone and Hank 

for Hosiery, Underwear, Velvets, Velveteens, Voiles and Limbrics 
Doubling Weft for Sewing Cotton, etc. 
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women and also children ovci fouiteen are employed all through the night 
it should he aid in fairness, howevei that many of the best mills run only 
fifty toui 01 filty five hours, and some of them have either no night shifts, 
except in < ises of emergency, 01 do not use women and children in their 
night shifts lh<se standards, which ate voluntarily adopted by the better 
mills, should in my judgment, become pait of the state legislation through¬ 
out tlu South As a matter of fact, I am informed that North Carolina is at 
pit si nt consult rmg legisl itron fuithei reducing the houis of laboui and there 
is i (onsidtr \hle prosptet that it will be passed at the next session of the 
legisl ituu 

Night work is also t>n< of tlu very leal pi obit ms One of the leading 
owneis ol the mills m the South has iccently announced that it is his judg¬ 
ment that night woik must ultimately be abandoned Jhe reasons are 
twofold first, overproduction in the industry and, second, the humamtanan 
point of vit w 1 found that this statement was accepted by a number ot the 
manufacturers with whom I talked The difficulty is to got all of them 
to agtee to eliminate night woik, and a second and even greatei difficulty 
is to provide laboui for those who are now engaged on the night shifts It 
would be worse than folly to abandon night work at once, because thousands 
of men md women would he thrown out of employment, and hundieds of 
thousands of people would be destitute The abandonment of night work 
ought to come gradually One of the mills which I did not visit but which 1 
heard about h is announced that it is cutting down its night work two hours 
a night and h is announc od the date bv which it hopes to eliminate night work 
entirely, some months oi a year ahead It is the hope of the management of 
this mill tint its woikcis, knowing ahead ot time, will be able to get into 
some oth< r industiy 

Just how many children ire employed in the nulls no on* knows. The 
North Catolina law allows any child over fourteen years who has finished 
the fouith grade in school to enter the mill In South Carolina a child 
between fourteen and sixteen must got a special permit, which involves 
considerable difficulty A movement is at present under way headed by the 
League of Women Voters in North Carolina to raise the standard from the 
fourth grade to the sixth grade, which will eliminate a number of the child 
workers 


POLAND’S WORKING HOURS. 


The Polish Spmncis’ Association, known as Zrzeszcme Pro- 
d in into a Prttd"v lUmibuanij w Pohte , (j Momuszki, Lod/, has 
again taken up its activities Wo learn that there are now about 
(>() per tent of the Polish spuming' nulls affiliated, and that the 
statist us wind) have boon established show that tlic output of 100 
IK*r cent ol the* nulls m <>u< shift of 46 hours per week is iust 

alxuit the* hunt which the requuomints of the country can take up 
nudes 1101 inal conditions There aie, of course, periods of a critical 
natuie, such as the* one through which we are passing at the present 
time, when perhaps 87 per cent of pi eduction is all which the Polish 
market can consume 

The* fact that a large mimlier of firms was able to run two shifts 
anel (*vcn thicr slults was a great drawback to the industry, as these 
firms wcie able to produce cheaper, and consequently they were in 
a position to undc*nnme the market. Up to spring, 1929, the 
thrce-shifl system was jxissihle in Poland, provided the Government 
gave permission, but since the middle of October, 1929, the three- 
shift system has e eased to exist, by Government orders, and con- 
sequemt ly only t he two-shift sysf e*m is possible. The report to hand 
states* “ We have found that the tu>o-drift or three-shift system 
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is really the cause of the catastrophical depression of the industry , 
and y therefore , our organization has decided to allow , as a rule , only 
one shift , ///c exception being if a real yam famine exists in the 
country 

Poland's one shift does not consist of 48 hours, but only of 46 
hours per week, and we have to pay two weeks' holiday to the 
workpeople. This means a further reduction of about one hour per 
Week; consequently our 100 percent, working hours correspond only 
to Q4 per cent, of the normal working hours in other countries. 


RUSSIAN COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Development of the Textile Industry. 

The Bank for Russian Trade 4< Review " for February, 1030, 
gives preliminary figures of the output of certain textile goods in 
1928-29, as compared with the output of the preceding year. The 
output of finished cotton goods amounted to 2,952 million metres, 
an increase of 15 per cent, on the 1927-28 output. The output 
of cotton yarn was 350,000 tons, or a gg,in of 12 per cent, on the 
previous year. 

Though output increased there was a certain deterioration in 
quality, whicli is attributed to the fact that the mills had not fully 
adapted themselves to the different technical and organizational 
changes recently introduced. The changes included variations in 
the kinds of raw materials used, the introduction of three shifts, 
and the emphasis laid on the necessity to reduce costs and 
increase output. Measures have now been taken to improve the 
quality of the goods produced while maintaining the lower costs 
and the increased rate of output. 

The sale of practically the whole output of the textile trusts is 
now organized by the Textile Syndicate. In 1928-29 the sale of 
textiles by the Syndicate amounted to 2,245.3 million roubles 
(approximately £224,530,(X>o), as compared with 1,924,400,000 
roubles in 1927-28. A particularly large increase was registered 
in the sales to the rural population. While the sale of textile goods 
and ready-made clothing increased in the cities by only 3.7 per 
cent., the increase in the villages was 37.9 per cent., the increase 
being greatest in areas possessing a surplus of marketable grain. 
The purchase of ready-made clothing was a new feature, as in the 
past the peasants made their own clothing. 

Mr. Saul G. Bron, head of the Soviet Trade Delegation in Great 
Britain, in a recent address before the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, discussed the cotton textile industry in Russia. We 
extract from his lecture the following: — 

“Demand for textiles considerably exceeds the supply in 
Russia. The standard of clothing in the past was very low indeed, 
only about 11 metres per head. This has now been increased to 
an average of 16 metres per person. The population is increasing 
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at the Kite of about four million a your and it Kossmtiul to expand 
their textile industry. Before the war Russia did a c otKidorublc 
c\|)ort trade m cotton goods to Persia and Afghanistan,” winch 
the lecturer admitted Russia has regained. 

“ The Souet Government is planning the erection of 0 mills, 
with 2,472, S<x> spindles and fiR.ooj. looms, in the* central industrial 
area around Moscow. Tlieie is much acti\it\, ton, at Uvanowo- 
Wosncxsensk, ‘the new Lod/ of Russia,’ which employs about 
35,000 textile workers at the present time.” 


AMALGAMATION OF COTTON MILLS IN GERMANY. 


As in England, so m Germany, amalgamation is considered one 
of the most necessary steps in order to bring the industry again on 
a sounder basis. Two of the largest firms, the F. II. iTammerson 
A.G., Osnabriick, and the Christian Dierig A.G., I .angonbielau, 
which for years wen* considered very serious comjx'titors, are 
reported to have reached a ten-year-, working agreement, according 
to which their shares will lx* deposited with a holding compay. 
Those are two concerns of high financial position, and it is hoped 
that in consequence of this amalgamation a great deal of 
unnecessary price cutting will be avoided. Piorigs specialize in 
finishing and weaving, whilst 1 Inimnersons are mainly spinners, 
though they have also looms; the two concerns are said to represent 
about seven txr cent, of German’s cotton industry, and therefore 
the new combine cannot 1>e regarded as unwieldy. 


U.S.A. COTTON INDUSTRY AND SHORTER HOURS. 

'Hie “ Index ” for June published by the New York Trust Co. 
recently contained an instinctive article on the Got ton Industry 
in 1 T.S\A. limn which we extract the Inflowing: 

The programme* which is being sponsored at present by leading 
manufacturers and the Got ton Textile Institute* was developed in 
several eonfeience. within the industry and with Government 
officials. The plans proposed attack the problems of the industry 
from both ends. They contemplate maximum hours of ojicration 
anti an organized and comprehensive effort to extend present 
markets for cot Ion goods of all kinds and develop new outlets, 
both in domestic* and foreign markets. 

The reduction in hours for labour and machinery is to be 
effected according to a schedule of not more than w hours per 
week for the day shift and 50 hours per week for the night shift, 
including all overtime. 

Since this recommendation was announced in February, with 
the approval of twenty-four important representatives of the 
industry, it has received acceptance, with some exceptions, all along 
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the lint At the pit suit time mill t secutivcs in the Southern states 
and in New England, npiesenting about 23,000,000 spindles, have 
endorsed the icronmiendation Tluse represent 73 percent ol the 
spindles in going cotton mills m the l mted States, manulactuiing 
both cotton fabric and yarn I he proposal has been put mto elfeet 
1>3 at 1 < iM So | kl 1 edit of the 111a nulactineis of print cloth, nanow 
md wide sheetings, c irded yam, fine goods and towelling 

While doubts, based hugely on pist lustoi\ ol incmnunts ol 
tins kind, have lx on voiced as to the perm me nee of coojki ition 
dong the abo\e lints, we unde island on the other hand, thal not 
only the Cotton Iextile rnslitutc but also several manufaetmers 
recommend further reduction of houis, which pre posal the\ believe 
will find favour as soon as the value of the present plan has become 
manifest Another suggestion sponsors mergers as a method to 
increase efficiency 

In view of the tact, already nit md to, that a relatively low rate 
ol overproduction exercises such m important influence on the 
markets the programme piomoted at present appears to lx to the 
point The cotton textile industry has, indeed, often reduced its 
operations only under the seveicst strain of overproduction, 
expanding again after a few months upon tlu slightest revival of 
business But the mere ising knowledge of the industry about its 
own affairs and governing conditions would seem to nnke possible 
a maintenance of the present seriousness of purpose 


FINLAND. 


C01 ion Indus rR\ Pians Cariul 

Advices to hand state that the heads of carious cotton mills of 
Finland ha\e agreed to co operate in ordei to meet the competition 
of foieign manufaetuied cotton goods 1 his step is believed 
necessaiy due to the icpoited depiessmn in 1 he local <otton 
indmtiy 


ITALY, 

It is re ported tnthepiess tint lorn laige Italian mills aio foiimng 
a consortium for the purchase of raw cotton and the sale of the 
finished product 1 he firms concerned are Cotomfiuo Venc/iano, 
Cotonificio Ciespi, and Manufatuic Toscane Riunitc Cotomficio 
Veneziano acquued conliol of the Cotomficio Incstmo lecently 
m liquidation proceedings 


THE TEXTILE EXPORT ASSOCIATION OF U-S.A. 


Representatives of 17 important cotton manufacturing firms m 
USA met and endorsed the idea of the formation of an Export 
Association A further meeting is to be called on July 15 
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Ilus piojec t has Ik t n under consult ration foi st vaal months l>> 
committees icpit suiting I lu Cotton l extile Institute and J he 
Association ol Cotton lextilr Meicliants of New York These 
committees Imallv placid lxfou the nicetmg tins week a definite 
lecomnuml it ion tint in l \poit Assexi it ion be formed undei the 
provision, ol the Webb Pomeunc Act uul tint this Assocnlion be 
the medium ol fmthenn^ coijxrition imong exporters ol eotton 
textile i with nspeet tounitoim turn ot pannent and other matteis 
which might piojxrly lx the subject of group iction to increase 
expoit business in Arncucan cotton goods 

A piojxistd constitution loi the Association was presented at the 
meeting ioi the eonsideiation of prospective members, and those 
present voted unanimously to hold another meeting on [ul> IS 
for the pui pose ofiomungthc Association 

I he following firms were leprcsentcd at this meeting Amor\, 
Biowne & C o , Joshua I Baily & Co , Willnm l Barn 11 Co of 
N Y , Tne , Bliss Fabvnn 8. Co , hie MCI) Borden & Sons, 
Inc , liiune, Pottbeig 8, ( o , Gainer & C o Hunter Mfg 8, 
Commission ( o , Isehn-Jcffcison ( o , Minot, TToe^per 8c C o , Ncuss, 
ITesslem & Co , Pacific Mills, P<p]xrcll Mfg Co , Prince Lauten 
&.Co 1 llton & K< elei, Inc 1 inner, I Take \ Co , and Wellington, 
Sears & Co 

Other cxpoiteis of cotton textiles will lx united to join the 
pioposed Association 
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New U.S. Tariff on Cotton Goods. 


On June 13 the tariff bill passed the U.S. Senate and came into 
force on June 18. 

We give below the tariffs on cotton manufactures, under the 
new rate as compared with the previous one m force. 

One important textile item appears under agricultural products. 
This is cotton of 1 ^ in. staple or longer, which is dutiable under the 
new law at 7 cents per pound. Under the old law this was on the 
free list. 

Schedule 9 —COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

Commodity 1922 Law New Rato 

Cotton yarn : Unbleached singles- 


To No. 90, lb. 

.. 10 % 

to 

35% 

5% 

b 

3 

- 10 % * 

Above 90, lb. .. 


35% 



32% 

Bleached, dyed, colouied. 

< ombeil 01 





plied 

-. 1050 ,' 

► to 

30% 

10 % 

-b 

3 

10 % 

Above 90, lb. 

. . . . 

, 


30% 



30% 

Coloured with vat d> cs 







Up to 90, lb . 

19% 

to 

34% 

10 % 

b 

I- 

10 % * 

Above 90, lb .. 

• ■ 19% 

to 

84 % 

374% 

+ 

1 - 

- 10 % * 


Cotton waste, manufactured, lb .. .. .. 5% 5% 4 

Cotton sewing thread : 

Per 100 yd. .. . .. .. jc }c ' 

Not loss than 100 yd. . .. .. .. 20% 20% 

Not more than 100 yd .. .. .. .. 35% 35% 

Crochet, embroidery, darning and knitting (oitons : 

Per 100 yd. .. . .. .. Jc Jc 

Not less than 100 yd. 20% 20% 

Not more than 100 yd .. .. . . .. 35% 35% 

Countable cotton doth : Utibleac hod 

IJp to No. 00, lb. 1-05 to I'30%" 10% l 35 100% * 

Above No. 00. lb. 30%* 41 J% “I 35 100% * 

Not less than 55-100% 

Bleached - per no. nor lb. 

Up to No. 90, lb.13% | J% 13% | 35 100% 

Above No. 00, lb.33% b }% 44j% -1 35 100% 

Printed, dyed, coloured or woven figured : 

Up to No. 90,1b.15% ■+ 311%* 16% \ 35 100% * 

Above No. 90, lb.45% |- 31 i%* 17J% + 35-100% * 

Coloured with vat dyes 

Up to No. 90, lb.Up to 44% 16% | 35-100% * 

Above No. 90, lb. 44% 47J% H 35-100% »■ 

Woven with eight or more harnesses or with jacquard, 
lappet or swivel attachments— 

Up to No. 90, lb.ITp to 45% Above duties + 10% * 

Above No. 90, lb. 45% Above duties -f 10% * 

Woven with two or more colours or kinds of filling— 

Up to No. 90, lb.Up to 45% Above duties -f 5% * 

Above No. 90, lb. 45% Above duties + 5% * 


* tor each additional number 










Commodity 

C ountable e. otton doth, containing silk 01 ra\on . 
Printed, dved, minified 01 woven tigined 

Up to No 00 , lh . . lip to ir>% 

Above No JIO, 11 ) .. .. .. tr»° u 

(loth, in duel value of cotton, eonluinm«» wool 
hie fabti< 

Special cloths, tilled, coated 01 w.vtupiooled 
Piai itijL> i loth, s»| \ <1 
\\ mdow hollands, sej \ d. 

Oilt loth, <‘\copt loi lloois, sc[ sd 
billed 01 coaleel cotton tloths, n s p I sq \cl 
Kubboi and olhet watcipioot cloths 
Tapestries and olliei latquaid limned upholsteiv 
('otton pde lain its . 

Velvets and velveteens ... 

Mamifac tuic s of pile labiic.s plush and \ul\il 
Otlioi pile fabnes, (<>iduio\s and plushy 
Tom-wo\<‘ii labiles .. . 

('otton table damask 
Manulac tines ot 
Household atticles ot cotton 
< )uilts 

Jaccpiaid hgmod . . 

Not |a< <jit.ud ftf>in< d 
Blankets 

)a<<|uaid-figtii< d . ... 

Not jacquaid lupin cl . 

Jacquaid-woven napped clolhs 
Towels 

Not jaccpiaid ligined 
Jatquaui-hgurod .. 

Sheets and pillow c asos 

Mop cloths, dust and polishing cloths 

Table and bureau covets, etc , n s.p.l. 

Cotton, small wares 
Smallwans, n s p i. 

Lamp, stove* wicking and spindle banding, lb 
Candle wu king, lb. .. 

Lai ings, boots, shoe and c oisets, lb 
I-own ham^s, bealds 
Labels lor aitic lc*s 

Belting and rope*, loi mac hineiy, lb .. 

Knit Labi ic s in the piec e . 

Made on waip knitting mac funis, lb 

Other, lb . 

Cotton gloves ol iahtu knit on other than waip 
knitting mac hines, do/ 

()i woven lain ic 

Of fabric, knit on a w<up knitting machine 
Hosieiy made by knitting mac hints 
Made or cut iiom knitted fabric s, n s.p I. 

Wearing apparel, knit, n s p.t. . 

Handkeichicks and muttleis : 

Not hemmed. . 

Hemmed . 

Clothing and wearing apparel, not knit: 

Men's shirts .. 

Collars and culls, doz. . 

Corsets and brassieres 

Other. 

Nottingham lace-curtnin machine products 

* for each additional number 


11)22 Law New Kate 


.‘10%, not less than 14 jc lh 
4. r >° 0 


M°« 3«% 

10c | 12$% 30% 

IOc-1 I2J% 
ir>c | 20c 30% 

25< i 2r>% :ir>% 

50% r>o% 

30% 30% *<)% 


30c + 10% 
35% 


Same as cloth 
Same as cloth 
+ 10 % 

45% 

30c + 10% 
37*% 
37 *% 
60% 
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Commodity 

Floor coverings of cotton : 

Rag rugs, hit-and-miss 

Chenille rugs. 

Other carpets, caipeting, mats and rugs ol coiton 
Cotton wiping rags, lb 
Manufactures of cotton, n s p t 

Aitides containing cotton of staple 1£ m oi moie 
subject to additional duty. 


1922 Law 

New Rate 

35% 

75% 

— 

40% 

35% 

35% 

Free 

3c 

40% 

40% 


h I0r lb. 


Schedule 13 —MANUFACTURES OF RAYON OR OTHER 
SYNTHETIC TEXTILES. 


Rayon yam: 


Weight 150 deniers or more, lb .. 

Less than 150 deniers, lb 

Two or more yarns twisted iogf thei 
150 deniers or moie, lb 
Less than 150 deniers, lb 

Rayon waste (except acetate) 

Staple fibte (cut ravon filaments othei than wa&tt) 

lb. 

Noils .. 

Carded rayon 
Sliver and tops 
Spun rayon yam . 

Singles, lb. 

Two or more yams twisted togethei, lb. .. 

Rayon yarn—put up for handwoik and rayon sewing 
thread. 

Rayon in bands or strips (visca and cellophane suit¬ 
able for braiding and weaving), lb. .. 

Woven fabrics in the piece 

If jacquard figured. 

Pile fabrics, including pile ribbon and at t u les ol 

Rayon ribbons (except pile) and simdlwaies 
lijacqunid 
Knit goods: 

Knit fabrics of rayon, lb 

Knit goods ol rayon, lb. 

Handkerchiefs and woven mutfleis 

Clothing and articles of wearing appaiel 
Manufactures of rayon, n s p f. . 


45, —40°,, 

40% 

150—45% 

50% 

(40c pei lb. minimum) 

50i - 45% 

50% 

50c -45% 

55% 

(45. pei lb 

minimum) 

10 % 

10 % 

•■>0% 

35% 

35% 

10c -| 25% 
10 . 4-30'% 

25. 15% 

12J<- + 45°, 

:t(k 45% 

12|c -1- 50°, 

50c 45% 

55% 


(45c per lb. minimum) 

55c—45% 45% 

(45c pei lb. minimum) 


45c 

+ <«>»;, 

45c 

-1- 00% 


45c + 70% 

15c 

l «<>% 

45c 

-1 00% 


or 05% 

I5t 

1 #0% 

4 fit* 

1 60% 


tfic 

1 7<>% 

4 fir 

l <»>% 

4 fit* 

1 00% 

4 fir 

1 <10% 

4 fit 

1 <>B% 

4 fit* 

1 o<>% 

4 fit* 

-1 00% 


or 

<15% 

tfic 

l <io°,', 

4 fir 

+ «5% 

45c 

[ 60% 

4 fir 

1 0«% 


RAISING TURKEYS UNDER COTTON. 


Another new use for cotton sheetings has been reported from 
America, namely, that of raising turkeys under canvas tents or 
awnings. It is stated that experiments during the past year have 
proved so successful that important advantages in raising poultry 
in this way are indicated. 

This practice might well be adopted in raising turkeys in some 
of the rainier districts of Europe. 
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COTTON BAGGING. 


It is rcjnuted that Arkansas luimeis ol Ashley County ha\e 
made arrangements^ to use cotton bagging in baling their entire 
ujjo cotton crop This \\Al nmssitate llu* use ol 180,000 \ arils 
of bagging. 


U.S. PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 

CLOTH. 


Per capita consumption of cotton cloth is neaily jo {>or cent, 
greater than it was 30 years ago, according to an analysis ol 
statistics just made bv Paul B Halstead, Secretin \ oi the ( otton 
Textile* Institute. 

Tins analysis of (ioveinment and trade statistics indicate" that 
per capita consumption has increased horn *57 squuie vurds in 1800 
to an average of bS scjuaie yaids during the* past seven years. It 
also indicates that tin* annual volume ol cotton cloth consumed in 
this $o-vear jkthmI lias in< leased more* rapidly than population. 
While* imputation has me reased at an average into of approximately 
two percent, a year during this period the analysis indicates that 
consumption has increased at an average rate* of more than three 
per cent, annually. 

Cloth consumption has shown an upward trend in spite of drastic 
changes in fashion and fabrics required for wearing apparel. 
Extensive new markets for cotton goods for other puqmscs—notably 
in the manufacture of automobiles, artificial leather, rublxrized 
fabrics and for home decoration have more than offset any decline 
in i>ercapita consumption of cotton for wearing apparel. 

The extent of this change is clearly reflected in a comparison 
of indicated consumption in ea<h of the three decades. Average 
annual consumption from iSgq to iqoq was bo square yards jxt 
capita. In the next decade this average increased to ()j square 
yards. Sinn* iqj} annual jxt capita consumption has averaged 
08 square yards, touching Weis m iq.M and 11^7 estimated in 
excess of 70 square yards [xt capita. 


RAW COTTON POOL IN OSAKA. 


According to the*’ Osaka Maim chi f the formation of a cotton 
|xx>l is planned by the Gosho Kaisha, the Itochu Shoji Kaisha, the 
Nippon Menka Kaisha, in order to conduct smoothly the import of 
raw cotton from America and British India. 

This scheme is urged on the cotton importers fo avoid 
competition and to form a cotton-buying pool. The concrete, plan 
for the organization of the cotton pool will be madte public after 
the completion of the readjustment of the Nipjxyn Menka Kaisha. 
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Hitherto the cotton-spinning companies in Japan have been 
obliged to* buy the material cotton at comparatively high cost, as 
there was no unification in the system of the cotton import business, 
despite the fact that raw cotton had been the most important 
import. 

The total import of raw cotton last year was Yen *>73,015,000, 
which compares with Yen 2,000 in i<)>8. Yen OoS,.274,000 

in 1024, and Yen 667,866,000 in jon*. Though all the imports are 
lending to decline gradually, the inijx>rt of raw cotton il still taking 
the first position in the import list of Japan. 

As a result of lack of uniformity m the import business system, 
thd cotton importers w'ere comjxdlcd to compete with each other in 
purchasing and were also competing even in sales to the spinners, 
and these facts are considered to lie a direct reason for the poor 
business result of the cotton importers. 

However, the promoters of the cotton pool expect that the 
proposed pool will check unnecessary rivalry in purchase 4 and 
selling business, and will improve tin 4 business condition of the 
cotton importers as well as that of the cotton spinners. 


THE LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET. 


The Liverpool Cotton Association has decided to extend l lie 
market hours from 4 pin. to ^ p.111. 'The change has been 
advocated to provide further facilities Cor Continental business, 
which is most active between 4 ami 6 p.m. 

It is intended that the altered Liverpool hours shall apply over 
a test period of six months beginning on Seplemlier 1. 


EFFECTS OF INDIAN FOREIGN CLOTH BOYCOTT. 


The Calcutta Commercial (uizclte recently published the 
following 

There arc 1 unmistakable 1 signs that the movement to boycott 
foreign cloth has already begun to hit the Indian consumer 
seriously. 

In fact, since propaganda work liecame intensified, men with a 
knowledge of the industry, and osi>ocially those who* watched a 
like phenomenon in the last Swadeshi days, have apprehended that 
the first to suffer would be the poorer sections of the consumers and 
that the profiteer would have the field to himself. As each day 
passes these fears are shown to lx* justified. 

From inquiries made from those connected with the trade, it is 
learnt that mill-made Swadeshi cloth has gone up in price and that 
the supply of khaddar is rapidly diminishing, with the inevitable 
result that there is no fixed price, and il may not lx* long before the 
dealers demand a fantastic price. 
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A khaddar famine is freely talked of as almost a certainty, and 
as there is no proper and extensive organization for the production 
of khaddar it is difficult to understand how fresh supplies can be 
secured to meet the increasing demand. 

Ordinarily a pair of genuine five-yard khaddar dhotis sell at 
about Rs. j-8, that is, nearly double the price of a pair of ordinary 
Indian mill-made dhotis. Ft is obvious that it is beyond the means 
of an average Indian to pay so heavy a premium for the mere 
sell-satisfaction which the wearing of khaddar is supposed to give. 

According to a recent issue of ( ouimcrcc (Calcutta), the 
Bombay Mill Owners’ Association contradict the complaints voiced 
in certain quarters that the price of Indian cotton cloth has been 
forced up unduly. At the beginning of June, the Association 
state, mills had large stocks on hand. These have not decreased 
since then, and are actually higher than they have lx*en for some 
time. As one reason for this state of things they suggest the 
continued stoppage of business in piece goods and in other com¬ 
modities. Hence they express surprise that consumers should have 
complained about forced-up prices, and that it should have Ix'en 
suggested that the masses of the people would be affected adversely 
by the present movement toward Swadeshiun. It is jxKsible, the 
report goes on, that retailers are exploiting Ihe present demand for 
khadi, and that a certain amount of retail profiteering goes oil in 
similar classes of goods. But, on the whole, there is neither 
evidence that prices have been forced up unduly nor is there the 
slightest justification for any social increase in prices. The 
Association further state that in gre} r khadi mill prices have gone 
up only half an anna a pound, or less than two piesi a yard, in the 
last three months. Other classes show normal fluctuations, with 
some increases, some reductions, and many unchanged quotations. 


NEW USES OF COTTON. 


Road Sions madic of Cotton Cloth. 

Mr. Kdward Pickard, chief of the Textile Division, TT.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington D.C., staled in an 
interview in Manchester, early this month, that 300 cities in U.S.A. 
are now using the cotton traffic markers of adhesive tape, as were 
shown in 1 lie spring textile exhibition at Manchester and at the 
International Committee Meeting at Stresa, in May. 


U.S. MERCERIZERS* ASSOCIATION. 


An association of mercerizers has recently been formed in the 
United States in order to standardize their production and identify 
it as a means of protection for all concerned. 

This organization has adopted the name of “durene” for 
mercerized cotton goods, and includes 85 per cent, of the American 
mercerizing industry. 

Not only is this unique association working to obtain universal 
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lecognition foi “ durene ’ as a product of definite, unchanging 
standard of quality upon which manufacturer, jobber, dealer ana 
consumer may depend, but it has embarked upon a programme for 
popularizing “ durene ” and has placed at the service of the trade 
a well organized staff in the interests of better styling 
and merchandising A display room has been opened at the 
association’s headquarters, 2^0, Fifth Avenue, !New York, where all 
tjpes of “ durene” merchandise may be viewed by merchants 
and buyers Funds aggregating around half a million dollais have 
lx-en set aside by the co operating companies foi furlheung this 
work during the current year 


Lancashire Egyptian Spinners’ 
Convention. 


Alter a pintiacted period m which spinners of Egvplian cotton 
m 1 ancashirc have leaned unrenmneratne puces loi their \ains, 
in spite of consideiabh cuitaikd production, the Fgvptian section 
have decided that \ nal eflnit must he made to put an end to 
this situation 

A committee was foimed for the purpose of formulating and 
submitting a scheme for protecting the mteiests of Egyptian cotton 
spmners This Committee, after numerous sittings, nas diafted 
a scheme entitled the Egyptian Spinneis* Convention, which it has 
presented to those concerned 

A mass meeting will be held at the end of the month to 
ascertain the extent of the backing for the scheme Unless the 
support of go per cent of the 20,000,000 Fgyptian spindlts 1^ 
obtained the scheme will be dropped 

1 he chief feature of the sch< me is a pooling system tunic 1 winch 
each spinner will be alloth d a quota based on the pmpnttton which 
his spindles bear to the total of all meml>ers’ spindlts 

"I hero will l>e no nstriction on the numbei ol houis a spmntr 
may run Ins mill, but i( he runs more than tin rivet tgt spmdlt 
hours worked m the tiado he will pay into a ]>ool a sum equal to 
three-fourths of the advantage he would gam by tunning above 
the pool line quota 

Spinners who run less than the aveiage will ilnw out of tin 
pool Thus the pool will always balance 
Pool settlements will l>e made monthly 
When the trade is running to q<; per cent of full capacity it will 
be deemed to be working full time and the pool will cease to 
operate 

Minimum marginal rates for the various counts of yarn will 
be fixed by the Convention, which are to be added to the cost 
price of cleaned cotton This enables every firm to ascertain the 
minimum selling price which must be obtained foi it, own yam 
All that the Convention aims at is that theie should lie included 
m the selling price of any class or quality of yarn a marginal 
figure which represents the minimum amount to cover cost ol 
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I loduction on a full time running basis Chi tins basis the tiack 
will still h in to Ik u llu ovtiluad chtige costs foi tlu 
unpiodwtm jxnod loi which no dumnd i \i ts 

Ilnung bmulh t utlnud the iinm h itmcs of tilt ( orvvcntion, 
mu ol its otlit i wl\ ml \ i m i\ be -.umm ui/< d a Inflows - 
I he u \ no ubitrm Iimu of < llin^ puce s l\<i\ xpiiinei 
ululates In own scllm \\m In\m^ je^nd t > tin inks and 
ugul itions oi the ( om< ntion 

V\L\y Inin whose pindlts n< mined m tlu ( nine nil n is it 
lull hhitU to < mplo\ tlu m as b< st suit it own uuuuistances 
Iradc pi ducti n will mtomati alb tend t > be regulated hy 
the actual shite ol dt uniul 

\m him which (eels dissiti lied with llu working of the 
(omentum is at libett\ to ritm it the capitation ot 12 month* 
without \ e nalU and without loss evtpt its pi open turn it e shau oi 
t\\)( nst > incutn d 

On* thing mote thin m\ otlui, c «-ential hi the successful 
lnaugut limn and w i kin >1 the ( mention i the pint in which 
the tiade accepts it 

llu f ^pUan nation o! tlu pinniii industry In a much 
easiei tisk m milt lolling its tnele linn tint with which the 1 * 
Ameiu an se (turn i hee el in the t it t tint at h nt two thud ol the 
world’s pmdh on I \ptian \ mi au situated m the- umnti} 
If these he me n ulopted, the ( omnnttc e pn dn t tint a striking 
advance will have Ixcn made towaids consolidating and fortifying 
tlu position of 1 giptnn spinneis in fngland 


U.S. CONSUMPTION. 


11 S dome stir consumption of cotton dining the month of June, 
according to the ( emus Bmeau, was 40^000 bale's, as against 
|7hOfr)in M i\ md s^ockk) in |ttne last yeai 1 he total con 
Mimption so fu this cason unounls to 4,7‘tf,<xx> l>alos against 
S SS \<xx> lad ( a on 

hxpmt tin sc«non to e nd of 11111c total b,*; 1 pnoo, 1 against 
7 ,Su,(kk) la t \< at 1 nel of |unc mill stocks w< u 1,^7,cxx> 
against last month and i,*>S<),ckk> last ><ai Waie'house 

stocks W(i< ^los.ooo, 4 wH >7,non 1 \M month and i,-> 7 h,oo<> 
Int v< *11 


STATE OF TRADE 


(///< follow*Nt? State of Iradc Report armed too late for 
insertion m the section chain*? with s/ati of trade) 

SWITZERLAND. 

The actions of the American and Egyptian (rov<. laments 111 
the cotton maikels lias shaken the confidence of the trade and 
intensified the hohhng-up of business, especially as rogatds cotton 
manufactures 
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In consequence we have to report an increased stoppage of 
activity in every branch except in a few specialities. The spinning, 
doubling and weaving sections are working considerable short 
time, for the most part at a loss; the amount of short time is 
furthermore increasing. In the quarter under review, one weaving 
mill has been forced to liquidate, some doubling mills arc stopped, 
others (among which are spinners) are threatened with the same 
fate unless a radical improvement takes place. Enquiries and 
orders, in spite of low prices, are very limited, so that in many 
cases 30 per cent, and higher short time does not benefit the 
situation. 


The following is the original report in German: — 


S ITUATION SBERICHT II. QUARTAL IQ 30 , SCHWEIZ. 

Die BaumwollsUitzungsaktionen dcr amorikanischen uml 
aegyptischen Regierung erschutterten das Vertrauen in den 
Rohstoff markt vollends und verschiirften die Zuriickhaltung des 
Handels gegeniiber Baumwollfabrikaten neuerdings. 

Es ist denn auch auf der ganzen Linie eme erneute Stockimg 
des Geschaftes zu konstatieren, von der nur einige wenige Spezial- 
fabrikate ausgenoinmen sind. Spinn, Zwirner und Weber arheiten 
grosstenteils mit Verlust hei erheblichen Betriebseinschankungen, 
die noch standig zunehmen. 1 111 Berichtsquartal wurde cm 
Webereibetrieb liquidiert, Zwirnereibelriebe voriibergehend still- 
gelegt, andern, darunter auch Spinncreien droht dasselbe 
Schicksal, wenn nicht bald einc griindliche Besserung eintritt. 
Nachfrage und Orderbestand sind trotz ausserst gedriickter 
Preise sehr gering, sodass in manchcn Fallen dreissigprozentige 
und hohere Produktionseinschrankungen nicht vor Arbeit auf 
Lager zu schiitzen vermdgen. 


Baumwollgarne 
Baumwollgewcbe ... 
Stirkerein . 


Import 

q. Fi. 

12,874*64 10,766,845 

12,327*59 13,985,919 

57*31 346,476 


Export 

q. Fr. 

34,719*46 21,775,792 

23,395*15 44,952,547 

8,339*67 29,880,031 


Total 


25,259*54 


25,099,240 66,454*28 96,608,370 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


ENGLAND. 

EXPORTS Oh UH'ION VN1 > 

\J< I 1 hKTAL SIIJs MIXED 

PIECE GOODS 


Total Kxpoits for 

Compared t- or 


f> mouths 

ending 

with Export*, lor 


Ma\, 

mo 

5 months ending 

( ounti \ 



May, 1929 


♦S(|. vd-,. 

£ 

Kq. yds. 

Canada . 

. 5,180,143 .. 

. 360,170 . 

. | 84,595 

British India 

4,546.953 . 

. 136,863 . 

2,527,280 

Australia ... 

. 2,303,043 . 

177,899 . 

43,264 

Dutch Hast Indies 

.. 1,424,157 . 

. 05,050 . 

131,160 

Egypt . 

1,140,322 . 

. 59,596 

84,053 

British West A fi i< a 

... 1,110,587 

. 52,712 . 

. t 42,480 

British. South Africa 

... 1,048,010 . 

06,654 . 

. ! 16,616 

China (in< hiding Hong Kong) 760,139 . 

50,657 . 

270,331 

NTew Zealand . 

680,773 . 

00,549 . 

. 1 52,711 

Netherlands 

,579,910 . 

40,445 . 

. 1 18,001 

Ceylon . 

458,290 . 

14,097 . 

. ! 307,031 

Argentine Republic . . 

359,94-1 . 

. 29,280 . 

. I 183,195 

Venezuela. 

293,911 . 

. 13,933 . 

279,835 

Other Countries 

... 0,970,458 . 

. 453,164 . 


Total \11 Markets 

... 20,923,240 . 

.1,581,081 .. 

7.601,221 




£558,614 


ITALY. 


Country ol < irigiu 
Austria 

Belgium 

Czccho Slovakia 

IMPORTS OK 

Raw Cotton 

COITON GOODS. 

Yams 

not Sewing 

Cloths 

not 

Velvets 
quintals 
of lire 
(00 \s 

Cotton Waste 

tneieeii/ed 

'Hi read 

185 

mercerized 

666 

212 

1,110 

omitted) 

18 

141 

Em nee 

2,312 

1,826 

3,126 

3,033 

131 

Germany 

0,821 

272 

400 

2,158 

887 

(▼reat Britain 

1,580 

5,887 

2 *1(2 

6,166 

400 

Switzerland 

1,821 

1,855 

_ 

2,193 

9 

Japan 

British Tndia and 

- 

- - 


86 


Colonies 

480,589 — 



■i , 

llTll 

Egypt 

239,763 — 

_ _. 


- 

r 

Tunis 

— 

— 

93 


. - 

U.S.A. 

1,662,369 22,22*1 
62,110 12,505 

- - 


938 

_ 

Other Countries 

154 

78 

566 

3 

Total 

2,444,831 50,553 

10,294 

4,124 

17,137 

1,589 
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COTTON IRAOti SJATISTKS 


VI AI.V-- ujutniih'd 
ItXVOlUS OV COTTON GOODS 

Cloth i Made up 
mixed goods 
with quintals 

Yams not Yams Sewing Cloths not Cloths silk and of liie 
mciccii/cd mcji wed Thu*ad mctceruod mercerized art silk (OO’s 










omitted) 

Mlunhi 

- 

2,335 

- 

161 




\nstn i 

333 

2,366 

86 

278 





Itolgmiii .. 

1,118 

- 

1,211 






Bulg.ma . 
Crcchu-blovaki.t 

- 

21,861 

538 





12s 


- 





Dentnaik .. 

2,566 

- - 







Franco 

10,050 

1,030 

1 *1,539 



97S 

II 

- 

181 

Gruuany .. 

21,668 

- 


2,838 

305 

13 

L5I 

(beat Britain 

11,310 

- 



8,467 


00 

331 

Greece 

— 

3,mi 

461 

0H0 

10,797 

1,60 5 

118 

1 (0 

Latvia 




— 

61 

- 

— 

Lithuania . 





- 

18 

- 


Malta 


605 


101 

1,619 

- 

. 

178 

Noiway 


— 




108 

- - 


Holland .. 





08.i 

252 

M 


Poland 

415 




— 


- 


Serbia 

1,362 

26,008 

38,097 







Roununia 

340 







Russia 

— 

- 



- 

— 


- 

Spain 

4,864 






35 


Sweden 

2,674 


- 



- 

- - 


Switzerland 

6,356 

9,178 



1,557 

01 


177 

Turkey 


9,210 

1,305 

1,252 

38,285 

1,901 

18 

131 

Hungary .. 

- 

— 

- 

75 

1,489 

04 

- 

35 

Cyprus 

China 



13 

- 





_ 

— 



4,117 

120 



Georgia 

British India and 


* 

■*- 




9 


Colonies 


7,332 

0! 

- 

29,313 

739 

752 


Dutch East Indies 




- 

15,842 

6«»3 

1,375 


Is. It. Kgeo 





1,212 


- 


Mesopotamia 





5,766 


““ 


Palestine 





1,913 




Syria 





— 




Straits Settlements 




.12 

1,007 




Turkey (Asiatic) . 
British S. Africa .. 


6,836 

115 

506 

15,761 

8,465 

1,665 

155 

96 

10 

551 

British — Africa .. 

- 

— 

- 

• - 

—. 

— 

. „ 

90 

Spanish Africa 

fc :: :: 



.— 

— 

- 

11 

— 

- 

4,147 

10,312 

170 

618 

61,321 

1,936 

1,874 

3,159 

— 

4,504 

1,867 

— 

— 

18,143 

— 

... 

— 

Morocco .. 


277 

760 

17,893 

2,721 

1,157 

— 

Italian Somaliland 

- 

— 

~ 

- 

3,767 

— 

. . 

— 

Tripoli and Cirenaii'a 

- 

1,927 

-- 

130 

7,262 

— 

- 

439 

Tunis 


1,877 


34 

807 

379 

119 

36 

Argentine .. 


32,585 

317 

197 

116,134 

2,327 

41 

565 

Braril 


117 

37 


2,628 

470 


- 

Chili 


3,798 

- 

154 

18,577 

827 



Colombia .. 





185 


131 

Costa Rica.. 





1.320 




Cuba 





053 




Ecuador 





1,042 




Mexico 





1,219 

115 



Panama 





86 




Peru 





6.070 

29! 

1 li* 


U.S.A. 





1,080 

126 

101 


Druguay 


2,123 



11,601 




Venezuela 

- 




3,4 R0 


•• 


Other Countries .. 

7,47ft 

23,409 

1,000 

1,037 

43,932 




Total 

03,464 

227,740 

7,220 

10,833 

539,568 

28,512 

8,117 

10,159 
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EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON FROM THE UNITED 
STATES BY COUNTRIES. 


AUGUST AI’KIU, i««W ani> (Halt's of 500lbh. gross). 

AuRtist-April 


('ountr\ to whi< h expmted 
ong and short staple : 

United Kingdom 

German v . 

Fiance . ... 

ItaK . 

Spam . 

Belgium. 

Soviet Russia in Kuiopo 
Netherlands 

Sweden. 

Other Km ope 

1028-20 

Bales 

1,804 >*120 

1,757,780 
773,038 
621,365 
259,575 
187,837 
165,624 
147,119 

49,122 

90,967 

1929-30 

Bales 

1,227,350 

1,628,916 

818,860 

634,922 

253,319 

161,674 

81,643 

124,753 

47,478 

84,824 

Total Europe . 

5,857,762 

5,063,739 

Japan . 

Canada . 

China . 

British India . 

Othei count lies . 

1,22(^914 

222,266 

203,892 

9,112 

19,855 

974,139 

161,235 

218,525 

7,591 

12,633 

Total rxpoits 

7,533,801 

6,437^862 

Tot.il mipoits* 

Total le cxpoits .. 

384 jm 

13,330 

325^384 

9,073 

Net oxpotts . 

7,16^,365 

6,121^551 

* Dale s of f?8 pounds net. 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM PARAHYBA (NORTH 
BRAZIL) IN 1929. 


Shippers in Paialiyba 
Cia Com. Industrie Krone ko 
Abilio Dantas & Cia ... 

S. A. Wharton Pedrosa 

Jose Limeira & Cia . 

Nicolau da Costa . 

Pinto Alves & Cia, Recilc . 
Lafayette, Lucena & Cia 
Soares de Oliveira & Cia 
Vellozo Borges & Cia ... 
Araujo Rique & Cia ... 

Jose de Britto & Cia ... 
Agncllo Amorim & Cia 
Demosthenes Barbosa & Cia . 

Total. 


Kilos 

4,720,689 

4,401,031 

3,494,824 

2,860,640 

1,022,620 

865,283 

394,880 

283,436 

234,358 

176,103 

64,599 

58,884 

49,598 

19^074^945 


Oi this quantity 14,698,080 kilos arc exported to Europe, as 
follows: — 


Ports 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 
Leixoes (Oporto) 
Rotterdam 
Barcelona 


Kilos 

12,908,772 

426,670 

289,206 

1,058,360 

15,972 


Total . 14,698,980 

This cotton is of particular interest to Euro{)ean mills. 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON BY COUNTRIES 
AND PROCESSES. 


Supplied by the 
RAYON YARN 
Country 
Austria 
Belgium .. 

Brazil 

Britain .. 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia 
France 
Germany 
Holland 
Hungary .. 

Italy 

Japan 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United States .. 


Textile, and Engineering Tre «s Kuwait, Ltd., Manchester. 
(Including Waste) in Metric 'Pons. First Quarter, 1030 . 


Viscose 

330 

Acetate 

Cupid. 

Collodion 

'Total 

336 

1,307 

MW 

180 

- 


1,571 

108 

1,212 

1,276 

05 


5,583 

450 

156 

_ 


615 

521 




521 

3,772 

415 

87 

15 

4,280 

4,207 

170 

1,300 

- - 

5,677 

1,960 




1,900 

— 

- 

— 

60 

60 

7,644 

180 

150 

— 

7,974 

2,060 

— 

. - 

_ 

2,050 

457 

-- 

—- 

U)8 

655 

385 

— 

- 

_ 

385 

48 



_ 

48 

1,304 

20 

— 


1,333 

11,490 

905 

300 

869 

13,564 


— 


- . - - - 

... ... 

40,260 

3,311 

1,932 

1,235 

46,738 































COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


COTTON 


STORE YOUR 
COTTON IN 
FIREPROOF 
COTTON SAFES 
ADJOIN ING 

- THE- 

MANCHESTER 

DOCKS 




CONNECTED 
BY RAIL WITH 

- EVERY - 

STEAMER’S 
BERTH,AND 
WITH ALL 
MAIN LINE 
RAILWAYS 


Port of Manchester Warehouses, Ltd. 

TRAFFORD PARK - - MANCHESTER 


Telephone: 801 Trafford Park 


Telegrams: 

“ Welkin, Liverpool ” 
“ Biped, Manchester m 


Telephones : 

3820 Central, Liverpool 
3348-3344, Central, Manchester 
Private Wire: Liverpool—Manchester 


WELD & CO. 

Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

♦ 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Futures Orders executed in Liverpool, New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Alexandria, Bombay and Havre 
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COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


ENGLAND. 


EXPORTS OK < Ol'ION GOODS (SIX MONTHS KNDKL) JUNK 30). 


Sweden 



1929 
sq. yds. 
8,989,200 

1930 
sq. yds. 
10,117,400 

Nonv«iy .. 



8,140,500 

8,587,300 

Denmark 



12,815,000 

13,049,200 

(iermanv .. 



25,009,500 

22,964,800 

Netherlands 



90,490,500 

23,386,300 

Belgium 



14,279,100 

16,128,000 

France 



5,398,900 

3,974,600 

Switzerland 



40,842,100 

39,181,000 

Portugal, Azores and Madeira 
Spain and 0ana rics 



7,120,300 

7,419,000 

7,139,900 

1,013,600 

Italy 



0,428,900 

4,821,800 

Austria 



3,665,600 

3,641,700 

Greece 



18,098,400 

13,069,600 

Roumania 



0,254,100 

8,128,600 

Turkey. 



31,672,500 

13,070,600 

Syria 



12,923,700 

7,858,000 

Egypt . 



83,713,300 

06,539,500 

Morocco 



29,679,500 

17,171,200 

Foreign West Africa 



24,684,100 

21,096,600 

Foreign Fast Africa 



8,933,100 

6,169,200 

Iraq 



23,643,200 

19,778,000 

Persia 



10,225,500 

5,799,500 

Dutch East Indies 



09,569,700 

37,989,200 

Philippine Islands and Guam 



5,738,500 

3,306,800 

Siam 



14,994,700 

7,138,800 

China 



87,662,100 

31,312,400 

Japan 



5,746,900 

4,616,100 

United States of America. 



17,093,400 

13,000,300 

Cuba 



. 9,537,200 

5,767,900 

Mexico 



0,985,100 

7,760,700 

Central America 



7,257,100 

7,091,200 

Colombia 



25,203,900 

7,669; 100 

Venezuela 



10,781,900 

13,601,500 

Ecuador .. 



3,708,200 

2,267,700 

Peru . 



0,105,900 

5,160,500 

Chile . 



18,822,000 

18,224,900 

Brazil 



31,589,000 

4,613,800 

Uruguay. 



9,510,300 

9,503,000 

Bolivia 



1,848,200 

1,752,500 

Argentine Republic 



00,393.800 

62,055,500 

Irish Rreo State 



13,908,700 

13,628,100 

British West Airioa 



55,220,300 

57,056,900 

British South Alrica 



34,304,200 

27,904,700 

British Hast Africa 



10,079,700 

8,934,300 

British India: 

Bombay via Karachi 



134,057,000 

140,812,500 

„ Other ports 



151,001,800 

109,507,800 

„ Total 



285,748,800 

250,320,300 

Madras 



52,944,200 

46,082,400 

Bengal, Assam. Bihar and Orissa 


353,151,100 

277,160,100 

Burmah 

,, 


35,310,600 

23*733,300 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 

44,747,900 

18,767,200 

Ceylon. 



14,013,500 

12,058,300 

Hong Kong 



24,904,700 

10,814,800 

Australia. 



77,375,300 

73,107,100 

New Zealand 



14,832,200 

14,174,800 

Canada. 



20,198,600 

16,679,100 

British W. India Islands and Brit, 

Guiana 

6,878,100 

9,325,200 

Other countries .. 

*. 

.. 

53,455,100 

47,809,600 











COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 




1920 


1930 



sq. yds. 


sq, yds. 

Grey, unblc.u hod 


537,607,300 


402,829,400 

Bleached .. 


702,021,000 


512,025,800 

Printed . 


212,058,100 


192,208,200 

Dyed in the pie«<* 


287,120,900 


291,288,000 

Manufaetuml <>l d\ed pun 


05,299,700 


52,842,000 

f Square \ants 


1,921,117,000 


1,187,875,000 

Total< Linear yaids 


1,981,721,800 


1,519,219,000 

[ Cw(s. 


2,205,050 


2,502,118 

EXPORTS Oi- 0)1 ION YARNS (SIX MON IMS 1 

cN I >Ic I) 

JUNK 20) 



1929 


1920 



lbs. 


ll)S. 

Soviet Union (Russia) .. 


175,600 


102,800 

Sweden .. 


702,000 


870,600 

Norway .. 


1,585,700 


1,846,800 

Denmark . 


725,200 


796,700 

Inland (including Dantzig) 


1,251,900 


292,700 

Germany. 


20 ,020,100 


10,501,200 

Netherlands 


15,920,500 


10,214,000 

Belgium. 


2,090,000 


2,702,000 

Branco. 


2,929,000 


2,774,800 

Switzerland 


. 2,994,900 


2,170,900 

Italy . 


782,000 


392,500 

Austria. 


721,700 


741,200 

Czechoslovakia 


1,622,500 


1,242,100 

Yugoslavia . 


916,500 


1,079,000 

Bulgaria. 


819,200 


426,900 

Roumania 


2,142,000 


2,901,800 

Turkey. 


284,000 


112,500 

China (including Hong Kong) ., 


1,201,500 


1,026,600 

United States of America 


1,260,200 


1,064,200 

Brazil 


1,712,500 


1,087,000 

Argentine Republic 


1,122,800 


886,300 

British India : 





Bombay, via Karachi 


222,000 


248,000 

M Othei polls 


4,215,100 


2,184,500 

Total .. 


1,548,100 


2,422,100 

Madias . 


5,220,100 


2,626,000 

Bengal, Assam, Bilnu and Orissa 


1,988,800 


1,220,2(H) 

Burmal) . 


212,200 


298,000 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 

140,900 


57,200 

Australia 


2,655,900 


2,536,100 

Canada . 


811,700 


799,700 

Other countries. 


0,197,100 


4,348,400 

flTpto40\s 


28,160,400 


35,855,700 

Cnnn< J Over 40’s up to 80’s 


25,029,700 


26,550,500 

unmlb i Over 80's up to 120’s 


10,803,200 


8,793,700 

[ ( )ver 120’s 


1,612,400 


1,491,600 

Oi cy, unbleached 


75,917,900 


65,113,100 

Bleached and dyed 


9,687,800 


7,578,400 

Total 

.. 

85,605,700 

.. 

72,691,500 
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The 


(CONTINENTAL J)IRECTORY 

COTTON SPIN NEKS & MANUFACTURERS 


Just Published. 


§ 

f 


The Standard Work of Reference to the Continental 
Textile Trade. 

Contents include authenticated details of ap¬ 
proximately 4,500 firms, including a complete and 
reliable list of Mills in Russia. 


#][ The 1930-31 edition also embodies many new 
Til features, including Customs, Consular, Postal 
Regulations, etc. 

This Publication is a most valuable aid to development 
of Continental trade . 

Desk Edition only, 16/- net, post free ; 18/- net, abroad. 

JOHN WORRALL LTD., OLDHAM, LANCS 


SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 

Established 1826. Capital: 114,750,000 francs 

MAIN OFFICE AT MULHOUSK. 


WORKS AT 

MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN CLICHY 

(HAUT-RHIN) (BAS-RHIN) (SEINE) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY 

OFFICE IN PARIS: - 32, rue de Lisbonne (8 e ) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Cotton-Spinning Machines. Wool-Combing and Worsted-Spinning 
Machines. Twisting Machines for Artificial Silk, Weaving Machines for Cotton, 
Worsted and Silk. Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machines. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations. Steam Boilers. 
Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools. Lifting and Weighing 
Apparatus. Machines and Apparatus for the Chemical Industry 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


“ Lmpirk ConoN Growing Corporation,” Millhank lions*;, 
Millhank, London, SAY.I. Report of die Administrative Council 
of the Corporal urn sul unit ted to the ninth annual general meeting 
on May J’g, lO/io. I hr repoit gi\rs lonu^e aeeounts summarizing 
the work that has been carried out by dir* (Corporation during the 
[>ast year m India, Australia, South Atrua, Swaziland, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan, l JgamUi, 
Tanganyika, Nynsaland, Nigeria, Gold (‘oast, Sierra Leone, 
West Indies, Ceylon, (Aprils and Fiji. 

“ YEAR Hook of Ar.Rinil/lURK, iqjo.” Published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, at $iAo. ('ontnins 
many interesting articles on various aspects of tin* cotton industry. 
Such subjects as the methods adopted for combating cotton pests, 
the production of longer-staple' cotton, the* cause's of frequent lire's 
in cotton gins, are fully descuhed and commented upon. 

“Report on an Ln^iury into Wages and Hours ok 
Labour in tiik Ten ton Mill Indusiry, published by the* 

Labour Ollice, Government ol Hombav ; price iixl. The report 
deals exhausti\ely with the* eonditions ol labour existing in the* 
Indian, cotton industry. Amongst the subjects treate'd are' 
methods of wage' payments; hours of work, intervals, overtime; 
attendance and absenteeism; bonus and fines; earnings of jobbers, 
weavers, ring spinners, winders, reclers, slabbing, intermediate 
and roving frame tenters and mill clerks. 

“Pkvolo Annuario Statistic ) Italiano, 1030.” Issued 
by the* Assoeiazione Fra Le Societa Italiaiu* per Azione and the 
('onfedera/ione Generate Fascist a DelPlmlustria ftaliana 

“The Continental Directory of (‘otton Spinners and 
Manufacturers, 103 (HI. m Published by Messrs. John Worrall, 
Ltd., Oldham; price lOs. net. 'flu* seventec'iith edition of this 
uselul and comprehensive directory contains numerous improve¬ 
ments and many additional features relative to the textile 
industries of 1 Ik* respective countries on the Continent. Imperially 
noteworthy is the curient list of Russian mills’engaged in the 
lextile trade*. 'Phis list has been brought up to date through 
reliable and authentic source's, and the information contained 
therein should prove* valuable to those* interested in Russian trade*. 
Amongst a mass of commercial facts and figure's, which have been 
added, are particulars relating to consular and customs informa¬ 
tion, postal information, etc., all of which enhance considerably 
the utility of the directory. 

“ Cotton Doubling and Twisting," Vuk TT and ITT, by 
Sam Wakefield; published by C. Nicholls & Co. Ltd., Manchester. 
Two interesting and highly instructive volumes, likely to be of 
special assistance both to students of the cotton industry and to 
those, actually engaged in the doubling trade. Amongst the 
subjects embraced are fly and ring twisting, twiner twisting, 
clearing and gassing, reeling, preparing and making-up. A 
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feature of the work is the historical side introduced by the author, 
tracing most of the important processes right from their earliest 
form to their picsent state In addition a number of excellent 
photographs and diagrams are contained in both volumes The 
pnct ol the ibov< wmk is ^os toi tlie font volumes, Volume IV of 
which will b< published shortly 

“ Empjkl Slot k l AKING,” by I St Claie Giodona, published 
h> Siinpkm Maishall I t<l , 77, Stationus' Hall Couit, I onrlon, 
CO4, at 1 os 6d I Ins is a very ext t lk nt and complete review 
of the British Empire’s products both agricultural and industrial 
I he author devotes a chapter to the production of British Colonial 
cotton, and deals with the possibilities of increased use by the 
I ancashirc cotton industry of cotton grown within the Empire 
Another chapter is devoted to exports of cotton puce goods to 
the Colonies This publication, which is to be issued annualh, 
will be of exceptional service to economists and educationalists 
Business men anxious to open up new, or to extend existing ti ulc 
relations within the Fmpire, will find in this volume information 
of great value 

“ Das Hochverzugsstreckwerk in Tiieorie und Praxis,” 
by Johann Jacob Tschudi 72 pages, 40 illustrations, published 
by Theodor Martins Textilverlag, Leipzig, price RM S A 
concise but complete study of the various nign-draftmg systems 
m general use m the cotton-spinning industry to-day 

“Fconomic Conditions in Belgium in iq 2 q” Report by 
the Department of Overseas Trade Published by HM 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, T ondon, W C 2, 
at 3s 8d post free 

“ Empire Con on Growing Review ” for July, published by 
P S King & Son, Ltd, London, SWi, at is The Tuly issue 
of this very readable quarterly contains instructive articles on 
* Cotton Growing m Tanganyika,” “ American Cotton in India,” 

4 Cotton Breeding,” etc An article on “ Ginning Technique 
and Cotton Quality,” by Horace Spibey, is continued fiom the 
April issue This article is referred to m the American section 

44 L’Egypie AgRICOIE,” by S Avigdoi, published bv 
Goemaeie, Brussels An mtnestmg treatise dialing with tlu 
agricultural situation m Egypt After desenbmg the pie itnt 
prosperous conditions of the countiy, the author proceeds to 
describe the contemplated schemes of the Government, and ends 
by suggesting some well thought-out ideas for future agricultural 
and social leforms 

“ Second Report of ihe Fabrics Co-ordinating Research 
Committee (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research)” 
Published by HM Stationery Office, price «>s net The first 
subject to be treated is the fine proofing of fabrics, both industrial 
and domestic, such as cotton clothing, flannelette, mtcrioi 
furnishings, truck and hold covers, etc A list of the best-known 
fireproofing agents is given The action of sunlight on cotton is 
also exhaustively described Other subjects fully dealt with 
include the determination of waterproofness of “ jjorous ” water¬ 
proof fabrics, tensile tests, and the deterioration of fabrics by 
microorganism 




WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, LIVERPOOL 

Offices and Showrooms ; 324 fcf 325, MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 

TaUframs; NUGGET Lmurtot* Code** ABC, Ai, and UARCONX 




HIGHEST 

QUALITY 


ensures 


PERFECT 

RELIABILITY 


ROLLER CLOTHS 
CLEARER CLOTHS 
SIZING FLANNELS 

ERMEN*S ENDLESS 
CLEARERS 

for Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturer!, 

LAPPINGS AND MACHINE 
BLANKETS 

for Calico Printer!, 






KENYONS 


MACHINERY 

CLOTHING 


In use all over the World. 

JAMES KENYON & SON LTD. 

Derby Street Mill*, Bury, Lancs. 
Established 1714. 










/'T 

Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, England 

MANCHESTER OFFICE: KING’S HOUSE, KING STREET WEST 

Royal Exchange, Tundaya and Friday*, Pillar L6 
LONDON OFFICE I 71, Lincoln** Inn Fields, Twyford Place, King*way, W.C2 


Tor 100 YEARS MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR GINNING COTTON, 
OPENING, CARDING, COMBING, PREPARING. SPINNING. 
DOUBLING AND WEAVING COTTON. WOOL, WORSTED. WASTE 
AND SILK WASTE. Also MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR OPENING. 
CARDING AND SPINNING ASBESTOS, ARTIFICIAL SILK STAPLE 
FIBRES, “FIBRO," “VISTRA," Etc. 



THE "MURRAY* PATENT AR BLAST SAW GIN 
MADE BY PLATT BROS. A CO* LTD. 

Tin Gin far Empin'Gttnm Cotton, American Saad Typa 


Highest Awards of Merit at International and other Exhibitions for Textile Machinery, from 
London, 1851, to London, 1924 

Tdmbooes: 

No. 1826 OLDHAM Codas: 

No. 5344 CITY Al, ABC 4th, 5th. «nd 6th Editions: Takgmast 

No. 2242 HOLBORN Wsatem Union, Bwtkr’s "PLATTS, OUJHAM ** 















The Card Room 
of i modem Jhuu 
Spinning Mill 
eqnippi <1 
throurhoul wilh 
“Gnnnt.ll ” 


Photo by courtesy of 
Dobson o* Ballow, 
ltd 




Booklet S09 gilts all the 
details of the Gnnmll 
Sprinkler System May 
tee postpou a copy ? 


If continuity of business, protection of records 
and accumulated data, and the safety of employees 
is essential, then so is the “ Grinnell ” — fire's 
arch-enemy. For the “Grinnell” is a constant 
protector waiting day and night to operate im¬ 
mediately fire breaks out. 

Over 29,200 fires extinguished by Grinnell at an 
average loss of less than £ 60 . No human life has 
ever been lost by fire in a Grinnell-protected 
building. 


y.m-;:.. 



RINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 

AND FIRE ALARM 

Starts when the fire starts -plays on 
the fire and sounds a loud alarm. 

MATHER & PLATT LTD. 

Fire Protection Engineers 

Park Works, MANCHESTER, and Park House, 
Great Smith Street, LONDON, S.W.l 
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S. DODD & SONS 

LIMITED 

Lyon Works 
OLDHAM 



Dealers in all classes and makes of 

SECOND-HAND 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OPENING, PREPARING, SPINNING, 

AND DOUBLING COTTON 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


Telephone; 838 Codes : Manchester Exchange : 

Telegraphic Address : A B C; A 1 ; Tuesdays and Fridays 

“ Dodd,” Oldham Bentley’s Pillar Ka 




CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast 01 Brush Types 
Hand Gins or Single Power Driven Gins 


CONTINENTAL System Ginning 
Outfits can be ai ranged m battenes 
of two to si\ gins of 70 or 80 
saws per gin Complete system 
includes Suction Elevatois, Pi esses, 
etc Wnte foi complete catalogue 
of CONTINENTAL GIN CO 


Xhe World’s Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

Continental Gin 
"tfzzr Company 

Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 

















Howard & Bullough Ltd. 
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Agents for India GREAVES. COTTON & CO.. Limited. 1, Forbes Street, BOMBAY, also at Ahmedabad, etc 








THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE 


Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 

101 K&i 101 Kaolin 

THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 


Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Colton. 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary 







Registered Telegraphic A4drm Telephone: 

‘•GLOBE, 5871, CASTLETON, 

Castleton'Lancs m ROCHDALE 


Royal Exchange , Mancheeten 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS. 
PlILAR H2 


TWEEDALES s? SMALLEY 

( 19 Z 0 ), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Opening, Preparing, 
Spinning and ‘Doubling Cotton, etc . 



Hopper Bale Openers Slabbing Frames 

Hopper Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roving Frames 

Crighton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 

Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4 -Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

AISO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Goiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 


Blowing Room Machinery 

Taylor, Lang & Co.’s blowing room 
machinery has held PREMIER PLACE 
since they produced the first 

BUCKLEY OPENER 

in 1875. 

Improvements are made as experience dictates. 

TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 


F. ALBRECHT & CO. 

Cotton and General Merchants and Brokers 


Head Office: LIVERPOOL- 3 . St. Paul’s Square and 

Orleans House 

LONDON OFFICES - - 5, Lloyds Avenue, R C.3 
and 1, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, E.C.3 
MANCHESTER OFFICE - 517-519, Royal Exchange 
GLASGOW OFFICE ----- 8, Gordon Street 
And HOLLINWOOD, near Oldham 


lelegraphic Addiesses 
“Albrecht,” Liveipool 
“ Efalbre< ht," 'Phono London 

Telephones . . 

Liverpool Central 11$2 (3 lines) 
London Royal 7734/5 and 8838. 
Manchester Oentral 1143/4. 

Glasgow • Centnl 7886. 

Direct Private Line between Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. 

Codest 

Bunting's Code, 1st <fe 2nd Editions 
Bentley's Code 

Shepperson's Code, 1881 and 1915 
A B.O Code. 5th and 6th Editions. 
Meyer's Atlantic Cotton Code, 

37th, 89th, and 40th Editions 
Premier Telegraphic Code. 

Lleber*s Code. Pilvate Codes 


MEMBERS * 

Thi Livorjool Cotton Association, ltd 

Th> Mew York Cotton Exchmge 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

The Royal Exchan/e, Manchester 

The Isew York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Inc 

National Raw Silk Exchange inc, Mew York 

The Liverpool United General Produce Assn, Ltd 

United Teimlnil Sugar Market Association 

(Liverpool Branch) 

London Corn Exchange 
London Produce Cle iring House 
London Cattle Food Trade Association Ino. 
London Grain Futures A«sochtion, Ltd. 

Baltic Mercantile and bhipping Exchange, Ltl. 

(London) 

Cocoa Association of London, Ltd 
Liverpool Com Tiade Association (Subscriber 

Brokers) 






ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


International Cotton Bulletins 
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